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CHAPTER  53. 

ASPHYXIA — DROWNING CAUSE    OF    DEATH — FATAL     SECONDARY    CAUSES — PERIOD 

AT  WHICH  DEATH  TA^ES  PLACE— RESUSCITATION — TREATMENT — POST-MORTEM 
APPEARANCES — EXTERNAL  AND  INTERNAL — WAS  DEATH  CAUSED  BY  DROWNING  ? 
SUBSTANCES  GRASPED  IN  THE  HANDS — WATER  IN  THE  STOMACH — WATER  AND 
MUCOUS   FROTH   IN  THE    LUNGS. 

Under  the  term  Asphyxia  is  incladed  those  forms  of  violent  death  in  which 
the  act  of  respiration  is  primarily  arrested  (vol.  1,  p.  164).  These  comprise 
death  from  drowning,  hanging,  strangulation,  and  snffocation ;  and  in  this 
section  the  fatal  effects  of  lightning,  cold,  and  starvation  will  also  be 
considered. 

According  to  the  Reports  of  the  Registrar- General,  the  deaths  from 
asphyxia  registered  in  England  for  the  year  1880  were  5,814 — namely,  f roni 
drowning,  3,417;  hanging,  699;  suffocation,  618;  and  strangulation,  88. 
Of  all  the  forms  of  asphyxia,  drowning  appears  to  be  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  death.  Thus,  out  of  the  5,814  deaths  from  asphyxia  in  the  year 
above  mentioned,  59  per  cent,  were  from  drowning.  In  Paris  drowning 
appears  to  be  also  a  frequent  cause  of  violent  death.  Out  of  1,766  cases 
received  at  the  Morgue  in  ten  years,  1,414  are  reported  to  have  been  cases 
of  drowning.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  both  in  London  and  in  Paris  the 
fact  of  finding  a  body  in  water  is  considered,  in  many  cases,  to  be  sufficient 
evidence  of  death  from  drowning,  although  it  is  notonous  that  after  the 
fKTpetration  of  murder,  bodies  are  frequently  thrown  into  water  for  the 
concealment  of  the  crime. 

THE   CAUSE   OP  DEATH. 

Asphyxia. — Many  opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting  the  manner 

in  which  death  takes  place  by  drowning.    It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that 

the  water  which  passed  into  the  stomach  of  a  drowning  animal  had  an 

bjurioiis  efEecti  and  operated  as  the  immediate  cause  of  death.    This  opinion 
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prevailed  before  the  chemical  changes  connected  with  respiration  were  folly 
understood.  It  woald,  however,  have  been  easy  to  show  the  insufficiency 
of  this  explanation  by  a  simple  appeal  to  facts.  Water  is  not  invariably 
fonnd  in  the  stomachs  of  the  drowned  ;  and,  again,  it  may  be  introdaced 
into  the  stomach  in  much  larger  quantity  than  we  are  accustomed  to  meet 
with  it  in  the  body  of  a  drowned  person,  without  producing  any  deleterious 
effect.  The  passage  of  water  into  the  small  air-tubes  and  cells  of  the  lungs 
has  been  suggested  as  a  cause  of  death ;  and  recent  researches  have  rendered 
it  probable  thai  water  under  these  circumstances  accelerates  death .  Another 
theory  at  one  time  prevalent  was,  that  in  the  act  of  drowning  there  was  a 
collapse  of  the  lungs  by  the  erpiration  of  air.  Observations  have,  however, 
shown  that  the  lungs  are  more  commonly  distended,  and  that  they  fill  the 
cavity  of  the  chest.  Although  some  air  is  lost,  the  penetration  of  their 
substance  by  water  causes  them  to  acquire  increased  bulk. 

No  doubt  now  exists  among  physiologists  that  death  by  drowning  is 
primarily  due  to  asphyxia  (from  a  priv.  and  o-^v^is,  pulse),  or  suffocation 
(see  post,  p.  81) ;  in  which  condition  breathing  is  impeded,  and  the  blood  is 
circulated  in  a  state  unfitted  to  support  animal  life,  its  circulation  through 
the  minute  vessels  of  thd  lungs  being  sooner  or  later  wholly  arrested. 
Some  physiologists  formerly  employed  the  terms  apnoea  and  asphyxia  as 
synonymous — t.e.  to  signify  the  state  of  lifelessness  induced  by  the  stoppage 
of  respiration ;  but  the  term  apnoea  is  now  applied  to  that  state  in  which 
the  blood  is  saturated  with  oxygen.  To  the  gradual  arrest  of  the  pulmonar}' 
<nrculation,  as  a  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  breathing,,  must  be 
ascribed  the  gorged  or  congested  condition  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart 
as  well  as  of  the  lungs  of  the  drowned,  an  appearance  frequently  met  with  in 
death  from  asphyxia  when  the  examination  is  made  after  cadaveric  rigidity 
has  set  in.  The  observations  of  Brodie  ('Lect.  on  Pathol.'  p.  66)  and 
others  clearly  prove  that  the  circulation  may  be  carried  on  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  or  even  longer,  after  respiration  has  ceased,  so  that  theiv 
is  not  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  heart's  action.  Asphyxia  is  induced  in 
drowning  owing  to  a  physical  impediment  to  the  introduction  of  air  into 
the  lungs.  The  medium  in  which  the  person  is  immersed  acts  mechani- 
cally, and  even  more  effectually  than  a  rope  or  ligature  round  the  neck  ; 
for  although  air  escapes  from  the  lungs,  and  water  penetrates  into  the 
minute  air-tubes,  yet  no  air  can  enter  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which 
has  already  expended  its  oxygen  on  the  blood.  Hence  this  fluid  must 
circulate,  in  the  first  few  minutes  after  submersion,  in  a  state  unfitted  for 
the  support  of  life  (unaerated)  ;  but  the  person  lives,  and  is  susceptible 
of  recovery  within  a  short  interval.  Aiter  the  entire  suspension  of 
respiration,  the  action  of  the  heart  gradually  slackens  and  finally  stops. 
It  18  at  this  period  of  the  complete  arrest  of  circulation  that  asph^'xia 
passes  into  death. 

When  a  person  falls  into  water,  and  is  exposed  to  this  kind  of  death,  he 
at  first  to  greater  or  less  depth ;  then  rises  to  the  surface  in  conse- 
quence of  the  buoyancy  of  his  body  and  of  his  clothes,  which  at  first  retain 
a  quantity  of  air.  Instinctive  efforts  are  also  made  with  the  object  of 
presenting  a  greater  resisting  surface  to  the  fluid.  On  coming  to  the 
surface,  violent  attempts  to  breathe  are  at  first  made ;  but  while  air  is  received 
into  the  lungs,  water  passes  into  the  mouth,  which  the  drowning  person  is 
irresistibly  compelled  to  swallow.  One  of  two  things  happens :  either  the 
individual  can  or  he  cannot  swim.  In  the  former  case,  he  pushes  along 
the  surface  of  the  water  till  he  is  fatigued ;  and  then  he  is  in  the  same 
case  as  a  person  who  cannot  swim.  Whether  from  the  outset  he  is  in  this 
predicament,  or  comes  to  it  from  fatigue,  he  executes  irregular  movements 
with  arms  and  legs,  seizes  everything  within  his  reach,  clutches  and  lays 
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hold  of  all  objects,  whether  fixed  or  in  motion,  and  alternately  appears  and 
disappears  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  Each  time  that  his  head  dips 
beneath  the  water  a  portion  of  this  is  drawn  into  the  air-tabes  and  cells  of 
the  Inngs.  The  same  is  observed  to  occur  when  the  head  comes  to  the 
surface ;  air  and  water  are  then  inspired ;  the  latter  is  partly  swallowed, 
and  partly  ejected  by  an  involunta^  fit  of  coughing,  provoked  by  the 
contact  of  water  with  the  glottis.  The  efforts  at  coughing  causes  the 
expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs,  and  an  imperative  desire  to  breathe  is  felt ; 
but  as  the  head  gets  only  partially  ont  of  the  water,  the  result  is  that  more 
air  and  water  are  inhaled.  The  struggle  for  life  may  continue  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  person ;  but  the  result 
18  that  exhaustion  ensues,  and  the  drowning  person  floats  beneath  the 
surface,  opens  his  mouth,  endeavours  to  draw  in  air,  and  water  only  enters. 
This  is  expelled  from  the  windpipe,  mingled  with  air ;  and  it  may  be  that  a 
pint  or  more  enters  the  stomach.  The  blood  in  the  lungs  becomes  imper- 
fectly aerated;  insensibility  follows,  convulsive  movements  of  the  body 
take  place,  and  the  individual  sinks  to  the  bottom. 

The  successive  phenomena  of  drowning  have  been  divided  into  three 
stages  by  Bergeron  and  Montano.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1877, 48,  p.  332.)  These 
authorities  also  state  that  the  presence  of  a  froth  in  the  pharynx,  larynx,  and 
bronchial  tubes,  is  an  invariable  concomitant  of  death  from  drowning ;  that 
there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  sometimes 
this  is  accompanied  by  sub-pleural  ecchymosis ;  and  that  the  extent  of  the 
congestion  and  of  the  ecchymosis  is  always  proportional  to  the  efforts  made 
at  self-preservation. 

Some  persons  who  fall  into  water  are  observed  to  sink  at  once,  without 
making  any  attempt  to  extricate  themselves.  This  may  arise  from  the 
stunning -produced  by  the  fall;  and  if  the  fall  takes  place  from  a  gpreat 
height,  the  effect  is  probably  aided  by  the  forcible  compression  which  the 
chest  then  undergoes,  whereby  the  lungs  become  in  great  part  emptied. 
Should  the  person  be  intoxicated  or  otherwise  incapacitated,  as  by  stnking 
his  head  in  falling,  he  may  not  again  rise.  These  different  conditions 
under  which  death  may  take  place  will  sufiiciently  account  for  the  difference 
in  the  appearances  met  with  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  in  water. 
Some  medical  jurists  have  considered  that  they  who  are  submerged  while 
living  frequency  perish  by  syncope  or  fainting,  and  in  other  instances  by 
what  has  been  termed  *  syncopal  asphyxia' — a  mixed  condition.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  state  of  terror  into  which  a  person  may  be  thrown 
at  the  moment  of  submersion  would  l)e  sufficient  to  bring  on  syncope ;  and 
this,  it  was  believed,  afforded  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  recoveiy  of 
the  apparently  drowned,  when  the  body  had  remained  a  long  time  in  water. 
This  opinion  is  to  some  extent  supported  by  the  results  of  experiments  on 
animals.  In  other  cases  a  fatal  result  may  be  accelerated  by  the  impression 
suddenly  produced  upon  the  skin,  from  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  body  and  the  water.  To  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
water,  a  sudden  immersion  produces  a  great  and  rapid  cooling  of  the  sur- 
fsLce,  and  forces  the  blood  into  the  internal  organs.  There  is  difficulty  of 
breathing,  or  severe  spasmodic  respiration,  with  giddiness  and  other 
symptoms,  which  may  render  a  person  powerless  to  extricate  himself. 

Some  have  ascribed  death  in  drowning  to  a  congested  state  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain — that  death  takes  place  in  most  cases  by  a  species  of 
apoplexy ;  but  mere  fulness  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is  certainly  of  itself  in- 
sufiELcient  to  justify  this  view  :  for  upon  the  same  evidence  we  might  pro- 
nounce three-fourths  of  those  deaths  which  are  distinctly  referable  to  other 
<aui8e8,  to  be  dependent  on  apoplexy.  The  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
the  blood  through  the  lungs  is  sufficient  to  explain  why  we  meet  with  con* 
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g^eition  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain  in  drowned  bodies ;  but  the  occurrence 
of  this  congestion  is  probablj  posterior  to  the  interraption  of  the  cerebral 
fimctions.  The  most  characteristic  appearance  of  apoplexy — extravasa* 
tkm  of  blood  on  the  brain — ^is  rarely  seen  in  the  drowned ;  and  probably, 
vrhen  it  exists,  it  may  be  traced  to  mechanical  violence  before  submersion,. 
or  to  the  head  having  come  in  contact  with  hard  bodies  beneath  the  water. 
Three  instances  are  recorded  in  which  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain  waa 
found :  one  was  in  the  case  of  Leopold,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was 
drowned  in  the  Oder  during«the  German  war  (see  Henke,  *  Gerichtl.  Med.* 
p.  827)  ;  the  second  was  in  a  case  which  occurred  in  London  in  1839 ;  and 
the  third  is  reported  by  Casper.  A  man  was  drowned  in  a  marsh.  There 
were  the  usual  post-mortem  appearances  :  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were 
strongly  cong^ested,  and  blood  was  effused  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  beneath 
the  outer  membrane  (dura  matei*)*  In  his  experiments  on  animals,  Biedell 
did  not  meet  with  effusion  of  blood  in  a  single  instance.  ('  Med.  Ghiz.*  vol. 
46j  p.  478.)  In  general,  the  term  apoplexy  is  applied  to  those  cases  of 
drowning  in  which  there  is  great  fulness  of  the  cerebral  vessels ;  but  in 
most  of  these  there  are  also  the  usual  signs  of  death  from  drowning. 
(Casper,  *  G^er.  Leick-Oeffn.'  1853,  2, 110.) 

Those  who  die  from  apoplexy,  concussion,  or  syncope,  at  or  about  the 
time  they  fall  into  water,  cannot  be  said  to  die  from  drowning.  A  person 
80  situated  makes  no  effort  to  breathe,  and  it  is  only  by  interfering  with 
respiration  that  the  water  operates.  Admitting,  then,  that  in  strictness 
aiphyxia  is  the  sole  cause  of  death  in  drowning,  these  mixed  cases  are  of 
interest  in  medical  jurisprudence,  because  the  apparent  may  be  mistaken. 
for  the  real  cause.  It  may  be  occasionally  necessary  to  determine  whether 
the  person  really  died  by  drowning, — i.e.  whether  he  was  asphyxiated 
by  water  or  not ;  since  an  answer  to  this  question  may  materially  affect 
the  position  of  a  prisoner  charged  with  homicide.  The  only  conclusion  at 
which  we  can  arrive  is,  that  many  persons  may  fall  into  water,  and  appear 
to  be  drowned,  whose  deaths  have  actually  preceded  their  submersion.  For 
a  case  of  this  kind  see  Casper's  *'  Yierteljahrsschr.'  1866,  2,  293.  Again, 
there  may  be  disease  of  the  heart,  which  may  fully  account  for  sudden 
death  irrespective  of  submersion.     ('Lancet,'  1850,  II.  p.  550.) 

Devergie  ('M6d.  L6g.'  vol.  2,  p.  336)  estimates  that  among  one 
hundred  persons  who  fall  into  the  water,  or  are  exposed  to  the  chances  of 
drowning,  the  causes  of  death  are : 

Asphyxia,  pure 

and  Syncope  .        .        .      \  ^p.^.  [  Asphyxia  .         875 

Cerebral  Congestion 


250  -^ 
•estion      }^2-^) 


Syncope,  Apoplexy,  or  Concussion  •        .        •        •        12*5 


1000 

From  this  table  we  learn  that  out  of  one  hundred  bodies  removed  dead 
from  water,  where  death  was  due  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  immersion, 
ii  the  body  were  removed  immediately  after  death,  and  examined  soon  after 
removal,  the  ordinary  appearances  of  drowning  would  bo  present  in  about 
25y  they  would  be  impeiHPectly  apparent  in  about  62,  and  they  would  be 
wholly  absent  in  about  12.  (For  a  full  examination  of  the  causes  of  death 
in  drowning,  by  Loeffler,  see  Henke,  ^  Zeitschr.  der  S.  A.'  1844,  1,  1 ;  also 
a  paper  by  Ogston, '  Med.  Oaz.'  vol.  48,  p.  291.). 

Period  at  which  death  takes  place. — ^A  witness  may  be  asked  how  long  a 
time  is  required  for  death  to  take  place  by  drowning.  In  giving  an  answer 
to  this  question,  cases  of  death  from  syncope  or  apoplexy  must  be  excluded 
from  onr  consideration.     In  these,  circulation  and  respiration  are  simulta- 
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neoaslj  arrested.  Some  persons  -who  are  strongs  good  swimmerB,  and 
retain  their  presence  of  mind,  may  snpport  themselves  for  a  long  time 
in  water ;  while  others  who  are  weak,  delicate,  and  nnaccnstomed  to  the 
water,  may  stmggle  only  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  sink  exhausted. 
There  are  two  yety  different  points  involved  in  this  inquiry : — ^1.  How  long 
iSBii  &  person  remain  beneath  the  surface  of  water  without  becoming 
asphyxiated  (drowned)  ?  and  2.  After  what  period  of  entire  submersion  of 
the  body  may  we  hope  to  resuscitate  a  person?  In  regard  to  the  first 
point,  it  may  be  observed  that  usually  when  the  mouth  is  so  covered  that 
air  cannot  enter,  asphyxia  supervenes  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  minutes 
at  the  farthest,  and  the  time  at  which  this  occurs  does  not  appear  to  vary 
materially  with  the  person.  Perfect  insensibility  has  supervened  after  a 
minute's  submersion,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  most  cases  a  few  seconds 
would  suffice  for  the  commencement  of  asphyxia.  In  the  case  of  a  healthy 
<diver,  who  was  accidentally  submerged  for  a  minute  and  a  half^  at  Spithead, 
in  184*2,  at  the  depth  of  eighty  feet,  without  the  power  of  breathing,  it  was 
observed  that  when  drawn  up  his  face  and  neck  were  much  swollen  and 
discoloured.  He  was  ftunt  but  sensible,  and  recovered  under  treatment. 
In  1864,  a  diver  descended  at  Falmouth  to  about  the  same  depth.  From 
the  time  of  his  making  the  signal  to  be  drawn  up,  two  minutes  only  had 
elapsed  before  he  was  taken  into  the  boat.  He  was  then  insensible, 
but  he  was  able  to  place  his  hand  across  his  mouth.  His  face,  ears,  and 
nostrils  were  covered  with  blood.  He  did  not  speak,  but  gave  a  convulsive 
-stroggle,  and  died  soon  afterwards*  It  was  found,  as  in  the  previous  case, 
that  the  pipe  supplying  air  had  burst,  and  that  the  valve  for  the  outlet  of 
foul  air  had  become  fixed.  The  difference  between  recovery  and  death 
was,  in  these  two  cases,  represented  by  the  interval  of  half  a  minute. 
(*  Med.  (xaz.*  voL  31,  p.  90.)  Observations  made  upon  divers  (sponge  and 
peari)  show  for  how  short  a  period  a  human  being,  even. when  practised  in 
the  art  of  diving,  can  continue  without  breathing.  Lefevre  found  that 
among  the  Navarino  sponge*divers,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  practice 
of  diving,  there  was  not  one  who  could  sustain  entire  submersion  of  the 
body  for  two  consecidive  minutes.  The  average  period  of  entire  submersion 
was  seventy-six  seconds.  (^  Med.  Gkz.'  vol.  16,  p.  608.  The  longest  time 
-which  the  Arab  divers  of  the  Bed  Sea  have  been  observed  to  remain  under 
water  was  ninety  seconds;  the  average  period  was  seventy-five  seconds. 
The  best  pearl-divers  of  Ceylon  can  rarely  sustain  a  submersion  of  more 
than  -fifty  seconds.  At  the  present  time  (1882)  a  woman  is  exhibiting,  in 
London,  a  surprising  power  of  enduring  a  prolonged  sojourn  under  water 
without  any  apparent  injurious  results.  This  woman  (Lurline)  remains 
completely  submerged  in  a  tank  of  water  without  breathing,  for  periods 
of  two  and  a  half  and  even  three  minutes  at  a  time.  Thus  then  it  would 
appear,  from  these  and  other  observations,  that  asphyxia  is  probably 
induced  in  most  persons  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds,  and  that  at  the 
farthest  it  occurs  in  from  a  minute  to  a  minute  and  a  half.  But  asphyxia 
is  not  synonymous  with  death:  and  while  in  many  persons  asphyxia  may 
conmienoe  at  or  about  the  same  period  of  time,  there  are  probably  few  in 
whom,  under  complete  submersion,  the  circulation  would  be  arrested  or 
death  take  place  at  precisely  the  same  instant  of  time. 

Period  for  resuscitation, — The  second  point  to  be  considered  is, — How 
long  a  period  of  entire  submersion,  is  required  for  death  to  take  place  P 
This  question  is  of  importance  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  the  drowned. 
The  insensibOity  which  is  the  result  of  submersion  will  give  to  a  body 
which  has  been  immersed  for  only  a  few  seconds  or  minutes  the  characters 
of  apparent  death ;  but  we  are  not  therefore  to  suppose  that  the  person  is 
irrecorerably  lo8t^  nor  to  desist  from  applying  all  the  means  in  our  power  to 
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restore  animation.  On  the  contrary,  the  means  should  be  applied  without 
delay,  even  to  bodies  which  have  remained  so  loDg  in  water  as  to  affoi*d 
bat  little  hope  of  ultimate  recovery.  Devergie  states  that  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  restore  some  who  had  not  been  entirely  submerged  for  more 
than  a  minute,  even  when  the  bodies  were  remoyed  with  all  the  warmth 
and  pliancy  of  life  about  them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  persons  have  beeu 
resuscitated  who,  there  was  reason  to  believe,  had  been  entirely  submerged 
for  five  minutes.  Many  of  the  reported  recoveries  have  no  doubt  been 
cases  of  the  resuscitation  of  persons  who  had  not  been  entirely  submerged, 
i.e.  whose  heads  were  not  entirely  below  water  for  the  period  alleged.  In 
most  of  the  recorded  instances  of  recovery  after  alleged  protracted  submer- 
sion, the  evidence  has  rested  upon  the  loose  statements  of  ill-informed 
persons. 

WooUey,  for  many  years  medical  oflRcer  to  the  Royal  Humane  Society, 
met  with  in  the  Society's  records  only  two  cases  of  recovery  after  five 
minutes'  submersion.  In  the  Report  of  the  Society  for  184^  there  are 
two  cases  of  recovery  after  a  minute  and  a  half,  and  two  after  three  entire 
minutes'  submersion.  A  boy  recovered  after  a  submersion  of  from  five  to 
ten  minutes:  another  is  reported  of  a  girl,  aged  two  years,  after  ten 
minutes'  immersion.  (*  Lancet,'  July,  1841.)  It  is  not  certain  whether  the 
head  of  the  child  was  under  water  daring  the  whole  of  this  period.  A  case 
of  recovery  occurred  after  six  minutes'  alleged  submersioiv  (*Med.  Gaz.* 
vol  29,  p.  78),  and  in  another  there  was  partial  recovery  after  a  submersion, 
it  is  supposed,  of  at  least  eight  and  probably  thirteen  minutes.  A  man  is 
stated  to  have  recovered  after  having  been  fourteen  minutes  under  water, 
but  the  time  was  not  determined  by  actual  observation.  (Ibid.  31,  p.  448.) 
The  longest  case  recorded,  with  any  claim  to  authenticity,  is  one  in  which 
a  woman  is  stated  to  have  recovered  by  prompt  treatment  after  a  submersion 
of  twenty  minutes.  (*  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Ap.  22,  1863,  p.  348.)  In  the 
author's  experiments  it  was  found  that  an  animal  could  not  be  restored  after 
its  body  had  been  entirely  submerged  for  a  period  of  four  minutes ;  and  in 
one  instance,  a  stout  healthy  man,  who  had  been  submerged  five  minutes, 
could  not  be  restored,  although  he  was  submitted  to  treatment  very  soon 
after  his  removal  from  the  water.  It  has  been  a  general  opinion  that  so 
long  as  any  spontaneous  movement  of  the  heart  continues  there  is  a 
chance  of  recovery,  but  this  strictly  applies  to  the  rhythmical  pulsations, 
and  not  to  the  mere  convulsive  movements  of  the  organ.  Brodie  states, 
as  the  result  of  his  observations  on  animals,  that  the  rhythmical  pulsa- 
tions cease  in  from  four  to  four  and  a  half  minutes  after  submei*sion, 
and  that  no  animal  recovered  after  these  had  once  ceased,  although  some 
convulsive  movements  of  the  heart  manifested  themselves  for  a  longer 
period.  (*Med.  Chir.  Trans.'  1861,  vol.  44,  p.  149.)  These  facts  lead  to 
the  conclusions,  that  in  drowning  life  is  very  rapidly  destroyed  ;  that  the 
time  within  which  a  person  may  be  resuscitated  is  subject  to  variation  ; 
but  that  after  five  minutes'  complete  submersion  there  can  be  little  hope  of 
success  by  any  method  of  treatment,  and  even  then  our  efforts  would 
probably  fail  unless  the  treatment  were  commenced  immediately  on  the 
removal  of  the  body  from  water.  Gu^rard  quotes  a  case  in  which  a 
young  man  is  said  to  have  recovered  after  entire  submersion  for  an  hour. 
This  case  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  1774,  but  the  evidence  on  tho 
time  of  submersion  is  not  satisfactory.     Q  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1850,  2,  306.) 

These  views  are  in  accordance  with  the  experimental  results  obtained 
by  a  Committee  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society.  (Rep.  on  Suspended 
Animation,  *  Med.  Chir.  Trans.'  1862,  p.  449.)  Thus  it  was  found  by  the 
Committee  that  four  minutes^  complete  submersion  in  water  effectually 
killed  dog^  although,  after  removal  from  water  the  heart  continued  to  beat 
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irom  four  io  five  minntes.   The  continnance  of  the  heart's  action  f umishes, 
therefore,  no  criterion  of  the  power  of  recovery. 

A  sabmersion  of  a  minute  and  a  half  was  found  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
life  of  a  dog.  After  only  one  minute's  submersion — or  with  a  large  dog 
after  a  submersion  for  a  minute  and  a  quarter — the  animal  recoyered  almost 
immediately  on  removal  from  the  water.  Other  experiments  showed  that 
in^  asphyxia  from  simple  privation  of  air  a  dog  would  recover  after  four 
minutes*  suspension  of  breathing ;  but  as  in  drowning  a  minute  and  a  half 
was  sufficient  to  destroy  life  without  any  sign  of  recovery,  it  was  obvioui^ 
that  some  additional  cause  was  at  work  to  render  drowning  more  speedily 
fatal  than  ordinary  suffocation.  This  was  found  not  to  be  owing  to  exhaus* 
tion  from  struggling,  after  the  violent  efforts  made  to  breathe,  nor  from  the 
effect  of  cold  in  immersing  the  whole  of  the  body,  but  to  the  introduction 
of  water  by  aspiration  into  the  minute  air-tubes  and  cells  of  the  lungs. 
Two  dogs  of  the  same  size  were  submerged  at  the  same  moment,  but  one 
had  his  windpipe  plugged,  so  that  neither  air  nor  water  could  enter ;  while  the 
other  had  the  windpipe  open.  At  two  minutes  they  were  taken  out  together : 
the  one  with  the  windpipe  plugged  recovered  at  once,  the  other  died.  In 
three  experiments  dogs  with  their  windpipes  plugged  were  kept  below  the 
water  for  four  minutes :  the  animals  recovered  peiSectly  when  removed  from 
the  water.  (Report,  p.  459.)  An  inspection  of  the  bodies  at  once  revealed 
the  cause  of  the  difference.  In  animals  simply  deprived  of  air  by  plugging 
the  windpipe,  the  lungs  were  merely  congested ;  but  in  those  which  were 
submerged  in  their  ordinary  condition,  the  lungs,  besides  being  more  con* 
gested  and  showing  ecchymosed  points  on  the  sur&ce  and  in  the  sub- 
stance, contained  in  their  bronchial  tubes  a  bloody  mucous  froth,  formed  of 
water,  blood,  and  mucus,  completely  filling  the  small  air- tubes.  The 
i^espiratory  efforts  made  by  the  animal  before  death  had  caused  the  pro- 
duction of  this  froth,  which  formed  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the 
entrance  of  air  by  the  movements  of  the  chest,  as  in  respiration.  The 
mucous  froth  or  foam  issued  from  the  lungs  on  section,  and  appeared  to 
penetrate  their  entire  substance,  which  was  saturated  with  water  tinged 
with  blood.  The  lungs  were  sodden  with  water,  heavy,. soft,  and  doughy, 
so  that  they  retained  an  impression  produced  by  the  finger  and  were 
incapable  of  collapsing.  In  the  lungs  of  animals  which  recovered  after  a 
short  sabmersion,  little  or  none  of  this  mucous  froth  was  found  in  the  air- 
cells.  In  the  &tal  cases  the  quantity  was  great  in  proportion  to  the  timp 
of  sabmersion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  produced  by  the  violent  efforts 
to  breathe  which  are  made  within  a  minute  after  submersion. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  these  results,  that  the  power  of  recovery  in 
human  beings  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  presence  of  the  mucous  froth  in 
the  air-tubes,  and  to  the  penetration  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  with 
water.  The  larger  the  amount  produced,  the  less  the  hope  of  recovery ; 
for  when  the  lungs  have  undergone  these  changes  they  are  physically 
unfitted  either  to  receive  or  expel  air  by  respiration,  and  they  are  incapable 
of  collapsing.  Hence  it  is  that  a  state  of  S3mcope  is  favourable  to  recovery, 
as  in  this  condition  there  are  no  violent  efforts  at  respiration  when  the  head 
is  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  one  case,  a  girl  recovered  after 
having  been  six  minutes  under  water;  bat  it  appeared  in  evidence 
that  she  had  Allien  into  the  water  in  a  state  of  syncope.  (*Med.  Chir. 
Trans.'  1846,  44,  149.) 

Treatment. — The  facts  above  mentioned  have  a  close  relation  to  the 
treatment  of  the  drowned.  The  subject  is  hardly  of  a  medico-legal  nature, 
bat  ocoasionaUy  questions  have  arisen  at  coroners'  inquests  in  reference  to 
the  propriety  of  the  treatment  adopted  by  a  medical  practitioner.  When 
it  is  stated  that  conflicting  methods  have  been  apparently  equally  success- 
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ful — that  the  warm  bath  and  frictions,  as  well  as  artificial  inflation  of  the 
langs  by  Tarions  appliances,  have  each  sncceeded  with  some,  and  failed  in 
the  hands  of  others — it  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  great  difficolty  in 
making  a  selection  or  laying  down  rules.  Artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs 
appears  d  priori  to  be  the  proper  plan  for  resuscitation ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider the  physical  state  of  these  organs  in  those  who  have  straggled  much 
and  have  niade  violent  efforts  to  breathe  while  under  water,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  the  lungs  are  frequently  not  in  a  condition  either  to  receive 
or  to  expel  air.  In  a  remarkable  case  of  recovery  after  fourteen  minutes* 
submersion  (*  Med.  Graz.'  vol.  31,  p.  449),  warmth  and  friction  were  the 
only  means  employed.  Inflation  of  the  lungs  was  tried,  but  not  persisted 
in,  because  it  dSd  not  appear  to  be  attended  with  any  good  effect.  Artificial 
inflation  in  some  form  is  now,  however,  generally  employed,  in  addition  to 
the  application  of  warmth  and  stimulating  frictions  to  the  skin.  The 
Committee  of  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Society,  discarding  the  use  of  appa- 
ratus which  is  rarely  at  hand  when  most  required,  recommends  the  method 
of  inflating  the  longs  suggested  by  Silvester,  '  in  which  the  action  of  the 
pectoral  and  other  muscles  passing  from  the  shoulders  to  the  parietes 
of  the  chest  in  deep  inspiration,  is  imitated.  An  inspiratory  effort  is 
induced  by  extending  the  arms  upwards  by  the  sides  of  the  headt  on 
restoring  them  to  their  original  position  by  the  sides  of  the  body,  the 
iexpanded  walls  are  allowed  to  resume  their  previous  state,  and  expiration 
takes  place,  the  quantity  of  air  expelled  being  in  proportion  to  that  which 
had  been  previously  inspired '  (Report,  p.  468).  This  plan,  as  below, 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Boyal  Humane  Society,  the  Committee  having 
demonstrated  by  experiment  that  it  is  superior  to  the  method  recom- 
mended by  Marshall  Hall,  inasmuch  as  it  commences  with  the  act  of 
inspiration,  while  the  latter  begins  with  expiration,  and  it  more  completely 
fills  and  empties  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs : — 1.  Remove  from  the  neck  and 
^hest  all  articles  of  clothing ;  2.  Wipe  the  body  dry,  and  cover  it  with  dry 
t^lothes ;  8.  Clear  the  nosUils,  mouth,  and  throat  of  all  mucous  froth,  or  of 
substances  likely  to  interfere  with  free  respiration :  pull  forward  the 
tongue,  and  keep  it  in  this  position,  so  that  it  may  not  fall  back  and  cover 
the  opening  of  the  windpipe ;  4.  Place  the  body  at  full  length  with  the 
laee  downwards,  the  forehead  resting  on  one  arm  :  this  is  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  all  fluids  to  flow  readily  out  of  the  mouth;  5.  Ammonia, 
aromatic  vinegar,  snuff,  or  other  stimulants,  may  be  cautiously  applied  to 
the  nostrils ;  and  6.  If  respiration  is  not  quickly  restored  spontaneously, 
then  the  body  should  be  placed  upon  its  back,  with  the  nead  slightly 
Yaised.  The  arms  should  be  gently  carried  outwards  and  upwards  from 
the  chest,  raised  above  the  head,  and  maintained  in  this  position  for  about 
two  seconds.  By  this  movement  air  penetrates  into  the  lungs  as  during 
the  act  of  inspiration.  The  arms  are  now  lowered  and  brought  closely  to 
the  sides  of  the  chest,  by  which  expiration  is  effected.  Pressure  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  chest-bone  (sternum)  aids  this  expiratory  action.  This 
movement  should  also  occupy  two  seconds.  These  alternate  movements  of 
the  arms  may  be  repeated  fi-om  twelve  to  fourteen  times  in  a  minute.  All 
rough  handling  should  be  avoided.  So  soon  as  any  spontaneous  respiratory 
'-action  is  observed,  warmth  may  be  applied  to  the  skin  by  the  warm  bath 
-or  otherwise,  and  stimulating  frictions  may  be  used,  or  simple  frictions 
w;ith  warm  flannels,  <&c.  Heat  should  be  applied  especially  to  the  region 
'of  the  heart,  the  loins,  soles  of  the  feet,  and  palms  of  the  hands.  When 
-the  power  of  swallowing  returns,  warm  water,  alone  or  with  a  little  brandy 
tus  a  stimulant,  may  be  given.  The  patient  should  then  be  placed  in  bed 
imd  allowed  to  sleep. 

This  treatment  should  be  perEosted  in  for  some  hours,  except  in  those 
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'ctLsea  in  wbich  the  body  has  been  long  nnder  water,  and  is  taken  out  cold 
and  rigid.  In  the  case  in  which  there  was  recovery  after  fourteen  minutes' 
immersion,  there  were  no  signs  of  returning  animation  until  after  the  treat- 
ment had  been  carried  on  for  eight  and  a  half  hours.  The  tendency  to 
restoration  is  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  slight  flushing  in  the  face, 
convulsive  twitchings  in  the  facial  muscles,  warmth  of  the  skin,  gasping 
or  sobbing  respiration  at  intervals,  and  sometimes  convulsive  movements 
of  the  body  and  limbs.  The  unfavourable  signs  are  these: — complete 
insensibility,  coldness  and  paleness  of  the  body,  no  spontaneous  act  of 
respiration,  entire  absence  of  pulsation  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  the  eye- 
lids half-dosed,  the  pupils  dilated,  the  lower  jaw  stiff,  the  fingers  half -bent 
inwards,  and  the  mouth  and  nostrils  containing  mucous  froth,  which  is 
continually  escaping  from  them.  In  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases  of 
recovery  after  submersion,  the  act  of  respiration  in  the  form  of  sobbing, 
sighing,  or  gasping  commences  spontaneously  soon  after  the  person  has 
reached  the  air,  and  the  only  treatment  then  required  is  not  to  interfere 
with  this  natural  action  of  the  chest.  Whatever  may  be  the  plan  adopted 
under  such  circumstances,  if  recovery  take  place  it  is  accredited  with  the 
favonrable  results.  This  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
means  which  have  succeeded  in  the  hands  of  one  operator  have  failed  in 
those  of  another.  In  the  latter  case  the  lungs  of  the  patient  were  probably 
in  a  state  unfitted  to  receive  air,  and  the  patient  was  therefore  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  treatment.  Cases  in  which  the  submersion  has  been 
short,  the  respiratory  struggles  below  water  slight,  and  the  treatment  is 
applied  immediately  on  removal  from  water,  may  be  expected  to  recover ; 
bat  under  opposite  conditions  recovery  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  hopeless. 
In  Paris,  from  1821  to  1826,  out  of  570  cases  of  drowning  it  is  stated 
that  490  were  resuscitated. 

In  1878,  Howard,  of  New  York,  introduced  an  improved  method 
of  artificial  respiration,  which  is  thought  by  some  to  present  advantages 
over  any  of  the  methods  previously  employed.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Gaz.*  1878, 
p.  42.)  To  remove  the  fluid  fi-om  the  throat  and  stomach,  the  patient  is 
strippned  to  the  waist,  and  then  placed  on  the  face,  with  a  firm  pad — e.g,  his 
coat  rolled  up — ^beneath  the  region  of  the  stomach,  matters  being  so 
arranged  that  the  mouth  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  tract  along  which  the 
fluid  has  to  pass.  The  operator  now  gets  above  the  patient,  and  placing 
one  hand  over  the  stomach,  and  the  other  slightly  lower  down,  throws  his 
whole  weight  npon  him  suddenly,  at  the  same  time  exerting  pressure 
with  his  hand  in  an  upward  direction — both  drainage  and  ejection  being 
thus  efficiently  produced.  To  remove  obstruction  from  the  mouth  and 
throat,  the  tongue  is  drawn  forwards  by  means  of  a'  piece  of  cotton  cloth, 
and  held  profarnded  at  either  angle  of  the  mouth.  A  bystander  may 
relieve  the  operaor  of  the  charge  of  the  tongue.  The  patient  is  now 
tamed  on  his  back,  a  firm  pad  being  placed  under  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  head  being  the  most  dependent  part.  The  tongue  is  kept 
protruded,  as  already  explained,  and  the  neck  is  now  extended  backwards, 
so  that  the  whole  respiratoiy  tract  is  as  open  and  free  as  possible.  The 
operator  then  seizes  the  patient's  wrists,  bringing  them  back  above  the 
head  until  they  cross  each  other,  the  arms  being  held  in  this  position 
by  a  bystander,  or  fastened  in  some  manner.  To  effect  expiration,  the 
patient  being  placed  in  the  last  position,  compression  is  made  by  kneel- 
ing astride  tiie  patient,  and  placing  the  balls  of  the  thumbs  so  that  the 
fingers  fall  into  the  spaces  between  the  ribs  near  the  sternum.  The 
hands  being  then  kept  as  a  fixed  point,  the  operator  throws  his  whole 
weight  downwards,  whilst  he  slowly  counts  three,  increasing  the  pressure. 
He  then  suddenly  springs  back  into  his  former  position,  inspiration  being 
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now  heard  to  occur  wiih  an  audible  blowing  sound.  The  process  is  less 
fatiguing  than  either  that  of  Silvester  or  that  of  Marshall  Hall. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  describe  in  detail  the  method  for 
restoring  respiration  recommended  by  Marshall  Hall.  It  has  been  shown 
by  experiment  that  it  is  less  adapted  to  the  intended  purpose  than  the 
plan  recommended  by  Silvester.  It  does  not  allow  of  the  introduction 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  into  the  lungs,  nor,  if  introduced,  does  it 
provide  for  its  proper  expulsion  from  them.  (For  a  medico-legal  exami- 
nation of  these  methods  of  treatment,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  bv 
Tardieu,  in  the  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1863,  1,  p.  312 ;  and  1805,  2,  209 ;  also  to 
the  •  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1861,  1,  p.  131.) 

Death  from  secondary  causes. — Drowniug  may  operate  indirectly  as  the 
cause  of  death.  Thus  it  has  been  repeatedly  remarked  that  persons  who 
have  been  rescued  from  water  in  a  living  state,  and  who  have  apparently 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  sobmersion,  have  died  after  the  lapse  of  some 
minutes  or  hours :  others  have  lingered  for  one  or  two  days,  and  then  have 
Bank  apparently  from  exhaustion.  In  those  who  perish  soon  after  removal 
from  water,  death  may  arise  either  from  exhaustion  or  from  the  obstruction 
of  respiration  by  the  penetration  of  water  into  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs. 
In  one  case  death  was  clearly  owing  to  the  secondary  effects  of  submersion. 
The  deceased  was  removed  from  the  water  and  conveyed  to  the  hospitaL 
He  was  cold  and  insensible,  but  he  breathed  tolerably  well,  and  had  a  fair 
pulse.  In  about  three  hours  he  became  conscious,  and  spoke  a  little.  The 
insensibility  subsequently  returned,  accompanied  by  great  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  he  died  in  about  twenty  hours  from  the  time  of  submersion. 
Marcet  states  that  spasm  of  the  glottis  has  been  among  the  secondary 
symptoms  in  those  who  have  been  removed  from  the  water  apparently 
drowned.  A  severe  spasm  of  this  kind  manifested  itself  in  one  case  while 
placing  the  person  in  a  warm  bath.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Feb.  1857, 
p.  148.)  When  death  takes  place  at  a  remote  period,  it  may  be  caused 
by  disease;  and  a  question  will  then  arise,  whether  the  disease  was 
produced  by  the  immersion  in  water  or  not.  Such  cases  occasionally 
present  themselves  before  the  Courts.  In  one  of  these  (Beg.  v.  Fvlhant, 
Gloucester  Sum.  Ass.  1845),  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  the  death  of 
the  deceased  by  pushing  him  into  a  pond  of  water,  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  died.  The  deceased  was  an  old  man ;  he  was  taken  out  of  the  water  in 
an  exhausted  condition,  and  died  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  One  medical 
witness  referred  death  to  the  effects  of  the  immersion  ;  but  as  he  had  not 
«een  the  deceased  after  the  violence,  and  there  was  no  clear  account  of  the 
cause  of  death,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  In  most  of  these  cases  it  will 
be  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  connect  death  with  the  immersion,  when 
the  fatal  result  does  not  take  place  until  after  so  long  a  period  of  time.  As 
the  basis  of  medical  evidence,  we  must  rely  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease 
alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  the  immersion — i.e.  inflammation  of  some 
cavity  or  organ,  and  its  progress  until  death  without  intermediate  recovery 
or  interference  by  improper  treatment. 

POST-MORTEM  APPEARANCES. 

In  conducting  the  examination  of  the  body  of  a  drowned  person,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  external  and  internal  appearances  vary 
much,  according  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  body  has 
remained  in  water,  or  the  period  that  has  elapsed  after  its  removal 
and  before  it  is  examined.  Thus,  in  reference  to  the  bodies  of  two  persons 
drowned  by  a  common  accident,  if  one  is  examined  immediately,  and  the 
other  is  not  removed  from  the  water  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  and 
is  then  inspected,  the  appearances  will  be  different     So^  if  two  bodies  are 
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removed  at  the  same  time,  and  one  is  immediately  examined,  wbile  the  other 
is  not  inspected  until  a  month  after  removal,  the  proofs  of  drowning  which 
may  be  discoverable  in  the  former,  will  have  disappeared.in  the  latter. 

1.  External  Appearances. — Supposing  that  the  body  has  remained  in 
the  water  only  a  few  hours  after  death,  and  the  inspection  has  taken  place 
immediately  on  its  removal,  the  skin  will  be  found  cold  and  pallid — some- 
times contracted,  under  the  form  of  ^  cutis  anserina,'  or  goose-skin.  Gasper 
considers  this  to  be  a  usual  accompaniment  of  death  from  drowning.  A 
contracted  state  of  the  skin  when  found  certainly  furnishes  strong  evidence 
of  the  body  having  gone  into  the  water  living ;  but  this  condition  is  met 
with  after  death  from  any  sudden  shock,  e.g.  after  death  from  hanging. 
The  skin  is  often  covered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  livid  discolorations. 
The  face  is  pale  and  calm,  with  a  placid  expression ;  the  eyes  are  half -open, 
the  eyelids  Uvid,  and  the  pupils  dilated ;  the  mouth  closed  or  half-open,  the 
tongue  swollen  and  congested,  frequently  pushed  forwards  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  lips,  sometimes  indented  or  even  lacerated  by  the  teeth ;  and 
the  lips  and  nostrils  are  covered  with  a  mucous  froth  which  oozes  from 
them.  Kanzler  has  noticed  in  the  male  subject  a  remarkable  contraction 
of  the  penis.  In  men  who  have  gone  living  into  the  water  and  been 
drowned,  this  appearance  has  been  repeatedly  observed  by  Casper  and 
Kanzler ;  and  the  former  states  that  he  has  not  met  with  this  condition  of 
the  male  organ  after  any  other  form  of  death.  In  the  bodies  of  strong  and 
robust  men  it  was  found  short,  and  strongly  retracted  from  the  skin 
C  Ger.  Leich.-OefFn.'  ii.  109.) 

The  body  and  limbs  of  a  person  recently  drowned  are  usually  found 
relaxed ;  but  cadaveric  rigidity  appears  to  come  on  quickly,  and  the  body 
is  often  stiffened  in  the  convulsive  or  distorted  attitude  which  it  may 
have  had  at  the  time  of  death.  A  medico-legal  question  may  arise  in 
reference  to  the  condition  of  this  dead  body.  (See  case  of  Beg.  v.  George, 
HerefDrd  Lent  Ass.  1847,  vol.  1,  p.  66.)  In  one  case,  the  body  of  a  man 
who  was  drowned  under  ice  was  found  ydth  the  arms  stiffened  in  the 
attitude  in  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  support  himself  on  the  ice. 
(See  vol.  1,  p.  66.)  In  the  accident  which  occurred  on  the  ice  in  the 
Regent's  Park  in  Jan.  1867,  by  which  a  large  number  of  persons  were 
at  once  precipitated  into  ice-cold  water,  it  was  observed  that  among 
thirty-four  dead  bodies  brought  to  the  Marylebone  Infirmary,  many  of 
them  had  become  stiffened  in  the  attitude  of  active  exei*tion — the  hand 
and  arm  thrown  forward,  as  if  skating  or  sliding.  The  muscles  remained 
rigid  for  forty-eight  hours.  Those  who  were  brought  in  living  were  in 
Ji  state  of  violent  excitement.  Some  were  delirious,  and  others  staggered 
about  like  drunken  persons.  The  faces  were  flushed,  and  the  pupils  dilated. 
These  were  suffering  from  shock  as  a  result  of  the  cold  immersion  (cold- 
stroke). 

The  changes  produced  in  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  by  putrefaction  in 
water  have  been  already  described.     (See  vol.  1,  p.  123.) 

Among  external  appearances,  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  lingers  and 
surface  of  the  body  occasionally  present  abrasions.  Gravel,  sand,  mud, 
weeds,  or  other  substances  may  be  found  locked  within  the  hands  or  nails 
of  drowned  persons ;  for  in  the  act  of  drowning  a  person  will  grasp  at  any 
object  within  his  reach,  and  in  his  efforts  to  extricate  himself  he  may 
excoriate  or  wound  his  fingers.  Substances  floating  in  the  water  ai*e  also 
Aometimes  found  in  the  nose,  mouth,  and  ears.  There  are,  however,  many 
cases  of  drowning  in  which  such  appearances  do  not  exist.  There  may  be 
no  substance  for  the  drowning  person  to  grasp :  this  will  depend  in  a  great 
degree  upon  the  fact  of  the  water  being  deep  or  shallow,  of  its  being 
confined  within  a  narrow  channel  or  not,  and  many  other  contingencies. 
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In  all  caseflf  wben  the  person  is  senseless  before  he  falls  into  the  water,  or 
when  his  death  is  occasioned  by  syncope,  he  will  of  course  be  incapable  of 
making  those  exertions  which  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  such 
appearances,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  frequently  occars  among  women 
who  are  accidentally  exposed  to  drowning.  When  the  body  has  remained 
several  days  in  water,  the  skin  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet  is  found  thickened,  white,  and  sodden,  as  a  result  of  imbibition. 

2.  Internal  appearances, — On  examining  the  body  of  a  recently  drowned 
subject,  the  lungs  and  heart  present  the  appearances  usually  indicative  of 
asphyxia.  The  venous  system  is  generally  gorged  with  dark-coloured  liquid 
blood.  If  death  has  not  taken  place  from  asphyxia,  or  if  the  body  has 
remained  a  long  time  in  water  before  au  inspection  is  made,  the  lungs  and 
lieart  will  not  present  the  characters  about  to  be  described.  Some  physio- 
logists have  asserted  that  the  blood  remains  floid  in  the  bodies  of  the  drowned. 
Orfila  has  stated  that,  with  one  exception,  he  had  not  met  with  blood  in  a 
coagulated  state.  Much  more  importance  has  been  attached  to  this  appear- 
ance than  it  really  merits.  Some  observers  have  found  the  blood  coagulated 
in  the  drowned ;  and  coagula,  like  those  usually  met  with  after  death,  are 
foQud  in  the  bodies  of  animals  drowned  for  the  sake  of  experiment.  If  the 
blood  is  found  generally  liquid,  this  may  be<[ue  to  the  imbibition  of  water, 
or  to  putrefactive  changes.  Biedell  found  the  blood  in  the  heart  and  largo 
vessels  to  contain  coagula,  in  inspections  made  from  two  hours  to  five  days 
after  death.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  478.)  The  state  of  the  blood  in  the 
drowned  formed  a  subject  of  inquiry  in  Beg,  v.  Barker  and  others  (York 
Wint.  Ass.  1846).  From  the  remarks  above  made,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  it  may  be  found  either  coagulated  or  uncoagulated  in  those  who  go 
into  the  water  living,  and  die  by  drowning. 

Biedell  found  the  epiglottis  commonly  raised.  The  lungs  are  more  or 
less  congested,  and  more  generally  distended  than  collapsed.  Casper  and 
Kanzler,  found  them,  as  a  rule,  much  increased  in  volume,  and  completely 
filling  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  so  that  when  the  chest  was  opened  they 
pTotraded  out  of  it.  This  did  not  depend  on  mere  congestion  or  fulness  of 
blood.  Gasper  states  that  he  met  with  a  similarly  inflated  condition  of  the 
lungs  in  cases  in  which  death  had  been  caused  by  poisonous  gases.  ('  Klin. 
Novellen,'  1863,  p.  548 ;  and  *  Ger.  Leich.-Oeffn.*  vol.  2,  p.  112.)  Observa- 
tions in  cases  of  drowning  show  that  the  Inngs  are  distended — in  a  flabby 
condition,  and  that,  owing  to  the  penetration  of  their  substance  by  water, 
they  have  lost  their  usual  elasticity.  Hence  an  impression  made  upon 
them  by  a  finger  is  preserved.  Biedell  long  ago  pointed  out  this  flabby 
and  dilated  condition  of  the  lungs  as  a  special  characteristic  of  drowning. 
Owing  to  their  structure  being  penetrated  by  water,  he  found  that,  although 
they  floated,  they  were  three  or  four  times  as  heavy  as  in  their  natural  state. 
(*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  478.)  The  lungs  are  usually  in  the  condition  of 
imperfect  expiration,  and  from  the  large  quantity  of  fluid  in  them,  the 
chest  does  not  readily  collapse.  The  observations  of  Biedell  on  the  state  of 
the  lungs  in  the  drowned  have  since  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Medico-Chirargical  Society.  On  making  a  section 
of  any  part  of  the  lungs,  a  bloody  frothy  liquid  escapes,  air  and  water  being 
mixed  together  in  the  air-cells.  The  appearances  above  described  are  only 
likely  to  be  observed,  in  a  well-marked  form,  when  the  body  is  examined 
soon  after  death.  The  windpipe,  hronehi,  and  minute  air-tubes  of  the  lungs, 
in  a  recently  drowned  subject,  are  filled  more  or  less  with  a  mucous  frothy 
tinged  with  blood,  as  a  result  of  the  last  violent  efforts  at  respiration,  when 
the  mouth  has  sunk  below  the  level  of  water.  This  appearance  is  not 
always  met  with.  Thus  it  is  stated  not  to  have  been  found  in  the  bodies 
of  those  who  have  sunk  at  once  below  the  sur&ce,  and  have  not  again  risen 
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to  broathe.  Bat  from  experiments  on  animals  made  by  a  Committee  of 
the  Medico-Chirargieal  Society,  its  presence  in  the  air-passages  does  not 
depend  on  the  fact  of  a  person  rising  to  the  snrface,  although  this  may 
inczease  the  qnantiiy,  but  rather  upon  the  violent  spasmodic  efforts  made 
to  breathe  under  circumstances  in  which  water  alone  can  enter  the  lungs. 
A  dog  was  kept  entirely  under  water  for  three  minutes  and  a  quarter.  It 
made  the  usual  conyulsive  efforts  to  breathe  while  in  the  water,  but  not 
after  removal  from  it,  as  the  animal  was  then  dead.  A  bloody  froth 
€*6caped  from  its  mouth,  and  on  inspection  its  lungs  were  found  to  be  filled 
with  this  froth.  Another  dog  was  submerged  for  a  minute  and  a  half. 
When  removed,  it  opened  its  mouth,  but  was  unable  to  make  any  respira- 
tion :  it  was  dead.  A  large  quantity  of  bloody  froth  was  found  in  the 
air-tabes  and  lungs.  A  dog  was  kept  with  its  head  below  water  for  one 
minute,  and  it  recovered  when  with&awn  from  the  water.  An  hour  after- 
wards it  was  inspected,  and  there  was  but  little  froth  in  the  lungs.  These 
facts  show  that  the  mucous  froth  is  produced,  even  in  two  minutes,  when 
there  is  entire  submersion  of  the  head ;  and  its  quantity  appears  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  submersion,  and  the  violence  of  the  efforts 
made  to  breathe. 

The  presence  of  mucous  froth  in  the  air-passages  may  be  regarded  as  a 
chMacteristic  of  asphyxia  by  drowning.  When  discovered  in  the  lungs, 
associated  with  a  watery  condition  of  these  organs,  it  furnishes  a  satis- 
factory proof  of  this  mode  of  death.  As  its  presence  depends  on  the  reten- 
tion of  air  in  thin  vesicles  diffused  through  the  air-tubes,  it  is  obvious  that^ 
except  in  recent  inspections,  i.e.  within  one  or  two  hours  of  death,  it  may 
have  wholly  or  partly  disappeared.  Water  passing  in  and  out  by  the 
windpipe  may  destroy  it — also  the  exposure  of  the  body  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture. This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  it  is  not  always  observed  in  the 
inspection  of  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  when  removed  from  water.  A 
similar  ^pearance  is  stated  by  Orfila  to  have  been  found  in  the  bodies  of 
those  who  have  been  hanged,  or  who  have  died  from  apoplexy ;  but  this 
statement  has  not  been  confirmed  by  other  observers.  Violent  efforts  at  re- 
spiration may,  however,  produce  it,  especially  if,  owing  to  the  loss  of  power  of 
swallowing,  any  liquid  should  find  its  way  into  the  windpipe.  Independently 
of  the  presence  of  water  (sometimes  mixed  with  mud,  sand,  or  weeds)  in 
the  larger  air^tubes,  a  portion  of  this  liquid  is  generally  drawn  into  the 
lungs  by  convulsive  efforts  at  respiration.  It  fills  the  cells,  and  penetrates 
the  substance  of  the  organs,  giving  to  them  that  flabby  or  doughy  con- 
sistency above  described.  In  some  eases  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may 
be  found  in  the  windpipe  and  lungs  :  this  occurs  when  a  person  has  been 
drowned  with  a  full  stomach.  Vomiting  takes  place,  and  the  vomited 
matters  are  drawn  into  the  lungs  by  the  attempt  to  breathe. 

The  state  of  the  heart  in  the  drowned  has  given  rise  to  some  discussion. 
In  asphyxia  the  right  cavities  ai*e  generally  found  to  contain  blood,  while 
the  left  cavities  are  either  empty  or  they  contain  much  less  than  the  right. 
If  the  heart  of  an  asphyxiated  animal  be  examined  soon  aft^r  death,  it  will 
be  seen  that  all  its  cavities,  as  well  as  the  large  veins,  are  gorged  with 
blood :  all  its  cavities  are,  indeed,  distended  to  the  utmost.  When 
cadaveric  rigidity  sets  in,  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  more  or  less  emptied 
of  its  contents ;  but  not  so  the  right  side.  Hence,  in  an  ordinary  post- 
mortem examination  in  cases  of  death  by  asphyxia,  whilst  the  left  side  is 
found  comparatively  empty,  the  right  appears  gorged,  as  has  been  just 
said.  (Foster's  '  Physiology,'  2nd  ed.  p.  305.)  Out  of  fifty-three  inspec- 
tions made  by  Ogston,  the  right  cavities  were  found  empty  only  in  two 
eases,  and  the  left  cavities  empty  in  fourteen.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  48, 
p.  291.)     In  one  case  of  drowning,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  contained 
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Bcarcely  any  blood ;  and  in  another  case,  the  only  medical  difficulty  regard 
ing  death  by  drowning  presented  itself  in  an  emptiness  or  non-distensioi 
of  the  right  cavities  of  the  organ.  The  observations  accnmnlated  bj 
l^'orman  Chevers  show  that  a  full  condition  of  the  heart,  although  t 
common,  is  not  an  invariable  concomitant  of  asphyxia,  either  from  drown- 
ing or  any  other  canse.  (*  Med.  Jnrispr.  for  India,'  1856,  p.  441.)"  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  action  of  the  heart  continues  after  the  stoppage  oi 
respiration,  and  that  the  period  at  which  this  organ  ceases  to  contract  u 
variable.  Hence,  in  some  cases,  there  may  be  sufficient  power  in  the  righ^ 
eavities  to  contract  upon  their  contents,  and  to  expel,  more  or  less  com* 
pletely,  the  last  traces  of  blood  received  by  them  from  the  body.  EmptinesE 
of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  must  not,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  incon- 
sistent with  death  from  drowning ;  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  taken 
as  an  absolute  proof  that  the  person  has  died  from  asphyxia.  Biedell 
states  that  in  half  the  number  of  instances  which  had  fallen  under  his 
observation,  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  contained  equal  quantities  of  blood ; 
in  the  other  half,  the  right  side  contained  the  larger  proportion.  In  one 
case  only  the  emptiness  of  the  left  side  contrasted  strongly  with  the  fulness 
of  the  right. 

A  greater  or  less  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  is  described  as  one 
of  the  appearances  met  with  in  drowning ;  but  this,  when  it  exists,  is  pro- 
bably a  consequence  of  a  congested  state  of  the  lungs.  It  is  evident  that 
the  state  of  the  cerebral  vessels  can  afford  no  presumption  that  death  has 
taken  place  by  drowning.  In  the  author's  experience  the  quantity  of  blood 
contained  within  the  cerebral  vessels  has  rarely  been  so  great  as  to  call  for 
particular  notice. 

In  examining  the  abdomen,  it  will  commonly  be  found  that  the  stomach 
contains  water,  which  appears  to  enter  into  this  organ  by  the  act  of 
swallowing  during  the  struggle  for  life.  This  may  be  salt  or  fresh,  accord- 
ing to  the  medium  in  which  the  drowning  has  taken  place.  The  quantity 
is  subject  to  great  variation :  sometimes  it  is  large,  at  other  times  small, 
and  in  some  instances  no  water  whatever  is  found.  The  absence  of 
water  may  probably  indicate  a  rapid  death,  as  there  could  have  been  no 
power  to  swallow.  Orfila  has  remarked,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  is  occasionally  much  discoloured  in  drowned  subjects. 
He  observed  also,  that  when  drowning  took  place  while  the  process  of 
digestion  was  going  on,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  often  bad  a 
pinkish,  red,  or  violet  tint.  When  the  dead  body  had  remained  a  long 
time  in  water,  this  membrane  was  observed  to  acquire  a  deep  violet  or 
brovm  colour.  It  has  been  said  that  the  diaphragm  is  generally  much 
raised  towards  the  chest ;  but  this  may  depend  on  gaseous  putrefaction, 
and  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  abdomen  by  the  formation  of  gas  in  the 
intestines.  The  urinary  bladder  in  some  cases  contains  urine — in  others  it 
is  perfectly  empty.  Casper  found  it  empty  in  one-half  of  the  cases  which 
he  examined.  It  is  obvious  that  the  state  in  which  the  bladder  is  found 
must  depend  on  its  condition  at  the  time  at  which  the  drowning  occurred. 
(See,  in  reference  to  the  appearances  in  the  drowned,  a  paper  by  Ogston, 
•Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  pp.  763,  854  et  seq.;  another  by  Riedell,  *Med.  Gas.' 
vol.  46,  p.  478;  Casper,  'Ger.  Leich.-Oeffn.'  vol.  1,  p.  87;  2,  p.  105;  and 
*Klin.  Novellen,'  1863,  p.  523.) 

A  woman's  body  had  been  in  the  water  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
inspection  was  made  twenty-four  hours  after  death.  The  contracted  state 
of  the  skin  (cutis  anserina,  or  goose-skin)  was  well  marked.  The  vessels 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  somewhat  congested,  the  principal 
seat  of  congestion  being  at  the  base.  The  tongue  was  neither  swollen  nor 
indented,  but  pallid.     Mucous  froth  in  considerable  quantity  was  found  in 
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the  windpipe :  the  yesicles  were  exceedingly  minute  in  the  upper  part,  but 
at  the  lower  portion  of  the  tube  they  were  as  large  as  a  mustard-seed.  A 
fonall  quantity  of  clear  fluid  flowed  through  the  bronchial  tubes  when  the 
lungs  were  raised.  The  lungs  were  not  collapsed:  they  crepitated  on 
pressure,  and  were  rather  bloodless  anteriorly;  posteriorly  they  were 
somewhat  gorged  with  blood,  apparently  from  gravitation.  The  stomach 
had  about  a  pint  of  fluid  in  it,  which  seemed  to  be  water  mixed  with  some 
undigested  meat.  The  lining-membrane  was  slightly  pink  in  colour.  The 
right  side  of  the  heart  was  very  flabby,  and  contained  scarcely  any  blood. 
The  blood  throughout  the  body  was  quite  fluid.  The  appearances  of 
^uphyxia  were  not  so  well  marked  in  the  lungs  and  heart  of  this  subject  as 
they  usually  are ;  nevertheless,  the  state  of  the  windpipe,  air-tubes,  and 
stomach  was  characteristic  of  death  from  drowning.  As  a  contrast  to 
this,  and  as  showing  the  variable  nature  of  the  appearances  met  with  in 
the  drowned,  the  following  case  is  worthy  of  notice.  A  woman,  in  full 
health,  was  observed  to  be  intoxicated  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  about  one 
hour  before  her  body  was  discovered  in  shallow  water;  she  could  not 
therefore  have  remained  long  under  water.  The  body  was  examined  about 
sixteen  hours  after  death.  The  face  was  swollen,  and  of  a  mottled  purple 
colour.  The  arms  and  thighs  presented  patches  of  discoloration,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  whitish  froth  issued  from  the  mouth,  the  amount  of 
which  was  not  increased  by  pressure  upon  the  chest,  although  a  small 
quantity  of  watery  fluid  escaped  when  the  body  was  turned  over.  On 
opening  the  chest,  numerous  old  pleuntic  adhesions  were  found;  on  the 
removal  of  which,  and  by  the  consequent  compression  of  the  lungs,  a 
discharge  of  watery  froth  took  place  £nom  the  mouth.  All  parts  of  the 
lungs  were  gorged  with  blood,  and  were  much  heavier  and  of  a  darker  red 
colour  than  in  the  normal  state.  The  posterior  portions  of  both  lungs  were 
engorged.  The  windpipe  and  air-tubes  contained  the  same  kind  of  watery 
froth  or  frothy  mucus  as  that  which  had  issued  from  the  mouth.  The 
liver  was  large,  engorged,  and  of  a  bright-red  colour.  The  right  cavities 
of  the  heart  and  the  coronary  veins  were  filled  with  dark  fluid  blood ;  the 
left  cavities  were  empty.     (*  Phil.  Med.  Exam.'  March,  1845,  p.  169.) 

In  a  woman  the  cerebral  vessels  were  nearly  empty,  the  lungs  rather 
voluminous,  the  bronchial  tubes  containing  a  small  quantity  of  frothy 
mucus,  and  the  right  side  of  the  heart  containing  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fluid  blood.  There  were  slight  marks  of  inflammatory  (?)  redness  about 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines — accounted  for  in  the 
stomach  by  digestion  going  on  at  the  time  of  death  :  the  organ  contained 
about  a  quart  of  fluid  matter,  consisting  of  food  mixed  with  water,  probably 
swallowed  in  the  act  of  drowning.  There  were  no  traces  of  poison  in  the 
stomach,  nor  marks  of  violence  on  the  body.  In  another  case,  the  eyes 
were  half  open,  the  hands  not  clenched,  the  fingers  straight,  the  vessels  of 
the  brain  very  much  congested.  The  lungs  were  distended,  the  windpipe 
was  empty,  and  the  air-tubes  in  their  smaller  ramifications  were  filled  with 
a  soapy  tenacious  mucus.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  and  larger  veins  were 
distended  with  fluid  blood.  The  gullet  contained  a  clear  watery  fluid — 
the  stomach  three  ounces  of  a  clear  fluid  destitute  of  smell  and  colour,  with 
the  exception  of  a  green  tint  from  a  minute  quantity  of  vegetable  matter, 
resembling  the  confervBB  of  ponds.  The  liver  was  much  congested.  This 
woman  was  found  drowned  in  a  shallow  pond.  The  body  in  each  of  these 
cases  was  examined  shortly  after  death.     (^  Lancet,'  May  29,  1841.) 

It  would  generally  be  wrong  to  place  reliance  on  the  appearances  pre- 
sented by  a  dead  body  after  two  or  three  weeks'  submersion.  The  putre- 
factive changes  which  take  place  in  the  cavities  (vol.  1,  p.  124)  will  so 
alter  the  appearances  of  the  viscera,  that  a  medical  man  may  be  easily 
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misled  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death.    In  an  inquest  on  the 
body  of  Edward  Souths  held  at  Ljnn  in  March,  1871,  it  appeared  that  it 
had  been  three  weeks  in  the  water.     One  medical  witness  said  that  front 
the  presence  of  water  in  the  stomach,  and  the  flniditj  of  the  blood,  his 
opinion  was  that  deceased  had  died  from  drowning.     Another  contended 
that  from  the  lungs  being  found  in  a  collapsed  state,  death  had  not  taken, 
place  from  drowning.     The  jury  could  therefore  come  to  no  satisfactory 
verdict.     The  proper  course  in  such  a  case  would  have  been  to  state  that 
the  changes  which  had  taken  place  after  death  had  rendered  it  impossible 
to  form  a  correct  opinion.     The  difficulties  which  arose  in  Kirwan's  case 
{Beg,  V.  Kirwan,  Dublin   Commis.  Court,  1853),  depended  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  before  the  body  of  the 
deceased  woman  was  inspected.     On  the  day  following  its  removal  from 
the  water,  the  body  was  superficially  examined  externally.     Thirty-one 
days  after  death,  and  twenty-six  days  after  burial,  it  was  exhumed,  and  a 
proper  inspection  made.     The  lungs  were  found  engorged  with  blood ;  the 
heart  empty;  the  stomach  empty  and  contracted.     The  absence  of  the 
usual  appearances  found  in  recent  cases  of  drowning  was  considered  by 
some  of  the  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  woman  had  not  died  by  drowning ;. 
therefore  that  she  had  died  from  some  other  cause,  and  her  body  after- 
wards placed  in  the  water.     Considered  apart  from  the  moral  evidence, 
the  inspection  of  the  body  threw  no  light  whatever  upon  the  cause  of  death. 
Medical  evidence  based  upon  appearances  so  long  after  death  is  untrust- 
worthy.    (See  the  case  of  Sarah  Stout^  post^  pp»  22,  24.) 

WAS   DEATH   CAUSED   BY  DROWKINO  ? 

For  a  correct  solution  of  this  question,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  consider 
how  far  the  appearances  met  with  in  the  drowned  are  characteristic  of  this 
form  of  death.  Among  the  external  sigoR  of  drowning,  when  the  body  is 
seen  soon  after  death,  are  paleness  of  the  surface,  a  contracted  state  of  the 
skin  (cutis  anserina),  and  the  presence  of  a  mucous  froth  about  the  nostrils 
and  Ups.  The  absence  of  these  appearances,  however,  would  not  prove 
that  the  person  had  not  been  drowned  ;  for  if  the  body  had  remained  some 
time  in  water,  or  if  it  has  been  long  exposed  to  air  before  it  is  seen  by  a 
medical  man,  the  skin  may  undergo  various  changes  in  its  condition  and 
colour,  and  mucous  froth  may  no  longer  be  found  adhering  to  the  nostrils 
and  lips. 

State  of  the  skin. — The  goose-skin  or  cutis  anserina,  which  is  frequently 
observed  in  the  drowned,  shows  that  the  skin  possessed  the  living  power  of 
contractility  at  the  time  of  immersion.  Wagner  suggests  that  the  appear- 
ance might  be  produced  in  a  dead  body  if  thrown  into  cold  water  imme- 
diately after  death,  t.e.  while  the  skin  is  warm.  As  none  but  assassins 
would  be  likely  to  resort  to  this  proceeding,  the  objection  would,  if 
admitted,  leave  the  fact  of  drowning  still  to  be  made  out  by  an  internal 
inspection.  This  contracted  condition  of  the  skin  could  hardly  be  mistaken 
for  a  naturally  rough  or  horny  skin,  as  suggested  by  Casper.  (*  GTer.  Leich.- 
OefFn.*  vol.  1,  p.  89.)  As  this  condition  of  the  skin  is  not  invariably  present, 
even  in  the  recently  drowned,  its  absence  must  not  be  taken  to  negative 
the  hypothesis  of  drowning. 

Substances  grasped  in  the  hands. — In  speaking  of  the  external  appear- 
ances  of  the  body,  it  was  stated  that  foreign  substances  are  sometimes 
found  locked  within  the  hands,  X)r  lodged  under  the  nails  of  drowned  sub- 
jects. This  fact  may  occasionally  afford  strong  circumstantial  evidence  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  person  has  died.  If  materials  are  found  grasped 
within  the  hands  of  the  deceased  which  have  evidently  been  torn  fix>m  the 
banks  of  a  canal  or  river,  or  from  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  which  the 
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body  18  found,  we  have  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  person  died 
in  the  water;  for  although  it  is  possible  to  imagine  that  the  deceased 
siay  have  struggled  on  the  bank,  and  have  been  killed  prior  to  submersion, 
|ret  in  the  value  attached  to  this  sign  we  are  assuming  that  there  are 
neither  marks  of  violence  on  the  person,  nor  any  appearances  about  the  body 
mfficientlj  striking  to  lead  the  examiner  to  suspect  that  death  had  occurred 
in  any  other  way  than  by  drowning.  If  the  substance  locked  within 
the  fingers  or  finger-nails  is  sand  of  the  same  character  as  that  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river  or  pond,  or  portions  of  weeds  there  growing,  it  is 
iifficnlt  to  conceive  any  stronger  evidence  to  establish  the  fact  of  death 
having  taken  place  subsequently  to  submersion.  The  abrasion  of  the 
Sngers  is  a  circumstance  of  minor  importance  :  no  value  could  be  attached 
to  this  state  of  the  fingers  as  an  indication  of  a  person  having  perished  by 
drowning,  unless  it  were  in  conjunction  with  the  appearances  above 
described.  A  witness  would  be  constrained  to  admit  in  many  cases  that 
the  fingers  might  become  abraded  or  excoriated  after  death,  or  even  before 
snbmersion  ;  while  in  no  case  could  he  be  called  upon  to  make,  in  regard  to 
substances  found  grasped  within  the  hands,  an  admission  which  would 
invalidate  the  evidence  deducible  from  this  condition.  This  must  be 
regarded  as  a  satisfactory  proof  of  a  person  having  been  alive  after  his 
body  was  in  the  water.  It  is  well  known  that  when  two  or  three  persons 
are  drowned  by  the  same  accident,  they  are  not  infrequently  found  clasped 
within  each  other's  arms — a  fact  which  at  once  proves  that  they  must  have 
been  living  when  submerged :  so,  if  a  dead  body  is  discovered  still  holding 
to  a  rope,  cable,  or  oar,  no  further  evidence  is  required  to  show  that  the 
deceased  must  have  died  from'drowning.  Both  attaches  great  importance 
to  the  closing  or  contraction  of  the  hands  and  feet  as  evidence  of  this  kind 
of  death.  There  is  a  whitish  and  more  or  less  blue  coloration  of  the 
skin  and  a  persistent  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  hands  and 
feet.  He  states  that  he  has  found  these  appearances  within  half  an  hour 
of  the  time  of  submersion,  and  that  they  last  until  putrefaction  begins. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.' 1867,  ],  223.) 

The  internal  appearances  upon  which  medical  jurists  chiefly  rely  as 
proofe  of  death  from  drowning  are — first,  water  m  the  stsmach;  and 
secondly,  water  with  a  mucous  froth  in  the  air-passages  and  lungs. 

1.  Water  in  the  stomach. — Riedell  found  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  drowning,  water  passed  into  the  stomach.  In  animals  previously  killed, 
and  placed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  water  with  the  mouth  wide  open,  no 
fluid  penetrated  into  the  stomach.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  478.)  Water 
commonly  passes  into  the  stomach  of  a  living  animal  while  drowning,  as 
a  result  of  the  act  of  swallowing.  It  has  been  observed,  that  when  an 
animal  is  stunned  prior  to  submersion,  water  does  not  pass  into  the  gullet ; 
and  when  syncope  occurs  none  will  be  found.  As  a  proof  that  its  entrance 
into  this  oi^n  depends  on  the  act  of  swallowing,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
quantity  in  the  stomach  is  greater  when  an  animal  is  allowed  to  come 
frequently  to  the  surface  and  respire,  than  when  it  is  maintained  altogether 
below  the  surface.  The  power  of  swallowing  is  immediately  suspended  on 
the  occurrence  of  asphyxia,  and  in  this  way  we  may  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  difference  ol»erved  in  the  two  cases.  The  water  thus  found  is  in 
variable  quantity :  and  there  are  some  cases  of  drowning  in  which  water 
is  not  present  in  the  stomach.  It  was  found  by  Ogston  in  five  cases  out 
of  seven.  (*  Ed.  Med.  and  Sur.  Jour.'  Jan.  1837.)  In  dissecting  cats  which 
had  been  droYmed,  the  author  repeatedly  remarked  the  absence  of  water 
from  the  stomach :  in  these  instonces  the  animals  had  been  invariably 
kept  under  water  from  the  first  moment  of  their  submersion,  and  were 
thus  in  a  condition  but  little  favourable  to  the  power  of  swallowing.    Water 
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does  not  readily  penetrate  into  the  stomach  of  a  body  which  has  been 
thrown  in  after  death,  the  sides  of  the  gullet  being  too  closely  contracted 
to   allow  of  the  passage  of  fluid.     If  putrefaction  is  adranced,   it   is 
possible  that  some  water  may  enter ;  but  a  medical  man  may  easily  judge 
from   the  general  state  of  the  body   how  far  this  process   may  have 
been  concerned  in  the  admission  of  fluid  into  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
Orfila  has  suggested  that  water  may  be  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  person 
apparently  drowned  in  consequence  of  this  liquid  having  been  drunk  by 
the  deceased,  or  artificially  injected  by  another  into  the  stomach  after 
death.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive   under  what  circumstances  the  latter 
objection  could  be  made,  or  what  purpose  it  would  answer.     In  relying 
npon  the  presence  of  water  in  the  stomach,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
deceased  may  hare  drunk  water  before  his  body  was  submerged.     The 
body  of  a  child,  aged  two  years,  was  taken  out  of  a  piece  of  water  and 
inspected.     The  usual  appearances  of  drowning,  with  one  exception,  were 
absent.      There   was  no   congestion  in  the   brain   or  lungs,   there  was 
lemptiness  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  no  water  in  the  air-passages,  and 
thus  a  want  of  evidence  of  death  from  apoplexy  or  suffocation.     The  blood 
was  of  a  clear  red  colour,  and  very  fluid :  the  stomach  was  almost  filled 
with  water,  in  which  some  food  floated.      No  cause  of  violent  death  wa.s 
apparent  on   inspection.      The  presence  of  water  in  the  stomach  was 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  child  had  been  playing  with  its  nurse  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream.     It  complained  of  intense  thirst,  and  the  nurse 
gave  it  a  copious  draught  of  water.     Almost  immediately  after  this,  the 
nurse  having  walked  away,  the  child  must  have  fallen  from  the  bank  into 
the  water.     (Casper,  'Ger.  Leich.-Oeffn.'  voL  1,  p.  91.)     The  discovery  of 
water  in  the  stomach,  except  under  circumstances  to  be  presently  mentioned, 
is  not,  therefore,  a  necessary  proof  that  it  has  been  swallowed  during  the 
act  of  drowning. 

It  is  of  course  presumed  that  the  liquid  contained  within  the  stomach 
is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  in  which  the  body  is  immersed ;  for  it  is 
possible  that  fresh  water  may  be  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  person  drowned 
in  salt  water.  If  the  water  contain  mud,  straw,  duckweed,  moss,  diatoms, 
or  any  substances  like  those  existing  in  the  pond  or  river  where  the  drown* 
ing  occurred,  this  is  a  proof,  when  the  inspection  is  recent,  of  its  having 
been  swallowed  by  a  living  person.  In  the  case  of  Mary  Ashford  (^Bex.  v. 
Thomtony  Warwick  Sum.  Ass.  1817),  some  duckweed  with  about  half  a  pint 
of  water  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  deceased.  The  body  was  dis- 
covered in  a  pond  in  which  duckweed  was  growing.  This  fact  sufficed  to 
prove  that  the  deceased  must  have  been  living  when  immersed.  In  184S, 
the  body  of  a  young  woman  was  found  in  the  Medway  under  circumstances 
that  led  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  murder.  The  medical  witness  deposed 
that  there  were  no  marks  of  external  violence,  nor  any  sign  of  the  deceased 
having  struggled  with  the  supposed  murderers.  There  was  some  long  grass 
at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  and  in  the  throat.  The  gi*ass  was  not  the  same 
as  that  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  such  as  grew  at  the  bottom, 
which  the  deceased  had  probably  swallowed  after  having  gone  living  into 
the  water.  On  this  evidence  the  accused  was  discharged.  A  case  in 
which  the  question  of  death  by  drowning  was  answered  affirmatively  nnd^ 
similar  circumstances  is  reported  by  Rawitz.  (Casper*s  *  Vierteljahrsschr.* 
1865,  i.  59.)  The  body  was  found  in  a  pond,  with  injuries  on  the  head. 
It  was  obvious  from  the  appearances  that  the  deceased  had  had  the  power 
of  swallowing  after  immersion  in  the  water.  In  one  case  (Beg.  v,  Oamt^ 
Bury  St.  Edmund's  Lent  Ass.  1851,  jpost^  p.  23),  the  body  of  deceased  v^as 
found  with  her  head  among  water-weeds,  some  of  which  were  discovered 
in  her  throat,  and  the  finger-nails  were  filled  with  sand  and  mud,  as  if 
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datdied  oonviilsiyely.  These  facts  aided  in  proving  that  deoeased  had 
died  from  drowning.  The  absence  of  water  from  the  stomach  cannot, 
however,  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  person  has  not  died  from  drowning, 
because  in  some  instances  it  is  not  swallowed,  and  in  others  it  may  drain 
awaj  and  be  lost  after  death  before  an  inspection  is  made. 

2.  Water  wi^  mucous  froth  in  the  air-^passages  and  lungs. — If  the  bodj 
is  removed  from  the  water  with  care,  and  is  examined  at  a  sufficiently 
early  period,  these  appearances  will  famish  satisfactory  evidence  of  death 
from  drowning.  The  mncons  froth  is  generally  tinged  with  blood ;  its 
mode  of  production  has  been  elsewhere  described  (antCj  p.  13),  and  other 
conditions  have  been  pointed  out  in  which  such  an  appearance  may  be 
produced.  Biedell  regards  it  as  a  constant  sign  of  death  by  drowning. 
In  all  his  experiments  and  observations  he  states  that  *he  found  a  frothy 
fluid  in  the  windpipe,  bronchi,  and  lungs.  After  death  it  gradually  dis- 
appeared from  the  air-tubes,  but  not  from  the  lungs.  The  mobility  of  this 
froth  is,  he  contends,  a  distinctive  character  of  death  by  drowning,  and  is 
not  met  with  in  any  other  form  of  death.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  •478.) 
The  presence  of  a  frothy  fluid  would  undoubtedly  show  that  liquid,  from 
some  cause,  had  penetrated  into  the  air-passages ;  and  when  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  presence  of  water  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  it  may 
be  considered  to  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  death  from  drowning.  On 
the  other  hand,  its  absence  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  a  person  has 
not  died  from  this  cause.  A  mucous  froth  may  not  be  found  when  the 
body  has  remained  for  a  long  period  in  the  water  after  death,  since  by  the 
free  passage  of  this  fluid  into  and  out  of  the  air-tubes,  the  fioth,  although 
formed  in  the  first  instance,  may  have  disappeared.  If,  after  removal  from 
the  water,  the  body  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  days  before  it  is 
-examined,  it  is  rare  that  this  appearance  is  seen.  The  mucous  froth  may 
have  been  formed  in  the  windpipe,  but  it  may  have  entirely  disappeared, 
owin^  to  the  incautioas  manner  in  which  the  body  has  been  handled  on 
its  removal  from  water.  Thus,  if  removed  with  the  head  depending,  any 
liquid  which  may  be  contained  within  the  lungs  will  escape,  and  in  passing 
through  the  air-passages  will  remove  the  froth. 

3.  Water  and  foreign  substances  in  tJie  lungs. — It  has  been  stated  (pp.  3, 
12)  that  in  the  act  of  drowning,  water  is  drawn  with  considerable  force 
into  the  lungs,  by  violent  attempts  at  inspiration.  The  aspiratory  force 
thus  exerted  by  the  lungs  is  considerable.  It  has  been  found  that  when 
the  heads  of  animals  were  plunged  below  mercury,  some  of  this  fluid  metal, 
in  spite  of  its  great  density,  was  actually  drawn  into  the  lungs,  and  globules 
of  it  were  seen  in  the  air-cells.  A  fortiori,  this  takes  place  in  a  greater 
degree  with  water  which  is  forcibly  drawn  into,  and  permeates,  the  spongy 
texture  of  the  lungs,  rendering  death  more  rapid  and  recovery  more 
difficult  than  in  other  forms  of  asphyxia.  This  aspiratory  force  of  the 
longs  has  been  measured,  and  is  found,  in  small  animals,  to  be  equal  to 
raising  a  column  of  mercury  four  inches  in  height.  Not  only  is  water  thus 
drawn  in,  but  sand,  mud,  weeds,  or  other  substances  floating  in  it,  are  also 
carried  into  the  air-tubes  and  cells  of  the  lungs.  When  the  water  is  mixed 
with  weeds  or  mud,  and  water  presenting  the  same  admixture  is  found  in 
the  throat  and  stomach,  this  is  strong  evidence  that  the  body  has  been 
plunged  into  the  medium  when  the  power  of  breathing  and  swallowing 
still  existed,  and  hence  that  the  deceased  has  been  drowned.  Attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  stomach  and  lungs  together,  will  therefore  be 
of  importance  in  cases  of  alleged  child-murder  by  drowning,  since  it 
may  aid  in  proving  or  disproving  the  charge.  In  a  case  tried  at  the 
Cent.  Crim.  Uourt,  Ap.  1861,  some  greenish-coloured  mud  was  found  in  the 
throat,  lungs,  and  stomach  of  an  infant  whose  body  had  been  removed  from 
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a  pond.     The  prisoner  was  acquitted,  chiefly  on  the  suggestion  that  she 
might  have  thrown  the  body  of  her  child  into  the  water  when  she  believed 
it  to  be  dead,  and  one  or  two  gasps  might  have  accounted  for  the  appear- 
ance presented  by  the  stomach  and  longs.     When  a  dead  body  is  thrown 
into  the  water,  and  has  remained  there  some  time,  water,  fine  particles  of 
sand,  mud,  weeds,  <ic.,  may  pass  through  the  windpipe  into  the  air-tubes. 
Water  under  these  circumstances,  however,  does  not  penetrate  into  the- 
substance  of  the  lungrg  as  by  aspiration  during  life,  and  the  amount  which 
passes  through  the  chink  of  the  glottis  is  small.     1£  simply  an  after-death 
effect,  the  water  is  found  only  in  the  larger  air-tubes  unaccompanied  by 
mucous  froth.     In  most  cases,  however,  the  effect  of  aspiration,  as  a  result 
of  living  power,  is  so  manifest,  that  the  examiner  can  have  no  difficult 
in  forming  an  opinion.      Chevers  was  required  to  examine   the   body 
of  a  child  found  dead  in  a  tank  at   a  distance  from   the  house  of  its 
parents.     The  internal  appearances  showed  that  the  child  had  died  from 
drowning.     The  air-passages  contained  green  vegetable-matter,  and  the 
right  air-tube  was  almost  completely  filled  with  so  large  a  portion  of  an 
aquatic  weed  doubled  together,  that  it  appeared  astomshing  how  such  8 
body  could  have  passed  into  the  windpipe.     It  was  proved  that  no  weed  of 
this  kind  was  growing  in  the  tank  in  which  the  dead  body  was  found ;  and 
farther  inquiry  led  to  the  discovery,  that  the  body  of  the  boy  had  been 
found  by  a  woman  in  a  tank  near  his  home,  in  which  a  weed  like  that 
taken  from  the  air-passages  grew  abundantly.      She  had  conveyed  the 
corpse  to  the  more  distant  tank,  which  belonged  to  a  person  against  whom 
she  bore  a  grudge.     ('  Med.  Jorispr.  for  India,'  1856,  p.  351.)     The  onlj 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  facts  was,  that  the  child  must  have  been 
living  when  placed  in  the  tank  in  which  the  weed  grew,  and  have  drawn 
it  in  by  its  efforts  to  breathe.     Its  presence  indicated  a  living  act,  and' 
that  the  body  was  not  put  after  death  into  the  w^ater  of  the  first  tank,  hot 
wfaei^  dead  it  was  subsequently  carried  to  the  second  tank  and  placed  there 
ioT  a  malicious  purpose. 

A  medical  man  may  be  occasionally  required  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  length  of  time  that  may  have  elapsed  since  the  act  of  drowning,  when 
the  dead  body  of  a  person  has  been  discovered  in  water.  The  rules  which 
have  been  suggested  for  the  guidance  of  a  medical  witness  on  these  occa- 
sions are  given  at  page  125,  vol.  1.  They  are  open  to  so  many  exceptions, 
owing  to  the  different  degrees  in  which  putrefaction  takes  place  in  bodies 
exposed  under  similar  circumstances,  that  they  are  but  of  little  service  as  a 
basis  for  medical  evidence.  On  the  production  of  adipocere  as  a  result  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  body  in  water,  and  the  properties  of  this  substance, 
see  vol.  1,  p.  127. 

It  is  usually  taken  as  a  rule  that  putrefaction  in  water  takes  place  with 
only  one-half  the  rapidity  with  which  the  change  takes  place  when  the 
body  is  exposed  to  air.  The  first  external  appearance  of  putrefaction  in 
water  is,  according  to  Devergie,  a  green  patch  on  the  sternum,  and  not 
on  the  abdomen  as  in  ordinary  putrefaction. 

F.  Og^ton,  jun.,  in  a  recent  paper  (*  Ed.  Med.  Jour.'  1882,  2,  p.  865), 
summarizes  the  characteristic  sig^ns  of  drowning  as  follows.  1,  When 
abundance  of  water  pours  from  the  mouth  on  turning  the  corpse  face  down- 
wards, and  if  white  watery  froth  be  found  at  the  month  and  nostrils,  or  if 
it  may  be  made  to  issue  from  them  on  compressing  the  chest,  we  may  be- 
justified  in  giving  an  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  drowning,  especially 
when  the  accessory  signs,  viz.  rosy  redness  of  the  face  and  front  of  the 
chest,  goose-skin,  and  bleaching  and  corrugation  of  the  hands,  are  well 
marked;  presuming  always  that  no  lethal  injuries  are  seen  on  the  body, 
which  would  appear  to  have  been  inflicted  before  death,  and  no  traces  of 
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connosiTe  action,  &c.,  from  poisons  be  observable  about  the  lips,  hands, 
dothes,  Ac. ;  bat  to  justify  ns  in  giving  a  more  positive  opinion,  we  onght 
to  have  famished  to  as  a  detailed  account  of  the  locality  in  which,  and  the 
nrcmnstances  under  which,  the  body  was  observed  before  its  removal  to 
the  place  where  it  lies  for  examination.  2.  Where  a  complete  inspection 
3f  the  body  is  permitted,  we  may  give  a  more  positive  opinion  when,  in 
iddition  to  the  external  appearances,  water  in  marked  quantity,  mixed  with 
white  watery  froth,  is  found  in  the  lungs  and  stomach,  and  also,  perhaps, 
when  a  large  quantity  of  watery  fluid  is  seen  in  the  pleural  cavities  ;  when 
sand,  sea- weed,  &c.,  is  found  in  the  bronchi,  or  even  in  the  windpipe ;  when 
the  longs  are  bulky  or  protrude  on  the  removal  of  the  sternum ;  and  when 
the  blood  within  the  h^urt  is  wholly  fluid— especially  when  with  these  signs 
fre  find  marked  appearances  of  asphyxia  in  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  Ao. 


CHAPTER  54. 

nrmiABT  of  medical  evidence — cases  INVOLVIXG  MEDICO-LEOAt.  QUESTIONS 
— SPKCinC  GRAVmr  of  the  HUICAN  body,  living  and  dead— COINCIDENTAL 
CAUSES  OF  DEATH — ^MABKS  OF  VIOLENCE  ON  THE  DROWNED— AOOIDBNTAL 
FRACTURES — ^WAS  THE  DROWNING  THE  RESULT  OF  HOMICIDE,  SUICIDE,  OR 
ACCIDENT? — DROWNING  IN  SHALLOW  WATER — DROWNING  FROM  PARTIAL 
IMMBRSION. 

[x  the  preceding  chapter  the  evidence  which  a  medical  inspection  of  a 
Irowned  body  is  capable  of  affording  has  been  brought  under  review.  The 
>nlj  characters  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed,  as  medical  proofs  of  death 
bom  drowning,  are — 1st,  the  presence  of  a  mucous  froth  in  the  wind- 
[»pe  and  air-tubes;  2nd,  of  water  and  froth  in  the  air-tubes  and  air* 
sells  of  the  lungs;  and  3rd,  of  water  in  the  stomach.  An  early 
nspection  of  the  body  may  enable  a  medical  man  to  come  to  a  satisfactory 
xmclusion  that  death  was  or  was  not  caused  by  drowning.  The  longer 
this  inspection  is  delayed,  the  more  ambiguous  the  evidence  becomes, 
since  the  froth  rapidly  disappears  from  the  air-tubes,  while  water  may  not 
be  found  in  the  lungs  and  stomach.  The  great  cause  of  failure  in  obtaining 
medical  proofs  of  <&owning  is  generally  the  unavoidable  delay  before  an 
inspection  is  made. 

A  man  died  suddenly  in  Paris,  and  the  body  was  soon  afterwards 
taken  to  the  Morgue.  It  there  underwent  a  minute  examination ; 
but  there  were  no  marks  of  violence  externally,  nor  were  there  any  appear- 
ances of  disease  internally  to  account  for  death.  In  the  course  of  the 
inspection  it  was  found  that  the  larynx,  windpipe,  and  air-tubes  contained 
a  mucous  froth.  In  the  larynx  this  was  white,  but  it  had  a  red  colour  in 
the  air-tubes.  Devergie  states  that  it  only  differed  fix>m  the  froth  as  it 
msts  in  the  drowned,  in  the  circumstance  of  its  being  in  large  vesicles  ; 
but  he  owns  that,  had  he  not  been  certain  of  the  contrary,  he  should  have 
presumed  that  he  was  examining  the  body  of  a  person  who  had  died  by 
drowning.  He  offers  no  suggestion  as  to  the  cause  of  this  appearance* 
There  was  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  the  stomach,  amounting  to  almost 
a  pint,  and  the  lungs  were  gorged  with  blood,  as  in  cases  of  asphyxia. 

A  person  may  be  suffocated,  or  may  die  from  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  or 
from  a  sudden  attack  of  any  fatal  disease  which  may  not  be  indicate  by 
'trell-marked  appearances  after  death  ;  the  body  is  thrown  into  or  falls  into 
water,  and  remains  there  a  few  days.  When  taken  out,  water  may  be 
bond  in  the  lungs,  but  there  may  be  none  in  the  stomach ;  there  may  bo 
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no  mncouB  froth  in  the  windpipe,  and  the  lungs  are  found  more  or  less 
congested.  In  the  case  of  a  sufEocated  body,  ^-ithout  marks  of  external 
violence,  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  whether  death  had  actually 
taken  place  within  the  water  or  not ;  since  persons  may  die  in  water,  or 
at  the  moment  of  immersion,  under  circumstances  in  which  the  appear- 
ances of  drowning  would  be  either  obscure  or  entirely  wanting.  Ogston 
relates  an  instructiye  case  of  death  from  epilepsy,  under  circumstanced 
which  might  have  led  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  violent  death,  from  the 
position  in  which  the  dead  body  was  found.  A  man  was  in  the  act  of 
leaving  a  privy,  when  he  was  seized  with  an  epileptic  fit,  and  fell  with  his 
ftice  in  a  piece  of  dirty  water,  which  did  not  exceed  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  with  a  depth  of  from  three  to  four  inches.  When  discovered  after 
death,  only  his  mouth  and  nostrils  and  one  cheek  were  found  to  have  been 
nnder  water.     (*  Med.  (Jaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  763.     See  post,  p.  31.) 

If,  in  examining  a  body  taken  from  water,  we  found  the  appearances 
of  mortal  disease,  or  marks  of  external  violence  sufficient  to  destroy  life, 
there  would  be  strong  ground  for  suspicion.  Why  the  body  of  a  person 
who  has  really  died  from  natural  causes  should  be  afterwards  thrown  into 
water  it  would  not  be  easy  to  explain  upon  any  hypothesis  of  innocence, 
but  we  can  readily  appreciate  the  motive  when  murderous  violence  has 
been  used.  After  the  lapse  of  five  or  six  weeks,  especially  if  the  body  has 
been  removed  from  the  water  for  the  greater  part  of  that  period,  none  of 
the  usual  appearances  of  drowning  will  be  met  with :  in  the  present  day, 
no  practitioner  would  think  of  seeking  for  evidence  under  such  circum- 
stances.  The  medical  opinions  expressed  by  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion at  the  trial  of  Spencer  Ccnvper^  for  the  alleged  murder  of  Sarah 
Stout  (Hertford  Ass.  1699),  are  therefore  worthy  of  remark,  if  only 
as  affording  an  example  of  what  is  to  be  avoided  on  these  occasions. 
The  body  of  the  deceased  was  found  floating  in  a  stream  about  thirteen 
hours  after  she  was  missed.  It  was  buried,  and  six  weeks  afterwards  was 
exhumed  and  examined.  No  water  was  found  in  the  stomach  or  lungs, 
which,  it  was  stated,  were  not  putrefied.  Six  medical  men  deposed  that 
when  a  person  was  drowned,  water  was  invariably  taken  into  the  stomach' 
and  lungs ;  and  as  none  was  found  in  this  instance,  they  were  of  opinion 
that  deceased  came  to  her  death  by  some  other  means ; — ^in  other  words, 
that,  as  alleged  in  the  indictment,  she  had  been  murdered  by  the  prisoner, 
and  her  dead  body  afterwards  thrown  into  the  water.  The  prisoner,  who 
was  a  man  of  education  and  good  social  position,  asked  one  of  these 
witnesses  whether,  after  six  weeks'  time,  water  would  remain  in  the  body  ? 
The  reply  to  this  intelligent  question  was,  that  there  should  be  some, 
because  *  it  can't  come  out  after  the  body  is  dead  hut  by  putrefaction  ;  and 
there  was  no  putrefaction.*  The  medical  witness  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  the  least  suspicion  that  the  deceased  might  have  died  without  swallow- 
ing any  water,  or  that  the  quantity  swallowed  might  have  been  small,  and 
entirely  lost  in  six  weeks  by  transudation  through  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
and  the  substance  of  the  lungs.    The  prisoner  was  acquitted.    (See  p.  24.)' 

The  dead  body  of  a  person  may  be  found  in  water  under  circumstances 
which  may  lead  to  a  strong  but  erroneous  suspicion  of  homicidal  inter- 
ference. A  gentleman,  eat.  30,  who  had  retired  to  his  dressing-room 
seemingly  in  good  health,  was  for  some  time  missing,  and  on  breaking 
open  the  door  his  body  was  found  lying  in  a  sponge-bath  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  using.  He  was  quite  dead,  but  there  was  still  some  warmth 
about  the  body.  He  was  lying  on  his  face  in  the  bath,  with  his  nose  and 
mouth  below  the  level  of  the  water.  Some  time  before  he  was  thus  dis- 
covered, a  fall  had  been  heard  in  his  room ;  but  no  particular  notice  was 
taken  of  it.     The  body  was  inspected  twenty-four  hours   afterwards. 
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Eztemallj  there  was  a  recent  wonnd  of  the  skiii  of  the  right  arm  above 
the  wrist,  evidently  cansed  by  pieces  of  a  washhand-basin  which  had  been 
broken.  There  was  much  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 
The  heart  was  slightly  enlarged^  and  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  were 
thickened.  In  the  right  ventricle  only  a  small  clot  of  blood  was  fonnd  : 
with  this  exception  the  cavities  were  perfectly  empty.  There  was 
some  cartilaginons  deposit  in  the  aortic  valves.  The  right  Inn^  was 
healthy,  and  presented  no  congestion :  the  left  was  wasted,  but  slightly 
congested.  An  inquest  was  held,  when  the  medical  and  other  evidence' 
tended  to  show  that,  although  the  body  was  found  with  the  face  under 
water,  the  deceased  had  not  died  from  drowning,  but  that  he  had  been 
seized  with  a  fit — ^probably  epileptic ;  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  sponge^ 
bath,  breaking  the  washhand-basin  in  the  fall,  and  thus  producing  the 
recent  wound  of  the  right  arm.  It  turned  out  that  he  had  previously  had 
two  epileptic  fits.  Kesteven  has  related  a  similar  case,  in  which  a 
man  who  was  jnst  about  to  jump  into  the  water  to  rescue  a  boy  who  ha4 
fallen  in  by  accident,  was  suddenly  seized  with  paralysis  and  died  in  three 
hours.  On  examination  there  was  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  and  this 
accounted  for  the  apoplectic  seizure.     ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  84,  p.  295.) 

In  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  attendant  on  the  appearances  of' 
drowning,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  certain  sign  of  drowning,  it  is  some- 
times assumed  that  the  deceased  must  have  died  from  some  other  cause. 
The  general  impression  among  non-medical  persons  appears  to  be  that, 
whether  in  drowning  or  suffocation,  there  ought  to  be  some  particular 
visible  change  in  some  part  of  the  body  to  indicate  at  once  the  kind  of 
death ;  but  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  notion  is  founded  on  false 
views.  A  medical  inference  of  drowning  is  foanded  upon  a  certain  series 
of  ^ts,  to  each  of  which,  individually,  it  may  be  easy  to  oppose  plausible 
objections;  but  taken  together  they  furnish  evidence  as  strong  as  is 
commonly  required  for  the  proof  of  any  other  kind  of  death. 

A  trial  took  place  in  which  the  witnesses  were  severely  cross-examined 
on  the  appearances  cansed  by  drowning.  (^The  Queen  v.  Longley,  C.  C.  C. 
Ap.  1841.)  The  mother  of  the  deceased  child  was  charged  with  murder  by 
drowning  it.  Wlien  the  body  of  the  child  was  removed  from  the  water,  its 
mouth  was  closed.  The  prisoner's  counsel  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear 
that  it  was  most  nsnal  to  find  the  mouth  open  in  cases  of  drowning ;  and 
that  the  only  proof  of  suffocation  by  drowning  which  had  been  adduced  was 
the  mucous  &oth  found  in  the  air-cells ;  and  that  this  could  not  have  gon^ 
through  the  mouth,  because  the  mouth  was  proved  to  have  been  closed. 
The  air  might  have  passed  into  the  air-cells  of  the  child  whilst  struggling 
in  its  mother's  arms  just  as  well  as  whilst  struggling  in  water.  After  what 
has  been  stated  regarding  the  mucous  froth,  it  is  not  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fallacy  of  the  assumptions  involved  in  this  argument.  The  state 
of  the  mouth  did  not  affect  the  question  of  death  from  drowning.  The 
mucous  froth  in  the  air-passages  was  the  best  possible  evidence  of  this  kind 
of  death.  The  mouth  might  have  been  spasmodically  closed  after  its  pro- 
duction. (See  also  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Owen,  Thomas,  and  Ellis,  Stafford 
Lent  Ass.  1840.)  In  one  case  (Beg,  v.  Camt,  Suffolk  Lent  Ass.  1851, 
ante,  p.  18),  the  medical  facts,  although  furnishing  conclusive  evidence  of 
drowning  when  taken  together,  were  individually  objected  to.  The  deceased 
was  found  dead  in  a  pond.  The  body  was  removed  after  it  had  been  lying 
about  four  hours  in  the  water,  and  was  cai-efully  examined  forty-one  hours 
after  death.  The  hair  was  hanging  back,  wet,  very  muddy,  with  leaves  and 
weeds  entangled  in  it ;  the  ears  were  muddy,  the  right  eye  ecchymosed,  the 
pupils  slightly  dilated,  the  lips  blueish,  and  there  were  blueish  patches  on 
the  face.    Slight  scratches  were  observable  on  the  right  side  of  the  f a^e.   TViti 
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skin  had  a  dull  leaden  hue.  The  jaws  wei*e  fixed,  the  teeth  tightly  clenched, 
and  the  tongue  not  protruding.  The  nails  were  filled  with  sand  and  mud. 
There  were  severe  bruises  on  both  arms  near  the  elbow,  equal  in  extent 
and  intensity.  The  tongue  was  greatly  congested,  and  covei^  with  froth 
and  mud,  which  extended  backwards  to  the  throat  and  nostrils  as  well  as 
into  the  larynx  and  windpipe,  and  the  upper  divisions  of  the  air-tubes  of 
the  lungs.  The  lungs  were  engorged  and  greatly  distended :  when  cut  in 
any  part  frothy  mucus  was  abundantly  poured  out,  and  a  watery  liquid 
escaped  on  pressure.  The  heart  was  healthy;  the  right  and  left  cavities 
were  filled  with  black  fluid  blood,  free  from  coagula.  There  were  small 
pieces  of  green  weed  in  the  air-tubes  (corresponding  to  weed  in  the 
pond)*  The  vessels  of  the  neck  were  distended  with  dark-coloured  liquid 
blood,  without  any  coagulum.  The  stomach  was  healthy;  it  contained 
partially-digested  food,  with  about  a  pmt  of  liquid  mixed  with  mud  and 
sand.  The  liver  was  enormously  congested,  bleeding  profusely  at  every 
section.  The  bladder  was  quite  empty,  and  contracted  to  the  smallest  sixe* 
The  sinuses  (large  vessels)  of  the  brain  were  not  much  distended,  and 
the  substance  of  the  oigan  was  not  greatly  congested.  Image  gave  an 
opinion,  which  was  perfectly  justified  by  these  appearances,  that  the 
deceased  had  died  from  drowning,  and  that  she  had  probably  been  held 
forcibly  under  water.  The  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  in  spite  of  an  attempt 
to  overthrow  it  in  the  defence,  was  established  by  the  confession  of  the 
criminal  before  execution. 

In  Beg,  v.  Griffin  (Shrewsbury  Lent  Ass.  1861)  the  prisoner  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  her  child  by  drowning  it.  The  dead  body  was 
found  on  the  bank  of  a  river.  The  defence  was  that  it  was  dead  when  she 
put  it  into  the  water.  The  medical  evidence  satisfactorily  proved  that 
there  were  no  marks  of  violence  externally — only  a  few  abrasions  of  the  sldn 
as  the  result  of  accident.  There  was  some  sand  in  the  mouth,  nose,  and 
ears.  The  brain  was  healthy,  and  its  membranes  were  slightly  congested. 
The  lungs  were  congested  and  contained  mucous  froth,  which  was  also 
found  in  the  windpipe  mixed  with  sand,  particles  of  which  were  seen  in 
the  smaller  air-tubes.  The  lungs  were  fully  distended.  The  heart  con- 
tained on  the  right  side  fluid  blood;  the  cavities  on  the  left  side  were 
empty.  In  the  stomach  were  four  ounces  of  fluid,  with  some  partly 
digested  food.  All  the  organs  were  healthy.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
refer  death  to  convulsions,  but  the  appearances,  taken  as  a  whole,  were 
only  consistent  with  death  from  drowning.  The  judge  in  this  case  asked 
the  medical  witness  whether  he  was  not  influenced  in  coming  to  a  decision 
bv  the  fact  that  the  body  of  the  child  had  been  found  on  the  bank  of  a 
nver.  The  witness  said  that  he  should  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
if  he  had  not  known  of  that  circumstance ;  in  which  statement  he  was 
perfectly  justified  by  the  appearances,  for  there  is  no  disease  affecting 
children  which  will  produce  them.  If  the  child  had  had  convulsions,  it 
was  still  exposed  while  living  to  the  action  of  water.  The  prisoner  was 
convicted. 

Specific  gravity  of  the  human  body, — At  the  trial  of  Spencer  Cotcper  (ante, 
p.  22)  for  the  alleged  murder  of  Sarah  Stout,  the  buoyancy  of  the  human 
fx>dy,  living  and  dead,  formed  an  important  part  of  the  inqniiy.  The  body 
of  the  deceased  was  found  floating,  at  about  five  or  six  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  in  a  pond  which  was  only  five  feet  in  depth.  From 
this  circumstance  it  was  assumed  that  deceased  could  not  have  gone  living 
into  the  water,  because — as  it  was  alleged,  and  attempted  to  be  pi-oved  by 
medical  as  well  as  nautical  testimony  for  the  prosecution — the  body  of 
every  person  who  died  from  drowning  sank,  while  a  dead  body  thrown 
into  water  immediately  after  death  from  some  other  cause  than  drowning 
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floated.  A  sailor  was  called  to  stipport  this  view^  and  although  his  state- 
ments were  oontradictory,  he  swore  that  in  all  the  battles  and  shipwrecks 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  he  had  nniformly  observed  that  those  who 
were  really  drowned  sank,  while  those  whose  bodies  were  thrown  in  dead 
floated.  Hence,  he  contended,  it  was  necessary  to  attach  weights  to  the 
bodies  of  ihose  who  died  at  sea.  '  Why,'  said  this  witness, '  should  Grovem- 
ment  be  at  that  vast  charge  to  allow  uireescore  or  fourscore  weight  of  iron 
to  sink  every  man,  bat  only  that  their  swimming  about  should  not  be  a 
discouragement  to  others  F '  ('  Smith's  Anal,  of  Med.  Evid.'  278.)  The 
medical  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  contented  themselves  with  stating 
that  the  bodies  of  persons  who  were  drowned  sank,  without  taking  into 
consideration  that  there  were  circumstances  in  this  particular  case  which 
might  have  accounted  for  the  floating,  and  have  entirely  set  aside  the 
hypothesis  of  death  before  immersion.  This  was  the  body  of  a  woman,  and 
in  women  there  is  less  bone  and  more  &t  than  in  males — conditions  which 
tend  to  render  their  bodies  lighter  than  water.  The  deceased  was  drowned 
in  her  clothes,  and  the  clothes  of  women  enclose  much  air,  which  tends  to 
give  to  the  dead  body  buoyancy  for  a  time.  In  addition  to  these  facts, 
there  were  some  stakes  near  the  body,  which  might  have  aided  in  support- 
ing it  by  the  clothes.  The  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  air  in  the  lungs, 
or  of  gases  in  the  intestines,  at  the  time  of  death  should,  apart  from  all 
other  considerations,  have  prevented  the  fact  of  the  body  floating  from 
assaming  that  importance  which  was  assigned  to  it  by  the  Court  and  some 
of  the  scientific  witnesses.  Other  sailors  were  called  for  the  defence,  and 
they  deposed  that,  after  their  battles  and  shipwrecks,  they  had  always 
^bservea  the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  sink,  whether  drowned  or  not,  and  that 
weights  were  attached  to  bodies  buried  at  sea  not  for  the  purpose  of  sink- 
ing them,  but  of  preventing  them  from  floating  as  a  result  of  putrefaction. 
This  is  the  correct  view  of  the  question.  Although  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  life  of  any  one  will  ever  again  be  endangered  by  a  question  of  this 
kind,  it  is  proper  to  state  a  few  facts  connected  with  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  human  body. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  human  body  in  the  living  healthy  state,  is 
made  up  of  the  combined  specific  gravities  of  its  different  parts ;  so  that, 
as  in  all  heterogeneous  solids,  it  is  a  very  complex  quantity.     In  the  first 
place,  about   72  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  body  consists  of  water 
— hence  the  question  of  specific  gravity  can  refer  only  to  the  remaining 
28  per  cent,  of  dry  solids.     The  only  part  of  the  body  which  is  lighter 
than  water  is  fat.     The  specific  gravity  of  this  is  0*92,  and  it  is  calculated 
that  the  proportion  of  fat  in  an  adult  is  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  ihe  body,  or  one-twentieth  part.      The  specific  gravity  of  muscle  is 
1'085,  of  brain  1*04,  of  the  soft  organs  generally  1*05,  of  the  lungs  contain- 
ing auF  0*d4,  and  of  bone,  the  heaviest  part  of  the  body,  201.    The  lightness 
of  the  fatty  portions  is  more  than  counter-balanced  by  the  weight  of  the 
skeleton  (about  ten  and  a  half  pounds  in  the  male,  and  nine  pounds  in  tho 
female),  so  that  the  naked  human  body,  placed  on  water,  has  a  slight 
tendency  to  sink.     This  tendency  diminishes  just  in  proportion  to   the 
quantity  of  the  body  immersed  ;  because  all  those  parts  which  are  out  of 
water,  not  being  supported  by  water,  become  so  much  additional  weight  to 
the  portion  immersed.     Hence  the  frequent  cause  of  death  by  drowning. 
An  inexperienced  person  exhausts  himself  by  exertion,  raises  his  arms 
continually  out  of  the  water,  and  as  often  sinks,  owing  to  their  weight 
leaving  just  so  much  effect  on  his  body  as  if  a  weight  had  been  suddenly 
apphed  to  his  feet  to  sink  him.     When  the  whole  of  the  living  body  is 
immersed,  the  specific  gravity,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  chest,  differs 
80  little  from  that  of  water,  that  a  very  slight  motion  of  the  hands  or 
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feet  will  snffice  to  keep  a  person  on  the  surface.  The  head,  owing  to- 
the  weight  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  has  always  a  tendency  to  sink  below 
the  level  of  water.  There  are  two  circumstances  which  cause  the  specific- 
gravity  of  the  body  to  vary.  If  the  quantity  of /o^  is  proportionably  large, 
it  will  be  diminished,  and  such  a  person  will  float  more  readily  than  another 
in  an  opposite  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  proportion  of  hone 
renders  a  person  heavier  than  his  bulk  of  water ;  and  his  body  will  sink 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  another.  These  two  modifying  causes  of 
buoyancy  are  liable  to  constant  variation;  hence  the  different  accounta* 
given  by  experimentalists  relative  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  human 
body.  The  bodies  of  women  are,  cmteris  paribus,  of  less  specific  gravity  than 
those  of  men  :  the  skeleton  is  smaller,  and  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of 
fat — whence  they  more  readily  float.  Infants  and  young  children  float  with 
the  greatest  ease ;  the  quantity  of  fat  is  usually  in  lfu*ge  proportion,  and 
the,  bones  are  light,  the  earthy  matter  being  not  yet  fully  deposited.  Thus, 
in  infanticide  by  drowning,  the  body  of  the  child  rises  very  speedily  to  the 
surface,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  remain  altogether  upon  it. 

There  are  some  other  points  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  buoyancy 
of  the  living  human  body.  1.  Bespiraiion. — It  is  the  fact  of  the  lungs 
being  filled  with  air  that  gives  the  general  lightness  to  it.  If  these  organs 
were  emptied,  and  the  chest  contracted,  then  the  specific  gravity  would  be* 
considerably  increased :  hence  it  follows  that,  cceteris  paribus,  a  person 
with  a  large  and  capacious  chest  floats  more  easily  than  one  whose  chest  is 
small  and  contracted.  Hence,  also,  in  a  living  person  the  body  has  a 
tendency  to  rise  out  of  water  during  inspiration,  and  to  sink  during  expira- 
tion, the  quantity  of  water  displaced  under  these  two  opposite  conditiona 
of  the  respiratory  organs  being  very  different.  The  entrance  into  water 
with  the  chest  nearly  emptied,  as  the  result  of  a  loud  scream  or  shriek,  is 
very  unfavourable  to  the  buoyancy  of  the  body. 

The  fact  of  clothes  being  on  the  person  may  also  make  a  difference, 
either  from  their  nature,  in  serving  to  buoy  up  the  body,  or  from  their 
weight  to  sink  it  more  deeply.  Women  are  sometimes  saved  from  drown- 
ing by  reason  of  their  clothes  floating,  and  thus  presenting  a  laige  surface 
to  the  water;  it  is  partly  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  their  bodies 
often  remain  floating  on  the  water  immediately  after  death.  This  happened 
in  the  case  of  Sarah  Stout  (ante,  pp.  22,  24).  In  a  case  of  suicide,  it  was 
proved  that  the  body  of  the  deceased  floated  on  the  sea-water  for  half 
an  hour  after  the  act  of  drowning:  it  was  probably  buoyed  up  by  the 
clothes.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  specific  gravity  of  sea- water  is 
1*026.  This  differs  but  little  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  muscles 
and  soft  organs ;  hence  the  human  body  floats  much  more  readily  in  sea^ 
than  in  fresh  water,  and  indeed,  except  for  the  weight  of  the  skeleton,  it 
would  have  but  a  slight  tendency  to  sink  in  the  sea.  A  drunken  man^ 
set.  40,  who  had  gone  to  bathe  in  the  sea,  was  accidentally  drowned.  His 
body  did  not  sink.  It  was  observed  to  be  floating  with  the  face  downwards, 
and  the  mouth  below  the  level  of  the  water:  when  turned  over,  froth 
issued  from  the  mouth.  The  man  appeared  to  be  alive,  but  insensible. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  resuscitate  him  by  the  aid  of  the  warm-bath  and' 
other  means,  but  these  failed,  probably  owing  to  the  water  which  had 
penetrated  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  The  appearances  met  with  in  the* 
body  were  peculiar.  The  lungs  were  fully  distended,  but  there  wad- 
no  bloody  mucus  or  water  in  the  air-tubes.  In  the  windpipe  and  left 
air-tube,  portions  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  found  (pieces 
of  cabbage,  &c.) ;  the  heart  was  empty ;  the  stomach  contained  a 
quantity  of  food  half-digested,  but  no  water.  The  medical  witness 
attributed  death  to  apoplexy,  foUqwed  by  an  attack  of  vomiting,  a  portion^ 
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of  the  food  liayiiig  been  drawn  into  the  windpipe  by  an  effort  to  breathe; 
The  floating  probably  owing  to  the  avei-age  specific  gravity  of  the  man's 
body  not  being  greater  than  that  of  sea- water.  The  bodies  of  women  have 
been  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  ponds  or  rivers  within  a  few  hours  of 
the  period  at  which  death  by  drowning  must  have  occurred.  A  woman 
who  was  seen  on  the  banks  of  a  river  at  half -past  eleven  in  the  evening, 
was  found  drowned  at  eight  o'clock  the  following  morning.  The  body  was 
floating  on  the  water  with  the  face  downwards.  A  factory-girl  fell  into  a 
river,  while  walking  along  the  bank  in  the  evening,  and  the  body  was  found 
floatdng  on  the  surface  of  the  water  the  following  morning.  In  1857,  an 
accident  occurred  in  which  a  woman  was  drowned,  and  the  body  floated 
immediately  after  death.  The  dead  bodv  of  a  woman  was  found  floating  on 
the  surface  of  a  pond,  three  or  four  feet  deep,  not  far  from  her  house; 
She  had  been  missed  from  her  bed  a  few  hours,  and  had  on  only  her  night* 
dress.  The  body  was  floating  with  the  head  and  belly  downwards, 
the  head  and  legs  depending.  There  was  no  post-mortem  examination. 
Owing  to  the  floating  of  the  body,  and  the  mental  condition  of  the 
husband,  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  first  murdered  his  wife  and  had  then 
thrown  her  dead  body  into  the  water.  There  was  nothing  but  the  floating 
of  his  wife's  body  to  support  this  hypothesis,  and  the  facts  readily  admitted 
of  another  explanation.  The  deceased  was  a  small-boned  woman  with  a  fair 
amount  of  fatty  deposit  about  her.  There  were  no  stakes  or  projections 
in  the  pond  by  which  the  body  could  be  supported,  and  the  buoyancy  could 
not  be  referrea  to  the  clothes.  The  specific  gravity  of  her  body  could  have 
differed  but  little  from  that  of  water ;  and  as  she  was  found  floating  with 
her  mouth  downwards,  the  air  in  the  lungs  had  been  probably  retained,  and 
was  sufficient  to  support  the  trunk.  There  had  been  no  struggling :  thei^e 
was  neither  sand,  mud,  nor  weeds  in  her  hands.  She  had  made  no  effort 
to  save  herself,  and  had  probably  deliberately  destroyed  herself  by  placing 
her  head  at  once  under  water.  The  female  body  when  it  vises  to  the 
surface  from  putrefaction,  usually  floats  belly  upwards. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  recently  dead  body 
unclothed  is,  when  left  to  itself,  Jieavier  than  water,  and  sinks  when 
immersed.  The  expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs  and  their  penetration  by 
water,  and  the  fact  that  the  bones  and  all  the  soft  parts,  excepting  the 
fat,  are  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  water,  offer  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  sinking.  After  a  variable  period,  generally  not  more  than 
a  few  days,  the  body  will  rise  again  to  the  surface,  and  float.  The 
period  of  its  rising  will  depend — Ist,  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  ; 
2nd,  on  the  nature  of  the  water,  whether  salt  or  fresh;  3rd,  on  the 
access  of  heat  and  air  in  facilitating  putrefaction.  If  the  gases  generated 
find  an  escape,  the  body  will  sink :  more  gases  may  form,  and  then  it  will 
again  rise,  so  that  the  sinking  and  rising  may  become  alternate  phenomena. 
A  small  quantity  of  air  collected  in  the  abdomen,  as  a  result  of  putrefac- 
tion, will  suffice  for  the  floating  of  the  body.  Thus,  taking  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  dead  body  at  1*08  to  1*1,  it  would  require  but  little  air  to 
keep  it  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  But  a  dead  body,  whether 
death  has  been  caused  by  drowning  or  not,  may  not  sink  at  all,  owing  to 
some  one  of  the  counteracting  causes  above  mentioned. 

Marks  of  violence  on  the  drowned, — The  chief  inquiry  with  regard  to 
marks  of  violence  on  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  is,  whether  they  have 
resulted  from  accident  or  design.  In  forming  an  opinion,  a  witness  must 
give  due  value  to  the  accidents  to  which  a  body  floating  loosely  in  water 
may  be  exposed.  licchymoses  of  considerable  extent  are  sometimes  seen  on 
the  drowned,  when  the  bodies  have  been  carried  by  a  current  against 
mechaaical  obstacles  in  a  river  or  canal.     If  the  deceased  fell  from 
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a  considerable  height  into  water,  his  body  in  falling  may  haye  stmck 
against  a  rock  or  projection,  and  thus  have  produced  extensile  marks  of 
violence.  Dead  bodies  taken  out  of  wells  often  present  considerable  marks 
of  violence  when  the  deceased  persons  have  fallen  in  accidentally»  or 
have  thrown  themselves  in  intentionally.  The  presence  of  these  marks 
must  not  create  a  hasty  suspicion  of  murder.  It  is  manifestly  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  specific  rules  for  forming  a  decision  in  cases  of  this 
kind.  In  clearing  up  doubtful  points,  everything  must  depend  on  the 
tact  and  acumen  of  the  practitioner  who  is  called  upon  to  conduct  an 
investigation.  The  first  question  which  he  has  to  determine  is,  whether 
the  injuries  on  the  body  were  produced  before  or  after  death.  (Sec 
Wounds,  voL  1,  p.  -487.)  If  after  death,  then  they  ought  to  be  obviously 
of  accidental  origin.  Accidental  violence  may  sometimes  be  of  so  serious  a 
nature  that  a  practitioner  might  well  doubt  whether  it  did  not  indicate 
that  the  deceased  had  been  violently  treated  prior  to  submersion.  An 
instance  occurred  in  which  both  arms  were  accidentally  dislocated  at 
the  shoulders  in  the  act  of  drowning,  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  jumped 
from  the  parapet  of  Old  London  Bridge  into  the  Thames.  This  exploit,  it 
appears,  he  had  previously  performed  with  impunity,  but  on  the  last 
occasion  he  sank  and  was  drowned.  Both  his  arms  were  found  dislocated 
at  the  shoulder- joints,  in  consequence,  it  is  presumed,  of  his  having  fallen 
with  them  in  the  horizontal  position,  instead  of  placing  them  closely  to  his 
aides.  The  concussion  of  the  arms  on  falling  into  the  water  had  sufficed 
to  produce  the  accident.  (*  Smith's  For.  Med.'  p.  228.)  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  proof  that  even  the  mechanical  resistajice  offered  by  water 
alone  may  give  rise  to  marks  of  violent  injury  on  the  person.  Effusion 
of  blood  from  this  cause  may  take  place  into  the  cavities  of  the  head, 
chest,  or  abdomen.  Ghevers  examined  the  body  of  a  sailor  who  fell 
into  water  with  his  head  downwards ;  and  it  was  found  on  inspection  that 
there  was  an  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  head  beneath  the  arachnoid 
membrane,  which  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  had  been  produced  by 
the  fall. 

It  has  been  elsewhere  observed,  with  respect  to  superficial  marks  of 
violence,  that  bruises  or  contusions  are  not  always  visible  on  the  bodies  of 
the  drowned  when  they  are  first  removed  from  water.  The  great  point 
with  regard  to  all  marks  of  violence  on  the  drowned  is  to  throw  light 
Upon  the  questions — 1st,  whether  drowning  vras  really  the  cause  of  death ; 
and  2nd,  whether,  if  so,  the  act  was  the  result  of  accident,  suicide,  or 
homicide. 

An  accident  occurred  some  years  since  in  which  a  man  and  his  wife  were 
thrown  into  the  water  by  the  overturning  of  a  small  boat.  The  woman 
was  drowned.  On  an  examination  of  her  body  a  livid  circle  was  found 
xound  her  neck,  as  if  she  had  been  strangled,  but  no  ligature  to  account 
for  it.  She  had  evidently  died  by  drowning,  and  the  mark  on  the  neck 
had  been  produced  by  the  string  of  a  cloak  which  she  wore  at  the  time  of 
the  accident.  In  her  sti'uggles  to  reach  the  boat  it  is  presumed  that  the 
tide  had  drifted  the  cloak  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  had  thus  produced 
the  usual  appearance  of  violent  strangulation.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  constriction  produced,  accelerated  death.  A  man  was  drowned  while 
being  escorted  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Po,  as  a  prisoner,  by  a  party  of 
floldiers.  The  man  attempted  to  escape,  and  was  drowned.  Besides  the 
ordinary  appearances  of  drowning,  there  was  a  deep  livid  circle,  extending 
completely  round  his  neck,  and  immediately  below  this  another  mark, 
paler  in  colour.  The  skin  over  the  windpipe  was  ecchymoeed.  It  was  at 
first  alleged  that  the  deceased  had  been  strangled  by  the  soldiers,  and  his 
body  thrown  into  the  water  -,  but  from  the  appearance  of  the  marks,  and 
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other  oircamstances,  Barzellotti  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  had  been 
produced  by  the  collar  of  a  coarse  linen  shirt  which  had  been  tightly 
battened  around  the  deceased*s  neck :  the  collar  had  contracted  from  the 
imbibition  of  water,  and  had  thus  caused  the  appearance  of  strangulation, 
(*  Quest,  di  Med.  Leg.'  yol.  1,  p.  329.  For  another  case,  see  Henke's 
•  Zeitschrift,'  1840,  toL  1,  p.  126,  Erg.  H.)  In  the  winter  of  1839, 
a  man  was  carried  away  and  drowned  in  attempting  to  ford  a  swollen 
stream.  When  the  body  was  found  it  had  been  so  placed  by  the  current, 
that  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  was  locked  against  the  stump  of  a  tree, 
giving  rise  to  an  ecchymosed  patch  like  that  which  is  sometimes  produced 
by  manual  strangulation.  [For  the  report  of  another  case,  in  which  there 
was  much  violence  to  the  neck,  see  Henke's  *  Zeitschrift,'  1842,  vol.  1, 
p.  258,  Erg.  H.] 

It  might  be  said,  that  in  cases  of  this  description  circumstantial  evidence 
wonld  commonly  show  how  the  mark  had  originated.  In  admitting  the 
tmih  of  this  observation,  we  must  remember  that  circumstances,  as  matters 
of  proof,  do  not  always  present  themselves  to  our  notice,  or  occur  to  our 
minds,  at  the  precise  time  that  the  law  stands  most  in  need  of  them.  While, 
then,  we  use  great  caution  in  drawing  an  inference  when  there  are  such  strong 
grounds  for  suspicion,  we  should  not  neglect  to  examine  carefully  the  most 
trivial  appearances.  In  a  case  of  murder,  in  which  the  body  of  the  deceased 
was  discovered  in  a  mill-stream,  there  was  only  one  slight  ecchymosed 
depression  in  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  as  if  from  a  finger.  The  surgeon 
suspected  from  this,  that  the  deceased  had  been  strangled  by  the  pressure 
of  A  hand  on  the  neck;  The  marks  of  drowning  in  the  body  were  wanting, 
and  the  medical  suspicion  of  the  real  cause  of  death  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  confession  of  the  criminal.  Such  incised  wounds  may  be  found 
on  the  body  are  quite  irreconcilable  with  any  theory  of  accident.  (Beg,  V* 
Uptofij  Leicester  Sum.  Ass.  1864.) 

Accidental  frctctures  in  the  drowned, — Fractures  are  not  often  met  with 
in  the  drowned  as  the  result  of  accident.  Certain  fractures,  likely  to  be 
followed  by  immediate  death,  may  forbid  the  supposition  of  their  having 
occurred  after  drowning ;  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  body  may  show 
that  they  were  not  likely  to  have  arisen  from  accident  at  or  about  the  time 
of  submersion.  This  point  was  raised  in  Beg,  v.  Kettleband  (Nottingham 
Wint.  AlSS.  1843),  where  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  a 
boy  aged  ten  yeara  The  deceased  was  found  dead  in  a  pond  soon  after  he 
bad  been  seen  healthy  and  well.  An  inquest  was  held,  no  inspection  of  the 
body  was  required  by  the  coroner,  and  the  jury  were  directed  to  return  a 
verdict  of  *  found  drowned.'  An  inspection  was,  however,  subsequently 
made.  The  neck  was  observed  to  be  very  loose,  and  on  further  examination 
the  toothlike  process  of  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck  was  found  to  be 
separated  from  the  first  (the  atlas),  and  the  ligaments  were  ruptured.  The 
tbree  medical  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  at  the  trial  deposed  that  this 
displacement  had  caused  death  by  compressing  the  spinal  marrow ;  that  the 
injury  had  occurred  during  life  ;  and  that  it  was  not  likely  to  have  been 
caused  by  accident  from  a  fall  into  the  water,  as  there  was  no  mark  of  a 
bruise  about  the  head,  and  the  pond  was  small,  with  a  soft  muddy  bottom. 
All  agreed  that  such  an  injury  was  not  likely  to  have  arisen  from  a  blow 
or  a  fall  under  any  circumstances,  but  it  required  for  its  production  that 
the  body  should  be  fixed,  and  the  head  forcibly  rotated  on  the  trunk.  It 
was  in  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  immediate  death,  and  it  could  not 
occur  by  accident  after  death  from  any  other  cause.  Hence  it  was  inferred 
— 1st,  that  death  could  not  have  been  caused  by  drowning ;  2nd,  that  it 
had  resulted  from  the  compression  of  the  spinal  marrow  by  displacement  of 
the  second  vertebra;  and  3rd,  that  this  injury  must  have  been  inten* 
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tionally  prodticed  by  sbme  person  prior  to  submersion.  Gircnmstances 
fixed  the  crime  on  the  prisoner,  and  the  jury  retnmed  a  yerdict  of  man- 
slaughter. 

.     It  is  an  important  question,  whether  fractures  of  the  vertebras  of  the 
neck  can  occur  from  accident  alone,  at  or  about  the  time  of  drowning.     In 
the  above  case,  the  medical  witnesses  had  probably  good  reasons  for  deny- 
ing that  the  injury  was  accidental,  although  such  an  opinion  cannot  always 
be  safely  expressed  merely  from  the  absence  of  marks  of  violence  on  the 
head.     In  1858,  a  gentleman,  in  jumping  from  a  bathing-machine  head- 
foremost into  water  more  shallow  than  he  had  expected,  caused  a  fracture 
and  displacement  of  the  vertebr®  of  the  neck,  which  led  to  death.     A  man 
threw  lumself  into  a  river  to  bathe  from  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet, 
the  water  being  only  three  feet  deep.    He  rose  to  the  surface,  but  fell  back 
senseless.     When  he  recovered  his  consciousness,  the  account  he  gave  of 
the  accident  was,  that  he  felt  his  hands  touch  the  bottom  of  the  river,  but 
to  save  his  head  drew  it  violently  back,  upon  which  he  lost  consciousness. 
He  died  in  about  ten  hours,  and  on  examination  the  skin  of  the  back  of 
the  neck  was  ecchymosed,  the  interspaces  of  the  muscles  were  gorged, 
and  the  spinal  canal  was  filled  with  blood.     The  body  of  the  fifth  vertebra 
of  the  neck  was  broken  across  about  the  middle  of  its  depth,  and  the  two 
pieces  were  completely  separated  from  the  lateral  parts.     As  there  was  no 
mark   of  contusion  or  dirt  on  the  head,  Beveillon  believed   that  the 
fracture  arose  from  muscular  action,  and  not  from  a  blow  received  fay 
striking  the  bottom :  but  this  is  doubtful.    In  another  instance  a  sailor 
jumped   headlong  into  the  sea  to  bathe,  a  sail  being  spread   three  feet 
below  the  surface.     He  immediately  became  motionless,  and  died  in  forfy- 
eight  hours.     The  fourth  and   fifth  vei-tebrsa  of  the  neck  were  found 
extensively  fractured,  and  the  spinal  marrow  was  crushed  and  lacerated 
(^Chelius's  Surgery,'  Fractures.)     In   this  case  the   fracture  must  have 
resulted  from  contact  with  the  water  or  the  sail ;  but  as  the  latter  was 
freely  floating,  this  would  be  a  yielding  medium :  hence  this  injury  may 
occur  accidentally  in  cases  in  which  we  might  not  be  prepared  to  look  for 
it.     (For  an  important  case,  sec  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1839,  2,  195.) 

Was  droumtng  the  result  of  homicide,  suicide^  or  accident  ? — Although 
the  question  whether  the  act  of  drowning  was  the  result  of  suicide  or 
murder  properly  foils  within  the  province  of  a  jury,  there  are  certain 
points  in  relation  to  it  which  require  to  be  noticed  by  a  medical  witness. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  an  examination  of  the  body 
will  show  any  difference  in  either  of  the  three  supposed  kinds  of  death. 
So  far  as  the  phenomena  of  drowning  are  concerned,  they  are  the  same, 
and  they  ai'e  accompanied  by  the  same  appearances  after  death  in  each 
case.  In  accidental  or  suicidal  drowning  it  is  not  usual  to  meet  with 
marks  of  violence  on  the  person,  except  such  as  are  purely  of  a^cidjmtal 
originy  and  have  commonly  been  produced  aft^  death.  In  accidental 
drowning  this  is  almost  a  constant  rule :  but  if  the  person  has  fallen  from 
any  height,  his  body  may  be  injured  in  the  fall,  either  by  projections  on 
the  banks  of  a  river  or  canal,  or  by  mere  concussion  on  the  water — allow- 
ance for  either  of  which  we  must  be  prepared  to  make,  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  spot  from  which  the  person  is  supposed  to  have  fallen. 

It  is  said  that  drowning  is  the  cause  of  death  in  nearly  one^halfoi  all 
suicides ;  but  this  of  course  will  vary  according  to  localities.  A  boy  not 
more  than  seven  years  of  age  has  been  known  to  commit  snicide  by  drown- 
ing. In  suicidal  drowning  we  have  a  difficulty  to  encounter  which  we  do 
not  meet  with  in  that  which  is  accidental,  A  man  may  have  attempted 
suicide  by  some  other  means  previously  to  throwing  himself  into  the  water. 
The  editor  met  with  a  case  in  which  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that 
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a  man  took  a  fatal  dose  of  aconitine,  and  then  swam  out  to  sea.  Thus 
then,  besides  the  accidental  violence  of  accidental  drowning,  we  may  meet 
with  violence  on  the  person  evidently  indicating  wilful  perpetration.  What 
is  the  nature  of  this  violence  ?  Is  it  to  be  defined  ?  Can  it  always  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  which  is  positively  homicidal  ?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  proved  in  each  case.  The 
author  had  notes  of  three  cases  in  which  men  cut  their  throats  deeply  just 
before  throwing  themselves  into  deep  water.  In  another  instance  poison 
was  swallowed  shortly  before  the  suicidal  act  of  drowning.  The  discovery 
of  poison  in  the  stomach  of  a  drowned  person  does  not  f  nmish  any  proof 
that  the  act  was  homicidal.  Toulmouche  collected  a  number  of  cases  of 
great  interest  in  this  respect,  as  they  show  the  circumstances  which  may 
lead  to  a  medical  presamption  of  suicide  or  homicide.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  186^ 
1,  154.) 

Drowning  in  shallow  water. — Homicide  has  been  sometimes  presumed 
from  the  pecaUar  circumstances  under  which  a  body  has  been  discovered. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  was  formerly  a  debated  question,  whether  a  person 
intent  on  saicide  could  actually  cGnown  himself  in  shallow  water.  This 
question  has  been  long  since  settled  in  the  affirmative  by  the  occurrence 
of  several  well-authenticated  cases.  The  mere  immersion  of  the  mouth  in 
water  not  more  than  a  few  inches  deep,  will  produce  all  the  phenomena  of 
death  by  drowning.  Devergie  mentions  an  instance  where  a  man  was 
found  drowned  in  a  small  stream,  his  face  towards  the  ground,  and  his 
head  just  covered  by  the  water,  which  was  not  more  than  a/oo^  in  depth. 
On  dissection  there  were  all  the  appearances  of  drowning  present,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  sand  and  gravel  was  found  occupying  the  windpipe  and 
smaller  air- tubes.  (Op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  332.)  A  woman  committed  suicide 
by  breaking  a  hole  in  the  ice  of  a  pond,  and  thrusting  her  head  into  the 
water,  the  rest  of  her  body  being  out.  In  1837  a  man  was  found  dead 
near  Mitcham.  He  was  discovered  l3dng  on  his  face  in  a  small  stream  of 
water  only  six  inches  deep.  The  water  was  so  shallow  that  it  did  not 
cover  the  deceased's  body  or  his  head.  There  was  clear  evidence  that 
this  was  a  case  of  suicidal  drowning.  In  1855  a  man  was  found  drowned 
in  a  water-cistern,  which  at  the  time  had  in  it  only  fourteen  inches  of 
water.     (See  ante^  p.  22.) 

The  discovery  of  bodies  under  these  circumstances  does  not  necessarily 

establish  that  the  act  was  suicidal.     It  is  quite  possible  that  one  or  more 

assailants  may  hold  a  person's  head  in  such  a  position  sufficiently  long  to 

destroy  Hfo ;  but  as  the  person  might  be  capable  of  making  resistance,  we 

ought  then  to  find  some  marks  of  violence  on  the  body.     So,  again,  such  a 

position  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  accidental  drowning;  and  on  this 

it  may  happen  that  a  medioeJ  practitioner  will  be  called  to  express  an 

opinion.     A  man  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  or  when  suddenly  attacked  by 

syncope,  epilepsy,  or  apoplexy,  may  fall  with  his  face  in  a  gutter,  ditch,  or 

small  pool  of  water ;  he  may  die  in  this  position,  not  having  the  power  to 

("xtricate  himself.      Even  marks  of  violence  on  the  body  must  not  be  too 

hastily  construed  into  proofs  of  murder.     A  man  was  found  dead  with  his 

iace  in  some  melted  snow,  and  there  were  several  severe  contusions  on  his 

body.  The  evidence  showed  that,  after  a  quarrel,  he  had  left  a  neighbouring 

inn  much  intoxicated ;  and  it  was  rendered  extremely  probable  that  he  had 

perished  accidentally  on  his  way  home.     There  was  no  reason  to  suppose 

that  he  had  been  murdered.     Infants,  from  mere  helplessness,  may  be 

drowned  under  similar  circumstances. 

Drowning  from  partial  immersion. — There  is  no  doubt  that  murder  by 
drowning  may  be  perpetrated  without  the  whole  of  tJie  body  being  immersed 
in  water.  A  case  of  this  kind  was  tried  at  the  Norwich  Lent  Assizes  in  1841 
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{The  Queen  v.  Yaxley)^  and  the  prisoner  was  oonvicted.     It  appears  tha^ 
the  mode  in  which  the  prisoner  destroyed  her  infant  child  was  by  immersing' 
its  head  for  a  few  minntes  in  a  pail  of  water.     She  remored  it  before  it 
was  qnite  dead ;  but  it  sood  died,  with  slight  conyolsiYe  motions  of  the 
limbs.     The  case  was  rendered  obscure  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the 
body  had  evidently  not  been  immersed ;  and  the  only  conceivable  means  of 
drowDiDg  were  in  a  small  dnck-pond  adjoining  the  house,  which   was 
covered  with  weeds ;  but  no  weed  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  child, 
although  a  quantity  of  water  was  there  present.     In  1854,  a  case  occurred 
in  London,  in  which  a  woman  was  charged  with  causing  the  death  of  a 
child  by  drowning  it.     The  child  was  found  dead,  with  its  face  in  a  basin 
of  dirty  water.     The  prisoner  had  placed  the  child  in  this  position,  and 
had   then  locked  the  door.     The  death  of  a  child  under  these  singalar 
circumstances   is,   however,   quite   compatible   with   CLCcident.      In  1848, 
Tubbs  was  called  to  see  a  child,  a9t.   18  months,  which  was  stated  to 
be  dying.     On  his  arrival  he  found  it  dead :  the  skin  was  cold,  and  the 
countenance  calm  and  pale,  with  the  exception  of  a  livid  discoloration 
in   the  centre  of  each  cheek.     The  eyelids,  aa  well  as  the  month,  were 
half  open.     The   pupils  were   largely  dilated.     A  frothy  mucns,  tinged 
with   blood,  was   escaping  from   the   mouth  and  nostrils.      The  tongue 
was   swollen  and   protruded.     The   mother  of  the   infant,  a  respectable 
woman,  gave  the  following  account : — She  was  washing  in  one  n)om, 
while  the  child  was  in  an  adjoining  room,  the  door  between  the  rooms 
being  kept  open  by  a  pail  half  full  of  water.     She  went  out  of  the  house 
for  about  two  minutes,  and  on  her  return  she  found  the  child  with  its  head 
downwards  in  the  pail  of  water,  the  heels  and  part  of  the  body  hanging 
over  the  side  of  the  pail.     She  snatched  it  out  and  tried   to  revive  it, 
but  without  effect.     There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  her  state- 
ment, and  at  the  inquest  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  accidental  death. 
The  helplessness  of  an  infant  at  this  age,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  insensibility  of   asphyxia  supervenes,  sufficiently  account  for  death 
under  these  circumstances.     It  is,  however,  difficult  to  understand  how 
an  adult  could  be   thus  accidentally  drowned.     In   1864,   a  Mr,  Gibhg 
was    found    dead    in   a   water-cistern    of    his    house.      He  was    partly 
dressed;   his   head  was   downwards   in   the  water,   and   his   feet   rested 
on  the  edge  of  the  cistern.     It  was  supposed  that  in  reaching  forward 
to  the  tap,  he  had  lost  his  balance  and  fell  with  his  head  foremost  into 
the  water,  and  was  thus  unable  to  extricate  himself.     The  facts  seemed 
to  point  to   accident.     A  case  occurred   in  London,  in   1841,  in  which 
a  dimnken  man  was  drowned  by  falling  on  the  bank  of  the   Surrey 
Canal,  with  his  head  partly  in  the  water,  while  the  greater  part  of  his 
body  lay  on  the  bank  out  of  the  water.     It  was  by  partial  immersion 
that  the  Italian  boy.  Carlo  Ferrari,  was  destroyed  many  years  since,  by 
Bishop  and  Williams,  who  afterwards  attempted  to  sell  the  body  for  the 
purposes  of   dissection.     The   murderers  firat  intoxicated   the  deceased, 
and  then  suspended  him  by  the  heels  in  a  well,  so  that  his  month  was 
but  a  few  inches  below  the  level  of  the  water.     A  medical  man,  there* 
fore,  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  respecting  the  cause  of  death 
on  finding  that  the  whole  of  the  body  has  not  been  immersed,  or  that 
the  clothes  are  not  wet.     In  this  form  of  murder,  when  the  inspection  is 
recent,  the  hair  of  the  head  will  present  the  appearance  of  wetness,  and 
some  water,  with  or  without  weeds  or  other  foreign  matters,  may  be  found 
in  the  ear-passages,  nostrils,  throat,  and  lungs. 

Ligatures  on  the  hands  and  feet, — When  a  drowned  body  is  removed 
from  water  with  the  hands  and  feet  bound  by  cords,  it  is  usniJly  considered 
that  there  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  homicide;  but  numerous 
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cases  are  recorded  ia  which  snicides  have  bouiid  themselves  in  this  manner 
before  throwing  themselves  into  water,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting any  chance  of  their  escaping  death.  In  1882  the  body  of  a 
man  was  removed  from  the  Seine,  his  neck,  legs,  and  hands  being  secnred 
together  by  a  cord  famished  with  a  slip-lmot.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  he  had  died  from  drowning,  and  that  the  act  was  one  of  suicide,  the 
cord  being  so  placed  on  his  body  that  a  person  could  have  easily  placed  it 
on  himself.  In  this  case  there  was  no  great  degree  of  ecchymosis  produced 
by  the  cord,  and  it  was  not  probable  that  there  should  have  been  when 
it  was  arranged  by  a  suicide,  since  his  object  would  be  merely  that  of 
rendering  himself  helpless  by  securing  his  arms  and  legs.  This  he  would 
doubtless  accomplish  without  giving  himself  much  pain.  A  case  somewhat 
similar  was  the  subject  of  an  inquest  at  Richmond  in  1870.  The  hands  and 
legs  of  the  deceased  were  found  tied.  Hound  the  wrists  there  was  a  slip- 
knot by  which  the  cord  could  be  drawn  tightly.  The  legs  were  also  tied 
in  front.  The  circumstantial  evidence  proved  that  this  was  an  act  of 
suicide.  If  the  marks  bear  the  evidence  of  violent  constriction,  especially 
on  both  wristSy  or  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  the  presumption  of  murder 
beoomes  strong.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  it  would  be  obviously  of  great  im- 
portance to  determine  whether  the  deceased  had  really  died  from  drowning 
or  not ;  since,  if  his  death  had  not  been  caused  by  drowning,  the  fact  of  his 
body  so  bound,  being  discovered  in  water,  would  furnish  the  strongest 
possible  evidence  of  murder.     ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1833,  1,  207.) 

WetgJdt  attached  to  the  body. — If  a  body  is  taken  out  of  water  with 
heavy  weights  attached  to  it,  the  question  of  accident^  as  in  the  former 
case,  is  removed.  It  must  be  either  homicide  or  suicide,  and  doubt- 
lees  many  would  be  apt  to  suspect  that  it  was  a  case  of  murder.  Several 
instances  have,  however,  occurred  in  which  persons  have  committed  suicide 
by  drowning,  and  heavy  weights  have  been  found  attached  on  their  feet 
and  hands,  or  in  or  about  the  dress. 
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CHAPTER  65. 

CAUSE  or  DXATH — DEATH  FROM  THE  SECONDABT  EFFECTS — ^APPEARAHCES  AFTER 
DEATH — MARK  OF  THE  CORD  OR  LIQATURB — UNECCHTMOSED  MARKS — WAS 
DEATH  CAUSED  BT  HANGING  P — HANGING  AFTER  DEATH — SUMMART  OF  MEDICAL 
EVIDENCE — MARKS  OF  VIOLENCE  ON  THE  HANGED— WAS  THE  HANGING  THE 
RESULT  OF  ACCIDENT,  SUICIDE,  OR  HOMICIDE  ? — HOMICIDAL  HANGING — INFER- 
ENCES FROM   THE   POSITION  OF  THE   BODY. 

Catcie  of  death.  Asphyxia, — By  hanging  we  are  to  understand  that  kind 
of  death  in  which  the  body  is  wholly  or  partially  suspended  by  the  neck, 
uid  the  constricting  force  is  the  weight  of  the  body  itself,  while  in  strangu- 
lation the  constricting  force  is  due  to  some  other  cause.  In  both  cases 
death  commonly  results  from  asphyxia,  although  this  must  depend  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  position  of  the  ligature  on  the  neck,  as  well  as  on 
the  degree  of  pressure  produced.  If  the  cord  is  loose,  or  applied  to  the 
ttpper  part  of  the  neck,  a  small  quantity  of  air  may  still  reach  the  lungs, 
«nd  then  the  cerebral  circulation  may  become  interrupted  by  the  compres- 
aon  of  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck.    In  this  case  apoplexy  of  the  congested 
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kind  is  induced,  and  operates  as  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  there  may  be  a  mixed  condition  of  asphyxia  and  apoplexy, 
and  according  to  the  observations  of  Gasper  and  Bemer  this  is  actoally  met 
with  in  a  great  number  of  instances.  The  following  table  represents  the 
results  at  which  they  arrived  from  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of 
cases: — 


Bemer. 

CMper. 

Apoplexy 
Asphyxia 

.      9 
.      6 

.       9 
.     14 

Mixed  conditions    . 

.    68 

.     62 

Total        •        .83        .        .        .85 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  execution  of  criminals,  that  death  takes 
place  at  different  intervals  of  time  after  suspension.     This  difEerence  is 

Erobably  dependent  on  the  greater  or  less  degpree  of  constriction  produced 
y  the  ligature.  If  the  rope  should  press  upon  the  larynx,  or  above  this 
organ,  the  closure  of  the  air-passages  will  not  be  so  complete  as  if  it  pressed 
upon  the  windpipe  immediately  below  the  cricoid  cartilage.  A  slight  degree 
of  respiration  might  in  the  former  case  continue  for  a  short  interval,  by 
which  the  life  of  a  person  would  be  prolonged,  while  in  the  latter,  death 
would  be  immediate.  If  the  windpipe  is  in  piu*t  ossified,  the  pressure  of 
the  ligature  is  less  perfect,  and  death  will  then  take  place  more  slowly.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  stoppage  of  respiration 
is  pressure  on  the  nerves  of  the  neck ;  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  hanging  generally  takes  place,  the  oord 
or  ligature  should  exert  any  pressure  on  the  nerves  sufficient  to  produce 
death.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  suicidal  hanging,  which  aie 
commonly  unattended  with  much  violence,  the  pressure  on  the  nervei 
cannot  exist ;  and  in  violent  hanging,  the  projection  of  the  fore  part  of 
the  neck  must  suffice  to  prevent  these  slender  nervous  filaments  from 
becoming  exposed  to  such  a  degree  of  compression  as  directly  to  impede 
the  exercise  of  their  functions. 

There  is  an  occasional  cause  of  death  in  hanging,  which  appears  to  have 
been  first  noticed  by  Louis.  Having  remarked  that  in  some  public  execa- 
tions  death  sometimes  took  place  rapidly,  and  in  other  cases  slowly,  he  was 
led  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances.  He  found  that  in  the  cases  of  rapid 
death,  the  executioner  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  violent  rotatory  motion 
to  the  body  of  the  criminal  at  the  moment  it  was  turned  ofE,  whereby  a 
displacement  of  the  tooth-like  process  of  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck 
took  place,  so  that  the  spinal  marrow  was  suddenly  compressed.  This 
cause  of  death  must  be  rare ;  as  a  general  rule  it  is  only  likely  to  be  observed 
in  corpulent  or  heavy  bodies,  when  a  long  fall  is  given  to  the  cord,  and 
when  much  violence  has  been  at  the  same  time  employed  by  the  execu- 
tioner. It  is  seldom  met  with  in  persons  criminally  executed  ; — and  in 
cases  of  suicidal  hanging  it  is  so  unusual,  that  Devergie  found  the  ligaments 
between  the  first  and  second  vertebrsB  of  the  neck  ruptured  only  once  in 
fifty-two  cases.  De  la  Fosse  considers  that  in  violent  hanging  the  process 
of  the  second  vertebra  is  much  more  likely  to  be  fractured  than  to  become 
displaced,  and  he  found  this  in  the  case  of  an  executed  criminal.  On  an 
examination  of  the  body,  he  discovered  that  the  first  two  vertebrae  of  the 
neck  had  been  completely  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  spinal 
column  by  the  rupture  of  the  intervertebral  substance,  and  that  they  were 
firmly  attached  by  their  ligaments  to  the  occipital  bone.  The  process  and 
body  of  the  second  vertebra  were  detached  from  the  bony  ring,  but  were 
still  connected  as  usual  with  the  first  vertebra.     The  spinal  marrow  had 
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leen  compressed  bj  the  fractured  portions  of  the  vertebrsB.  Probably 
artiier  observations  may  show  that  the  injary  to  the  spine  is  not  always 
f  the  same  nature,  and  that  fractures  of  tibe  vertebrsB  are  really  more 
neqaent  than  simple  displacement  of  the  toothlike  process.  In  the  mean- 
ime,  we  must  admit  that  such  severe  injuries  may  occur  in  hanging,  and 
hat  when  they  do  occur  death  must  be  sudden.  But  death  may  proceed 
rom  mere  effusion  of  blood  on  the  spinal  membranes  (sheath),  thereby 
iving  rise  to  fatal  compression.  This  is  likely  to  happen  when  the  head 
ills,  or  is  bent  suddenly  backwards,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
npported  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  See  a  case  of  this  kind  by 
)e  Morgan  (post^  p.  54). 

Judicial  Hanging, — ^In  a  recent  paper  on  this  subject,  Hammond,  of 
Tew  York,  produces  evidence  that  the  common  practice  of  jerking  the 
ody  by  the  neck  with  a  view  to  dislocation  is  wrong,  useless,  and  bai*- 
a]x>ns.  In  hanging,  death  takes  place  either  by  asphyxia  or  apoplexy,  or  by 
oth.  If  the  cord  is  loose  or  too  high  up  on  tne  neck  a  little  air  may  still 
each  the  lungs,  and  life  be  prolonged  till  the  slower  death  by  apoplexy 
ikes  place.  The  object  shoidd  be  to  produce  inunediate  asphyxia,  with  a 
ooee  adjusted  so  as  to  close  the  windpipe  at  once.  Usually  there  is  both 
poplexy  and  asphyxia.  Hammond  had  himself  partly  strangled  in  a 
hair.  A  towel  was  passed  round  his  neck  and  the  ends  twisted  together 
y  a  medical  friend ;  while  another  friend  stood  in  front  to  watch  the  face 
nd  make  necessary  tests.  As  the  twisting  proceeded,  Hammond  first 
oticed  a  sensation  of  warmth  and  tingling,  which  began  with  the  feet 
nd  spread  over  the  body;  vision  partly  disappeared,  but  there  was  no 
ppearance  of  coloured  lights.  The  head  felt  likely  to  burst,  and  there 
ras  a  roaring  in  the  ears;  consciousness  continued,  and  he  could  tell 
is  friend  whether  he  suffered  pain  from  the  knife-thrusts  being  made  into 
lis  hand.  In  one  minute  and  twenty  seconds  from  the  commencement,  all 
ensibility  was  abolished.  In  another  experiment  sensibility  ceased  in  fifty- 
ve  seconds.  A  knife-thrust,  sufficient  to  draw  blood,  caused  no  sensation 
whatever.  Hammond  considers  that  the  proper  way  to  hang  is  to  stand 
he  criminal  on  the  ground  and  adjust  the  noose  carefully  round  the  neck 
)elow  the  larynx ;  then  raise  him  by  pulling  on  the  rope,  which  should 
nss  over  a  pulley  above,  and  he  should  be  allowed  to  hang  for  thirty  minutes. 
if  he  is  let  fall  through  a  trap,  or  lifted  suddenly  from  the  ground,  the 
noose  is  almost  certain  to  be  displaced  and  death  be  less  sudden  than  it 
should  be.  The  rope  should  be  soft  and  flexible,  so  as  to  fit  closely  to  the 
neck;  probably  one  of  cotton  or  flax  would  be  preferable  to  the  usual 
bempen  cord.  In  hanging  by  the  method  indicated,  sensibility  would 
eease  almost  immediately  after  suspension,  and  much  physical  and  mental 
offering  be  obviated.  In  the  case  of  persons  weighing  under  I501bs.,  it 
would  be  well  to  attach  a  weight  to  the  feet  to  insure  sufficient  traction  of 
the  cord.  Hammond  notices  the  mistaken  idea  that  dislocation  of  the 
neck  causes  instant  death ;  in  some  cases  even  recovery  has  taken  place. 
Even  where  death  does  occur  it  is  no  more  instantaneous  than  when  asphyxia 
ia  accomplished,  and  there  is  no  greater  freedom  from  convulsions.  Any 
convulsions  observed  in  the  other  case  may  be  regarded  as  no  more 
evidence  of  pain  than  are  the  movements  of  a  decapitated  chicken.  In 
England  the  drop  is  usually  about  nine  feet. 

Sapidity  of  death. — Death  from  hanging  appears  to  take  place  veiy 
rapidly,  and  without  causing  any  suffering  to  the  person.  It  is  observed, 
that  in  those  who  are  criminally  executed  there  are  often  violent  convul- 
sions of  the  limbs  and  trunk.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
the  individual  suffers  pain,  any  more  than  in  the  convulsions  of  an  epileptic 
fit    On  recovery  there  is  an  entire  loss  of  consciousness  of  pain  in  both 
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cases.  The  circalation  of  unaerated  blood  throngh  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  may  acoonnt  for  these  effects.  Efforts  to  inspire  are  made  daring 
one  or  two  minutes  after  the  closure  or  compression  of  the  windpipe.  The 
diaphragm  and  intercostal  muscles  act  spasmodicallj,  but  no  air  enters  the 
lungs ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  act  of  hangring,  part  of  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  organs  is  convulsively  expelled.  When  the  suspension  of  the 
body  has  continued  only  a  few  minutes,  it  has  often  been  found  impossible 
to  restore  life  ;  and  indeed  the  period  at  which  resuscitation  may  take  place 
will  vary  in  different  subjects  according  to  circumstances.  Supposing  the 
hanging  to  be  unattended  with  ^dolence  to  the  neck,  it  is  possible  that 
some  persons  might  be  resuscitated  after  five  minutes'  suspension  or  longer. 
Others,  again,  may  not  be  restored  when  they  are  cut  down  immediately 
after  suspension — a  fact  which  depends  probably  on  the  different  dorses 
to  which  asphyxia  or  apoplexy  has  extended. 

Death  from  the  secondary  effects, — It  by  no  means  &>llow8  that,  because 
wo  have  succeeded  in  restoring  the  respiratory  process,  a  person  is  safe. 
Death  often  takes  place  by  a  relapse  at  various  periods  after  the  accidBot. 
A  boy,  8st.  17,  was  found  hanging.  When  cut  down  he  was  insensiUe^ 
and  his  face  livid ;  his  lips  were  of  a  dark-purple  colour,  the  pulse  not  per- 
ceptible, the  pupils  dilated  and  motionless.  Artificial  respiration  was  usedt. 
and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  diaphragm  began  to  act.  He  breathed  at 
irregular  intervals  with  stertor,  and  with  a  rattling  noise  in  the  throat. 
The  pulse  became  perceptible,  but  often  flagging,  and  the  surface  of  the 
body  was  cold.  The  countenance  ¥ras  still  livid,  but  the  pulse  and  breath- 
ing had  improved.  At  the  end  of  another  hour  an  attempt  was  unsnocesB* 
fully  made  to  take  some  blood  from  the  arm,  and  the  patient  was  placed  in 
a  warm  bath.  The  breathing  was  stertorous  through  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  twelve  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm ;  but  there  was 
no  relief.  He  continued  insensible,  and  cold  on  the  surface:  there  was 
frothing  at  the  mouth,  and  he  died  twenty-four  hours  after  he  was  cat 
down.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  were  very  full  of  blood — ^the  only  morbid 
appearance. 

In  another  instance,  a  man  who  had  hanged  himself,  was  cut  down  in 
a  state  of  insensibility.  He  lay  for  a  considerable  time  breathing  with 
apoplectic  stertor,  but  eventually  recovered.  Q  Brodie's  Lect.  on  PaihoL* 
7^.)  A  powerful  athletic  man,  who  had  been  committed  to  prison  for 
theft,  hanged  himself.  He  was  found,  apparently  dead,  hanging  by  his 
own  handkerchief.  He  was  cut  down,  and  seen  half  an  hour  after  the 
occurrence.  The  man  was  then  seemingly  lifeless;  he  neither  breathed 
nor  moved,  nor  had  any  perceptible  circulation.  The  face  and  neck  were 
much  swollen  and  li^nd,  and  the  ecchymosed  mark  of  the  cord  was  imme- 
diately below  the  thyroid  cartilage :  the  fingers  were  bent,  and  the  hands 
nearly  clenched.  His  head  was  raised ;  the  windows  were  thrown  open, 
and  blood  was  abstracted  from  the  arm,  which  was  put  into  hot  water  in 
order  to  increase  the  flow.  In  a  few  minutes  the  man  began  to  breathe: 
the  bleeding  was  allowed  to  continue  until  the  pulse  was  felt  at  the  wrist^ 
and  the  pupils  contracted  completely  on  the  approach  of  a  light.  The 
breathing  was  stertorous.  Brandy-and-water  was  injected  into  the  stomach, 
and  warmth  was  applied  to  the  extremities.  In  the  course  of  a  few  boms 
he  rallied;  his  pulse  became  firmer  and  quicker  (130),  but  his  head  was 
hot ;  he  was  restless,  unmanageable,  and  violently  convulsed  in  the  arms 
and  legs.  Shortly  before  death  he  was  calm,  and  spoke  several  times :  he 
suddenly  became  exhausted,  and  died  nineteen  hours  after  he  was  found 
hanging.  (*  Lancet/  Jan.  6,  1844.)  This  was  probably  a  mixed  case  of 
asphyxia  and  congestive  apoplexy.  The  unsuccessful  result  may  perhaps 
be  ascribed  to   the  injury  sustained    by   the  cerebral  circulation  from 
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txinstnctioii  of  tbe  neck.  In  hanging  as  well  as  in  drowning,  therefore, 
a  person  may  in  the  first  instance  recover,  bnt  subsequently  die  in  spite 
of  medical  treatment,  probably  from  the  depressing  effects  prodaced  on 
the  nervons  and  mnscnlar  systems  by  the  circulation  of  unaerated  blood. 
A  case  in  illustration  of  this  point  has  been  reported  by  Richardson  ('  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  Dec.  17,  1853,  p.  639).  A  man  died  on  the  second  day 
after  be  was  cut  down.  On  inspection,  the  brain  was  found  greatly  con- 
gested, and  there  was  effusion  of  serum  under  the  arachnoid  membrane. 
iThe  lungs  and  heart  were  congested,  and  a  solid  fibrinous  deposit  was 
found  in  the  right  ventricle. 

Treatment. — ^Exposure  to  a  fresh  current  of  air,  cold  afhision  when  the 
is  warm,  with  the  vapour  of  ammonia  and  other  stimuli,  may  be  em- 
ployed on  these  occasions.  If  there  should  be  much  cerebral  congestion,  bleed- 
ing may  be  resorted  to  on  recovery.     The  application  of  faradic  electricity 
in  the  course  of  the  spine  might  be  attended  with  benefit ;  but  much  will 
depend,  as  in  drowning,  upon  the  time  at  which  assistance  is  rendered  after 
the  bo^  has  been  cut  down.     The  following  case  of  recovery — in  which, 
however,  asphyxia  was  not  completer— was  reported  in  the  '  fjancet,'  Nov. 
1839.     A  robust  woman,  aged  thirty-three,  hanged  herself  while  slightly 
intoxicated.     She  was  missed  about  ten  minutes  before  she  was  found 
suspended  to  a  bedstead,  but  it  was  impossible  to  determine  how  long  she 
bad  been  thus  hanging.    Medical  assistance  was  rendered  to  her  in  about 
ten  minutes  after  she  had  been  cut  down.   She  was  then  quite  insensible, — 
her  respiration  slow  and  laborious,  and  her  pulse  barely  perceptible.     The 
oovntenance  was  pale ;  there  was  no  lividity ;  the  lower  jaw  was  depressed, 
the  extremities  moderately  warm,  the  hands  convulsively  clenched,  the 
pupils  somewhat  dilated  and  barely  susceptible  to  light.     A  dusky-red 
nuurk,  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  was  observed  encircling  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  forming  an  angle   over  the  ramus  of  the  jaw 
on  the  right  side,  where  the  knot  of  the  ligature  (a  silk  handkerchief) 
bad  rested;  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  constriction  was  incomplete. 
The  patient  was  twice  copiously  bled,  mustard-poultices  were  applied  to 
the  calves  of  the  legs,  hot  water  tg  the  feet,  and  cold  applications  to  the 
head.     After  thirty-two  ounces  of  blood  had  been  abstrsicted,  in  half  an 
hour  the  breathing  became  stertorous,  the  pupils  fully  dilated,  the  lower 
jaw  fell  further,  the  sphincters  became  relaxed,  and  the  patient  appeared  to 
be  rapidly  sinking.  Ammoniacal  liniment  was  rubbed  on  the  chest,  and  the 
woman  so  far  recovered  in  an  hour  as  to  be  able  to  swallow ;  but  although  . 
the  was  conscious  of  pain,  she  remained  comatose  until  the  evening,  when 
tlie  became  perfectly  sensible  of  surrounding  objects.     This  was  evidently 
a  case  of  imperfect  suspension,  where,  from  respiration  still  continuing, 
^nete  was  every  hope  of  recovery.      The  cerebral  circulation  had   here 
become  simply  disordered. 

In  one  case  cold  affiiHon  speedily  resuscitated  the  pei*son.  A  man  had 
been  hanging  about  two  or  three  minutes  when  he  was  cut  down,  and  in 
fevr  or  five  minutes  afterwards  he  had  ceased  to  breathe :  his  features  were 
ptlHd,  and  the  eyes  injected  with  blood.  The  heart's  action  continued, 
although  feeble;  the  pulse  being  about  80,  and  very  weak.  Artificial 
lespiration  was  tried  without  any  benefit,  when  affusion  of  cold  water  was 
resorted  to.  This,  after  a  short  time,  led  to  the  complete  establishment  of 
Kipinidon  :  at  each  affusion  there  was  a  deep  inspiration.  The  man  was 
bkd  to  sixteen  ounces,  and  he  soon  recovered  his  consciousness.  ('  Mod. 
Gas.'  vol.  37,  p.  75.) 

When  great  cerebral  congestion  is  produced  by  a  close  constriction  of 
tile  throaty  copious  bleeding  will  generally  be  found  beneficial.  Some 
ThugBy  quite  unintentionally,  saved  the  life  of  a  person  whom  they  had 
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strangled,  by  cnttiog  his  throat.  A  man  fell  in  with  a  gang  of  Thngs,  who 
strangled  him.  He  became  nnconscious :  on  recovering  his  senses  he  found 
that  his  throat  had  been  cnt,  and  that  a  fellow-traveller  lay  strangled  to 
death  by  his  side.  The  wonnd  in  the  throat  was  properly  treated,  and  the 
man  recovered  in  six  weeks.  He  was  able  to  give  a  description  of  the 
gang,  which  subsequently  led  to  the  apprehension  of  fonr,  who  were 
sentenced  to  death.  As  Chevers  remarks,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  violent  measure  of  cutting  the  man's  throat  effectually  relieved  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  of  any  undue  cong^estion  which  the  throttling  might 
have  produced.     (*  Med.  Jurispr.  for  India,'  p.  405.) 

These  cases  bear  out  the  views  long  since  published  by  Brodie — ^namely, 
that  after  respiration  has  ceased,  the  heart  continues  to  act,  and  to  circulate 
venous  blood,  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  minutes,  to  the  brain  and  other 
parts  of  the  system.  The  exact  period  of  time  will,  however,  depend  on 
the  strength  of  the  person.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  in  hanging  there  is 
great  hope  of  restoring  a  person  by  artificial  respiration.  The  action  of 
the  heart  was  observed  in  one  case  of  criminal  hanging  to  continue  for  so 
long  a  period  as  nine  minutes  and  a  half  after  suspension.  A  criminal  was 
executed.  The  execution  took  place  in  a  passage  of  the  prison,  so  that  the 
feet  of  the  criminal  were  only  twelve  inches  from  the  ground.  The  pulse 
was  felt  by  a  surgeon  on  each  side.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  fifth  minute 
there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty -eight  pulsations.  (*  Med.  Times  and 
€raz.'  July  1, 1854.)  In  the  after-treatment  it  is  advisable  that  blood  should 
be  only  sparingly  abstracted  to  relieve  any  cerebral  congestion,  because  the 
vital  powers  are  much  i*educed  under  the  circumstances.  Convulsions,  and 
even  paralysis,  have  been  obsen-ed  to  precede  recovery  in  experiments  on 
animals. 

Period  ai  tohich  death  takes  place. — We  learn  from  those  who  have  heen 
resuscitated,  as  well  as  from  experiments  performed  by  persons  upon  them- 
selves, that  the  insensibility  of  asphyxia  comes  on  in  the  most  iDsidions 
manner  in  death  from  hanging,  and  that  a  slight  constriction  of  the  wind- 
pipe will  speedily  produce  loss  of  consciousness  and  muscular  power. 
(*  Devergie,'  2,  370.)  The  only  symptoms  of  which  the  hanged  persons 
have  been  conscious  were  a  ringing  in  the  ears,  a  flash  of  light  before  tbe 
eyes,  then  darkness  and  oblivion.  The  only  useful  inference,  in  a  medico- 
legal \'iew,  which  can  be  drawn  from  observations  of  this  kind  is,  tbat 
asphyxia  is  not  only  rapidly  induced,  but  that  it  supe^^'enes  under  circnm- 
stances  where  it  would  not  be  generally  expected  to  occur — i.e.  when  the 
body  is  in  great  part  supported.  Fleischmann  found  that  a  cord  might  be 
placed  round  his  neck  between  the  chin  and  hyoid  bone,  and  tightened 
either  laterally  or  posteriorly  without  perceptibly  interrupting  respiration; 
but  while  the  respiratory  process  was  thus  carried  on,  his  face  became  re4 
his  eyes  prominent,  and  his  head  felt  hot.  These  symptoms  were  foUoircd 
by  a  sense  of  weight,  a  feeling  of  incipient  stupefaction,  and  a  hissing  nois^ 
in  the  ears.  On  the  occurrence  of  this  last  symptom,  the  experiment,  be 
says,  should  be  discontinued,  or  the  consequences  may  be  serious.  His  &** 
experiment  on  himself  lasted  two  minutes ;  but  in  the  second,  owing  ^ 
the  cord  by  its  pressure  more  completely  interrupting  respiration,  the  nois^ 
in  the  ears  appeared  in  half  a  minute.  When  the  pressure  was  applied  on 
the  windpipe  the  effect  was  instantaneous,  but  when  on  the  cricoid  cartilBg^ 
it  was  not  immediate.  If  it  was  applied  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  ^ 
thyroid  cartilage,  or  on  the  hyoid  bone  itself,  the  period  during  which  * 
person  could  breathe  was  extremely  short;  and  this  result  was  mo^ 
striking  when  the  act  of  expiration  was  performed  at  the  moment  of  applyiij? 
the  pressure.  (See  also  p.  35.)  The  death  of  Scott,  the  American  diver,  i^ 
1840,  shows  how  readily  asphyxia  may  be  induced  by  a  slight  compression  o' 
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'he  throat,  even  when  a  person  might  be  supposed  to  have  both  the  know- 
edge  and  the  power  to  save  himself.  This  man  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
lablic  experiments  on  hanging,  and  had  frequently  before  gone  through  them 
viihout  danger ;  but  on  this  occasion,  it  is  probable  that  a  slight  shifting 
>f  the  ligature  from  under  the  jawbone  caused  so  much  compression  on 
he  throat  between  the  chin  and  larynx  as  speedily  to  produce  asphyxia. 
^o  attempt  was  made  to  save  him  until  it  was  too  late,  and  he  was  not 
irought  to  a  hospital  until  thirty-three  minutes  had  elapsed.  He  was 
llowed  to  hang  thirteen  minutes — the  spectators  thinking  that  the  deceased 
ras  only  prolonging  the  experiment  for  their  gratification.  This  case 
troves  that,  for  a  person  to  die  by  hanging,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  rope 
•r  ligature  should  completely  encircle  the  neck.  Cerebral  congestion  may 
ake  place  under  these  circumstances,  and  thus  lead  to  the  suspension  of 
espiration.  (See  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1858,  1,  177.)  The  slipping  of  the  liga- 
are,  or  the  means  of  suspension,  behind  the  angles  of  the  jaw,  might 
uffice  to  compress  the  great  blood-vessels  of  the  neck,  and  thus  bring  on 
%ial  apoplexy. 

The  very  insidious  and  painless  manner  in  which  a  person  who  is  sus- 
«nded  passes  from  life  to  death,  is  also  well  illustrated  in  the  report  of 
he  case  of  Hamshaw,  (*  Lancet,'  Ap.  17,  1847,  p.  404.)  This  man  was 
n  three  occasions  resuscitated  from  hanging — a  feat  which,  like  Scott,  he 
tad  performed  for  public  gratification.  He  stated  that  he  lost  his  senses 
Imost  at  once ;  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  get  his  breath,  and  that 
ome  great  weight  was  attached  to  his  feet ;  he  felt  that  he  could  not  move 
is  hands  or  legs  to  save  himself,  and  that  the  power  of  thinking  was  gone. 
t  is  not  improbable  that  persons  have  thus  lost  their  lives  by  privately 
.ttempting  these  experiments,  and  their  cases  have  been  set  down  to  acts  of 
uicide.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  boys  have  thus  unintentionally 
lesftroyed  themselves,  from  a  strange  principle  of  imitation  or  curiosity, 
lie  following  is  one  among  many  instances  of  this  kind.  In  1844,  a  boy, 
ged  fourteen,  witnessed  an  execution  at  Nottingham,  and  he  was  after- 
wards heard  to  say  that  he  should  like  to  know  how  hanging  felt.  On  the 
ame  afternoon  he  was  found  suspended  by  a  cord  from  a  tree,  quite  dead  ; 
nd  from  the  circumstances  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  been  experi- 
aenting  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  hanging,  and  that  he  did  not  intend 
o  destroy  himself.     The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  *  accidental  hanging.' 

Post-mortem  appearances. — The  external  appearances  met  with  in  the 
lanffed  have  been  generally  taken  by  medico-legal  writers  from  those  seen 
n  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  been  judicially  executed,  or  who  have 
)een  violently  hanged.  Thus  among  them  are  the  following  : — Lividity  and 
swelling  of  the  face,  especially  of  the  ears  and  lips,  which  appear  distorted : 
the  eyelids  swollen,  and  of  a  blueish  colour ;  the  eyes  red,  projecting  forwards, 
uid  sometimes  partially  forced  out  of  their  cavities ;  the  pupils  dilated,  the 
tongue  enlarged,  livid,  and  either  compressed  between  the  teeth,  or  some- 
times protruded ;  the  lower  jaw  retracted,  and  a  bloody  froth  or  frothy 
macus  sometimes  escaping  from  the  lips  and  nostrils.  There  is  a  deep  and 
eochymosed  impression  or  mark  around  the  neck,  indicating  the  course  of 
the  cord,  the  skin  being  occasionally  excoriated  ;  laceration  of  the  muscles 
and  ligaments  in  the  hyoideal  region ;  laceration,  fracture,  or  contusion  of 
the  larynx,  or  of  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe.  There  are  also,  commonly, 
circnmscribed  patches  of  ecchymosis  varying  in  extent,  about  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  and  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  with  a  deep  livid  discoloration 
of  the  hands  ;  the  fingers  are  generally  much  contracted  or  firmly  clenched, 
and  the  hands  and  nails,  as  well  as  the  ears,  are  livid ;  the  urine  and  f {Bces 
»re  sometimes  involuntarily  expelled  at  the  moment  of  death.  Such 
appearances  will  rarely  be  found  in  those  cases  of  suicidal  hanging  whicb 
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are  likely  to  come  before  a  medical  practitioner.  In  these,  the  face  is 
generally  pale,  and  the  mark  on  the  neck  is  a  simple  depression  in  the  skin, 
usually  without  ecchymosis,  and  acquiring  a  homy  or  parchment  colour 
only  fliter  some  time.  Esquirol  found,  in  one  instance,  that  when  the  body 
was  examined  immediately  after  death,  the  &ce  was  not  livid ;  but  it  first 
began  to  assume  a  violet  hue  in  eight  or  ten  hours.  The  editor  has  seen  a 
similar  case.  Esquirol  thought  that  when  the  cord  was  left  round  the  neck 
the  face  would  be  livid,  but  if  removed  immediately  after  suspension,  pale. 
This  view  is  not,  however,  borne  out  by  observation.  The  tongue  is  not 
al¥rays  protruded*  Devergie  found  that  there  was  protrusion  of  this  organ 
in  eleven  out  of  twenty-seven  cases.  This  protrusion  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  depend  upon  the  position  of  the  ligature :  thus,  it  was  said,  when 
this  was  below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  the  whole  of  the  larynx  was  drawn 
upwards,  and  the  tongue  carried  forwards  with  it,  while  when  above  the 
hyoid  bone  the  tongue  was  drawn  backwards.  The  protrusion  or  non- 
protrusion  of  the  tongue  does  not  depend  upon  any  mechanical  effect  of  this 
kind,  but  simply  upon  congestion ;  for  it  is  occasionally  met  with  thus  pro- 
truding in  cases  of  drowning  and  suffocation.  Besides,  the  protrusion  has 
not  been  found  to  have  any  direct  relation  to  the  position  of  the  ligature. 
Chevers  has  noted  another  characteristic  external  appearance  after  death 
from  hanging,  viz.  that  the  saliva,  after  death,  trickles  from  the  moutii 
in  a  straight  vertical  line,  down  the  chin  and  breast,  and  over  the  clothes. 

There  is  another  appearance  on  which  a  remark  maybe  made — ^namely^ 
the  state  of  the  hands.  As  a  general  rule,  in  violent  hanging  or  strangula- 
tion, the  hands  are  clenched.  This  appearance  may  not  always  be  found, 
as  it  may  exist  and  be  destroyed  before  the  body  undei^goes  inspection. 
When  the  constriction  of  the  neck  has  been  produced  suddenly,  and  with 
great  violence,  we  may  expect  to  meet  with  it.  Thus  it  is  found  in  iiie 
cases  of  executed  criminals,  and  in  strangulation  attended  with  great 
violence  (see  case  by  Rake,  poet,  p.  58),  whether  the  act  be  due  to 
homicide  or  suicide.  In  cases  in  which  the  constriction  is  gradually  pro- 
duced, the  clenched  state  of  the  hands  may  not  be  found.  (Cases  pat, 
p.  58.)  Convulsions  generally  attend  violent  hanging  or  strangulation. 
The  influence  of  these  on  the  attitude  or  dress  may  not  be  apparent, 
unless  the  body  be  sitting  or  lying. 

Internally  we  meet  with  the  appearances  described  under  the  head  of 
asphyxia — i.e,  engorgement  of  the  lungs  and  venous  system  generally  with 
dark-coloured  fluid  blood  :  the  lungs  otherwise  present  no  particular  appea^ 
ances.  In  one  instance  these  organs  were  found  quite  collapsed,  and  occupy* 
ing  only  the  back  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  The  right  side  of  the 
heart,  and  the  great  vessels  connected  with  it,  are  commonly  distended  with 
blood.  But  when  the  inspection  has  been  delayed  for  several  days,  this  difl* 
tension  may  not  be  observed.  When  made  before  rigor  mortis  has  set  in, 
all  the  cavities  of  the  heart  may  be  found  gorged  with  blood.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  windpipe  is  more  or  less  congested,  and  is  sometimeB 
covered  with  a  fine  bloody  mucous  froth.  This  may  be  owing  to  iinp^^ 
fectly  obstructed  respiration,  and  to  spasmodic  efforts  at  breathing.  The 
vessels  of  the  brain  are  generally  found  congested;  and  in  some  raiQ 
instances,  it  is  said,  extravasation  of  blood  has  been  met  with  on  the 
membnuies  or  in  the  substance  of  the  organ.  Effusion  of  blood  is,  however) 
so  rare  that  Bemer  found  this  appearance  described  only  once  among  one 
hundred  and  one  cases ;  and  in  one  hundred  and  six  cases  recorded  by 
Casper  it  was  not  found  in  a  single  instance.  In  one  case  of  death  from 
hanging,  Brodie  found  a  large  dBEusion  of  blood  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  and  he  refers  to  another  case  in  which  there  was  a  considerable 
effusion  between  the  membranes.     ('  Lect.  on  Pathol.'  p.  58.)     The  venous 
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•coiigesiion  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is,  however,  rarely  greater  than  in  other 
cases  of  asphyxia,  and  is  probably  dependent  on  the  degree  in  which  the 
longs  have  become  engorged.  In  most  instances  there  is  increased  redness 
of  the  sabetanoe  of .  the  brain,  so  that,  on  making  a  section  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, a  greater  number  of  bloody  points  (pnncta  cmenta)  than  nsnal 
will  appear.  The  kidneys  have  been  found  much  congested.  A  more 
importent  circumstance  has  been  noticed  by  Yelloly — namely,  that  in 
examining  the  stomachs  of  five  criminals  who  had  been  hanged,  he  found 
great  congestion  in  all,  while  there  was  blood  coagulated  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  in  two.  Such  an  appearance  might,  it  is  obvious,  be  attributed 
in  a  suspicious  case  to  the  action  of  some  irritant  substance.  (See  '  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1830,  p.  166 ;  1835,  p.  208 ;  1838,  p.  471.)  In  the  case  of  Good, 
who  was  executed  for  murder  some  years  since,  the  stomach  was  found 
on  inspection  to  present  over  its  whole  surface  a  well-marked  redness, 
resembling  the  effect  produced  by  an  irritant  poison.  The  redness  was 
•especially  observed  at  the  pyloric  end,  where  it  assumed  a  somewhat  striated 
•character.  In  another  case,  the  stomach  and  intestines,  especially  the  inner 
coat  of  the  former,  were  much  congested  and  inflamed,  as  if  the  man  had 
died  from  poisoning.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  were  analysed,  but  no 
poison  found.  Chevers,  who  quotes  this  case,  states  that  he  has  more 
than  once  veri6ed  Yelloly's  observation,  and  has  found  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  much  congested  in  death  from  hanging.  ('  Med. 
Jurispr.  for  India,'  p.  397.) 

Mark  of  the  cord  or  ligature. — The  most  striking  external  appearance, 
however,  is  the  mark  produced  on  the  neck  by  the  ligature.     The  skin  is 
commonly  depressed,  and  sometimes  ecchymosed,  but  rarely  throughout  its 
whole  es^tent ;  it  is  frequently  free  from  all  traces  of  discoloration  as  the 
result  of  ecchymosis,  the  skin  in  the  depression  being  then  hard,  brown,  or 
of  the  eoiour  and  consistency  of  parchment ;  or  there  may  be  only  a  thin  line 
of  blue  or  livid  colour  in  the  upper  or  lower  border  of  the  depression,  and 
chiefly  in  front.     The  course  of  the  mark  is  generally  oblique,  being  lower 
in  the  fore  part  than  behind,  and  it  is  often  interrupted.     If  the  noose 
should  happen  to  be  in  front,  the  mark  may  be  circular,  the  lower  jaw  pre- 
venting the  ligature  from  rising  upwards  in  the  same  degree  before  as  it 
commonly  does  behind.     The  mark  is  generally  single,  but  we  may  meet 
with  it  double,  as  when  the  ligature  has  been  formed  into  two  circles  or 
loops  previously  to  its  application.     Its  other  characters  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  ligature  employed.    Thus  a  large  and  wide  ligature  rarely 
prodnoeB  ecchymosis — the  mark  is  wide  and  superficial ;  but  a  small  ligature 
produces  a  narrow  and  deep  depression,  sometimes  accompanied  with  lacera^ 
tion  of  the  cuticle  and  effusion  beneath  the  skin.     From  the  statistical 
tetnms  of  Devergie  and  Gasper,  it  would  appear  that  a  cord  or  rope  was 
employed  in  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  cases  of  hanging  which  they 
collected ;  in  other  instances  various  articles  of  dress  were  found  to  have 
Wn  employed. 

Kedical  jurists  have  considered  it  proper  to  inquire  into  the  position  of 
^  cord  or  ligrature,  as  this  may  sometimes  form  a  question  in  cases  of 
>iupected  murder  by  hanging.  The  following  table  will  show  that  in  more 
thaa  two-thirds  of  all  cases  of  suicidal  hanging,  the  ligature  is  found  en- 
citcling  the  neck  between  the  chin  and  hyoid  bone  : — 

Bemer.  Deverg^o.  Casper. 

Above  the  laiynx 38             20  59 

On  the  larynx 7               7  9 

Below  the  laiynx 2               1  0 

47  28  68 
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The  ligature  or  cord  should  always  be  examined  for  blood,  hair,  or  other 
suspicious  substances. 

Unecchymosed  marks  or  depressions, — It  was  formerly  believed  that  tiie 
impression  produced  by  the  cord  was  invariably  discoloured  from  effusion 
of  blood,  or  ecchymosed,  but  more  correct  observation  has  shown  that  this 
condition  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.    When  ecchymosis  does  exist, 
it  is  commonly  superficial  and  of  slight  extent.     There  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
effusion  of  blood  in  the  cellular  tissue.     Riecke  found  only  once  in  thirty 
cases  an  efEusion  of  blood  beneath  and  on  both  sides  of  the  depression 
produced  by  the  ligature.     The  tongue  was  generally  between  the  teeth, 
and  in  most  cases  wounded  by  them.     He  attributed  death  to  stretching  of 
the  spinal  marrow.     (Henke's  •  Zeitschr.'  1840,  27  Erg.  H.  332.)     In  the 
bodies  of  persons  who  have  been  judicially  executed  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  ecchymosis,  but  even  here  it  is  not  always  present.     In  a  case  which 
the  author  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  there  was  only  a  slight  trace 
of  ecchymosis  in  one  spot  where  the  knot  in  the  cord  had  produeed  con- 
tusion.    That  it  should  occur  in  criminal  executions  is  not  surprisiog, 
considering  the  violence  employed  on  these  occasions,  but  it  has  been  some- 
what too  hastily  assumed  that  the  appearances  found  in  executed  criminals 
are   met  with   in   all   cases   of   death  from  hanging.      Croker   King,  in 
examining  the  neck  of  an  executed  criminal,  did  not  discover  the  smallest 
effusion  of  blood  in  the  course  of  the  cord,  although  in  this  case  the  bodj 
had  been  allowed  to  fall  from  a  height  of  seven  feet  and  a  half,  with  »' 
fearful  jerk.      (*  Dab.  Quart.  Jour.'  Aug.  1854,  p.  86 ;   and  *  Cases  of 
Ruptured   Intestines,'   1855,  p.  12.)     The  theory   of  the  production  of 
ecchymosis  has  been  carried  so  far  that  a  livid  mark  in  the  course  of  the 
cord  has  been  pronounced  to  be  the  best  criterion  for  distinguishing  hang- 
ing in  the  living  from  hanging  in  the  dead  body.    It  will  be  seen,  however, 
that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  statement.    In  fifteen  cases  examined 
by  Klein,  in  twelve   examined  by  Esquirol,  and  in  twenty-five  cases  of 
suicidal  hanging  which  occurred  to  Devergie  (Op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  3d4),  there 
was  no  ecchymosis  whatever  in  the  course  of  the  ligature.    (*  Ann.  d'Hjg. 
1832,  p.  413  ;  1842,  p.  146.)     Out  of  six  cases,  Fleischmann  met  with  onlf 
one  instance.     In  three  cases  of  suicidal  hanging  which  the  author  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining,  no  ecchymosis  had  been  produced  by  the  ligature. 
In  all  these  instances  the  skin,  instead  of  being  blue  or  livid,  or  presenting 
an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath,  was  hard  and  of  a  yeUow 
colour,  resembling  parchment.     It  had  that  apbearance  which  the  cutis 
commonly  assumes  when  the  cuticle  has  been  removed  from  it  two  or  thres 
days.     Oil  dissecting  off  the  skin,  the  cellular  membrane  beneath  often 
appears  condensed  and  of  a  silvery  whiteness.   Chevers  states  that  in  casee  of 
death  from  hanging  he  has  not  met  with  any  ecchymosis  in  the  skin  aloo? 
the  course  of  the  mark.     (Op.  cit.  p.  406.)     In  some  instances  the  mark, 
instead  of  being  livid  or  brown,  has  presented  itself  simply  as  a  w&it0 
depression.     This  has  been  chiefly  observed  in  fat  subjects.     The  observa- 
tions of  Casper  on  this  point  are  as  follows : — Out  of  seventy-one  cases* 
there  was  no  ecchymosis  produced  by  the  cord  in  fifty,  and  thus  in  two* 
thirds  of  all  the  cases  examined  it  was  entirely  absent.    He  also  found  that 
there  was  no  difference  in  the  appearance  whether  the  ligature  was  removed 
sooner  or  later  after  death.     Remer,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  eochy^ 
mosis,  or  a  livid  mark  in  the  course  of  the  cord,  to  be  a  frequent  appearance 
in  hanging,  but  Devergie  properly  objects  to  the  inference  drawn  front 
the  facts  quoted.     (Op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  39^.)     K'eyding,  wbo  examined  fifty 
cases  of  death  from  hanging,  published   his  observations  on  the  special 
characters  of  the  mark  produced  by  the  cord,  in  Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschr.' 
for  1870,  1,  341.     His  conclusions  are,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  ecchymoses 
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In  tiie  mark  on  the  neck.  Tbey  are  more  frequently  found  in  death  from 
rtrangolation.  The  dryness  and  hardness  of  the  mark  depend  chiefly  on 
;he  abrasion  of  the  skin.  Microscopical  congestions,  or  minute  extravasa- 
ions  of  blood,  are,  however,  met  with  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  in  the 
ikin  and  cellular  membrane  in  the  course  of  the  mark.  These  ecchymoses, 
n  the  opinion  of  that  writer,  will  enable  a  medical  jurist  to  say  whether 
he  hanging  has  taken  place  during  life  or  after  death ;  but  his  conclusions 
iannot  be  relied  on  as  correct.  Brenner  has  shown  that  the  production 
>f  these  microscopical  ecchymoses  depends  on  a  variety  of  accidental  cir- 
nimstances,  and  they  cannot  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  question  of  hanging 
luring  life  or  after  death.     (Tbid.  1870,  2,  246.) 

The  following  singular  case  will  show  that  the  presence  of  lividity  or 
scchymosis  in  the  mark  does  not  depend,  as  Esquirol  supposed,  on  the 
igatnre  being  left  around  the  neck.  A  young  man,  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness, 
langed  himself  with  a  stout  cord.  In  about  half  an  hour  afterwards  he  was 
mt  down,  and  attempts  were  made  to  resuscitate  him.  It  was  perceived 
;liat  the  cord  had  merely  prodaced  a  superficial  impression  on  the  neck, 
iestitnte  of  any  appearance  of  ecchymosis.  Signs  of  returning  life  began 
:o  manifest  themselves :  the  attempts  at  resuscitation  were  continued  for 
ieveral  hours,  but  all  signs  of  vital  reaction  disappeared  ;  and  now,  when 
ife  was  about  to  become  again  extinct,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  present, 
:he  mark  on  the  neck,  which  had  been  hitherto  colourless,  became  deeply 
Hschymosed.  On  an  inspection  being  made  the  next  day,  it  was  found  that 
his  ecchymosis  continued,  and  that  it  wbs  owing  to  a  real  subcutaneous 
fusion.  From  the  appearances  in  the  head,  it  was  concluded  that  the 
leceased  had  died  from  congestive  apoplexy.  Caspe^  regards  the  mark 
jToduced  by  the  cord  in  hanging  as  a  cadaveric  appearance,  and  that  it 
nay  become  livid  or  dark-coloured  after  death,  just  as  lividity  appears  in 
lie  dead  body  during  the  act  of  cooling.  (*  Klin.  Novellen,'  1863,  p.  493.) 
riiis  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  observation  above  made;  but  at  the 
»me  time  it  cannot  apply  to  those  cases  in  which,  as  by  a  blow,  the  small 
ressels  in  the  skin  are  ruptured  from  a  sudden  fall,  the  rope  acting  by  the 
Kreight  of  the  body.  In  such  a  case,  ecchymosis,  arising  from  the  effusion 
3f  blood  in  the  course  of  the  cord,  must  depend  on  the  same  causes  as 
ecchymosis  from  blows  in  the  living  body. 

Injuries  to  the  muscles  and  deep-seated  parts  of  the  neck  are,  of  course, 
only  likely  to  be  seen  when  considerable  violence  has  been  used  in  hanging. 
In  several  instances  the  lining  membrane  of  the  common  carotid  artery  has 
been  found  lacerated.  Friedberg,  indeed,  considers  the  injury  to  the  carotid 
arteries  to  be  a  noteworthy  point  to  be  observed  in  cases  of  supposed  death 
from  hanging  (*Virchow*s  Archiv.'  Nov.  1878).  Armussat  first  drew 
attention  to  a  case  of  hanging  in  which  the  inner  and  middle  coats  of  both 
carotids  were  cut  through ;  and  subsequently  Devergie,  Kloz,  Mildner,  von 
Faber,  Simon,  Kussmaul,  Hoffmann,  and  Ogston  published  observations 
Bhoi^-ing  that  injury  to  the  carotid  arteries  is  a  valuable  sign  in  hanging 
and  strangulation.  These  arteries  may  be  injured  by  the  ligature  when 
the  artery  is  sufficiently  stretched  and  squeezed.  The  injury  consists  partly 
^  ft  rupture  of  the  inner  and  middle  coats,  partly  in  extravasation  of 
Uood  from  the  vessels  of  the  walb  of  the  carotid  artery.  Friedberg  is  of 
opinion  that  the  stretching  of  the  vessel  has  more  to  do  with  bringing 
about  the  lesion  than  the  squeezing ;  and  in  support  of  this  view  adduces 
cages  where  the  rupture  of  the  arterial  coats  was  situated  at  a  distance 
from  the  site  of  the  ligature.  The  sudden  congestion  brought  about  in  the 
Vessels  above  the  ligature  may  also  have  to  do  with  the  causation  of  the 
lesion;  and  this  congestion  may  be  so  great  as  to  end  in  rupture,  and 
'Extravasation  of  blood.     The  seat  of  the  rupture  is  not  always  one  or  both 
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common  carotid  arteries :  the  right  external  carotid  artery  was  observed 
to  be  injnred  in  a  case  of  snicidal  hanging — the  ligature  lying  between  the 
hyoid  bone  and  the  larynx.  The  stretching  of  the  artery,  fixed  by  the 
ligature,  necessary  for  the  rupture  of  the  vessel  may  be  caused  either  by 
the  drop  suddenly  increasing  the  pull  upon  the  ligature  through  the 
weight  of  the  body,  or  by  the  movements  of  the  body  directed  towards 
freeing  the  neck  from  the  noose.  The  rupture  of  the  vessel  may  be  pro- 
duced by  suspension  of  the  corpse  after  death.  But  extravasation  of 
blood,  being  a  vital  phenomenon,  becomes  a  valuable  sign  pointiiig  to 
suspension  during  life. 

Congestion  and  swelling  of  the  genital  organs  in  both  sexes  have  been 
set  down  among  the  common  consequences  of  hanging,  but  many  observers 
have  not  met  with  these  conditions ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  unless  the 
body  is  examined  speedily  after  suspension,  any  marked  difference  would  be 
discovered.  A  more  common  sig^,  perhaps,  in  the  male,  is  the  discharge 
of  semen,  by  a  spasmodic  action,  at  the  moment  at  which  death  takes  place. 
It  appears  to  us  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  evidence  derivable  from 
this  appearance,  and  yet  it  sufficed  to  give  rise  to  a  violent  controversy  among 
French  medical  jurists.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1839,  1,  169,  4^7;  2,  393;  1840, 
2,  314.)  It  is  clear,  that  unless  death  from  hanging  is  strongly  established 
by  other  facts,  neither  the  examination  of  the  linen  of  the  deceased,  nor 
the  application  of  the  microscope  to  the  mucous  fluid  found  in  the  urethis, 
would  be  of  any  practical  value  in  elucidating  the  question,  at  least  to  the 
satisfaction  of  an  English  jury.  Donne  justly  considers  evidence  of  this 
kind  to  be  a  piece  of  scientific  refinement,  in  which,  by  attempting  to  prove 
too  much,  we  prove  nothing.  Spermatic  fluid  may  be  found  in  the  urethr* 
of  a  person  who  has  died  suddenly,  from  accident  or  from  natural  causes; 
and  Donn^  has  ascertained  that  the  discharge  of  a  portion  of  this  fluid  into 
the  urethra  may  even  take  place  in  a  body  hanged  after  death.  He  has 
found  the  fluid  in  some  of  these  cases  to  contain  living  spermatozoa. 
('  Cours  de  Microscopic,'  p.  303.)  For  some  remarks  by  Brierre  de  Bois- 
mont  on  the  relative  frequency  of  these  appearances,  see  '  Med.  Gras.'  vol. 
44,  p.  84.  The  case  of  DurvUle  is  also  of  interest  in  reference  to  this 
question.     ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855,  1,  445  ;  and  2,  133.) 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  a  summary  of  the  appearances  in 
hanging,  when  death  has  really  taken  place  from  asphyxia.  The  counte- 
nance is  either  livid  or  pale,  the  eyes  prominent,  the  tongue  congested 
and  occasionally  protruded,  the  lower  jaw  retracted ;  the  skin  is  covered 
with  patches  of  cadaveric  lividity,  the  hands  livid  and  clenched;  an 
oblique  mark  is  found  on  the  neck,  sometimes  presenting  traces  of  ecchy- 
mosis :  commonly,  however,  the  skin  is  only  brown  in  colour  and  hardened. 
The  larynx,  windpipe,  and  subjacent  muscles  are  lacerated,  depressed,  or 
discoloured.  The  carotid  arteries  may  have  their  inner  coat  ruptured,  and 
blood  extravasated.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  are  congested,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  lungs,  and  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  A  mucous  froth  tinged 
with  blood  is  occasionally  found  in  the  windpipe.  These  appearances  will 
of  course  be  modified,  or  may  be  altogether  absent,  when  death  has  arisen 
from  a  disorder  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  or  from  injury  to  the  spinal 
marrow,  either  by  effusion  of  blood,  fracture,  or  displacement. 

WAS    DEATH   CAUSED  BT  HANOIKG  ? 

When  a  person  is  found  dead  and  his  body  suspended,  it  may  be  a  ques* 
tion  whether  death  really  took  place  from  hanging  or  not.  In  investigating 
a  case  of  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
external  and  internal  appearances  of  the  body.  The  former  alone  can  assist 
us  in  returning  an  answer  to  this  question  :  the  internal  appearances  of  the 
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body  can  furaisli  only  the  general  signs  of  asphyxia,  and  enable  us  to  say 
whether  any  latent  cause  of  death  existed  or  not.  The  microscopical 
examination  of  the  blood,  as  contained  in  the  vessels  above  and  below  the 
Mat  of  constriction,  has  failed  to  throw  any  light  upon  this  question.  (See 
'Med.  Graz.'  vol.  88,  p,  1042.)  The  state  of  the  countenance  or  skin,  and 
khe  position  of  the  tongue,  can  afEord  no  evidence  on  the  subject  of  death 
from  hanging. 

The  mark  of  the  cord, — Among  the  external  appearances,  it  is  chiefly  to 

the  foarh  produced  by  the  cord  on  the  neck  that  medical  jurists  have  looked 

for  the  determination  of  this  question.    As  the  form,  position,  and  other 

obaxsetoristios  of  this  mark  have  been  already  described,  it  will  now  be 

neceBSBzy  to  allude  to  it  only  as  furnishing  evidence  of  life  at  the  time  of 

its  production.    It  has  been  stated  that,  so  &r  from  being  constantly  livid 

or  eochymoeed,  this  condition  is,  in  reality,  not  seen  in  more  than  one-half 

of  the  cases  which  occur.     But  admitting  that  we  find  ecchymosis  in  the 

course  of  the  ligature,  are  we  always  to  infer  that  it  must  have  been  applied 

while  the  person  was  living  P     The  case  mentioned  on  p.  53  proves  that 

the  presence  of  active  life  is  not  necessary  for  the  production  of  an 

ecchymosis  in  the  mark ;  and  from  the  experiments  of  Devergie  and  Gasper 

it  would  appear  that  if  a  body  is  hanged,  immediately  or  a  short  time  after 

deaih^  an  ecchymosed  mark  may  be  produced  on  the  neck  by  the  ligature. 

If  a  few  hours  were  suffered  to  elapse,  so  that  the  body  had  become  cold 

before  suspension,  no  ecchymosis  was  produced  by  the  ligature.     Yrolik 

found,  however,  that  a  slightly  livid  mark  was  produced  on  the  neck  of  a 

dead  body,  which  had  been  suspended  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  from  the 

time  of  death.     (Gasper, '  Wochenschr.'  Feb.  1838.)     Hence  this  condition 

of  the  mark  in  a  body  found  dead  merely  indicates,  either  that  the  deceased 

must  have  been  hanged  while  living,  or  very  soon  after  death.     ('  Ann. 

d'Hyg.'  1842,  1, 134.)     The  circumstance  that  an  ecchymosed  mark  may 

be  produced  by  suspending  a  recently  dead  body  bears  out  the  statement  of 

KerzdorfE — that  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  difficult,  if  not  utterly 

impossible,  to  determine  medically  from  an  inspection  whether  a  man  had 

been  hanged  while  living,  or  whether  he  had  been  first  suffocated  and  his 

body  suspended  inmiediately  after  death.     In  making  this  admission  it  is 

proper  to  bear  in  mind,  that  that  which  is  difficult  to  a  medical  jurist  in 

confining  himself  to  medical  facts,  is  often  easily  decided  by  a  jury  from 

tbese  as  well  as  the  general  evidence  afforded  to  them. 

Sometimes,  besides  ecchymosis,  there  are  abrasions  of  the  skin  in  the 
conrse  of  the  cord,  and  these  are  known  to  have  been  produced  during  life 
bjthe  effusion  of  blood  which  accompanies  them.  Devergie  never  met 
with  this  appearance  in  the  dead  body,  even  when  the  hanging  took  place 
iiDxnediately  after  death.  The  discovery  of  effused  coagula  in  or  about  the 
spinal  column  would  render  it  probable  that  the  deceased  must  have  been 
Wiged  while  living.  Such  marks  of  violence  are,  however,  rare  in  cases  of 
hanging ;  and  when  they  are  found,  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  effusion 
i^nd  coagulation  of  blood  had  been  caused  by  violence  offered  to  the  neck 
immediately  after  death  ;  but  this  assumption  may  be  met  by  the  question, 
why  death  by  hanging  should  be  simulated  in  the  body  of  a  person  who  is 
alleged  to  have  died  from  another  cause. 

With  regard  to  the  other  or  more  common  kind  of  mark  in  suicidal 
lianging,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  furnish  any  evidence  in  relation  to  the 
question  which  we  are  here  considering.  The  depression  may  be  hard  and 
brown,  although  it  does  not  usually  acquire  this  colour  until  some  hours 
bave  elapsed  after  death ;  for  it  appears  to  depend  simply  upon  a  drying  of 
ibat  portion  of  the  skin  which  has  been  compressed  or  condensed  by  the 
bgature.     Sometimes  the  upper  and  lower  borders  only  of  the  depression 
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present  a  faint  line  of  redness  or  lividity ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
when  the  ligature  presents  any  knots  or  irregalarities,  those  portions  of 
skin  which  sastain  the  greatest  compression  are  white,  while  those  which 
are  nncompi'essed  are  found  more  or  less  ecchymosed.  It  is  in  this  manner 
that  the  form  of  a  ligature  is  sometimes  accurately  brought  out.  It  may 
be  remarked  of  these  depressions  pitxiuced  by  the  cord,  that  the  characten 
which  they  present  are  the  same,  whether  the  hanging  has  taken  place 
during  life  or  soon  after  death  :  t^.  the  appearances  may  be  similar  in  the 
two  cases. 

Effects  of  lianging  on  the  dead  body. — The  following  are  the  results  of 
experiments  performed  by  Casper: — 1.  The  body  of  a  man,  set.  28,  was 
suspended,  an  hour  after  death,  by  a  double  cord  passed  round  the  neck 
above  the  larynx.    The  body  was  cut  down  and  examined  twenty-four  hoan 
afterwards.     Between  the  larynx  and  hyoid  bone  there  were  two  parsUd 
depressions,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  the  skin  having  a  brown  colour 
with  a  slight  tinge  of  blue,  and  a  leathery  consistency :  in  certain  parts  it 
was  slightly  excoriated.     There  was  no  effusion  of  blood  beneath,  but  the 
muscles  which  had  undergone  compression  were  of  a  dark-purple  colour, 
and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  neck  were  congested.     The  appearance  of  the 
body  was  such,  that  any  person  unacquainted  with  the  facts  would  hsTB 
supposed,  on  looking  at  it,  that  the  hanging  had  really  taken  place  during, 
life,  for  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  body  had  been  hanged  an  hour 
after  death. — 2.  The  body  of  another  young  man  was  hanged  an  hour  after 
death,  and  an  examination  was  made  the  following  day.     The  two  depres- 
sions produced  by  the  double  cord  were  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  with- 
out ecchymosis :  the  skin  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  burnt,  and  felt  like 
parchment — 3.  The  body  of  an  old  man,  who  had  died  from  dropsy,  nu 
hung  up  two  hours  after  death.    The  impressions  presented  exactly  the  sane 
characters  as  in  the  preceding  case.     ('  Wochenschr.  f.  die  O.  H.'  Jsn. 
1837.)     When  the  hanging  took  place  at  a  later  period  than  an  hour  after 
death,  there  was  no  particular  efEect  produced.     In  other  experimentB, 
Casper  found  that  the  appearances  of  the  neck  in  a  corpse  suspended  seventy- 
two  hours  after  death,  could  not  be  distinguished  from  that  presented  bj 
the  body  of  a  person  who  had  committed  suicide  by  hanging.     ('  Elio. 
Novellen,'  1863,  p.  489.) 

We  learn  from  these  experiments,  as  well  as  from  those  performed  by 
other  observers,  that  the  mark  which  is  usually  seen  on  the  neck  in  hanging 
during  life  (non-ecchymosed),  may  be  also  produced  by  a  ligature  applied 
to  the  neck  of  a  subject  within  two  hours  or  even  at  a  later  period  after 
death — consequently  the  presence  of  this  kind  of  mark  on  the  neck  is  no 
criterion  whether  the  hanging  took  place  during  life  or  after  death.  The 
changes  in  the  skin  beneath  the  mark  are  also  devoid  of  any  distinctire 
characters :  there  is  the  same  condensation  of  the  cellular  membrane  whether 
the  hanging  has  occurred  in  the  living  or  dead  body.  These  changes  are 
the  simple  result  of  a  physical  cause — mechanical  compression. 

Summary  of  medical  evidence, — From  the  foregoing  considerations,  we 
draw  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  distinctive  sign  by  which  the  hanging 
of  a  Uving  person  can  be  determined  from  an  inspection  of  the  dead 
body.  All  the  external  marks  may  be  simulated  in  a  dead  body,  and  the 
internal  appearances  furnish  no  charactenstic  evidence.  Still,  when  tJie 
greater  number  of  the  signs  enumerated  are  present,  and  there  is  no  8atifl» 
factory  cause  to  account  for  death,  we  have  strong  restson  to  presume  that 
the  deceased  has  died  from  hanging.  We  must  not,  however,  abaodon 
medical  evidence  on  these  occasions,  merely  because  plausible  objectioat 
may  be  taken  to  isolated  portions  of  it.  Facts  may  show  that,  howeveor 
valid  such  objections  may  be  in  the  abstract,  they  are  wholly  inapplicable 
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rticnlar  case  under  investigation.  Perhaps  the  greatest  difficnlties 
reference  to  cases  of  suicidej  owing  to  the  slight  appearances 
tend  this  form  of  death ;  bnt  on  these  occasions  moral  and  circnm- 
jToofs  are  so  generally  forthcoming,  that  a  medical  inspection  of 
is  often  deemed  unnecessary  by  a  coroner.  If,  then,  it  is  admitted 
iical  jurist  that  it  is  not  in  all  cases  possible  to  distinguish  hang- 
le  living  from  hanging  in  the  dead,  the  admission  must  be  con- 
is  having  reference  to  cases  wherein  persons  destroy  themselves, 
bo  cases  in  which  they  are  destroyed  by  others.  Even  if  a  doubt 
;ed  in  any  particular  instance,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  circum- 
(vidence  would  furnish  data  for  a  decision,  and  thus  satis&ctorily 
I  for  the  want  of  strict  medico-legal  proof.  If  when  we  found  a 
schymosed  or  livid  mark  around  the  neck  of  a  dead  subject,  we 
other  circumstances  being  equal,  that  the  person  had  most  pro- 
d  by  hanging,  we  should  not  be  departing  from  a  proper  discharge 
ity ;'  since,  although  it  is  medically  possible  that  such  a  mark  may 
loed  after  death,  yet,  as  it  would  be  only  a  murderer  who  would 
hanging  up  a  recently  dead  body  to  simulate  suicide,  in  such  a 
re  would  be  some  obvious  indications  of  another  kind  of  violent 
out  the  person.  The  absence  of  these,  and  the  presence  of  ecchy* 
the  course  of  the  cord,  would  leave  the  question  of  hanging  during 
}d  in  the  affirmative.  Some  caution  should  be  used  in  expressing 
)n  that  hanging  took  place  after  death,  in  cases  in  which  there  is 
mosis  in  the  seat  of  the  ligature ;  because,  while  such  an  opinion 
)  generally  correct,  it  might  in  some  instances  lead  to  the  conceal- 
the  real  mode  of  death.  Many  facts  show  that  numerous  cases  of 
during  life  would  be  pronounced  to  be  cases  of  hanging  after  death, 
ere  al:»ence  of  ecch3rmosis  in  the  coarse  of  the  cord  were  taken  as 
m.  The  discovery  of  marks  of  violence  about  the  person  is  not  of 
Kcient  to  rebut  the  presumption  of  death  from  hanging  on  these 
3.  The  violence  should  at  least  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  account 
immediate  destruction  of  life,  or  it  can  throw  no  light  upon  the 
whether  the  person  might  not  have  died  from  hanging,  in  spite  of 
:s  of  maltreatment  found  upon  the  dead  body. 
I  reference  to  a  body  found  hanging,  a  medical  jurist  should  assert 
th  had  not  taken  place  from  this  cause,  this  would  be  tantamount 
ring  that  the  deceased  must  have  been  murdered — because  it  is 
to  suppose  that  any  but  a  murderer  would  have  any  motive  for 
up  a  recently  dead  person.  This  hanging  after  death  has  been 
ly  carried  out  with  the  view  of  concealing  the  real  mode  of  death, 
taking  the  act  appear  to  be  one  of  suicide.  A  woman  was  found 
k1  to  a  beam  in  a  bam.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  usual  marks 
ng  about  the  face  and  neck  of  the  deceased,  a  careful  examination 
)dy  was  made.  In  the  course  of  the  inspection,  a  small  penetrating 
svidently  inflicted  by  a  round  instrument,  was  discovered  on  the 
e  of  the  chest,  but  in  great  part  concealed  by  the  breast  on  that 
n  tracing  the  wound,  it  was  found  to  pass  between  the  fifth  and 
s,  completely  perforating  the  heart  from  right  to  left.  A  consider- 
sion  of  blood  had  taken  place  internally,  which  had  been  the  cause 
I.  It  was  therefore  evident,  from  the  result  of  this  inspection, 
^ased  had  been  killed,  and  her  body  suspended  after  death. 
Imilar  case,  see  Casper,  *  Wochenschr.'  Feb.  1838.)  Foder6  refers 
I  in  which  a  person  was  found  hanging  under  somewhat  similar 
ances,  and  on  examination  it  was  discovered  that  death  had  been 
y  the  administration  of  poison — the  body  having  been  subsequently 
id.     In  one  instance,  Devergie  discovered  a  quantity  of  plaster  of 
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Paris  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  a  person  fonnd  hanging.  There  are^ 
howeyer,  cases  of  this  kind  in  which  some  embarrassment  may  oocasionallj 
arise.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  discovery  of  poison  in  the  body  of 
a  person  fonnd  hanging  is  consistent  with  a  preyions  attempt  at  suicide  by 
poisoD.  A  person  has  even  been  known  to  hang  himself  after  or  about  the 
time  that  he  had  swallowed  a  strong  dose  of  prussic  acid. 

Marks  of  violence  on  the  Jianged, — The  presence  of  marks  of  violence  on 
the  body  of  a  hanged  person  is  important,  and  it  will  therefore  be  proper 
for  a  witness  to  notice  accurately  their  situation,  extent,  and  direction. 
Having  satisfied  himself  that  they  must  have  been  received  during  life,  he 
will  have  to  consider  the  probability  of  their  being  of  accidental  origin  or 
not.  These  marks  of  violence  are  not  always  to  be  regarded  as  furnishing 
unequivocal  proofs  of  murder ;  for  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  been 
produced  by  the  person  himself  before  hanging,  and  not  snooeeding  in 
committing  suicide  by  these  attempts,  he  may  subsequently  have  resolTed 
to  accomplish  his  purpose  by  suspending  himself.  Let  the  witness  duly 
reflect  on  these  circumstances  before  he  allows  his  opinions  to  implicale 
any  suspected  individual — let  him  consider  that  a  hanged  subject  may  beir 
the  marks  of  a  gunshot  wound,' his  throat  may  be  cut,  his  person  lacerated 
or  disfigured,  and  yet,  before  a  suspicion  of  homicide  is  allowed  to  be  enter* 
tained,  it  ought  to  be  clearly  shown  that  such  injuries  could  not,  by  anj 
probability,  have  been  self-inflicted.  The  importance  of  observing  cautioii 
in  such  a  case  will  be  still  more  manifest  when  there  is  no  ecchymoeiB  pro- 
duced by  the  cord,  and  the  face  does  not  present  the  marked  charaoterB  d 
hanging.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1870,  2,  226.) 

Marks  of  violence  on  a  hang^  subject  may  in  some  cases  be  furlj 
ascribed  to  accident.  If  the  person  has  precipitated  himself  with 
violence  from  a  chair  or  table,  he  may  have  fallen  against  articles  of 
furniture,  and  thus  have  caused  lacerations  and  bruises.  The  rope  maj 
have  given  way,  and  the  person  in  falling  have  injured  himself;  but  1^ 
may  siterwards  have  had  resolution  and  power  enough  to  suspend  himBelf 
again.  Such  an  occurrence  may  be  rare ;  but  when  the  presence  of  these 
injuries  is  made  to  form  the  chief  ground  of  accusation  against  another 
person,  their  possible  accidental  origin  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  bf 
a  witness.  The  falling  of  the  body  on  a  hard  pavement  may  prodnoe 
such  accidental  injuries  as  might  be  wrongly  assigned  to  homiddal 
violence.  In  another  part  of  this  work  a  case  of  suicidal  hanging  has  been 
noticed.  In  this  case  there  was  a  copious  effusion  of  blood  from  injnrieft 
post  mortem.  In  death  from  asphyxia  the  blood  remains  fluid  in  the  body 
longer  than  in  other  cases,  so  that  accidental  wounds  after  death  mar  ^ 
attended  with  comparatively  large  efihisions  of  blood.  This  is  a  conditioB 
also  favoured  by  the  general  congestion  of  the  venous  system.  (*Ann* 
d*Hyg.'  1868,  2,  218.)  Severe  injuries  may  be  found  on  the  head  of  the 
deceased,  and  yet  these  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  suicidal  hanging* 
(See  case,  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  1,  164;  also  1,  460.) 

If  we  suppose  the  deceased  to  have  been  hanged  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion or  stupefaction,  medical  evidence  alone  will  rarely  suffice  to  determio^ 
the  question  of  homicide  or  suicide.  The  absence  of  all  marks  of  violence 
from  the  body  might  actually  lull  suspicion.  On  these  occasions  the  hands 
of  the  deceased  should  be  inspected,  since  it  is  with  these  that  a  person 
defends  himself ;  and,  unless  taken  unawares,  it  is  almost  certain,  if  the 
hanging  were  homicidal,  that  there  would  be  traces  of  violence  on  theee 
parts.  The  clothes  would  be  torn  and  discomposed,  and  the  whole  appeal^ 
ance  of  the  deceased  would  be  that  of  one  who  had  done  h^  utmost  to 
resist  a  violent  murderous  attack.  There  might  be  some  injuries  whi(^ 
could  not  be  attributed  to  accident  under  the  circumstances.     Among 
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we  may  enumerate  fractures,  dislocations,  deeply  penetrating  incised 
B^nshot  woands.  The  question  is — Do  these  serions  injuries  neces- 
r  establish  homicide  ?  The  answer  must  be  in  the  negative ;  although 
.  fractures  or  dislocations  exist,  there  are  strong  grounds  for  suspicion, 
n.  d'Hyg.'  1842,  1,  l^O.) 

uicides,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  capable  of  making  many  attempts 

leir  lives  by  various  means.    A  gentleman  was  found  dead,  hanging. 

iress  was  much  disordered ;  and  some  blood,  which  had  issued  from  a 

wound  in  the  throat,  was  found  scattered  over  the  floor.     From  the 

proved  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  had  been  an  act  of  suicide,  and 

the  deceased,  previously  to  hanging  himself,  had  first  attempted  to 

lis  throat.     Had  his  body  been  found  in  an  exposed  situation,  this 

id  in  the  throat  might  have  given  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  murder.    A 

g  man  was  found  hanging  in  his  bedroom,  quite  dead.     He  was  sus- 

sd  by  his  cravat,  and  his  feet  were  within  an  inch  of  the  floor.     The 

of  the  room  was  fastened  on  the  inside,  and  it  was  proved  that  no  ono 

.  have  had  access  to  it.    An  earthen  pan  was  found  near  the  bed,  oon- 

ig  about  a  pint  of  blood,  which  appeared  to  have  issued  from  a  deep 

on  in  the  bend  of  the  left  arm  of  the  deceased.     The  razor  with  which 

had  been  inflicted  was  found  on  the  mantelpiece.    It  came  out  in 

nee,  that  on  the  previous  night  the  deceased  had  swallowed  a  quantity 

lenic,  and  had  suffered  severely  from  the  effects  of  the  poison,  although 

)  time  it  was  supposed  that  his  illness  was  due  to  other  causes.     In 

sase  thero  were  three  modes  by  which  suicide  had  been  attempted. 

leceased  had  first  taken  poison,  then  wounded,  and  afterwards  hanged 

)lf.    There  could  be  no  doubt  that  death  was  caused  by  hanging.    Had 

ody  been  found  hanging  in  a  suspicious  locality,  the  circumstances 

t  hJEkve  created  a  strong  prosumption  of  murder. 

man  was  found  hanging  in  a  room  by  a  cord  attached  to  a  nail  in  the 

f.    In  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  his  neck  there  was  a  deep  wound, 

^h  which  the  cord  had  passed.    A  ladder  was  placed  against  the  wall 

side  of  the  body.    About  a  pound  of  coagulated  blood  was  found  on 

or,  as  well  as  in  different  parts  of  the  apartment,  and  some  linen 

'.  with  blood  was  discovered  near  the  body.     In  a  table-drawer,  in  the 

mt  above,  was  found  some  cord  sprinkled  with  blood,  as  if  a  bloody 

d  been  in  contact  with  it.  On  the  staircase  between  the  two  apartments 

IS  no  trace  of  blood.     The  deceased's  apartment  was  secured  on  the 

•  the  door  being  bolted.     The  deceased's  clothes  were  spotted  with 

d  his  hands  were  also  bloody.     The  body  externally  did  not  present 

nnosis  or  other  mark  of  violence.     The  hands  were  likewise  freo 

ence,  the  fingers  contracted,  and  the  nails  blue.      There  were 

cadaveric  lividity  scattered  over  the  trunk,  and  the  faeces  had 

arged.     The  face  had  a  slight  ^nolet  tint,  and  the  tongae,  which 

■orcibly  compressed  by  the  teeth,  projected  about  an  inch  from 

.     The  wound  in  the  throat  was  situated  between  the  chin  and 

,  and  extended  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  on  one  side  to  the 

^Ic.     It  had  penetrated  through  the  mouth  to  the  back  of  the 

had  divided  only  some  small  branches  of  the  thyroideal  artery : 

mtly  been  inflicted  after  several  attempts,  for  its  edges  were 

ut.     Tlic  cord,  in  passing  through  the  wound,  had  lacerated 

i  it  at  the  two  extremities.     The  vessels  of  the  brain  were 

>od ;  the  vertebn©  of  the  neck  were  uninjured,  and  the  stomach 

any  trace  of  poison.    The  opinion  given  by  D^granges,  from 

s  to  the  effect  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  suicidal  hanging. 

uder  that  in  this  cnse  the  deceased  had  laid  open  his  throat 

oine,  dividing  the  right  superior  thyroideal  artery,  by  which 

E 
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80  mucli  blood  bad  been  lost  that  it  was  not  nnlikely  be  would  bave  soon 
fallen  into  a  state  of  syncope,  it  is  remarkable  that  be  should  still  baye  bad 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  and  muscular  power  to  have  done  what  the 
evidence  shows  he  must  have  done — namely,  to  have  placed  a  handkerchief 
on  his  wound  to  arrest  the  bleeding ;  to  have  gone  upstairs  to  another  room, 
and  have  searched  in  a  table-drawer  for  the  cord  with  which  be  intended 
to  hang  himself ;  to  have  placed  a  ladder  against  a  wall,  and  to  bave  made 
use  of  this  for  the  pui*pose  of  fixing  a  cord  to  a  nail  in  the  ceiling — an  aet 
which  could  only  be  performed  with  great  difficulty.     When  we  reflect  on 
all  these  circumstances,  it  does  not  appear  extraordinary  that  the  magistxaie 
who  ordered  the  examination  should  have  been  prepared  to  receive  an 
account  of  the  deceased  having  been  murdered.     Much,  it  is  true,  rested 
upon  the  moral  and  circumstantial  proofs ;  as,  for  example,  on  the  previous 
state  of  mind  of  the  deceased,  and  the  fact  of  his  room  having  been  found 
secured  on  the  inside. 

Casper  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  woman  was  found  hanging  in  her 
room.  Two  penetrating  wounds  were  seen  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest; 
these  had  perforated  the  pericardium,  and  touched  the  surface  of  the  heut, 
without  entering  its  cavities.  There  was  a  basin  of  bloody  water,  and  a 
bloody  sponge,  on  the  table ;  the  right  hand  of  deceased  was  stained  with 
dried  blood,  and  the  door  and  window  were  fastened  on  the  inside.  Then 
was  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  case  of  suicide,  and  that  after  inflicting  the 
wounds,  the  deceased  had  hanged  herself.  The  mark  on  the  neck  was  no- 
where ecchymosed,  but  of  a  yellowish  or  parchment  colour.  There  WM 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  wound  to  have  prevented  self-suspension. 
(*  Ger.  Leich.-OefFn.'  vol.  2,  p.  89.     See  also  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1848,  1,  4Ak) 

A  woman  committed  suicide  under  the  following  circumstances : — She 
fastened  a  coi*d  to  the  top  of  a  bed-post,  put  her  head  in  a  noose  while 
kneeling  on  the  bed,  made  a  deep  wound  in  her  arm  with  a  razor,  closed 
the  razor,  and  put  it  aside.  Becoming  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  she  must 
have  fallen  forward,  and  the  pressure  of  the  cord  on  the  neck  caused  death. 

The  remarks  made  relative  to  incised  wounds  will  apply  to  gunshot 
wounds.     A  suicide  may  attempt  to  shoot  himself;   he  may  fail  in  the 
attempt,  and  ultimately  hang  himself.     Any  description  of  gunshot  wound, 
provided  it  be  such  as  to  allow  of  a  person  surviving  a  sufficient  time,  mij 
thus  be  found  on  a  hanged  subject,  and  yet  constitute  no  proof  whaterer 
of  homicide.     If  there  are  circumstances  about  the  wound  which  prove  that 
it  could  not  have  been  self-inflicted,  this  of  coui'se  yriW  afPect  the  conclusion; 
but  when  such  circumstances  are  not  met  M-ith,  a  medical  jurist  should  atj* 
in  answer  to  inquiries  respecting  the  origin  of  these  wounds,  that  they  miJ 
have  been  inflicted  either  by  the  individual  himself  or  by  another.    There 
might  be  no  medical  facts  which  would  directly  establish  either  view.    I» 
one  instance  of  suicidal  hanging  there  were  lacerated  wounds  upon  the 
head,  and  a  handkerchief  was  found  blocking  up  the  mouth.     (Henke*< 
*  Zeitschr.'  1838,  2,  257;  1839,  1,  207;  1840,  1,  135;  'Brit,  and  For.  Med. 
Rev.'  No.  24,  p.  560.)     If,  in  any  case,  the  wounds  or  injuries  are  of  • 
mortal  nature,  and  have  probably  caused  rapid  death,  the  presumption  of 
murder  amounts  almost  to  certainty ;  for  who  but  a  murderer  would  suspend 
the  dead  body  of  a  person  so  wounded,  immediatehj  after  death?     (*AnD. 
d'Hyg.' 1835,  2,  410.) 

Was  the  hangituj  the  result  of  accident^  htmicidey  or  suicide? — ^Mo^ 
medical  jurists  have  passed  over  the  subject  of  accidental  hanging.  It  ** 
certainly  unusual,  but,  although  rare,  it  is  a  possible  occurrence.  A  p^ 
of  the  age  of  thirteen  years  was  hanged  by  accident.  She  was  swingii^ 
in  a  brewhouse,  and  near  the  rope  used  by  her  for  that  purpose  was  another 
for  drawing  up  slaughtered  sheep.     In  the  course  of  the  exercise,  her  he*^ 
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rot  ihrongh  a  noose  of  this  secood  cord,  which  ptdled  her  out  of  the  swing, 
did  kept  her  suspended  at  a  considerable  height  until  dead.  A  child,  ten 
'ears  old,  had  been  amusing  himself  in  swinging,  by  fastening  a  piece  of 
ilaid*gown  to  a  loop  in  a  cord,  which  was  suspended  from  a  beam  in  the 
oom.  In  the  act  of  swinging  he  raised  himself  up  and  grave  himself  a  turn, 
rhen  the  loop  of  rope  suddenly  caught  him  under  the  chin,  and  suspended 
lim  until  life  was  extinct.  Another  boy  who  was  in  the  room  md  not 
rive  any  alarm  for  some  time,  thinking  that  the  deceased  was  at  play. 
rhe  jury  returned  a  yerdict  of  *  accidentally  hanged.'  A  man  who  was  in 
he  habit  of  exercising  himself  in  gymnastics  on  the  rope,  was  one  mom- 
D^  found  dead  and  suspended  in  his  bedroom.  The  rope  had  passed 
wice  round  his  body  and  once  round  his  neck,  whereby  it  had  caused 
leath,  although  the  legs  of  the  deceased  were  resting  on  the  floor.  There 
ras  no  doubt  that  deceased  had  been  accidentally  hanged.  These  are 
.wo  among  several  instances,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  circumstances 
inder  which  they  occurred,  were  sufficiently  decisive  of  the  manner  in 
rhich  the  hanging  took  place.  Indeed  circumstantial  evidence  must  always 
nffioe  for  the  discrimination  of  accidental  hanging ;  and  we  have  therefore 
nerely  to  inquire  whether,  when  the  body  of  a  person  is  found  hanging 
inder  circumstances  which  do  not  allow  of  the  suspicion  of  accident,  the 
let  has  been  the  result  of  suicide  or  of  homicide.  A  witness  must  remember 
iiat  this  is  strictly  a  question  for  the  jury.  It  is  not  for  him  to  say  whether 
i  man  has  hanged  himself  or  been  hanged  by  others,  but  merely  to  state, 
irhen  required,  those  medical  circumstances  which  support  or  rebut  one  or 
iie  other  presumption. 

Suicidal  hanging, — ^Next  to  drowning,  the  most  common  mode  of  self- 
iestraction  ia  by  hanging.     Suicide  by  hanging  has  been  known  to  take 
place  at  all  ages,  from  boyhood  to  old  age.    The  discovery  of  a  person  dead 
from  hanging  is  presumptive  of  suicide,  all  other  circumstances   being 
Bqnal.     The  distinctive  characters  by  which  suicidal  may  be  distinguished 
bom  homicidal  hanging  will  be  considered  in  the  next  section.     According 
to  Indian  authoi*ities,  by  &r  the  greater  number  of  those  who  commit 
suicide,  destroy  themselves  by  hanging.    Beatson,  of  Dacca,  says  that,  in  his 
experience,  suicidal  hanging  was  so  frequent  that  any  other  method  of  self- 
destmction  was  quite  exceptional.     Out  of  seventy-five  cases  of  suicide 
which  fell  under  his  notice,  sixty-four  were  by  hanging,  nine  by  drowning, 
and  two  by  cut- throats  or  poisoning.     Chevers  (*  Med.  Jurispr.  for  India ') 
states  that  the  criminals  of  that '  country  ai*e  well  aware  of  the  great 
prevalence  of  suicide  by  hanging,  and  after  destroying  their  victims  by 
blows  they  are  in  the  habit  of  suspending  the  bodies  in  order  that  their 
deaths  may  be  attributed  to  self-destruction.    Confirmatory  of  this  remark, 
Richards,  of  Bancoorah,  has  communicated  two  facts  which  show  the  im- 
portance of  making  post-mortem  examinations  of  those  whose  bodies  are 
^und  hanging.     The  first  was  the  case  of  a  woman  whose  body  was  found 
suspended.   It  was  discovered  on  inspection  that  there  was  a  rupture  of  the 
stomach,  from  which  the  woman  had  died.     The  body  was  hung  up  by  the 
linsband  soon  after  death.     In  a  second  case,  one  Kuyra  Khoyen  confessed 
^  having  killed  his  wife  by  a  blow  with  his  fist,  and  afterwards  hung  the 
bodj  up  to  simulate  death  by  suicide. 

Homicidal  hanging, — It  has  been  truly  observed,  that  of  all  the  forms  of 
committing  murder,  hanging  is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  and  it  is  therefore 
hut  seldom  resorted  to.  In  most  cases,  when  a  person  has  been  hanged  by 
others,  it  has  been  after  death,  in  order  to  avert  a  suspicion  of  homicide. 
Hence  the  discovery  of  a  body  hanging  affords  pri/tnd  facie  evidence  of 
^cide,  supposing  it  to  be  certain  that  death  has  taken  place  from  this 
^U8e»    We  must,  however,  admit  that  a  man  may  be  murdered  by  hanging, 
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and  that  the  appearances  abont  his  body  -vnll  not  afford  evidence  of  the 
fact.     The  circumstances  which  will  justify  a  medical  jurist  in  making  thi» 
admission  arc  the  following : — 1st,  when  the  person  hanged  is  feeble,  and 
the  assailant  a  strong,  healthy  man.     Thus  a  child,  a  youth,  a  woman,  or  a 
person  at  any  period  of  life  worn  out  and  exhausted  by  disease  or  infirmity, 
may  be  destroyed  by  hanging.     2nd,  when  .the  person  hanged,  although 
usually  strong  and  vigorous,  is  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
stupefied  by  narcotics,  or  exhausted  by  his  attempts  to  defend  himself. 
3rd,  in  all  cases  murder  may  be  committed  hy  hanging  when  many  are 
combined  against  one  person  (e.g.  lynching).    With  these  exceptions,  then, 
a  practitioner  will  be  correct  in  deciding,  in  a  suspected  case,  in  favour  of 
the  presumption  of  suicide.    Unless  the  person  laboured  under  stapefaction, 
intoxication,  or  great  bodily  weakness,  we  must  expect  to  find,  in  homicidal 
hanging,  marks  of  violence  about  the  body ;  for  there  are  few  who  would 
allow  themselves  to  be  murdered  without  offering  some  resistance — notwith- 
standing the  assertion  of  Mahon,  that  some  might  submit  to  this  mode  of 
death  with  philosophical  resignation  when  they  saw  that  resistance  was 
hopeless.     The  following  singular  case  of  attempted  murder  by  hanging 
is  mentioned  in  '  Symes*s  Justiciair  Rep.'  (Edinb.  1827).    A  woman,  »t  69, 
was  charged  with  attempting  to  nang  her  husband,  who  was  some  yean 
older.     It  appeared  that  the  accused  contrived  to  twist  a  small  rope  three 
times  round  the  neck  of  her  husband,  while  he  was  lying  asleep.     She  then 
tied  him  up  to  a  beam  in  the  room,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  neigh- 
bours entered  ho  was  found  lying  at  length  on  the  floor,  with  his  head  raised 
about  one  foot  alx)ve  it.    Ho  was  insensible ;  his  hands  were  lying  powerless 
by  his  side,  his  face  was  livid,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  roused. 
Had  he  remained  longer  in  this  position,  he  would  have  died.     According 
to  his  statement,  he  went  to  bed  sober,  and  he  was  not  aware  of  anything 
which  had  passed  during  the  attempt  to  hang  him  or  afterwards,  until  he 
was  resuscitated.  The  pi-isoner  was  convicted  of  the  assault  without  previous 
malice,  she  having  no  ill-will  against  her  husband,  and  being  herself  at  the 
time  intoxicated.    It  can  hardly  be  considered  possible  that  any  man  should 
be  so  sound  asleep  as  not  to  be  awakened  by  the  attempt  thus  made  to  hang 
him.     The  probability  is  that  the  prosecutor  was,  like  his  wife,  completelv 
intoxicated  and  helpless.     A  case  of  alleged  murder  by  hanging,  and  of 
consideimble  difiiculty  in  its  medical  relations,  was  tried  at  the  Exeter 
Sum.  Ass.  1851  (Reg.  v.  Rowe),    Although  the  prisoner  was  acquitted, 
there  were  some  facts  leading  to  the  belief  that  this  could  not  have  been 
an  act  of  suicide. 

Some  medical  junsts  have  thought  that  the  m<irk  left  by  the  cordon 
the  neck  would  serve  as  a  critonon  of  mui'der  on  which  we  might  depend. 
Thus  it  has  been  said,  if  the  mark  is  circular  and  situated  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck,  this  is  an  unequivocal  proof  of  murder.  In  hanging,  the  mark 
of  the  cord  is  generally  oblique,  being  higher  at  the  back  paurt  of  the  nect 
in  consequence  of  the  loop  formed  by  it  j-ielding  more  in  this  direction 
than  in  front.  But  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  this  want  of  obliquity  i^> 
the  impression  can  afford  any  evidence  in  favour  of  the  act  having  been 
homicidal.  Its  form  will  depend  in  a  great  degi'ee  upon  the  fact  of  the 
body  being  supported  or  not,  for  it  is  the  weight  of  the  body  which  cause* 
its  obliquity ;  it  will  also  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the  cord  is  ad- 
justed. A  case  of  suicidal  hanging  is  i-elated  by  Orfila,  in  which  the  mark 
of  the  cord  extended  horizon  tall  v  round  the  neck  fi-om  behind  forward^*' 
('Med.  Leg.'  2,  p.  376.)  The  slip-knot  of  the  cord  was  in  front  of  the 
neck,  and  it  is  obvious  that  when  the  cord  is  thus  adjusted  by  a  suicide 
there  will  be  scarcely  any  obliquity  in  the  depression  produced  by  it.  ^ 
circular  mark  is  not  inconsistent  with  death  by  hanging  as  the  result  oi 
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ieide.  A  case  of  this  kind,  whicli  created  some  doubt  as  the  person  at 
e  time  was  soffermg  from  typhus  feyer,  occurred  to  Frolich.  It  was 
inestion,  from  the  course  of  the  mark  on  the  neck,  whether  death  took 
ice  frcfxa  hanging  or  strangulation.  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1869,  2, 
.)     Equally  ill-founded  is  the  assertion  of  Mahon,  that  the  existence  of 

0  impreBstons  on  the  neck  affords  positiye  proof  of  homicide*  One  of 
686  impressionB  may  be  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  circular — the 
her  at  the  upper  part  and  obliqae :  it  is  therefore  contended,  that  the 
ceased  must  have  been  strangled  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards 
nged.  The  possibility  of  a  prior  attempt  being  made  by  a  suicide  to 
■angle  himself,  and  thus  produce  the  mark,  is  overlooked.  There 
»  facts  on  record  to  oppose  to  this  very  positive  statement.  A  case 
lorted  by  Esquirol  is  that  of  a  female  lunatic  who  committed  suicide  by 
og^in^  herself,  and  on  whose  neck  two  distinct  impressions  were  seen— 

1  one  circular,  the  other  oblique.  These  appear  to  have  arisen  from  the 
rd  ha^dng  been  passed  twice  round  the  neck,  the  body  being  at  the  same 
tie  partially  supported.  In  some  instances  a  presumption  of  homicidal 
«rf erence  may  exist  if  there  are  two  distinct  impressions,  but  it  cannot 
admitted  that  they  establish  the  fact  of  murder.  A  woman  was  found 
nging  to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  the  feet  resting  oi^  the  ground.  There 
Be  two  marks  on  the  neck,  one  like  that  of  strangling  with  the  same 
;atare  as  that  by  which  the  body  was  hanging.  Walter  concluded 
at  the  mark  produced  by  the  suspension  of  the  body  was  the  result  of 
ist-mortem  hanging  after  murder  by  strangalation.  ('  Vierteljahrsschr.' 
)67, 1,  161.)  In  the  same  journal  for  1871,  2,  223,  a  case  is  reported  by 
iaschka  in  which  a  boy,  sat.  9,  was  found  hanging.  There  wore  marks  of 
reBSore  on  the  neck  which  at  first  led  the  examiners  to  draw  the  inference 
3at  the  boy  had  been  strangled,  and  afterwards  hanged.  The  reasons  for 
lis  opinion  were  not  satisfactory,  and  suicide  was  admitted  to  be  not  only 
OBsible  but  probable. 

The  injury  done  to  the  neck  by  the  cord  or  ligature  can  rarely  afford 
ay  due  to  the  manner  in  which  hanging  took  place,  unless  the  circum- 
tances  under  which  the  body  is  found,  favour  the  presumption  of  homicide 
r  suicide.  Thas  the  laceration  of  the  muscles  and  vessels  of  the  neck,  the 
aptore  of  the  windpipe,  and  the  displacement  of  the  larynx,  the  stretching 
{ the  ligaments  of  the  spine,  and  efhision  on  the  sheath  of  the  spinal 
^ttxow,  may  be  observed  in  suicidal  as  in  homicidal  hanging.  The  pre- 
Qmption,  however,  is  obviously  in  favour  of  the  latter,  when  these  violent 
ijuries  are  found  to  be  accompanied  by  fracture  or  displacement  of  the 
ortehrse  of  the  neck,  and  the  body  of  the  deceased  is  not  corpulent,  the 
gature  by  which  he  is  suspended  is  not  of  a  nature  likely  to  produce  them, 
od  the  iell  of  the  body  has  not  been  great.  As  a  rule,  a  long  fall  in 
aicidal  hanging  is  rare.  Clegg,  of  Boston,  held  an  inquest  in  a  case  of 
oicidal  hanging,  in  which  the  deceased  had  fixed  the  rope  to  the  top  of  a 
'Cam  in  a  lofty  bam,  and  gave  himself  a  fall  of  about  fifteen  feet.  The 
^  of  the  corpse  had  an  expression  of  the  most  horrible  agony,  and  the 
tnigae  was  protruded  and  bitten.  Had  the  body  been  examined  internally, 
be  muscles  and  bones  of  the  neck  would  probably  have  been  found  much 
ijwed. 

Injury  to  the  vertehrcB  of  the  neck, — A  much-disputed  question  has  arisen 
1  medical  jnrisprudeuce,  whether  the  vertebne  of  the  neck  can  become 
factored  or  displaced  in  suicidal  hanging.  Most  medical  jurists  deny  the 
OBsibility  of  this  accident  occurring — the  displacement  or  fracture  of  these 
^brae  being  rarely  observed,  even  in  criminal  executions,  when  great 
iolence  has  been  used  by  the  executioner.  The  author  was  not  aware  of  any 
^  of  iuicide  on  record  in  which  such  an  injury  to  the  neck  has  been  found. 
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A  case  referred  to  by  Petit,  which  was  left  to  the  decisioii  of  Pfeffer,  is 
unsatisfactory,  because  the  body  was  not  examined;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  act  was  really  one  of  suicide  or  not.     Ansiaux,  in  inspecting 
the  body  of  a  woman  who  had  hanged  herself,  found  extravasated  blood 
behind  the  first  two  vertebrsB  of  the  neck,  which  were  more  widely  separated 
behind  than  usnal.     On  removing  these  yertebrsB  the  posterior  ligament  of 
the  spine  was  foand  ruptured,  and  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  first 
vertebra  (atlas)  so  stretched  that  the  process  oi  the  second  was  oompletelj 
blocked  against  the  articular  surface.      The  perpendicular  and  oUiqne 
ligaments   were   entitle.      The   deceased  was  a  stout,   healthy  woman; 
when  discovered,  her  body  was  suspended  from  a  beam,  the  feet  being 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  floor.     She  had  evidently  fallen  with 
considerable  force.     This  ease  will   serve  to  show  that  severe  injury  to 
these  deep-seated  regions  of  the  neck  may  be  occasionally  met  wii&  in 
suicidal  hanging.     A  woman,  set.  50,  worn  out  and  exhausted  by  diseise, 
was  found  hanging  quite  lifeless  from  the  rail  of  a  bed,  which  was  not 
more  than   five  feet  eight  inches  from  the  g^und.     The   front   of  her 
body  was  turned  round  towards  the  bed,  the  head  thrown  forcibly  hack* 
wanls — the  knot  of  the  ligature,  an  old  silk  handkerchief,  being  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  under  side  of  the  chin.     Her  heels  were  about  three 
inches  from  the  ground — the  knees  being  on  a  level  with  the  bed-frame, 
and   resting  against   it.     The  body  was  seen  by  a  medical   man  ahoot 
an  hour  after  it  was  cut  down.     The  features  were  calm,  and  there  wis 
no  trace  of  congestion  about  the  face :  it  was  "pale,  and  in  all  respects 
natural.     There  was  no  li\'idity ;  the  eyes  were  neither  injected  nor  pro- 
minent ;  the  tongue  was  pale,  lying  far  back  in  the  mouth,  and  withoot 
any  mark  of  indentation  ht>m  the  teeth.     The  cord-mark  was  well-defined, 
of  a  parchment  colour,  dry,  brown,  and  hard,  without  any  ecchyznosis,  but 
with  a  thin  line  of  congestion  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  groove ;  it  wis 
very   deep  at  the  back  of  the  neck  over  the  first  vertebra  or  atlas, 
probably  owing  to  the  head  hanging  backwards.     The  mucous  memhrtne 
of  the  stomach  was  pale,  the  lungs  natural ;  there  was  no  congestion  of  the 
large  veins  or  of  the  ca^^ties  of  the  heart,  and  the  two  ventricles  contained 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  blood.     (*  Lancet,'  Aug.  10,  1844.)     These 
appearances  show  that  death  was  not  caused  either  by  asphyxia  or  by 
cerebral  congestion.     Neither  the  windpipe  nor  the  great  vessels  of  the 
neck  could  have  sustained  any  pressure  or  constriction.     The  deep  mnscles 
over  the  second  and  third  vcrtebrie  of  the  neck  were  ecchymosed;  this 
ecohymosis  extended  to  the  sheath  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  on  the  1^ 
side,  and  externally  to  the  sheath,  there  was  a  large  effusion  of  firmly  co- 
agulated blood.    There  was  no  displacement  of  the  second  or  other  vertebcA 
and  the  ligaments  were  sound ;  but  between  the  third  and  fourth  verteto 
there  was  unusual  mobility,  as  if  they  had  been  stretched.     In  this  cftse 
the  body  was  not  hea'vy,  and  the  fall,  if  any,  could  have  been  but  trifling- 
The  effusion  on  the  spinal  marrow  was  the  cause  of  death  ;  and  its  origiii 
was  sufficiently  explained  by  the  falling  back  of  the  head  and  sudden  bend- 
ing of  the  vertebriB  of  the  neck.     Her  husband  and  family  were  in  ^ 
adjoining  room,  but  heard  no  noise :    it  was  onh'  by  accident  that  the 
deceased  was  discovered. 

Circumstantial  evidence. — Tn  all  doubtful  instances  we  should  not  \^ 
sight  of  circumstantial  evidence.  We  should  observe  whether  the  doors  wd 
windows  of  the  apartments  had  been  secured  on  the  inside  or  on  the  outsider 
whether  the  dress  of  the  deceased  is  at  all  torn  or  discomposed,  or  the  h»ir 
dishevelled ;  whether  the  attitude  of  the  body  is  such  as  to  show  interference 
after  death ;  whether  there  are  marks  of  blood  about  the  body,  on  the 
ligature,  or  in  the  room  ;  whether  the  hands  are  bloody,  or  present  laX^^ 
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rf  woanding  or  strnggliiig ;  whether  the  rope  or  ligainre  corresponds  to  the 
impression  seen  aronnd  the  neck  ;  and  lastly,  whether  the  cord  is  of  snffi.» 
sent  strength  to  snpport  the  weight  of  the  deceased.     (Case  of  Pinchard^ 
9attf  p.  72.)     The  strongest  evidence  of  homicide  is  often  found  in  the 
itfcitade  and  the  state  of  the  dress  of  the  dead  body :  it  may  or  may  not 
ndicate  interference  or  change  after  death  irreconcilable  with  the  snpposi- 
don  of  death  from  snicide  or  accident.    On  this  point  the  minutest  circum- 
itftnce  may  become  of  considerable  importance  as  medical  evidence.    When 
Hwre  are  indications  of  violent  straggling,  the  dress  may  be  found  dis- 
irdered,  unless  it  has  been  smoothed  or  arranged  by  the  murderer  after 
he  death  of  the  deceased.    (See  p.  73.)    There  may  of  course  be  no  evidence 
if  disorder  or  discomposure  of  the  dress  when  the  body  is  fairly  suspended^ 
rhese  points  fall,  it  is  true,  more  within  the  province  of  the  officers  of 
justice  than  of  a  medical  practitioner ;  but  the  latter  is  generally  the  first 
irho  is  called  to  see  the  deceased,  and   therefore,  unless  such  facts  are 
Botioed  by  him  on  his  visit,  they  may  often  remain  altogether  unknown. 
rhe  medical  opinion  of  the  actual  cause  of  death,  however,  must  be  based 
im  medical  facts  alone.    But  circumstantial  evidence  has  on  various  occasions 
Msisted  in  clearing  up  a  doubtful  case.     Louis  states  that  on  removing  the 
body  of  a  man  who  was  found  hanging,  the  rope  was  observed  to  be  stained 
with  blood.     This  simple  circumstance  led  to  further  investigation,  by 
which  it  was  discovered  that  the  person  had  been  murdered,  and  his  body 
afterwards  suspended.     The  presence  of  such  marks  on  the  neck  indicative 
o!  strangulation  as  the  cord  was  not  likely  to  have  produced,  may  lead 
tD  a  suspicion  that  the  hanging  followed  death.    A  boy  was  found  hanging, 
perfectly  dead.     A  round  ecchymosed  mark,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar, 
Has  seen  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck;    and  near  it  were  several  im- 
prossHma,  as  of  fingers  and  nails,  in  the  surrounding  skin.     There  was 
neither  depression  nor  ecchymosis  in  the  course  of  the  cord.     The  in- 
spection left  no  doubt  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  asphyxia.     The  boy 
hid  been  first  strangled,  and  afterwards  hanged.     The  body  of  a  man  was 
found  hanging  in  a  room ;  it  was  so  suspended  from  a  hook  that  the  trunk 
was  not  more  than  nine  inches  from  the  floor,  and  the  legs  were  stretched 
oat  at  length.     The  cord  was  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  and  but  loosely 
passed  round  the  neck.     The  furniture  of  the  room  was  in  great  disorder, 
and  some  marks  of  dried  blood  were  seen  on  one  part  of  the  floor.     The 
right  side  of  the  head  and  face  presented  several  excoriated  and  ecchy- 
mosed marks.     There  was  a  circular  impression  around  the  neck  produced 
ty  the  cord,  but  it  was  free  from  ecchymosis.     On  the  left  side  a  little 
above  this  impression,  there  was  a  strongly  ecchymosed  mark,  which  could 
be  traced  round  to  the  back  of  the  head.    Blood  was  found  efEused  beneath 
this  mark.     The  lungs  presented   the  appearances  of  asphyxia,  but  the 
Gunners  referred  this  to  strangulation  and  not  to  hanging,  considering 
tbat  the  body  had  been  suspended  after  death  in  order  to  simulate  suicide. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  appear  to  have  fully  justified  this  conclusion. 
(See  the  case  of  PincJcard^  Strangulation,  post,  p.  72 ;  and  for  another,  in 
^hich  some  doubt  existed  whether  the  deceased  had  died  by  hanging  or 
strangulation,  see  *  Eulenberg,  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1872,  1,  199,  216 ;  also 
*Aim.  d*Hyg.  1867, 1, 164  and  460.) 

The  position  of  the  body, — Lastly,  it  has  been  contended  that  the  position 
of  the  dead  body  may  serve  to  distinguish  suicidal  from  homicidal  hanging. 
This  point  was  strenuously  argued  on  the  investigation  which  took  place 
relative  to  the  death  of  the  Prince  de  Conde  in  1830.  This  case  has  been 
elsewhere  referred  to  (vol.  1.  p.  82)  in  reference  to  the  time  at  which  death 
prohably  took  place.  It  requires  a  bnef  notice  here,  as  it  involves  two 
glaring  errors  in  medical  evidence  on  death  from  hanging:  1st,  that  a 
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person  cannot  die  from  Langin^  wben  the  body  is  in  any  way  supported, 
and  therefore  that  nmrder  must  hare  been  perpetrated ;  2nd,  that  in  all 
cases  of  death  from  hanging,  the  mark  prodnced  on  the  neck  by  the  cord 
or  li^tnre  must  be  discolonred  or  ecchymosed.  If  not  ecchymoaed,  it  ii 
aasamed  that  death  mnst  have  taken  place  from  some  other  cause,  and  tha 
body  haye  been  afterwards  sospended  for  the  concealment  of  crinie.  On 
Aug.  27th,  1830,  the  Prince  de  Conde  was  foand  dead  in  his  bedroom  partly 
dreesed,  his  body  being  snspended  from  the  fasteniog  of  the  window-airii 
by  means  of  a  linen  handkerchief  attached  to  a  crsiTat  which  be  was  ii 
the  habitof  wearing.  The  engraving,  fig.  lid,  will  give  an  idea.cpf  the 
poBition  in  which  the  body  was  foand.  The  head  was  inclined  a  little  to  the 
cheat,  the  tougoe  was  congested  and  protraded  from  the  month ;  the  faca 


Fig.  IM. 


waa  lind,  a  mncoBB  discharge 
issued  from  the  month  and 
nostrils,  the  hands  wen 
clenched,  the  toes  of  both  feet 
touched  the  floor  of  the  romtt, 
the  heeU  were  elevated  and 
the  knees  were  partly  beat 
forward.  The  point  of  ins- 
pension  was  about  six  and  > 
half  feet  from  the  floor.  Thi 
legs  were  nncoTered,  and  haj 
some  slight  abrasions  npod 
them.  Therewas  a  chairiHSr 
the  deceased.  Five  TnfM^ifW 
men — three  of  them  emincot 
experts,  Uarc,  Mariolin,  and 
Pasq  nier — inspected  the  bodj, 
and  found  the  nsnal  appca^ 
ancra  indicative  of  death  fron 
asphvzia.  There  wen  do 
•iiiuging.  c»t<>ttb.P[ii>«d.CoDd«.  a^ks  of  violence  about  il 

beyond  those  which  might  have  been  prodnced  accidentally  by  the  chair 
in  the  act  of  banging.  There  was  no  nataial  cause  of  death  in  the  bodj, 
nor  any  appearance  to  indicate  that  there  had  been  violent  stmggHqf 
or  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  deceased.  On  the  nppcr  and  latenl 
part  of  the  neck  there  was  a  mark  produced  by  the  ligature,  but  no  ecclif- 
mosis ;  and  on  the  loft  side  of  the  neck,  corresponding  to  the  knot  of 
the  cravat,  there  was  a  depression  somewhat  deeper.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1830, 
1,  157.)  The  case  involves  only  the  oi'dinary  details  of  suicidal  hanfg- 
It  was  contended,  however,  that  he  had  been  strangled  by  assassins,  and  ui 
body  afterwards  hanged.  The  characters  presented  by  the  mark  on  the  nW^ 
and  the  erect  position  of  the  body  with  the  feet  on  the  floor,  were  the  <^ 
medical  points  on  which  those  who  adopted  the  hypothesis  of  murder  row 
their  case.  The  evidence  derivable  from  the  mark  on  the  neck  has  bM 
elsewhere  considered  (p.  40)  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  erect  position  of  ^ 
body,  all  ezpei-ienca  is  against  those  who  would  treat  this  as  negatinsg 
suicidal  banging.  In  order  that  death  should  take  place  from  hangiif' 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  body  should  be  freely  and  perfectly  suspendfl' 
In  hia  report  of  the  above  case.  Marc  qnotes  a  number  of  instances,  i^ 
gives  illustrations  of  death  under  these  circumstances.  In  one  of  tl>ii» 
(flg.  137,  p.S7)  a  man  committed  suicide  by  hanging  himself  innprison-ce^ 
He  was  found  quite  dead,  nearly  in  a  sitting  position,  his  heels  resting  on 
the  floor  and  his  body  being  only  a  foot  and  a  half  above  it.  Fig.  138,  p.  5^ 
Tcpresento  a  man,  at.  40,  who  committed  suicide  by  suspending  bima^ 
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£rom  a  hook  above  his  bed.  When  found  ha  waa  in  a  kneeling  poaiiion 
— his  knees  bong  only  eight  or  ten  inches  above  the  bed  and  his  toes  resting 
upon     it       ('Ann.    d'Hyg.'  „.  ,„ 

1830,  1.  201.)  Many  cases 
have  been  since  recorded  in 
which  death  has  taken  place 
from  hanging  when  the  feet 
were  in  contact  with  the 
groond,  or  the  persons  were 
almost  flitting  or  recnmbent : 
these  maj  be  regarded  as 
mixed  cases  of  hanging  and 
■tnngniation.  The  reports 
of  eleren  cases  of  suicidal 
hanging  or  strangnlation 
gare  the  following  results : 
in  three  the  bodies  were 
round  nearly  recumbent ;  in 
four  in  a  kneeling  posture, 
ike  body  being  more  or  less 
supported  by  the  legs ;  and  in 
tooT  tlie  persons  were  iound 
In    one    case     the 
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deceased,  a  prisoner,  was  found  hanging  to  the  iron  bar  of  the  window 
of  bia  [oison,  which  was  so  low  that  he  was  almost  in  a  sitting  posture. 
Tha  l^atnre  which  he  had  employed  was  a  cravat,  bat  (what  was  more 
lonaikable  in  the  case)  the  hands  of  the  deceased  were  found  tied  by 
aootber  handkerchief.  The 
body  was  warm  when  dis- 
covered.   There  was  no  doubt 

that  this  was  an  act  of  suicide ; 

jtA,  BB  the  reporter  of  the  case 

obierTee,  had  the  body  been 

iannd  in  an  unfrequented  spot, 

the  diacovery  of  the  hands  tied, 

ii  wt  the  position,  would  have 

led  to  a  strong  Buspidon  of 

KUirder.     lu  bis  position  the 

deceased  had  contrived  to  tie 

lui  hands  together  by  means 

of  hia  teeth.     ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 

1331,  1.  196;  1832,  1,  419.) 

Anmg  the  cases  collected  by 

&qiiirol  is  the  following : — 

-Apstient  in  Ia  CharitS  was 

loud  one  morning  hongiiig 

"Jh  rope  which  was  attached 

to  the  head  of  his  bed.     He  guiddii  Huging. 

W  fastened  this  by  a  loop 

tooad  his  neck,  but  his  body  was  so  suspended,  that  when  discovered 

Ik  was  on  hia  knees  by  t^e  side  of  his  bed.     There  are  one  or  two  similar 

iiatances  related  by  the  same  anther.     Webb  mot  with  a  case  in  which 

>  man  destioyed  himself  while  lying  at  fall  length  on  a  bed.     Hia  head 

*ii  in  a  loop  formed  by  a  leathern  strap  fastened  to  the  bed-post  ('  Med. 

Times  and  Gai.'  Aug,  ?,  1852,  p,  137).     A  meciianic  was  found  hanging 

in  Us  room,  with  his  knees  bent  forwards,  and  his  feet  resting  upon 
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the  floor.     He  liad  evidently  been  dead  for  some  time,  since  cadaverio 
rigidity  had  already  commenced.      The  manner  in  which  this  person 
had  committed  snicide  was  as  follows :   he  had  made  a  slip-knot  with 
one  end  of  his  apron,  and  having  placed  his  neck  in  this,  he  threw  the 
other  end  of  the  apron  over  the  top  of  the  door,  and  shutting  the  door 
behind  him  he  had  succeeded  in  wedging  it  in  firmly.    At  the  same  moment 
he  had  probably  raised  himself  on  tiptoe,  and  then  allowed  himself  to  fall 
In  this  position  he  died.     The  weight  of  his  body  had  already  sufficed  to 
drag  down  a  part  of  the  apron,  for  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  very  mndi 
stretched.     The  deceased  was  in  the  position  in  which  the  body  of  tbe 
Prince  de  Conde  was  found  (p.  56),  and  the  depression  produced  by  the 
ligature  on  the  neck  was,  as  in  that  case,  nowhere  ecchymosed.     These 
facts,  so  far  from  being  considered  to  negative  suicide,  were  treated  as 
in  accordance  with  it.     A  lady,  who  had  been  for  some  time  sulEeriiig 
from  great  depression,  was  found  dead  hanging  by  a  long  cloth  to  s 
closed  door,  over  the  top  of  which  she  had  thrown  the  other  end  of  the 
cloth  (knotted)  and  then  shut  the  door  upon  it.     (For  another  case  see 
Henke's  '  Zeitscbr.,'  1843,  2,  50.)     Casper  reports  au  instance  in  which 
a  man  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  wife  because  her  body  wis 
found  hanging  in  almost  an  erect  position.     ('  Ger.  Leich.-Oeffn.'  voL  2, 
p.  92.)     A  man  hanged  himself  by  a  silk  handkerchief  passed  through 
a  ring  only  twenty-six  inches  from  the  ground.     Rake  saw  him  in  s 
few  minutes  after  he  had  been  cut  down :  the  body  was  quite  wann* 
When  first    seen,  the  man  was   lying  with  his  legs  extended  at  full 
length ;  the  handkerchief  was  drawn  tightly  round  the  throat  by  a  slip- 
knot, and  his  face  was  directed  towards  the  ground.     Both  hands  were 
firmly  clenched.     There  was  a  well-defined,  nearly  circular,  and  mndi* 
indented  mark  round  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  corresponding  to  the 
ligature.     The  ligatnre  was  drawn  so  tightly  at  one  or  two  points  as  to 
appear  almost  buried  in  the  folds  of  the  skin  about  the  neck.     There  was 
much  ecchymosis  at  various  spots  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  some 
abrasion  of  the  skin  at  two  or  three  points.     There  was  swelling,  with 
great  congestion  of  the  face.     There  was  no  escape  of  blood  from  the 
ears.     (For  other  cases,  with  illustrations  of  the  positions  of  the  body,  see 
Tardieu,  in  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1870,  1,  94.) 

Three  additional  cases  occurred  at  the  General  Asylum  for  Lunatics, 
Northampton,  in  1852.  In  the  first,  the  man  made  a  loop  of  a  twisted 
blanket  at  a  height  less  than  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  then  kneeling 
forward  strangled  himself,  the  feet  being  on  the  ground  and  tho  knees  nearif 
touching  it.  The  fingers  were  not  clenched  nor  contracted,  but  partiaOy 
bent.  There  were  no  marks  of  any  convulsive  struggle  except  a  slight 
bruise  on  the  wall.  In  the  second  case  the  man  hanged  himself  on  a  beaoi: 
the  legs  touched  the  ground — the  hands  were  not  clenched.  In  the  thiri 
the  patient  had  hanged  himself  by  mounting  on  a  shelf  in  a  loft,  fastenicg 
his  neck-handkerchief  to  a  beam,  and  then  swinging  himself  ofP.  He  wss 
found  with  his  right  leg  suspended  in  the  air,  whilst  his  left  leg  was  snp- 
ported  by  the  shelf  on  which  he  had  been  standing.  His  right  hand  wis 
convulsively  clenched,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  habit  on  the  part  of  tbs 
deceased  ;  the  left  hand  was  open,  and  tbe  fingers  only  slightly  bent. 

Bemer  found  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  one  cases  of  suicidal  hangis?? 
in  fourteen  the  body  was  either  standing  or  kneeling,  and  in  one  instance  it 
was  in  a  sitting  posture.  Duchesne  published  an  account  of  fifty-eight 
cases  in  which  the  suspension  of  the  body  was  partial — the  feet  or  trntik 
being  more  or  less  supported.  Twenty-six  of  these  were  new  cases.  The 
reporter  drew  the  conclusion  that  suicide  by  hanging  is  consistent  with  osjf 
poHure  of  the  body,  even  when  resting  upon  the  two  feet.     ('  Ann.  d'Hyg' 
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Oct.  1845,  2, 141  and  346.)  Farther  evidence  need  not  be  addaced  to  show 
how  nnfonnded  is  that  popular  opinion  which  woald  attach  the  idea  of 
homicidal  interference  to  cases  in  which  a  body  is  loosely  suspended,  or  in 
which  the  feet  are  in  contact  with  any  support.  We  ought  rather  to  con- 
sider these  facts  as  removing  a  suspicion  of  homicide ;  for  there  are  probably 
few  murderers  who  would  suspend  their  victims,  either  living  or  dead, 
without  taking  care  that  the  suspension  was  not  partial,  but  complete. 
Be^des,  the  facts  of  many  of 'these  cases  are  readily  explicable ;  thus,  ff  the 
li^tnre  is  formed  of  yielding  materials,  or  if  it  is  only  loosely  attached,  it 
will  yield  to  the  weight  of  the  body  after  death,  and  allow  the  feet  to  touch 
the  floor,  which  they  might  not  have  done  in  the  first  instance.  If  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  body  has  not  altered  its  position  after  suspension, 
we  must  remember  the  rapidity  with  which  insensibility  comes  on  and 
death  commonly  ensues  in  this  form  of  asphyxia.  (See  *Med.  Gaz.' 
voL  44,  p.  85.) 

The  Itmhs  secured  %n  suicidal  hanging, — One  or  two  points  are  worthy  of 

notice  in  relation  to  this  question.     The  hands  or  legs,  but  more  commonly 

the  former,  have  been  found  tied  in  cases  of  undoubted  suicidal  hanging 

■(•Ann.   d'Hyg.'  1832,  1,  419)  ;    and  yet  it  has  been  debated  whether 

it  was  possible  for  a  person  to  tie  or  bind  up  his  hands,  and  afterwards 

hang  himself.     It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  the  arguments  which  have 

been  urged  against  the  possibility  of  an  act  of  this  kind  being  performed  ; 

nnce,  among  many  cases  that  might  be  quoted,  two  occurred  in  1843,  in 

London,  where  the  persons  died  from  hangmg :  the  act  was  suicidal,  and  the 

hands  were  found  tied,  in  both  instances,  with  a  handkerchief.    A  third  case 

occurred  at  Worcester,  in  1844,  in  which  the  deceased  tied  his  wrists  with  a 

handkerchief;  and  secured  to  tbis  were  two  flat-irons,  in  order  to  increase  the 

weight.    A  remarkable  case  of  suicide,  in  which  the  hands  and  ankles  were 

tightly  secured,  has  been  published  ('  Med.  G^z.'  vol.  45,  p.  388 ;  see  also 

owes  in  *  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1851).     In  another  case  of  suicidal  hanging,  a 

Mded  handkerchief  was  found  pressed  into  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  Suicides 

iometimes  designedly  arrange  matters  so  as  to  create  a  suspicion  of  murder. 

A.  woman  was  found  hanging  to  the  branch  of  a  tree — the  feet  not  touching 

the  g^und.     A  bundle  of  decayed  leaves  was  found  projecting  from  her 

Biottth,  and  a  ticket  was  pinned  to  her  right  shoulder,  on  which  there  were 

tlie  following  words  in  pencil : — *  Three  of  us  have  committed  the  murder. 

We  found  on  her  one  dollar  and  fifteen  groschen.     She  only  prayed  for  her 

two  children.' — There  was  not  the  slightest  mark  of  violence  or  of  anything 

like  resistance  on  the  body  of  the  deceased,  and  a  full  investigation  of  all 

the  circumstances  led  Heinrich  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  really  an  act 

of  suicide,  which  the  deceased  had  thus  attempted  to  pass  off  as  murder. 

(Casper's  •  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1866,  2,  70.) 

Poirer  of  self-suspension. — It  has  been  a  debated  question,  whether  cor- 
V^dl  infirmity,  or  some  peculiarity  affecting  the  hands,  might  not  interfere 
^h  the  power  of  a  person  to  suspend  himself.  This  question  can  be  decided 
^y  by  Inference  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case.  In  the  case  of 
^Vrince  de  Conde  (p.  55),  it  was  alleged  that  he  could  not  have  hanged 
t'ijnself ,  in  consequence  of  a  defect  in  the  power  of  one.  hand  :  it  was  also 
8iid  that  he  could  not  have  made  the  knots  in  the  handkerchiefs  by  which 
ke  was  suspended.  Allegations  of  this  kind  appear  to  have  been  too  hastily 
^e  in  this  and  other  instances.  A  determined  purpose  will  often  make 
^p  for  a  great  degree  of  corporeal  infirmity ;  and  unless  we  make  full 
^owance  for  this  in  suicide,  we  shall  always  be  exposed  to  error  in  drawing 
^r  conclusions.  Blindness  is  no  obstacle  to  this  mode  of  perpetrating 
*ucide ;  and  in  reference  to  age,  suicide  by  hanging  has  been  perpetrated 
V  A  boy  of  nine,  and  by  a  man  of  ninety-seven  years  of  age. 
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ClUSE  OF  DEATH — ^APPEARANCES  AFTER  DEATH — ^WAS  DEATH  CAUSED  BY  STRAHOT- 
LATION,  OR  WAS  THE  CONSTRICTION  APPLIED  TO  THE  NECK  AFTER  DEATH?— 
MARKS  OF  VIOLENCE — ACCIDENTAL,   HOMICIDAL,  AND  SUICIDAL  STRAKQULATIOK. 

Strangulation, — Gajue  of  Death, — Hanging  and  Btrangalaiion  are  usually 
treat^  together,  and  some  medical  jurists  have  admitted  no  distinction  in 
the  meaning  of  these  terms.  In  hanging  the  phenomena  of  asphyxia  takes 
place  in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  the  body,  while  in  strangulation 
asphyxia  may  be  induced  not  only  by  the  constriction  produced  by  a  ligatme 
round  the  neck  independently  of  suspension,  but  by  the  simple  applicatiaB 
of  jpre^^iere  (throttling),  through  the  fingers  or  otherwise,  on  the  windppa 
Taardieu  considers  that  the  two  modes  of  death  should  be  kept  distmct 
The  external  and  internal  appearances  in  some  respects  differ ;  and  whik 
the  proof  of  death  from  hanging  leads  to  the  strongest  presumption  of 
suicide,  the  proof  of  death  from  strangulation  is  equally  presumptive  of 
murder.  (Bur  la  Stratigidatlofi,' Ann.  ^Rjg:  1SS9,  I,  107,)  This  medifld 
jurist  defined  '  strangulation  to  be  an  act  of  violence,  in  which  constrictioa 
is  applied  directly  to  the  neck,  either  around  it  or  in  the  fore  part,  so  if 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  air,  and  thereby  suddenly  suspend  respiratioi 
and  life.'  This  definition  obviously  includes  hanging,  and  every  penon 
who  is  hanged  may  be  said  to  be  stitingled ;  but  while  there  is  only  one 
method  of  producing  death  by  hanging,  there  are  various  methods  of  pro- 
ducing death  from  strangulation.  A  person  may  be  strangled  by  the  vm 
of  a  cord  or  ligature  drawn  tightly  round  the  neck,  or  by  manual  viokooe 
4^0  the  front  of  the  neck,  whereby  respiration  is  prevented.  The  cause  of 
death  is  asphyxia.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  takes  place  will  depoid 
on  the  degree  of  pressure,  and  the  completeness  with  which  the  act  of 
breathing  is  obstructed. 

Faure  applied  a  ligature  forcibly  and  suddenly  to  the  neck  of  a  middto* 
«ized  dog.  For  fifty-five  seconds  the  animal  did  not  appear  to  suffer ;  bnt 
it  suddenly  became  violently  agitated,  the  body  stiffened,  and  it  rolled 
convulsively  on  the  ground.  A  bloody  froth  issued  from  the  nostrils  9Bi 
throat,  and  frequent  and  violent  efforts  were  made  to  respire.  In  throe 
minutes  and  a  half  it  was  dead.  In  a  second  experiment  an  elastic  tab6b 
which  admitted  of  being  gradually  closed  by  pressure,  was  introdnoed 
into  the  windpipe.  The  animal  could  bear  the  pressure  up  to  the  rednctioi 
of  one-half  of  the  calibre  of  the  tube,  but  beyond  this  it  suffered  grei^» 
and  when  the  pressui*e  was  increased  there  were  convulsions.  The  dog  dieOi 
in  great  suffering,  before  the  tube  was  completely  closed.  ('  Ann.  d*Hfg* 
1859,  1,  122.)  It  is  probable  that  human  beings  die  more  quickly  uii 
animals,  especially  from  the  effects  of  manual  strangulation.  A  suddeA 
and  violent  compression  of  the  windpipe  renders  a  person  powerless  to  cill 
for  assistance  and  give  alarm,  and  it  causes  almost  immediate  insensibili^ 
and  death,  without  convulsions.  When  a  ligature  or  bandage  is  used,  tiie 
pressure  is  not  so  complete,  and  death  takes  place  more  slowly,  with 
convulsive  movements.  The  circulation  of  venous  blood  continues  for  i 
short  interval  (about  four  minutes),  as  in  other  cases  of  asphyxia.  Owing 
to  this  the  face  and  lips,  in  cases  of  accidental  strangulation,  have  beeft 
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obaerved  to  acquire  a  dusky  or  leaden  Ime.  This  arises  partly  from  the 
arrest  of  the  current  of  venons  blood  as  the  resnlt  of  compression  of  the 
resBels,  and  partly  from  the  circulation  of  nnaerated  blood.  There  is  a 
hdr  chance  of  recovery  if  the  canse  of  constriction  is  removed,  and  air  is 
permitted  to  have  access  to  the  lungs,  within  a  period  of  five  minutes :  this 
is  on  the  assumption  that  no  great  mechanical  injury  has  been  done  to  the 
amBcles  and  vessels  of  the  neck. 

In  the  act  of  strangulation  a  much  greater  degree  of  violence  is  com- 
monly employed  than  is  necessary  to  cause  death ;  and  hence  the  marks 
produced  on  the  skin  of  the  neck  will  be,  generally  speaking,  much  more 
Brident  than  in  hanging,  where  the  mere  weight  of  the  body  is  the  medium 
by  which  the  windpipe  is  compressed. 

POST-MOBTEH  APPEABANCES. 

External  appearances, — ^The  appearances  after  death  are  similar  to  those 

of  hanging,  but  the  injury  done  to  the  parts  about  the  neck  is  commonly 

gpreater.     If  much  force  has  been  used  in  producing  the  constriction,  the 

windpipe,  with  the  muscles  and  vessels  in  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  may  be 

found  cut  or  lacerated,  and  even  the  vertebraa  of  the  neck  may  be  fractured. 

The  face  may  be  livid  and  swollen,  the  eyes  wide  open,  prominent,  and 

congested,  the  pupils  are  dilated,  the  tongue  swollen,  dark-coloured,  and 

protruded ;  it  is  sometimes  bitten  by  the  teeth,  and  a  bloody  froth  escapes 

tram  the  mouth  and  nostrils.     These  external  signs  of  violent  death  may, 

however,  be  entirely  absent.     The  principal  external  signs  of  strangulation 

ne  seen  in  the  marks  on  the  neck  produced  either  by  a  cord  or  manual 

nessure.     Tardieu  has  described  another  appearance  which  might  be  over- 

iDoked.     This  consists  in  the  presence  of  numerous  small  spots  of  ecchy* 

moBis  upon  the  skin  of  the  face,  neck,  and  chest,  as  well  as  in  the  conjunctives 

or  membranes  of  the  eyes.     These  parts  present  a  dotted  redness,  which 

bas,  however,  been  met  with  in  other  cases  besides  death  from  strangulation. 

CAnn.  d'Hyg.'  1859, 1, 125.) 

The  mark  on  the  neck  when  a  ligature  has  been  used,  is  commonly 
described  as  a  depression,  wide  but  not  deep,  and  corresponding  in  its 
diaracters  to  the  form  and  thickness  of  the  ligature  and  the  mode  in  which 
it  has  been  secured.  Too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached  to  this 
supposed  correspondence  when  the  ligature  is  not  forthcoming.  In 
%.  139,  page  67,  the  mark  round  the  neck  presented  the  appearance 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  use  of  a  narrow  cord.  In  this 
caae^  however,  a  soft  silk  handkerchief  was  the  means  of  constriction ;  and 
^  peculiar  narrowness  of  the  mark  on  one  side,  as  seen  in  the  engraving, 
was  owing  to  the  great  tightness  with  which  it  had  been  drawn.  The 
mark  or  impression  produced  by  a  ligature  is  generally  circular,  from  the 
i&ode  in  which  the  pressure  is  produced.  It  may  be  situated  at  any  part 
of  the  neck,  but  it  is  more  commonly  on  the  windpipe  below  the  larynx. 
In  manual  strangulation  the  marks  of  bruising  and  ecchymosis  will  be  in 
the  front  of  the  neck,  chiefly  about  the  larynx  and  below  it.  The  circular 
&'ection  of  a  mark  produced  by  the  ligature  is  not  an  absolute  indication 
^  strangulation  has  taken  place  without  suspension  of  the  body,  since 
iBsiances  have  been  related  where  a  circular  mark  has  been  observed  in 
hanging  (p.  52)  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  degree  of  obliquity  may 
oecBsionally  exist  in  the  course  of  the  depression  produced  by  a  ligature  in 
Btraogulation.  A  medical  jurist  ought,  therefore,  to  weigh  all  the  facts 
CQim^;ted  with  the  position  of  the  body,  and  the  nature  and  direction  of 
fte  hgature,  before  he  forms  an  opinion,  from  the  appearances  presented 
b?  the  mark  on  the  neck,  whether  the  person  has  been  hanged  or  not. 
Greater  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  lividity,  ecchymosis,  and  abrasion 
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of  the  skin  in  tlio  coarse  of  the  ligatnre,  than  to  the  oircnlarity  or  obliquity 
of  the  depression  prodaced  by  it     In  the  strangling  of  a  living  person  by 
a  cord,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  murderer  can  avoid  producing  on  the 
neck  marks  of  severe  injury,  and  in  the  existence  of  these  we  have  evidence 
of  the  violent  manner  in  which  death  has  taken  place.     In  cases  in  whidi 
great  violence  has  been  used  to  the  neck,  blood  may  escape  from  the  mouth 
and  nose.     It  is  a  matter  of  popular  belief  that  if  there  is  no  wound  in  the 
body  there  can  be  no  bleeding.     In  Beg.  v.  Millar  (C.  C.  C.  July,  1870),  the 
prisoner  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  Mr,  Huelin,     One  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  ciime  was  the  large  amount  of 
blood  which  had  escaped  fix)m  the  mouth  and  nose  as  a  result  of  the  act  of 
strangulation.     The  evidence  left  it  clear  that  the  prisoner  had  murdered 
Huelin  and   his  housekeeper,  and  had  endeavoured   to  conceal   the  dead 
bodies.    He  had  packed  the  body  of  the  housekeeper  in  a  box,  and  requested 
a  carrier  to  place  a  cord  round  it.     The  man  observed  that  fluid  blood  was 
oozing  from  the  box,  and  that  there  was  a  large  stain  of  blood  on  the  floor 
beneath.     On  opening  the  box,  the  body  of  the  woman  was  found  inside; 
There  was  a  cord  tightly  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  deceased,  and  blood 
had  escaped  from  the  month  and  nose,  and  had  run  down  the  side  of  the 
box.    The  deceased  had  been  strangled,  and  such  an  amount  of  force  used 
in  the  tightening  of  the  cord  round  the  neck,  as  to  lead  to  a  copious  effosion 
of  blood  from  the  mouth  and  nose.     In  cases  of  asphyxia,  as  it  has  been 
elsewhere  stated,  the  blood,  owing  to  its  liquidity,  continues  to  flow  for  some 
time  after  death  from  any  lacerated  wound  or  blood-vessel. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  person  may  be  strangled,  and  yet  the  ligature,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  soft  and  of  a  pelding  nature,  will  not  cause  a  pe^ 
ceptible  depression  or  ecchymosis — scarcely  anything  more  than  a  slight 
depression  of  the  skin.     If  we  except  cases  of  suicide,  such  a  conditioB 
must  be  rare ;  because  assailants  usually  produce  a  much  more  violent  con* 
striction  of  the  neck  than  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  death  of  a  person.  ThB 
general  lividity  of  the  body,  with  the  clenching  of  the  hands  and  swelling 
and  protrusion  of  the  tongue  between  the  lips,  are  more  marked  in  strangu- 
lation than  in  hanging.     A  thin  mucous  froth  tinged  with  blood  is  occi- 
sionally  found  in  the  air-passages  in  both  cases.     In  some  instances  of 
strangulation,  blood  has  escaped  fix)m  one  or  both  ears  daring  the  act ;  hot 
this  is  not  a  usual  appearance.     In  two  well-marked  cases,  to  be  related 
hereafter  (p.  72),  the  constriction  was  carried  to  a  great  degree,  but  there 
was  no  bleeding  from  the  ears.      Qeoghegan   met  with  one  instance  of 
suicidal  strangulation  which  he  examined,  the  constriction  had  been  pro- 
duced by  a  riband,  and  the  violence  applied  was  sufficient  to  produce  bleed- 
ing from  one  ear:  on  dissection  this  was  found  to  have  resulted  from» 
rupture  of  the  membrane  of  the  drum  of  the  ear.     There  was  no  froth  *t 
the  mouth  or  nostrils,  and  scarcely  any  lividity  or  swelling  of  the  &oe.    It 
was  further  observed  that  the  mark  on  the  neck,  which  was  deep,  almost 
disappeared  on  the  removal  of  the  ligature.     Wilde  met  with  a  case  in 
which  rupture  of  the  membrane  of  the  drum  of  the  ear,  with  ofFusion  of 
blood,  was  caused  by  strangulation.     Bleeding  from  the  ears,  as  a  result  of 
rapture  of  this  membrane,  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  an  exceptioml 
appearance.     Chevers  does  not  mention  it  as  having  been  noticed  in  anj 
one  of  the  numerous  cases  which  he  has  collected  in  his  Indian  experiencOi 
although  bleeding  from  the  nostrils  had  been  observed.    (*  Med.  Jurispr.fof 
India,'  1856,  p.  374.)     Without  rupture  of  the  membrane  of  the  drami 
blood  could  not  issue  from  the  ears,  and  in  order  that  this  membrane  should 
be  ruptured,  certain  conditions  not  commonly  met  with  are  required. 

Internal  appearances. — In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  been  homicidftllj 
strangled,  the  body  presented  the  following  appearances.     The  skin  of  the 
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head,  face,  neck,  and  chest  was  darker  than  natural  and  discoloured  under- 
neath, particularly  that  of  the  scalp.     The  hrain  was  suffused  with  dark 
blood,  the  lungs  gorged  and  of  a  dbEirk  colour,  the  bowels  of  a  dusky-red 
ooloor.     The  eyes  were  somewhat  protruded  and  bloodshot,  the  lips  swollen 
and  darker  than  natural,  the  tongue  slightly  protruding  between  the  teeth, 
and  froth  issuing  from  the  nostrils.     There  was  a  mark  of  pressure  behind 
the  right  ear,  and  other  marks  on  the  neck  and  chest,  with  discoloration 
of  the  muscles.     (Cheyers*s  *  Med.  Jurispr.  for  India,'  pp.  378,  387.)     In 
a  case  of  suicidal  strangulation,  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  found  dead, 
cold,  and  rigid  about  seven  hours  after  he  had  been  seen  alive.     The  arms 
were  flexed,  and  the  hands  raised  a  little  above  the  breast.     Bound  the 
neck,  just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  was  a  strip  of  the  deceased's  shirt 
whi(^  had  been  used  as  a  ligature :  it  was  tied  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 
There  was  slight  occhymosis  in  the  mark  beneath.     The  face  had  a  dark- 
red  colour  dotted  with  spots  of  a  deeper  red.    .  The  conjunctivao  were 
eochymosed,  and  some  blood  had  escaped  from  the  nose.     The  brain  was 
congested,  and  much  fluid  effused.     The  heart  was  empty ;  the  lungs  were 
deep  in  colour  (congested).     ('  Lancet,'  1863,  II.,  p.  183.)     Many  of  the 
cases   of  strangulation  which  have  presented  themselves  have  been  too 
superficially  examined.     The  most  complete  account  of  the  appearances  is 
that  given  by  Tardieu.     It  is  based  on  observations  made  in  twenty-eight 
insp^ons.     ('  ^^^-  d'Hyg.'  1859, 1,  132.)     The  lining  membrane  of  the 
larynx  and  windpipe  was  more  or  less  reddened  from  congestion ;  some- 
times  it  was  livid  or  of  a  dark-red  colour.     There  was  a  bloody  froth 
extending  into  the  air-tubes.     The  state  of  the  lungs  was  variable.     Con- 
trary to  what  is  generally  alleged  to  be  characteristic  of  death  by  asphyxia, 
Tardieu  foond  these  organs  to  contain  but  little  blood.     Sometimes  they 
were  congested,   at  other  times  normal.      There  were  ruptures  of  the 
superficial  air-cells  producing  patches  of  emphysema,  which  were  seen 
singly  or  in  groups.     This  condition,  which  was  rarely  absent,  gave  to  the 
SQifaoe  of  the  Inngs  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  white  layei*s  of 
thin  false  membrane.     When  these  patches  were  punctured,  air  escaped. 
There  was  an  absence  of  that  condition  of  the  lungs  which  he  observed  in 
death  from  simple  suffocation — namely,  dotted  ecchymosis  on  the  surface, 
immediately  below  the  investing  membrane  (the  pleura).     Throughout 
the  sabstance  of    the  lungs,  effusions   of    blood  varying  in  size  were 
generally  found,  provided  an  early  inspection  of  the  body  was  made.  When 
some  days  had  elapsed,  the  lungs  were  found  pale  or  congested,  vnthout 
any  eochymosed  or  mottled  appearance.     The  ruptured  air-cells  with  air 
lieneath  them  were  still  visible  on  the  surface. 

The  heart  presents  no  uniform  condition ;  it  is  sometimes  quite  empty, 
ttd  at  others  it  contains  dark  fluid  blood.  The  brain  is  occasionally  con- 
gested, but  more  commonly  in  its  natural  state.  In  one  instance  blood  was 
found  effused  on  the  brain,  but  this  is  an  unusual  appearance.  It  has  also 
lieen  stated  that  a  congested  state  of  the  sexual  organs  both  in  males 
^  females  was  one  of  the  appearances  connected  with  strangulation, 
W  this  has  not  been  confirmed.  Tardieu  met  with  nothing  to  call  for 
potioe  in  this  respect  in  the  numerous  cases  which  he  examined.  The 
Hivoluntary  discharge  of  fsBces,  urine,  and  seminal  fluid,  described  as  one 
^  the  characters  of  death  by  hanging,  may  equally  occur  in  death  from 
^itniDgulation.  No  importance  can  be  attached  to  this  as  a  sign  of  death 
fran  asphyxia  in  any  form.  It  frequently  occurs  in  sudden  and  violent 
death  from  any  cause,  and  there  are  many  instances  of  death  from  asphyxia 
ifi  which  it  is  not  observed.  Among  the  occasional  appearances  of  violent 
^ttangulation  may  be  mentioned  injury  to  the  vdndpipe  and  the  muscles  of 
^he  neck  around  it.     One  case,  in  which  the  rings  of  the  windpipe  were 
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split  as  a  resnlt  of  presstire,  was  met  with  bj  Inxnan.     Several  instances 
of  laceration  and  mptore  of  the  windpipe  are  quoted  by  Ohevers.   (Op.  at 
pp.  881,  384.)     In  one  instance  the  ossified  thjroid  cartilage  had  been 
broken  and  forced  inwards,  cansing*  snffocation.     In  Beg,  y.  O^Brien  (Liyer- 
pool  Wint.  Ass.  1857),  a  case  of  alleged  m order  by  strangulation,  the 
cartilage  of  the  windpipe  was  broken  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Pinekard  (p.  72), 
the  windpipe  was  broken  longitudinally.     In  reference  to  fractures  of  the 
larynx,  see  Casper,  '  Klin.  Novellen,'  1863,  p.^497.     In  suspected  homicidal 
strangalation  it  is  always  proper  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
for  narcotic-  poison.     In  all  cases  the  cord  or  ligature,  if  forthcoming, 
should  be  examined,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  bears  upon  it 
marks  of  blood,  or  whether  hair  or  other  substances  are  adhering  to  it 
A  portion  of  it  should  be  reserved  for*  the  purposes  of  identification.    In 
two  instances  of  homicidal  strangulation,  the  ligatures  found  round  tbe 
dead  bodies  were  proved  to  correspond  with  portions  of  the  same  mateiial 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  persons  who  were  charged  with  the  murden. 
In  removing  the  ligature  from  the  neck,  the  mode  in  which  it  is  secured 
should  be  noticed,  as  this  may  be  a  fact  of  importance  in  reference  to  the 
allegation  of  suicide.     Some  instructive  cases  of  this  form  of  asphyxia  will 
be  found  in  the  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868,  1, 193. 

The  medico-legal  questions  relative  to  strangulation  arc  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  which  have  been  already  considered  in  treating  of  hanging: 
Thus,  in  examining  the  body  of  a  person  suspected  to  have  been  straugleo, 
we  may  be  required  to  answer  the  following  questions  : — 

Was  death  caused  hy  strangulation,  or  teas  the  constricting  force  applid 
to  the  neck  after  death  ? — ^Medical  jurists  have  hitherto  considered  that  the 
internal  appearances  throw  no  light  upon  this  question.  This  opinion 
probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  inspections  have  not  been  made  until 
some  da}'8  after  death,  when  the  peculiar  appearances  of  strang^ulatioa 
have  been  merged  in  those  of  putrefaction.  The  state  of  the  lungs,  hoir- 
ever,  may  be  considered  as  characteristic.  It  would  be  impossible  by  the 
application  of  a  ligature  round  the  neck  of  a  dead  body,  to  produce  mptnie 
of  the  air-cells  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs  and  effusions  of  blood  in  their 
substance.  The  state  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  inside  of  the  larynx  and  wind- 
pipe in  persons  who  have  been  strangled  could  not  be  imitated  by  anj 
constriction  of  the  neck  after  death :  no  bloody  mucous  froth  would  be 
found  in  the  windpipe  or  air-tubes. 

The  external  appearances  have  however  been  considered  to  furnish  moie 
accurate  means  of  distinction.  Although  the  condition  of  the  neck  generaOj 
yields  the  strongest  evidence,  it  will  be  well  to  seek  for  that  appearance 
of  dotted  or  punctated  redness  or  ecchymosis  in  the  sldn  of  the  ^e,  neck; 
and  chest,  described  by  Tardieu.  The  state  of  the  eyes,  as  to  their  pro- 
minence and  the  congestion  of  the  membranes,  as  well  as  the  position  of 
the  tongue,  should  also  be  examined. 

The  ecchymosis  about  the  depression  on  the  neck,  when  a  ligature  htf 
been  employed,  with  the  accompanying  swelling  and  lividity  of  the  hc^ 
are  phenomena  not  likely  to  be  simulated  in  a  dead  body  by  the  application 
of  any  degree  of  violence.  When  the  constriction  is  produced  within  a  fe^ 
minutes  after  death,  an  ecchymosed  depression  may  result ;  but  it  is  im- 
probable that  there  should  be  any  lividity  or  swelling  of  the  oounteaancCi 
The  experiments  of  Casper,  referred  to  in  the  section  on  Hanging  (p.  4S)i 
bear  directly  upon  this  question.  He  determined,  from  his  observatioo^ 
that  when  the  constricting  force  was  uot  applied  to  the  neck  until  six  AoV 
after  death,  the  mark  indicative  of  vital  strangulation  could  not  be  produced. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  experiments  on  strangulation  in  the  dead 
body: — 
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!•  Six  hours  after  death  a  double  cord  was  tightly  drawn  aironnd  the 
leck  of  a  female,  below  the  larynx.  On  the  following  morning  the  cord 
rB8  loosened,  and  the  neck  examined :  there  was  no  particular  appearance. 
Vlien  the  skin  had  assumed  its  natural  position,  the  part  where  the  cord 
lad  been  placed  was  scarcely  distingpiishable. — 2.  A  man  died  of  apoplexy, 
nd  thirteen  hours  after  death  a  cord  was  drawn  as  tightly  as  possible  around 
he  neck,  abo7e  the  larynx.  Six  hours  afterwards,  on  examining  the  neck, 
>  soft  impression,  easily  removed  by  pressure,  was  perceptible.  There 
ras  no  discoloration  nor  any  other  change  to  be  discovered  in  the  skin. — 
I.  Twenty-four  hours  after  death  a  double  cord  was  very  tightly  drawn 
roiind  the  neck  of  a  male  subject.  On  examination  the  next  day,  there 
ras  a  slight  double  depression,  but  no  colour  nor  any  other  perceptible 
hange.  This  experiment  was  repeated  on  another  subject,  with  similar 
esolts.— 4.  The  last  experiment  was  on  the  body  of  a  child,  about  one 
ear  and  a  half  old.  On  the  day  after  death  a  small  cord  was  tightly 
rawn,  and  secured  around  the  neck.  Twenty-four  hours  afterwards  a 
light  blueish  mark  was  perceived :  it  was  quite  superficial,  but  sufficiently 
istinct  to  strike  the  eye.  On  cutting  into  the  skin  there  was  not  any 
lood  effused  beneath.  We  learn  from  these  experiments,  that  when  the 
ttempt  to  simulate  strangulation  in  a  dead  body  is  not  made  until  six 
ours  at  least  after  death,  there  is  no  risk  of  confounding  the  mark 
lius  produced  with  that  which  is  formed  when  the  violence  is  applied  to 
living  person.  It  is  probable  that,  so  far  as  ecchymosis  is  concerned, 
I  the  attempt  were  made  after  an  hour  or  two  hours  had  elapsed,  none 
roold  be  produced;  and  with  regard  to  the  non-ecchymosed  mark,  it  is 
onbtfnl  whether  it  could  be  produced  after  three  or  four  hours.  These 
leriodSy  it  must  be  remembered,  canno't  be  determined  with  positive  cer^* 
ainty ;  the  results  would  probably  vary,  according  to  the  rapidity  with 
wrbich  the  body  had  cooled. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  under  what  circumstances  an  attempt  to 
simulate  strangulation  in  a  recently  dead  body  could  be  made,  unless  for 
ilie  purpose  of  throwing  suspicion  upon  an  innocent  person  connected  with 
the  deceased.  When  an  individual  has  been  murdered,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  murderer  would  attempt  to  produce  the  appearances  of  strangpilation 
on  a  body  after  death,  under  the  idea  of  concealing  his  crime ;  for  strangu- 
lation is  in  most  cases  an  actual  result  of  homicide,  and  is  rarely  seen  as  an 
act  of  suicide.     In  the  absence  of  ecchymosis  from  the  neck,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  form  an  opinion,  unless  from  cii*cumstantial  evidence.     (See 
case,  *  Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1848,  1,  444.)     It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
there  may  not  always  be  an  ecchymosed  circle;  for  a  person  may  be 
strangled  by  the  application  of  pressure  to   the  windpipe  through  the 
iQedinm  of  the  finger-nails,  or  of  any  hard  or  resisting  substance.     The 
ecchymosis  in  such  a  case  will  be  in  detached  spots  or  patches.   In  the  absence 
o!  all  marks  of  violence  round  the  neck,  we  should  be  cautious  in  giving  an 
opinion  which  may  affect  the  life  of  an  accused  party ;  for  it  is  not  proba.ble 
that  homicidal  strangulation  could  be  accomplished  without  the  production 
of  some  appearances  of  violence  on  the  skin  over  the  larynx  or  windpipe. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  strangulation  can  ever  take  place  without  some 
iDark  being  found  on  the  neck  indicative  of  the  means  used.     The  bare 
possibility  of  death  being  caused  in  this  manner,  without  leaving  any  ap« 
ptmable  trace  of  violence,  must  be  admitted;   although  the  admission 
ttarcely  applies  to  those  cases  which  require  medico-legal  investigation. 
Suicides  and  murderers  generally  employ  much  more  violence  than  is 
i^ecessary  for  the  purpose  of  destruction.     But  if  a  soft  and  elastic  band 
Were  applied  to  the  neck  with  a  gradually  regulated  force,  it  is  possible 
that  a  person  might  die  strangled  without  any  external  sign  being  dis- 
Tou  n.  F 
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covered  to  indicate  the  maimer  of  his  death.  Thngs,  and  other  Indian 
rohbers,  were  thns  accnstomed  to  destroy  their  victims  with  the  dexterity  of 
practised  murderers.  A  case  involving  this  question  of  strangulation  with- 
out marks  of  violence  on  the  neck,  was  tried  in  France,  and  from  the  medical 
evidence  decided  in  the  affirmative.  (^Gaz.  Med.'  1846,  p.  375.)  The 
medical  witness  should,  however,  be  prepared  to  consider  whether,  in  the 
absence  of  any  mark,  death  might  not  have  proceeded  from  another  cause. 
There  is  nothing  to  justify  a  witness  in  stating  that  death  has  proceeded 
from  strangulation,  if  there  should  be  no  appearance  of  lividity,  ecchymoBi% 
or  other  violence  about  the  neck  or  face  of  the  deceased.  Congestion  in 
the  organs  of  generation  is  an  appearance  which  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
take  as  evidence  of  death  from  strangulation.  The  stato  of  the  coontenanoe 
alone  will  scarcely  warrant  the  expression  of  an  opinion ;  for  there  are  many 
kinds  of  death  in  which  the  features  may  become  livid  and  distorted  from 
causes  totally  unconnected  with  the  application  of  external  violence  to  the 
throat,  unless  accompanied  by  other  well-marked  signs  of  this  mode  of 
death.  So  again,  the  eyes  and  tongue  may  be  protruded  as  a  result  of 
putrefactive  changes.  When  there  is  obvious  mechanical  violence  to  the 
neck,  such  as  fracture  of  the  larynx  or  windpipe,  with  laceration  of  the 
muscles  beneath,  and  a  visible  depression,  such  as  a  cord,  a  ligature,  or 
manual  pressure  would  produce,  a  medical  opinion  mav  be  fairly  g^ven  in 
spite  of  putrefaction.  But  when,  in  a  putrefied  body,  indistinct  marks  on 
the  neck,  or  patches  of  discoloration  are  relied  upon  as  evidence  cl 
homicide,  there  is  a  great  risk  of  a  serious  mistake.  See  on  this  question 
the  cases  of  Ellen  Byrne  (Dublin,  Aug.  1842 :  vol.  1,  p.  114),  and  of 
Jleg.  V.  Mahaig  (Elingston  Wint.  Ass.  1863:  vol.  1,  p.  117).  For  an 
account  of  the  appearances  presented  by  a  strangled  body  thirty-eight  daji 
after  interment,  see  Henke's  '  Zeitschr.  der  S.  A.'  1842,  1,  235 ;  and  2,  310. 

In  cases  of  alleged  drowning,  it  is  sometimes  the  practice  to  ask  a  medical 
witness  how  far  his  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death  has  been  influenced  bf 
the  discovery  of  the  dead  body  in  or  near  the  water.  In  cases  of  alleged 
strangulation  a  similar  question  may  be  put  in  reference  to  the  discovery  of  I 
a  rope  or  ligature  round  the  neck  of  the  deceased,  or  in  the  apartment  in  j 
which  the  dead  body  is  found.  A  medical  opinion  should  rest  upon  the 
clear  and  obvious  effects  produced  on  the  neck  and  structures  belov 
the  skin,  and  not  upon  the  mere  presence  of  a  cord  or  ligature.  Thii 
might  be  put  round  the  neck  of  a  dead  body  or  near  it  for  a  mahdooi 
purpose.  The  act  of  strangulation  should  be,  medically  speaking,  tf 
distinctly  provable  without  the  production  of  a  rope,  as  the  act  of  stablnng 
without  the  production  of  the  knife  which  inflicted  the  stab. 

All  marks  of  violence  on  the  body  of  a  supposed  strangled  person  shonU 
be  accurately  noted,  as  the  questions  respecting  them,  however  slight,  ait 
material.  The  witness  will  be  expected  to  state  whether  they  were  inflicted 
before  or  after  death :  if  before,  whether  they  were  sufficient  to  aoconat 
for  death,  or  whether  they  were  such  as  to  be  explicable  on  the  suppositiOD 
of  an  accidental,  suicidal,  or  homicidal  origin.  It  should  be  obserfri 
whether  there  exist  any  morbid  changes,  sufficient  to  account  for  death 
in  either  of  the  three  gpreat  cavities  of  the  body,  as  this  kind  of  evidence 
may  be  essential  in  the  progress  of  the  case.  In  reference  to  femalcii 
whether  children  or  adults,  the  surgeon  should  not  neglect  to  examine  the 
sexual  organs,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any  marks  of  violation. 
Cases  have  occurred  in  which  rape  has  been  perpetrated,  and  atrangolatioi 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  that  crime. 

Was  the  Strang  jdcUion  tlie  result  of  accident ,  suicide^  or  homicide  f — Stran- 
gulation, like  hanging,  is  occasionally  the  result  of  aceidetUf  but  the 
occurrence  may  be  looked  upon  as  rare.    When  the  body  is  not  anspended, 
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it  is  commonlj  more  in  the  power  of  a  penon  to  assiat  faimBelf ,  and  escape 
tram  Uie  conBtrictioa  :  hence  accidental  Btmn^Iation  is  less  frequent  than 
tccidental  hanging.  A  few  inBtancee  of  accidental  strangulation  are  on 
record.  One  was  reported  by  Gordon  Smith.  The  subject  was  a  boy, 
who  waa  accustomed  to  move  about  with  a  heavy  weight  suspended  by 
ft  string  ronnd  his  neck.  One  day  he  was  found  dead  in  a  chair:  the 
iveight  appeared  to  have  slipped,  and  to  have  drawn  the  cord  tightlyround 
the  forepart  of  his  neck.  In  1839,  a  girl  was  accidentally  strangled  in  the 
foUowii^  manner  ;  she  was  employed  in  carrying  fish  in  a  basket  on  her 
baclc,  supported  by  a  leathern  strap  passing  ronnd  the  front  of  her  neck, 
above  her  shoulders.  She  was  fonnd  dead,  sitting  on  a  stone  wall ;  the 
basket  had  slipped  oS,  probably  while  she  was  resting,  and  had  thus  raised  the 
strap,  which  had  firmly  compressed  the  windpipe.  A.  similar  case  is  recorded 
by  Watson  ('  On  Homicide ').  A  boy,  »t.  14,  while  working  in  a  factory 
wae  caoght  by  a  silk  necktie  in  the  band  of  an  engine,  and  his  neck  was 
by  this  drawn  down  against  one  of  the  revolving  shafts.  The  silk  hand- 
urchief  being  knotted  and  tightly  ^  ,„ 

twisted  round  his  neck,  his  throat  was 
firmly  compressed  for  about  one 
minnte.  The  tie  was  then  cut.  As  a 
nsnlt  of  the  strangulation,  he  became 
black  in  the  face,  and  blood  escaped 
from  his  mouth  and  ears.  He  was  in- 
sensible for  six  or  seven  minutes  after 
the  ligature  had  been  removed.  Ee 
then  revived  and  was  able  to  speak, 
bat  oonld  not  hold  up  his  head.  He 
was  sensible  when  brought  to  the 
hospital  soon  afterwards:  his  face 
was  pale,  his  lips  livid,  his  eyes  suf- 
fused, and  the  conjunctivK  injected. 
He  breathed  without  difGculty,  and 
■complained    of  pain    only   when  he  CMi<,f«c«eiiwi«f«.eiartion. 

moved  his  head.    There  was  a  deep 

dicular  depression  ronnd  his  neck  over  the  windpipe,  and  the  skin  was 
much  lacerated  and  bruised.  The  mark  a  b,  in  the  engraving,  fig.  139, 
was  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width  on  the  side  represented.  The 
<arciimference  of  the  neck  was  twelve  inches,  while  the  inner  circumference 
of  the  huidkerchief  which  compressed  the  neck  was  only  eight  inches, 
from  this  difference  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  nock  sustained  a  very 
■liDug  compression,  which  accounts  for  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  mouth 
and  ears.  The  boy  at  the  time  of  the  accident  felt  no  pain  :  he  bad  a 
Kuse  of  choking,  and  then  became  insensible.  For  at  least  one  mt'nute  no 
air  reached  the  lungs.  He  recovered,  and  left  the  hospital  in  about  eighteen 
days.  The  facts  of  this  caae  confirm  the  observations  of  Casper  and  others 
on  the  rapidity  with  which  insensibility  comes  on  from  compression  of  the 
windpipe. 

As  a  genera]  rule,  cases  of  accidental  strangulation  present  no  dif&culty 
to  a  medical  jurist,  provided  the  relations  of  the  body  to  surrounding  objecte 
■nd  the  compressing'  force  have  not  been  disturbed.  Should  the  body  have 
hem  removed  from  the  place  in  which  it  was  first  discovered,  or  the  ligature 
We  been  removed,  we  can  only  establish  a  presumption  of  accident  from 
tte  description  given. 

When  a  charge  of  murder  is  instituted  a^inst  a  person,  an  attempt  is 
Jiot  infrequently  made  to  show  the  probability  that  the  deceased  might 
liave  fallen  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  have  become  eAC\d<aTi.tl^\j 
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strangled,  either  by  a  tight  cra^'at  or  by  some  foreign  substance  exerting 
pressure  on  the  windpipe.  If  we  admit  the  possibility  of  an  occurrence  of 
this  natui*e,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  existence  of  other  more  probable 
modes  of  death,  nor  should  we  allow  our  judgment  to  be  so  swayed  as  to 
abandon  what  is  probable  for  that  which  is  merely  possible. 

Suicidal  strangulatioru — This  mode  of  suicide  must  be  regarded  as  of 
rare  occurrence,  and,  except  under  particular  circumstances,  impossible. 
The  possibility  of  an  individual  strangling  himself  was  for  a  long  time 
denied  by  medical  jurists ;  for  it  was  presumed  that  when  the  force  was 
applied  by  the  hand,  all  power  would  be  lost  as  soon  as  the  compreflsiou 
of  the  windpipe  commenced.     This  reasoning  is,  however,  only  applicable 
to  those  cases  in  which  the  windpipe  is  voluntarily  compressed  by  the 
fingers.     When  a  person,  determined  on  suicide,  allows  the  windpipe  to  be 
compressed,  by  leaning  with   the  whole  weight  of  his   body  on  a  cord 
passed  round  his  neck  and  attached  to  a  fixed  point,  he  may  perish  in  this 
manner  almost  as  i*eadily  as  if  he  had  hanged  himself;  for  insensibilitv 
and  death  will  soon  sapervene.     In  the  chapter  on  Hanging,  it  was  stated 
that  suicides  were  often  found  with  their  bodies  in  close  contact  with  the 
ground ;  and  cases  were  described  in  which  strangulation  was  accomplished 
in  the  manner  above  described,  while  the  suicide  was  in  a  sitting  or  kneel- 
ing posture  (p.  57).      On   other  occasions,  the  peculiar  disposition  or 
nature  of  the  ligature  has  enabled  a  person  bent  on  suicide  to  Strang 
himself  without  much  difficulty.    An  instance  is  related  by  Orfila,  in  which 
two  cravats,  that  were  twisted  several  times  round  the  neck  of  the  deceased, 
who  was  discovered  lying  on  his  bed,  had  effectually  served  the  purpose  of 
self-destruction.     Q  M6d.  L6g.'  vol.  2,  p.  389.)     Sometimes  strangulatios 
had  been  suicidally  effected  by  a  rough  cord  passed  repeatedly  round  the 
neck,  and  tightened  by  being  pulled  with  each  hand.     The  number  of  coib 
would  still  cause  some  pressure  to  be  exerted  even  when  the  grasp  wu 
relaxed  by  death.     (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1851.)     Other  cases  are  related, 
in  which  suicides  have  succeeded  in  strangling  themselves  by  tightening 
the  ligature   with   a   stick    (*  Guy's  Hosp.   Rep.'   1851)  ;    or   when  the 
ligature  was  formed  of  thick  and  rough  material,  by  simply  tying  it  ii 
a  knot.    A  young  female  was  fonnd  one  morning  dead  in  bed,  lying  od 
her  face,  with  a  woollen  garter  passed  twice  round  her  neck,  and  secured 
in  front  by  two  simple  knots,  strongly  tied  one  on  the  other.     The  bodj 
was  in  an  incipient  state  of  putrefaction,  but  still  there  was  a  marir 
corresponding  to  the  ligature.     This  was  shallow,  of  a  slight  greenish 
colour,  especially  in  front,  and  presented  here  and  there  ecchymosed  spots; 
the  mark  was  scai*cely  visible  behind.     The  &ce  was  livid  and  swollen: 
a  quantity  of  bloody  mucus  escaped  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils.    Thi 
lips  were  livid :  the  tongue  was  protruded,  and  firmly  compressed  betwees 
the  teeth :  the  body  presented  over  the  trunk  and  limbs  patches  of  ecAj' 
mosis.     On  cutting  into  the  mark  on  the  neck  there  was  no  extravasation, 
neither  was  there  any  apparent  injury  to  the  deep-seated  muscles  or  adjacent     ] 
parts ;  the  lungs  were  gorg^  with  blood,  but  the  other  viscera  presented 
no  particular  appearance.     The  examiners  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the 
deceased  had  died  fi*om  apoplexy  resulting  from  strangulation.    They  stated 
that  the  head  was  not  examined,  and  they  judged  that  apoplexy  was  the 
cause  of  death  from  the  condition  of  the  face.     A  more  important  questioa 
was,  whether  the  strangulation  was  suicidal  or  homicidal.    There  was  some 
reason  to  suspect  the  latter,  and  indeed  a  person  was  pointed  out  as  the 
probable  murderer ;  but  a  ngorous  medical  investigation,  relative  to  thfr 
state  of  the  body  and  clothes,  as  well  as  numerous  collateral  circumstances, 
aatis^torily'established  that  this  was  really  an  act  of  self-destruction.  ('Anni 
d'Hyg.'  1829,  2,  44f0 ;  see  case  in  '  Henke's  Zeitschr.'  1843,  1,  335.) 
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In  1883  the  dead  body  of  a  woman,  set.  40,  was  foand  in  Horsleydown, 
brangled.  Her  husband  bad  left  ber,  at  8  a.m.,  in  a  nerrons,  depressed 
mdition.  On  his  retnm  to  dinner  at  midday  be  discovered  her  stretched 
t  fall  len^b  npon  the  bed,  with  some  thin  twine  twisted  ronnd  ber  neck, 
□d  fastened  to  the  iron  rails  at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  bedstead.  She  was  black 
1  the  face,  and  lying  abont  two  feet  down  the  bed.  He  at  once  cut  tbe 
bring  from  her  throat,  and  ran  for  a  medical  man.  Fitzrayne,  on  his 
nival,  fonnd  that  the  woman  bad  not  been  loijg  dead.  The  body  was 
traight.  The  features  were  very  mnch  distorted.  He  tbongbt  she  had 
traggled,  bnt  the  bedclothes  were  smooth,  and  so  were  her  own  clothes, 
he  case  was  clearly  one  of  suicidal  strangulation.  The  woman  had 
revionsly  been  confined  in  a  Innatic  asylum. 

Sometimes  the  appearance  of  the  mark  on  the  neck  will  allow  na  to 
itablish  a  slight  presumption  for  or  against  homicide.  In  homicidal 
^angulation,  from  the  nonecessary  violence  used,  we  may  expect  to  find 
le  skin  mnch  ecchymosed,  lacerated,  or  excoriated,  and  the  deep-seated 
arts,  such  as  the  muscles  and  vessels,  as  well  as  the  windpipe  itself,  more 
r  leas  bruised,  lacerated,  or  extensively  injured.  Such  a  degree  of  violence 
I  not  commonly  to  be  expected  in  tuKidal  strangulation. 

Tbe  mark  on  the  neck  has  famished  evidence  of  this  mode  of  death, 
ven  nnder  circnmstancea  in  which  it  might  be  supposed  all  evidence  would 
e  destroyed.  Sohuppel  describes  a  case  in  wbicb  be  was  able  to  verify 
be  fact  of  Btiungnlation  after  the  burning  of  the  body.  A  fire  took  place 
1  a  cottage  in  which  there  were  at  the  time  a  man  and  his  wife  with  a 
tepson  (est.  10)  and  a  new-bom  infant.  The  man  escaped  with  the  infant, 
nd  said  that  luswife  and  stepson  had  left  the  house  before  the  fire.  This 
ras  proved  to  be  a  falsehood:  their  dead  bodies  wore  discovered  mnch 
lomt,  and  the  carbonized  remains  were  collected  and  buried  in  one  coffin. 
L  suspicion  of  incendiarism  and  murder  arose,  and  the  bodies  were  exhumed 
hirteen  days  after  the  burial,  and  submitted  to  the  examination  of  Schuppel. 
?be  body  of  the  wife  was  so  completely  destroyed  by  fire  that  no  satis- 
actory  medical  evidence  could  be  obtained  from  it.  The  parts  not  entirely 
iDmt  were  mnch  putrefied  in  both  corpses.  On  examining  the  burnt 
emains  of  the  boy,  there  was  a  horizontal  mark  or  depression  encircling 
he  greater  part  of  the  neck, 
tbont  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
nde  and  presenting  a  sntooth 
mrfwe  quite  distinct  from  the 
>roken,  blistered,  and  carbon- 
>ed  skin  above  and  below  it 
(%  140).  The  width  of  the 
mark  in  the  middle  of  the 
Deck  (the  nape),  where  it  was 
most  snpcrficial,  was  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch;  on  each 
nde  of  tbe  neck  where  the 
pesmre  had  been  greatest  it 
wsi  three-fifths  of  an  inch. 
The  depth  of  tbe  mark  at  the 
Bdes  was  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 
This  became  less  as  it  ap> 
poached  the  nape,  where   it 

m  reduced  to  one-fifteenth  of  an  inch.  On  examining  the  i 
tbe  bnmt  head  and  face,  it  was  found  tiiat  the  skull  was  fractured  and 
that  the  tongne  protrnded  remarkably  from  the  mouth.  Between  the 
(iiynz  and  lower  jaw,  there  was  a  depression  such  as  might  have  been 
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caused  by  a  cord  or  ligatnre — ^bnt  the  mark  was  not  so  clear  or  distinct  as 
that  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  bones  of  the  body  were  broken  and  dis- 
placed.  From  this  condition  of  the  neck  and  tongue,  Schuppel  drew  the  con- 
clusion that  the  boy  had  died  from  strangulation,  and  that  the  ligature  had 
been  applied  to  the  neck  while  the  boy  was  living,  and  had  been  burnt  with 
the  body.  (Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1870,  2,  140.)  Schuppel  found  bjr 
experiment  that  when  a  ligature  was  drawn  tightly  and  left  on  a  dead  body 
submitted  to  fire,  it  for  a  time  protected  the  depressed  portion  of  skin,  and 
although  ultimately  consumed,  it  allowed  the  part  compressed  to  retain  the 
smoothness  observed  in  this  case.  When  the  ligature  was  applied  with  all 
the  force  required  to  produce  strangulation,  but  removed  before  the  appli- 
cation of  fire,  the  appearances  of  the  depression  or  mark  were  lost  when  fire 
was  applied,  owing  to  the  swelling  and  blistering  of  the  skin.  The  man 
accused  of  this  double  crime  alleged  in  defence  that  a  beam  might  have 
fallen  and  produced  the  mark  observed  on  the  neck ;  but  this  would  not 
explain  the  facts.  The  protrusion  of  the  tongae  was  a  strong  proof  of  the 
strangulation  of  a  living  person.  The  man  was  found  guilty  of  the  murder 
of  his  wife  and  stepson,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  committed  suicide 
by  hanging  himself  while  in  prison.  He  had  set  fire  to  the  house  after 
the  murder,  in  order  to  conceal  the  double  crime. 

In  the  case  of  the  Oounteas  of  Goerlifs  (vol.  1,  p.  721),  whose  body  was 
destroyed  by  burning,  the  tongue  protruded  from  the  mouth,  thus  indi-' 
eating  death  by  strangulation.  See  also  a  case  (vol.  1,  p.  707)  in  which, 
in  spite  of  the  burning  of  the  body,  some  of  the  appearances  of  strangula- 
tion were  found. 

Supposing  the  marks  of  fingers  or  finger-nails  to  exist,  the  presumption 
is  in  favour  of  homicide,  as  also  in  all  cases  where  the  actual  cause  of 
strangulation  is  not  at  once  apparent  on  the  discovery  of  the  body.  Suicides 
are  not  likely  to  strangle  themselves  in  any  other  manner  than  by  a  ligatnra 
applied  circularly.  If  the  ligature  be  still  around  the  nock,  the  position  of 
the  knot  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  case;  if  tied  in  two  or  three 
knots  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  presumption  is  assuredly  in  favour  of 
homicide.  Then,  again,  the  nature  of  the  ligature  should  be  attended 
ta  Suicides  generally  employ  for  ligatures  those  articles  of  dress  whidi 
belong  to  them  and  are  nearest  at  hand, — such  as  handkerchiefe,  stock' 
ings,  or  garters. 

The  mode  in  which  the  notorious  criminal  Oreenacre  attempted  to 
destroy  himself  by  suicidal  strangulation  presented  some  novelty,  h 
March,  1837,  while  he  was  confined  at  a  station-house,  he  was  found  by  an 
inspector  who  entered  the  room,  lying  on  the  floor  with  a  handkerchief 
drawn  tightly  around  his  neck  by  means  of  a  loop,  into  which  he  had  in* 
serted  his  foot.  When  first  seen  his  face  was  livid  and  he  was  apparently 
dead :  the  handkerchief  was  cut,  he  was  bled,  and  other  means  of  resnsci' 
tation  were  employed  with  success.  The  manner  in  which  General  Piche^ 
was  found  strangled  in  prison  gave  rise  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  murder, 
merely  from  the  singularity  of  the  method  adopted.  The  ligature  which  he 
employed  was  fonnd  tightened  around  his  neck  by  means  of  a  stick,  whicb 
had  been  twisted  and  then  fixed  behind  one  ear :  there  was  no  lividitf 
of  the  face.  It  was  contended  that  Napoleon  I.  had  caused  the  General  to 
be  strangled  or  suffocated,  and  that  the  ligature  was  afterwards  applied 
The  evidence  of  this  having  been  an  act  of  homicide  was  very  weak ;  and,  to 
far  as  the  medical  circumstances  extend,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  thit 
it  was  an  act  of  suicide.  The  only  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  this,  in  tlie 
opinion  of  some  jarists,  was  the  employment  of  a  stick  for  the  purpose  of 
tightening  the  ligature ;  but  there  are  at  least  two  similar  cases  on  record* 
in  which  a  suspicion  of  murder  could  not  be  entertained :  one  of  these  is 
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wfawed  to  by  Metzger  (Op.  cit  p.  309),  and  another  in  *  Guy's  Hosp. 
Bep.'  1851.  There  may  be  disease,  snch  as  paralysis  or  deformity  in 
o>pe  or  both  of  the  arms,  which  may  render  it  impossible  for  a  person  to 
tie  a  ligature  aronnd  his  own  neck.  The  only  cantion  here  to  be  girded 
against  is  that  we  do  not  posh  this  doctrine  of  incapability  too  far. 
When  there  is  a  fixed  resolution,  many  apparent  impossibilities  may  be 
overcome  by  a  person  bent  on  suicide.  The  following  case  is  instructive : 
— ^A  middle-aged  woman  was  brought  into  the  H6tel-Dieu,  labouring  under 
such  a  degree  of  mental  excitement  as  almost  to  amount  to  insanity.  Soon 
after  her  admission  she  destroyed  herself  by  strangulation.  The  nurse,  in 
going  round  the  ward,  saw  her  lying  at  the  side  of  the  bed  with  her  head 
hanging  out.  Upon  examination  it  was  found  that  she  was  dead,  and 
that  there  was  a  silk  handkerchief  around  her  neck.  The  handkerchief 
had  been  carried  twice  round  the  neck  and  then  tied  in  front  The  eyes 
and  eyelids  were  strongly  reddened  and  swollen.  The  marks  of  the  ligature 
tnmhd  the  neck  were  deep,  ecchymosed  and  partially  excoriated :  the  brain, 
though  a  little  congested,  was  healthy.  The  other  organs  presented  no 
appearance  calling  for  notice.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1833,  2,  163.)  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  in  this  instance,  in  which  there  could  be  no  donbt  of  suicidal 
strangulation,  the  deceased  had  lost  four  fingers  of  her  right  hand,  so  that 
this  member  had  been  from  an  early  period  of  bat  little  service  to  her ; 
nevertheless  she  contrived  to  tie  the  cravat  round  her  neck  with  great  firm- 
ness and  dexterity.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  had  her  body  been  found 
m  a  suspicions  locality,  a  plausible  opinion  of  homicidal  strangulation 
might  have  been  formed  from  the  maimed  condition  of  the  hand.  This 
case,  then,  will  serve  to  convey  a  proper  caution  in  drawing  inferences  as 
to  acts  which  persons  labouring  under  any  corporeal  infirmity  are  capable 
of  performing  when  they  make  attempts  on  their  own  lives. 

Although  the  cases  jast  related  show  that  suicidal  strangulation  may 
be  effected  under  unexpected  circumstances,  yet  in  a  case  of  murder  by 
strangulation,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  simulate  suicide :  it  would  at  any 
Tate  require  great  skill  and  premeditated  contrivance  on  the  part  of  a 
murderer  so  to  dispose  the  body  of  his  victim,  or  to  place  it  in  such  a  rela- 
tbn  to  surrounding  objects,  as  to  render  a  suspicion  of  suicide  even  probable. 
Thus,  if  the  cord  or  ligature  should  be  found  loose  or  detached, — if  the 
ecchjmosis  or  mark  in  the  neck  should  not  accurately  correspond  to  the 
points  of  greatest  pressure, — if,  moreover,  the  means  of  constriction  were 
not  evident  when  the  body  was  first  discovered  and  before  it  had  been 
removed  from  its  situation,  there  would  be  fair  grounds  for  presuming  that 
the  act  was  homicidal.  In  cases  in  which  strangulation  has  resulted  from 
a  compression  of  the  windpipe  by  the  fingers  (throttling),  and  where  there 
are  fixed  ecchymosed  marks  indicative  of  direct  manual  violence,  we  have 
tbe  strongest  presumptive  evidence  of  murder;  for  neither  accident  nor 
soidde  could  be  urged  as  affording  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  their 
presence.  For  an  instructive  case  of  throttling  of  a  new-bom  child,  where 
the  marks  of  a  left  hand  were  clearly  recognizable  on  the  neck,  see  '  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1882,  7,  p.  559. 

Homicidal  strangulation. — Strangulation  occasionally  comes  before  our 
Courts  of  law  as  a  question  of  murder :  and  when  a  person  has  been  tried 
ttpon  a  charge  of  this  kind,  the  circumstances  have  been  commonly  so  clear 
••  to  render  the  duty  of  a  medical  witness  one  of  a  simple  nature.  Diffi- 
calties,  however,  have  occasionally  arisen,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
*be  cases  of  the  Queen  v.  Taylor  (York  Lent  Ass.  1842),  tJie  Queen  v.  Greek 
(Salisbury  Lent  Ass.  1842),  the  Queen  v.  Reynolds  (C.  C.  C.  Dec.  1842), 
tte  Queen  v.  Fowles  (Stafford  Lent  Ass.  1841),  and  Beg.  v.  Jones  (York 
Kov.  Ass.  1882).     In  Reynolds*  case  it  was  left  uncertain  by  the  medical 
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evidence  whether  death  was  due  to  str&Q^alation  or  malicious  exponm 
to  cold ;  and  as  the  indictment  only  charged  the  former  act,  the  priaonen 
were  acquitted.  For  a  fall  report  of  a  case  in  which  the  qnestion  «u 
whether  the  deceased  had  committed  suicide  by  banging,  or  had  been 
strangled  by  her  hnsband,  the  reader  is  referred  to  '  Cormack's  Jonr.'  1844, 
p.  3i4i.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted  on  a  verdict  of  'not  proven;'  bat 
there  conld  be  no  medical  donbt  of  his  guilt  A  case  of  alleged  murder  hj 
strangulation  {Commonwealth  v.  Mannagan)  will  be  found  reported  in  tin 
*  Amer.  Jonr.  of  Med.  gci.'  Oct.  1845,  p.  389. 

The  body  of  a  young  woman  was  found  lying  npon  the  face,  atnm^e^ 
with  a  rope  coiled  three  times  round  the  lower  part  of  her  neck  :  the  two 
inner  coils  (involving  the  windpipe)  were  tight,  the  outer  coil  loose,  the 
end  of  the  cord  being  placed  loosely  near  the  left  hand  of  the  deceased,  which 
was  raised  towards  it.  The  length  of  the  free  portion  of  cord  was  not 
sufficient  to  allow  of  the  deceased  grasping  and  tightening  it  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  prodnce  the  great  amonut  of  violence  found  on  the  neck.  Tbt 
windpipe  was  flattened  and  ite  canal  completely  obetmcted  by  the  preBsnn 
of  the  two  inner  coils  of  rope.  Admitting  that  a  person  could  draw  oat 
coil  BO  tightly,  she  could  not  retain  the  power  of  drawing  a  second  with 
equal  force,  and  after  this  a  third.  Fleischmann's  experiments  prove  tint 
pressure  on  the  windpipe,  sufficient  to  flatten  it,  is  attended  with  instao- 
taneous  insensibility  and  loss  of  power  (see  p.  38,  also  case  at  pL  78).  la 
Dron/'t  case  too  much  was  done  :  one  coil  might  have  left  the  qneation  of 
homicide  doubtful — three  coils,  bo  drawn,  were  inconsistent  with  the  theoi; 
of  Buicida  The  evidence,  medical  and  circumstantial,  clearly  traced  tli 
crime  to  the  prisoner,  and  he  was  convicted.  (_Reg.  v,  Drory,  Essex  Lot 
Aea.  1851,  'Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.'  1851,) 

In  another  case  (Reg.\.  Pinckard,  Xorthampton  Lent  Ass.  ]852),itim 
proved  that  deceased  was  found  in  a  sittiag  posture  in  a  comer  of  her  nan 
on  the  floor,  with  a  narrow  tap 
round  her  neck,  hung  loosely  tnd 
singly  over  a  small  bnss  hoA 
aboat  three  feet  above  her  hni 
Her  clothes  were  placed  smootUf 
nnder  her,  and  her  hands  not 
open  and  stretched  ont  by  ba 
sida  The  engraving,  fig.  14^ 
taken  from  a  plan  of  tbe  rooSi 
soon  after  the  murder,  viO 
give  an  idea  of  the  poBttion  (^ 
the  body.  There  was  a  eerat 
braise  over  the  right  eye,  Uti 
there  were  marks  of  blood  on 
the  tape,  as  well  as  on  the  floor 
and  wall  of  the  room  at  a  di>- 
tance  from  the  body.  There** 
a  stain  of  fresh  blood  on  (1« 
knot  of  the  tape  where  it  pamd 
\  over  the  hook,  and  then  vai  »> 
blood  on  the  hands  of  ti)* 
deceased.  The  windpipe  tf 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  was  lacerated  longitudinally  in  its  rings,  as^ 
there  was  a  deep  circular  mark  round  the  neck  in  the  coniso  of  the  douUt^ 
tape,  as  if  either  from  great  pressure  applied  by  some  person,  or  from  tlw 
weight  of  the  suspended  body.  The  later  hypothesis,  so  far  as  the  t^ 
round  the  neck  was  concerned,  was  untenable.     The  body  of  the 
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id  not  weigh  probably  less  than  120  pounds,  while  the  tape  found  round 

er  neck  broke  with  a  weight  of  49  pounds :  hence  the  deceased  could  not 

ave  been  freely  suspended  by  it.     Apart  from  this  the  injuries  to  the  parts 

bout  the  neck,  including  the  longitudinal  fracture  of  the  windpipe,  were 

ot  such  as  the  tape  could  have  produced  as  a  result  of  partial  suspension 

1  the  position  in  which  the  deceased's  body  was  found.     The  noose  had 

een  so  placed  that  the  greatest  pressure  was  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 

lie  least  in  front,  where  the  greatest  amount  of  mechanical  injury  was 

ctually  done.     The  deceased  had  been  strangled,  probably  by  manual 

iolence  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  by  the  use  of  a  ligature  drawn 

[ghtly  by  the  hand.     The  body  was  then  looped  up  with  the  double  tape. 

liese  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  the  smooth  arrangement  of  the  clothes, 

be  severe  marks  of  violence  on  the  body  (inexplicable  on  the  hypothesis  of 

oicide),  and  the  marks  of  blood  and  struggling  in  the  room,  proved  that 

bere  had  been  homicide;  and  the  crime  was  brought  home  to  the  prisoner  by 

,  series  of  moral  and  circumstantial  proofs  inconsistent  with  her  innocence. 

In  directing  attention  to  the  circumstantial  evidence,  it  was  suggested 

hat  the  dress  of  the  deceased  might  be  torn  or  discomposed,  a  fact  indica- 

ive  of  a  violent  struggle,  and,  cceterts  paribus^  incompatible  with  suicide ; 

3ut  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  evidence  of  murder,  as  in  PinckarcCs  case, 

may  be  obtained  by  finding  a  smooth  and  undisturbed  state  of  the  dress,  as 

weU  as  attitude  of  the  body.     In  ^t,  whoever  attempts  to  imitate  suicide 

imder  such  a  form  of  murder  must  fail  in  his  object.     The  assassin  either 

does  too  little,  or  he  does  too  much.     The  woman  who  committed  the 

irmrder  inPinchard^scsLBe  had  been  a  nurse  in  an  infirmary,  and  accustomed 

to  lay  out  dead  bodies.    After  the  murder  she  appears  to  have  carried  out, 

unthinkingly,  her  professional  experience,  by  smoothing  the  clothes  under 

the  body,  placing  tlie  legs  at  full  length,  the  arms  out  straight  by  the  side, 

and  the  hands  open  and  laid  out.     Such  a  condition  of  the  body  was  quite 

inexplicable  on  the  supposition  of  suicide,  considering  the  amount  of  violence 

which  must  have  attended  the  act  of  strangulation.     In  the  case  of  Drory^ 

the  criminal  had  attempted  to  make  the  death  appear  like  an  act  of  suicide 

hjr  placing  the  lower  end  of  the  rope  near  the  hand  of  the  deceased  :  but  he 

selected  the  left  hand  when  the  deceased  was  right-handed,  and  he  did  not 

leave  enough  rope  free  from  the  neck  for  either  hand  to  grasp  in  order  to 

produce  the  violent  constriction  of  the  neck  caused  by  the  two  inner  coils. 

Both  of  these  criminals  confessed  their  crimes  before  execution.      Other 

Imports  of  cases  of  alleged  death  from  homicidal  strangulation  will  be  found 

in  the  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  41,  p.  295,  and  vol.  44,  p.  1084. 

It  is  proper  to  notice,  in  this  place,  the  occurrence  of  what  are 
called  ^Garotte  robberies,^  The  rigorous  proof  required  of  facts,  which 
under  these  assaults  can  rarely  admit  of  direct  proof,  confers  much 
impunity  on  the  assailants.  The  attack  is  made  duHng  darkness;  the 
person  is  seized  by  the  windpipe  from  behind,  or  a  bandage  is  thrown 
Wound  his  neck ;  and  this  is  suddenly  tightened,  while  accomplices  are 
engaged  in  perpetrating  robbery.  The  nature  of  the  assault  by  pressure  on 
the  windpipe,  renders  it  impossible  to  give  an  alarm  or  call  for  assistance. 
^  person  assaulted,  if  he  should  recover,  is  seldom  able  to  identify  an 
Sttailant:  he  is  attacked  from  behind,  is  rendered  immediately  senseless 
*nd  powerless,  and  can  rarely  offer  any  resistance.  Recovery  or  death  in 
^ch  cases  depends  on  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  more  or  less,  during 
^hich  the  constriction  of  the  neck  is  continued — on  the  degree  of  constric- 
tion, and  the  age,  sex,  and  strength  of  constitution  of  the  person  assaulted. 
^  attempt  at  strangulation,  as  in  garotting,  besides  inflicting  serious  local 
injury  to  the  windpipe  and  other  parts  near  to  it,  may  cause  a  state  of 
insensibility  which  may  continue  for  some  hours.     There  is  severe  paia  m. 
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the  throat,  with  difficulty  of  speaking  and  swallowmg,  and  if  the  larynx  ig^ 
serioasly  injared  there  may  be  loss  of  voice.  Dumbness,  however,  is  not 
one  of  the  secondary  symptoms  (p.  79)  :  and  loss  of  voice  is  nsnally  only 
temporary  during  the  pressure.  By  the  24th  and^25th  Vict.,  c.  100,  s.  14, 
it  is  enacted,  that  '  whosoever  shall  attempt  to  drown,  suffocate,  or 
strangle  any  person,  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  shall,  whether  any 
bodily  injury  be  effected  or  not,  be  guilty  of  felony ;  and  being  convicted 
thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal 
servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  three  years,  ...  or  to  be 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years.'  As  the  intent  in  these 
oases  is  too  perpetrate  rohhery,  and  not  murder,  another  section  (21)  has 
been  framed,  for  the  prevention  of  the  crime  of  garotting :  '  Whosoever 
shall,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  attempt  to  choke,  suffocate,  or  strangle 
any  other  person,  or  shall,  by  any  means  calculated  to  choke,  suffocate,  or 
strangle,  attempt  to  render  any  other  person  insensible,  unconscious,  or 
incapable  of  resistance,  with  intent,  in  any  of  such  cases,  to  enable  him* 
self,  or  any  other  person,  to  commit,  or  with  intent  in  any  of  such  cases 
thereby  to  assist  any  other  person  in  committing,  any  indictable  offence, 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony ;  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for 
any  term  not  less  than  three  years,  .  ..  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  tenn 
not  exceeding  two  years,'  &c. 

Marks  of  violence. — It  may  be  inquired  whether  marks  of  violence  on  the 
body,  or  blood-stains  on  the  clothes,  tbe  furniture,  or  in  the  apartment,  do  not 
afford  strong  evidence  of  homicidal  strangulation.  The  answer  is — ^if  the 
marks  of  violence  are  such  that  they  could  not  have  arisen  from  anj 
accident  before  death,  or  that  they  could  not  have  been  self-infficted, 
they  afford  the  strongest  evidence  of  murder.  But  the  cases  wherein 
BO  positive  an  answer  can  be  returned  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  It  tt 
not  always  in  our  power  to  distinguish  accidental  or  self-inflicted  from 
homicidal  violence ;  and  we  are  always  bound  to  look  to  the  probability  of 
accident,  or  of  previous  attempts  at  suicide  being  the  source  of  those 
personal  injuries  which  may  be  evident  on  a  strangled  body. 

In  the  following  case  the  marks  of  injury  to  the  neck  clearly  establiflh 
homicidal  strangulation.  The  dead  body  of  an  old  man,  set.  70,  was  found 
lying  in  a  potato-Reld  adjoining  his  house.  His  family  consisted  of  a  son, 
the  son's  wife,  and  a  male  servant — brother  to  the  son's  wife.  The  deceased 
had  gone  to  gather  potatoes  for  the  servant,  who  was  digging.  On  its 
being  known  to  their  neighbours  that  the  body  had  been  found  in  the  field, 
suspicions  were  excited  that  his  death  had  resulted  from  violence.  On 
opening  the  skull  a  large  quantity  of  dark  fluid  blood  escaped,  the  mem* 
branes  of  the  brain  were  greatly  congested,  the  sinuses  or  large  veins  weie 
gorged  with  blood,  and  the  brain  itself  was  also  congested.  Several  dots 
of  blood  were  observed  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  some  over  the  sruAcfi 
of  the  brain.  The  lungs  were  filled  with  dark  fluid  blood,  the  air-celb 
were  ruptured,  and  there  was  considerable  emphysema.  The  right  side  or 
the  heart  was  distended  with  dark  blood.  There  was  nothing  remarkabte 
in  the  abdominal  viscera,  but  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach,  whicb 
was  about  half  filled  with  potatoes,  was  congested.  On  the  neck,  oyer 
the  left  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  there  was  a  slight  mark  of  a  crescentio 
form,  with  a  corresponding  though  slighter  mark  on  the  opposite  side. 
There  was  a  large  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  immediately  beneath  the 
marks,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles.  On  removing  this,  the  le^ 
side  of  the  cartilage,  which  was  ossified,  was  found  much  depressed,  and 
traversed  by  a  fractui*e  nearly  an  inch  in  length.  From  the  general  appe*^* 
ances  presented  by  the  body,  together  with  the  injury  to  the  thyroid  cartili^' 
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ftn  opinion  was  given  that  death  had  arisen  from  mannal  strangulation — ^and, 
Brom  the  particular  form  of  the  external  marks  over  the  neck,  by  a  left  hand. 
Several  witnesses  were  examined,  who  proved  that  the  deceased  and  the 
lervant  were  on  bad  terms,  the  deceased  having  threatened  to  dismiss  the 
servant,  and  that  before  they  had  gone  to  dig  potatoes,  the  servant  said 
le  wonld  be  revenged  of  his  master.  The  servant  was  committed  for  trial. 
Dne  of  the  magistrates  present  desired  that  the  prisoner  might  be  requested 
x>  throw  a  stone,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  he  was  left-handed,  which  he  did 
irith  the  left  hand.  At  the  trial  the  sister  of  the  prisoner  swore  that  she 
Okw  her  brother  strangling  the  old  man,  and  several  witnesses  proved  that 
18  had  maltreated  the  deceased  on  many  previous  occasions.  The  jury, 
laving  some  doubt  as  to  the  sister's  veracity,  acquitted  him.  For  the 
tcooont  of  another  case,  in  which  fracture  of  the  larynx  was  properly 
"egarded  as  a  strong  fact  in  favour  of  homicidal  strangulaiaon,  see 
Edin.  Med.  Jour.*  Dec.  1865,  p.  627. 

There  may  be  several  marks  on  the  neck,  but  then  the  person  may  have 
lied  to  strangle  himself  more  than  once.     The  throat  may  be  cut — there 
nay  be  a  deep-seated  stab  or  gunshot  wound,  involving  some  of  the  im- 
portant organs  of  the  body — or  poison  may  be  found  in  the  stomach ;  but 
n  a  purely  medical  point  of  view,  how  are  we  to  know  that  the  deceased 
lid  not  actually  make  the  marks,  inflict  the  wounds,  or  take  the  poison 
before  he  succeeded  in  strangling  himself  P     In  the  chapters  on  Drowning 
ftud  Hanging,  we  have  seen  what  suicides  can  do  when  they  are  bent  on 
iestroying  themselves.     Wounds  and  personal  injuries  often  create  serious 
difficulties  to  a  medical  jurist,  which  it  requires  the  greatest  caution  and 
prudence  on  his  part  to  meet  and  explain.     Before  a  charge  of  murder  by 
strangulation  is  raised  against  any  person  from  marks  or  appearances  found 
on  a  dead  body,  caro  should  be  taken  that  they  admit  of  no  other  probable 
explanation  than  the  direct  application  of  violence.     Even  if  marks  indica- 
tiye  of  strangulation  are  discovered,  the  question  arises  whether  they  may 
not  have  been  produced  by  the  deceased  upon  himself  in  an  attempt  at 
saidde  which  may  have  failed.     If  the  body  of  a  person  is  allowed  to  cool 
^th  a  handkerchief,  band,  or  tightly-fifcting  collar  round  the  neck,  a  mark 
Rsembling  that  of  strangulation  may  be  produced.    (See  the  cases  of  Byrne 
^Mahaig,  vol.  1,  pp.  114,  117 ;  also  cases  at  pp.  28,  29,  ante. 

On  the  dead  bodies  of  infants  and  children,  in  whom  the  neck  is  short, 
a  mark  is  occasionally  seen  which  arises  from  the  bending  of  the  head ;  and 
in  short-necked  persons  a  similar  mark  or  depression  has  been  noticed  after 
^fiath,  in  front  of  the  neck.  These  marks  are  then  rendered  more  prominent 
ty  their  assuming  a  livid  appearance.  They  might,  at  first,  be  mistaken 
for  marks  produced  by  a  ligature  in  attempted  strangulation.  In  one  case 
*  death  from  apoplexy  was  attributed  to  homicidal  strangulation  from  a 
c«dayeric  change  of  this  kind.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869, 1, 139 ;  and  26,  149.) 
Homicidal  strangulation  may  be  perpetrated  on  the  weak  and  infirm  with- 
out causing  any  noise  or  creating  alarm.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  throat  is 
*t  once  seized  and  firmly  compressed,  no  cry  can  be  made,  nor  any  noiso 
prodaced  to  excite  the  attention  of  those  who  are  near.  An  aged  woman 
'Wg  strangled  in  her  shop  by  an  apprentice  in  so  short  a  time,  and  with 
^ch  facility,  that  her  husband,  who  was  only  separated  from  her  by  a  slight 
partition,  heard  no  noise  or  disturbance  during  the  act.  (*Ann.  d'Hyg.* 
1859, 1,  167.) 

In  contested  questions  of  suicidal  or  homicidal  strangulation,  the  Court 
Jnust  be  greatly  indebted  to  evidence  founded  on  circumstances,  as  well  as 
to  moral  presumptions.  How  far  a  medical  jurist  may  be  allowed  to  make 
^  of  these  in  the  formation  of  an  opinion  it  will  be  for  the  Court  to 
determine.     Generally  speaking,  his  duty  is  rigorously  confined  to   the 
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fnmisliiiig  of  evidence  fi-om  medical  data  alone.  But  there  axe  nnmeroiiB 
circumstances  of  a  collateral  natnre  which  may  materially  modify  an  opinion. 
Thas  the  sight  of  a  ligature,  the  state  of  the  dress,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
deceased  when  discovered,  although  not  strictly  medical  circumstances,  hew 
directly  upon  medical  opinions.  Without  circumstantial  evidence,  the  heet 
medical  opinion  in  these  cases  will  often  amount  to  nothing.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  we  must  in  all  cases  look  to  medical  circumstances  aloM 
for  clearing  up  intricate  questions.  On  some  occasions  the  theory  of 
homicide  or  suicide  will  be  equally  consistent  with  the  facts.  The  cases 
of  Dr.  Franck  and  his  son,  which  occurred  at  Brighton  in  1855,  were  of  this 
ambiguous  character.  Whether  the  son  strangled  himself,  or  was  strangled 
by  his  &ther,  was  a  question  which  could  not  be  satisfactorily  solved  1^ 
medical,  moral,  or  circumstantial  evidence.  Unfortunately,  the  bodies  did 
not  undergo  a  proper  medico-legal  inspection. 

The  foUowing  case  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1829,  2,  447)  was  pronounced  to  he 
a  case  of  suicidal  strangulation  by  some,  and  of  homicidal  by  others.    A 
servant-g^rl  was  found  dead  in  her  bed.     The  body  was  rigid  and  lying 
in  a  constrained  position,  with  the  face  turned  to  the  right,  and  there  was 
a  handkerchief  so  firmly  tied  around  the  neck  that  it  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty removed.     A  quantity  of  froth  and  bloody  mucus  escaped  from  the 
mouth  and  nostrils.     The  knot  in  the  handkerchief  which  was  tied  rotmd 
the  neck  was  on  the  left  side,  as  it  is  customary  to  find  it  in  left-handed 
people.    The  deceased  was  not  left-handed,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  she  had  intended  to  commit  suicide ;  she  went  to  bed  the  night 
befoi*e  in  her  usnal  health  and  spirits.     There  was  no  mark  of  violence 
externally,  but  there  were  large  patches  of  cadaveric  lividity  scattered  ofer 
the  skin.   There  was  a  deep  impression  of  a  necklace  on  the  skin  of  the  neck, 
which  had  resulted,  it  was  supposed,  from  the  force  with  which  the  hand- 
kerchief had  been  tied.     The* neck  appeared  swollen,  especially  on  the  riglit 
side.     On  opening  the  head,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  found  distended, 
especially  on  the  right  side ;  and  on  this  side  about  half  an  ounce  of  blood 
was  found  extravasated.     In   the  mouth  the  tongue  projected  forwards 
between  the  teeth,  but  was  uninjured  by  them.     The  contents  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen  presented  nothing  unusual :  the  lungs  were  gorged  with  blood. 
The  examiners  attributed  death  to  strangulation,  and  in  their  judgment 
the  act  was  not  suicidal.     Among  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  opinion, 
was  the  fact  that  the  handkerchief  was  tied  on  the  neck  in  two  knots,  and 
the  deceased  could  not  have  made  more  than  one ;  her  senses  would  haTS 
failed  her  before  she  could  have  made  a  second,  or  at  least  before  she  oonld 
have  made  it  so  perfectly  as  the  first.     The  position  in  which  the  body  wis 
found,  the  conduct  of  the  deceased  before  her  death,  and  the  absence  of  all 
motive,  were  facts  also  adverse  to  self-dcstraction ;  but  as  no  criminal  coaU 
be  pointed  out,  it  was  suggested  that  the  act  was  suicidal.     The  College  of 
Brunswick,  being  appealed  to  by  the  legal  authorities,  concluded  that  the 
deceased  could  not  have  died  from  strangulation,  and  assigned  an  attack  of 
apoplexy  as  the  probable  cause  of  death,  from  the  extravasation  of  hlood 
met  with  in  the  brain.     They  considered  that  the  girl  had  herself  tied  the 
handkerchief  round  her  neck  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  herself  warm,  ss 
the  night  on  which  she  died  was  extremely  cold.     They  admitted  the 
probability  that  she  might  have  imprudently  tied  the  handkerchief  too 
tightly — a  circumstance  which  had  perhaps  facilitated  the  congestion  of 
the  cerebral  vessels  and  extravasation  of  blood.     The  reason  assigned  by 
the  College  for  their  opinion  was  that  the  handkerchief  had  produced  no 
ecchymosed  mark  on  the  neck  ;  but  as  it  is  now  well  known  that  a  person 
may  be  stittngled  and  no  ecchymosis  be  produced,  the  argument  that  tho 
deceased  had  not  died  by  strangulation  falls  to  the  grounds    The  motive 
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eged  for  the  handkercbief  being  placed  aroand  the  neck  appeared  incon- 
tent  with  the  ^kcts.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  that  any  person  who 
1  not  contemplate  suicide  would  retire  to  rest  with  a  handkerchief  tied 
a  doable  knot  so  tightly  around  the  neck  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to 
Qove:  It  was  evidently  so  tight  that  strangulation  might  easily  have 
mlted  from  the  constriction.  The  apoplectic  appearances  in  the  head  may 
ve  been  due  to  the  impeded  circulation  of  the  blood,  in  consequence  of 
3  ligature.  There  was,  therefore,  nothing  to  contradict  the  opinion  of 
ath  from  strangulation :  no  morbid  cause  capable  of  giving  rise  to  sudden 
ftih  (excepting  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  which  has  already  been 
counted  for)  was  discovered  in  the  body.  Whether  the  ligature  was 
iced  round  the  neck  by  the  female  herself,  or  by  another,  may  be  a 
ktter  of  doubt :  yet  when  we  consider  that  there  was  nothing  absolutely 
possible  in  the  act  on  her  part,  that  there  were  no  appearances  of  violence 
ont  her  person  or  clothes,  and  no  evidence  of  any  individual  having  had 
sess  to  the  apartment,  it  appears  most  probable  that  the  strangulation 
18  suicidal. 

In  Beg.  v.  Cooper  (Shrewsbury  Lent  Ass.  1863),  the  prisoner  was  con- 
sted  of  the  murder  of  his  son  by  strangulation.  In  this  case  a  twisted 
tton  handkerchief  was  found  round  the  neck  of  the  deceased,  a  boy  only 
2;ht  years  old.  It  was  tied  tightly,  and  with  a  double  knot :  a  finger 
uld  not  be  introduced  between  it  and  the  neck.  The  &ce  had  a  bloated 
ypearance;  the  tougue  protruded,  and  the  teeth  were  deeply  indented 
to  it.  The  surgeon  rightly  concluded  that  this  was  a  case  of  homicidal 
rangulation.  The  carelessness  with  which  these  inquiries  are  sometimes 
mduoted  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  Beg.  v.  Browning  (C.  C.  C.  Dec 
345),  in  which  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  murder  by  strangulation, 
tie  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  was  to  the  efEect  that  deceased  had 
trangled  herself  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity.  In  this  case  the  cord  had 
leen  twisted  tightly  twice  round  the  neck  and  then  tied  in  a  knot. 

A  case  was  tried  (Northampton  Lent  Ass.  1853,  Beg.  v.  Oihhins), 
rbich  presents  some  features  of  interest.  The  prisoner  was  charged 
nth  the  murder  of  her  illegitimate  son,  sot.  8.  He  was  alive  and  well 
it  ftbout  4.30  P.M.,  at  which  time  he  was  taking  tea  with  the  prisoner 
md  her  sister;  and  a  little  before  8  p.m.  he  was  found  dead  in  bed, 
jing  on  his  back,  with  his  arms  across  the  lower  part  of  his  chest. 
k  siUc  handkerchief  was  tied  tightly  round  his  neck,  and  the  bed-clothes 
n^ere  a  little  turned  ofE  him.  There  was  a  mark  or  depression  round  the 
leck  where  the  handkerchief  had  been  tied,  but  no  ecchymosis  beneath. 
The  brain  and  its  membranes  were  much,  the  lungs  but  slightly,  cou- 
nted ;  the  stomach  contained  some  partly  digested  food ;  the  mucous 
nembrane  is  stated  to  have  been  found  considerably  inflamed  (P),  and  the 
Bflammation  extended  to  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestines.  One 
iiedical  witness  said  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  of  the  hand- 
lEercliief  being  found  round  the  neck,  and  the  position  of  the  body,  he  was 
){ opiuion  that  death  was  caused  by  violence  (strangulation)  ;  and  he  did 
not  think  that  the  boy  could  have  strangled  himself.  If  he  had  tied  the 
^dkerchief  tightly  enough  to  produce  strangulation,  he  could  not  have 
frtumed  his  hands  to  the  position  in  which  they  were  found.  Another 
i&edical  witness  considered  that  deceased  had  died  from  poison.  He  formed 
^is  conclusion  from  the  extensive  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
^bes,  and  from  the  absence  of  any  other  cause  sufficient  to  account  for  death. 
Be  did  not  think  the  congestion  of  the  brain  was  sufficient  to  cause  this, 
■tor  did  he  think  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  strangulation.  There  was 
in  absence  of  the  usual  mark  (ecchymosed  P),  and  the  face  was  pallid ;  the 
ingestion  of  the  lungs  was  slight,  and  there  was  no  blood  in  the  right 
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cavities  of  tho  heart.  A  chemist  stated  that  he  had  examined  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  hat  there  was  no  mineral  poison ;  the  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  might  have  arisen  from  poison  or  from  natural  causes.  As  the 
medical  eWdence  failed  to  prove  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  violence,  the 
prisoner  was  acquitted.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  in  this  case  the  appear- 
ances in  the  stomach  were  the  result  of  inflammation  from  irritant  poison. 
Any  irritant,  mineral  or  vegetable,  which  would  have  destroyed  life  in  three 
and  a  half  hours,  without  causing  vomiting  and  purging,  would  haTS  been 
found  in  the  stomach.  The  partly-digested  meal  taken  at  4.30,  when  the  boy 
was  seen  healthy  and  well,  was  there  found  unmixed  with  any  poison.  How, 
and  when,  was  the  silk  handkerchief  tied  round  the  neck  P  It  was  not  the 
result  of  accident,  nor  could  this  kind  of  suicide  be  suspected  in  so  yonng 
a  child.  The  attitude  in  which  the  body  was  found  and  the  age  of  the 
child,  were  adverse  to  the  supposition  of  suicide.  The  handkerchief  wis 
not  tied  round  the  neck  after  death — there  could  be  no  motive  for  such  an 
act ;  it  must  have  been  tied  while  the  child  was  living.  The  absence  of  any 
ecchymosis  in  the  course  of  the  ligature  is  not  opposed  to  this  view.  The 
state  of  the  brain  appears  to  show  death  from  apoplexy  as  a  result  of  an 
interruption  to  tho  cerebral  circulation  by  the  ligature.  The  usual  appear- 
ances of  a8ph3rxia  were  wanting  in  the  heart.  The  redness  of  the  stomach 
was  probably  owing  to  congestion,  and  not  to  inflammation,  and  may  have 
been  due  to  the  process  of  digestion  going  on  at  the  time  of  death ;  or  it 
may  have  been  the  result  of  congestion,  as  observed  by  Yelloly  in  the 
bodies  of  executed  criminals,  and  by  others  in  cases  of  strangulation  (ank, 
p.  41).  There  can  be  little  doubt,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  that 
^his  was  a  case  of  homicidal  strangulation,  the  fatal  efEects  being  produced 
chiefly  through  tho  brain. 

In  all  cases  of  fatal  strangulation  resulting  from  an  act  of  suicide,  the 
means  by  which  strangulation  was  produced  must  be  found  upon  the  necL 
The  condition  of  the  mark  on  the  neck,  the  course  and  direction  of  the 
cord,  the  mode  in  which  it  was  secured  or  flxed  in  order  to  produce  effectiTe 
pressure  on  the  windpipe,  the  amount  of  injury  to  the  muscles  and  paiti 
beneath,  ai*e  circumstances  from  which,  if  observed  at  the  time,  a  correct 
medical  opinion  may  generally  be  formed.  If  the  means  of  constriction  aie 
removed,  or  the  cord  or  ligature  is  loosely  applied,  these  facts^  nnless  ex- 
plained, are  presumptive  of  homicidal  interference. 

There  is  another  condition  in  which  a  presumption  of  homicide  will  he 
justifiable.  A  man,  in  strangling  himself,  is  not  likely  to  vary  the  meaoa 
The  act  is  commonly  due  to  a  sudden  impulse.  The  article  which  is 
nearest  to  the  suicide  is  seized,  and  made  the  instrument  of  self-destructkm. 
It  has  already  been  stated  as  doubtful  whether  a  person  could  strangle 
himself  by  the  mere  application  of  the  fingers  to  the  windpipe :  the  ^ 
covery  of  such  viark^  only  as  would  indicate  this  kind  of  strangulation, 
therefore,  renders  suicide  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  But  iheee 
marks  may  be  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  deceased  having  fieillen  with  hii 
hand  possibly  applied  to  his  neck,  and  the  inference  will  be  drawn  that 
they  have  accidentally  resulted  from  the  pressure  of  his  own  fingers.  Thif 
is  an  improbable  mode  of  accounting  for  the  production  of  ecchymosiB  or 
excoriation  of  the  skin  in  the  front  of  the  neck.  If,  besides  these  marks  of 
fingers,  we  find  a  circular  mark,  with  a  ligature  still  around  the  neck,  the 
presumption  of  murder  becomes  very  strong.  It  may  be  said  that  a  person 
might  at  first  try  to  strangle  himself  with  his  fingers,  and  not  succeeding) 
might  afterwards  employ  a  cord.  But  the  degree  to  which  the  coincidental 
impressions  exist  will  assuredly  in  general  remove  this  objection.  ^ 
murder  was  committed  many  years  since  in  this  country  in  the  manner 
here  stated.    A  man  was  found  strangled  on  board  of  a  ship  in  the  port  (d 
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IristoL  Besides  the  mark  of  a  rope  drawn  tightly  i*onnd  the  neck,  there 
rere  distinct  impressions  of  nails  and  fingers  in  front  of  the  throat.  An 
iTestigation  took  place,  and  the  result  proved — as,  indeed,  this  state  of  the 
eck  rendered  it  almost  certain — ^that  the  deceased  had  heen  murdered.  One 
i  the  murderers  afterwards  confessed  that  they  had  first  strangled  him  with 
[leir  hands,  and  then  drew  the  rope  about  his  neck,  to  ensure  the  certainty 
f  his  death.     (See  also  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1841,  2, 149.) 

Imputed  homicidal  strangulation, — Hitherto  the  subject  of  strangulation 
las  been  considered  in  reference  to  the  dead.     Bnt  a  living  person  may 
harge  another  with  attempting  murder  under  such  circnmstances,  and 
lere  a  medical  jurist  will  have  the  duty  of  detecting  and  exposing  the  im- 
nstare.     A  case  tried  in^  France  (Affaire  Armand  et  Maurice  Boux,  March, 
l864)  has  shown  how  easily  medical  men  may  be  misled  by  a  plausible 
jtory  in  forming  their  opinions.      Impostors  rarely  produce  such  injury 
to  themselves  as  to  place  their  lives  in  jeopardy.     The  cord   is  loose 
toond  the  neck ;  it  is  not  so  secured  as  to  press  with  great  force  on  the  air- 
passages,  to  cause  the  tongue  to  protrude,  or  to  produce  lividity  of  the  face 
or  neck,  or  eochymosis  in  the  conjunctivaB  and  the  skin.     It  is  either  a 
ligature  or  a  rope  which  is  used  by  the  impostor :  he  does  not  commonly 
resort  to  manual  violence  to  his  throat.     The  marked  feature  of  a  really 
kmicidal  attempt  is  in  the  great  amount  of  violence  done  to  the  neck ;  and 
the  account  given  by  the  impostor  will  be  inconsistent  in  its  details,  and 
not  reconcilable  with  the  ordinary  effects   of  homicidal  strangulation. 
I^udieu  met  with  another  case,  in  which  a  young  woman,  wishing  to  excite 
qrmpftthy,  alleged  that  she  had  been  made  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy.     One 
evening  she  was  found  at  the  door  of  her  room,  apparently  in  a  very 
sUrming  state :  she  could  not  speak,  bnt  indicated,  pcurtly  by  gestures  and 
partly  by  writing,  that  as  she  was  entering  her  room  a  man  had  attempted 
to  strangle  her  by  pressing  his  hand  upon  her  neck,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  stabbed  her  twice  in  the  chest  with  a  dagger.     On  close  examination 
tlie  two  stabs  were  f onnd  to  have  only  penetrated  to  the  outer  clothing. 
Bat  the  most  singnlar  effect  of  the  alleged  attempt  at  strangulation  was 
tliat,  instead  of  producing  a  dij&oulty  of  speaking  and  alteration  of  the 
^ice,  it  had  been  followed  by  complete  dnmbness.     Tardieu  could  find  on 
the  neck  no  trace  of  any  attempt  at  strangulation ;  and  on  assuring  the 
young  lady  that  the  loss  of  voice  under  sach  circumstances  conld  not  last 
for  more  than  a  minute,  she  at  once  admitted  that  there  was  no  foundation 
for  the  charge.     (*Ann  d'Hyg.'  1859,  1,  183.) 

A  merchant  was  charged  by  his  servant,  Maurice  Boux,  with  having 
attempted  to  mnrder  him  by  strangulation.  The  case  ended  in  a  complete 
aoqni^l  of  the  accnsed.  (Affaire  Armand  et  Maurice  Boux^  Paris,  1864 ; 
*Ajm.  d'Hyg.'  1864, 1,  415.)  At  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Roux  the  accuser, 
a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  also  servant  of  the  accused,  was  foand  in  a 
<iellar  of  his  master's  house  stretched  on  the  floor,  his  feet  and  hands  tied : 
lie  was  apparently  strangled,  and,  it  was  said,  almost  lifeless.  Under  medical 
caie,  in  less  than  three  hours  he,  however,  completely  recovered.  On  the 
Bfixt  morning  (as  he  professed  to  be  unable  to  speak)  he  informed  those 
about  him,  by  signs,  that  his  master  came  upon  him  unexpectedly  while  he 
was  in  the  cellar,  scolded  him,  struck  him  a  severe  blow  on  the  nape  of  the 
iieck  (which  knocked  him  down),  attempted  to  strangle  him,  and  then 
JK)and  him  with  cords,  and  left  him  on  the  floor  as  he  was  found.  These 
i&jaries,  according  to  him,  were  inflicted  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning, 
10  that  on  his  own  statement  he  had  been  lying  on  the  cellar  floor  in  a 
lielpless  state  and  unable  to  give  an  alarm,  for  more  than  eleven  hoars. 
^Jinand  denied  the  charge,  affirming  that  the  whole  statement  was  a  false- 
lK)od;  and  no  motive  conld  be  suggested  for  sach  conduct  on  the  part  of  a 
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gentleman  of  position.  No  corroboratiYe  evidence  conld  be  addaced  in 
snpport  of  the  charge,  and  it  rested  simply  on  the  word  of  one  man  against 
the  word  of  another.  Tardieu,  with  other  medical  experts,  gave  evidence 
for  the  defence.  When  the  accuser  was  found,  he  was  lying  on  his  left  side 
with  his  face  towards  the  floor,  and  his  legs  were  tied  with  a  handkerchief 
which  belonged  to  the  accused.  From  Boux^s  position  in  the  hoosehold,  it 
was  very  easy  for  him  to  procure  the  handkerchief  from  his  master's  ward* 
robe.  His  arms  were  cold,  his  head  and  face  of  a  natural  warmth,  the 
breathing  stertorous  or  loud,  the  pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  eyelid 
and  eye  almost  insensible.  There  was  around  the  neck  a  cord  about  ond 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter :  it  was  coiled  three  or  four  times  round, 
and  not  secured  by  a  knot.  There  were  some  marks  about  the  neck,  not 
ecchymosed,  and  widely  separated  from  each  other.  There  was  no  injozj 
to  the  skin,  and  there  were  not  such  marks  on  the  neck  as  the  coils  of  this 
cord  would  have  produced  had  it  been  applied  with  any  force  by  an  assailant 
The  cords  bound  ai'ound  the  legs  and  wrists  were  such  as  any  one  might 
apply  to  himself.  As  there  was  no  swelling  around  them,  it  was  obFioos 
that  they  could  not  have  been  applied  for  upwards  of  eleven  hours,  as 
stated  by  the  accuser,  but  only  within  a  short  Ume  of  his  being  difloorerel 
in  the  cellar. 

The  time  assigned  by  this  man  for  the  malicious  assault  was  fatal  to  hit 
story.  The  cord  round  the  neck  had  not  been  applied  with  sufficient  fbraa 
to  interrupt  respiration  in  any  degree.  This  was  not  only  proved  by  tlia 
absence  of  any  marks  on  the  neck  corresponding  to  it,  but  by  the  circniii- 
stances,  according  to  his  statement,  that  he  had  been  in  the  same  position 
eleven  hours.  Had  this  been  true,  and  the  cord  applied  so  as  to  prodnoa 
the  imminent  symptoms  of  strangulation  he  described,  he  would  have  died 
from  the  effects  within  an  hour  after  he  had  been  so  maltreated.  Men  wka 
strangle  othei*s  either  draw  a  cord  tightly,  or  secure  it  by  a  knot.  TIa 
pressure  to  the  neck  is  not  so  gentle  as  to  leave  no  mark  whatever,  or  to 
allow  the  strangled  person  to  breathe  and  watch  all  that  goes  on  aronnd 
him  for  a  period  of  eleven  hours.  There  was  therefore  nothing  in  tfail 
man's  state  but  what  might  have  been  self -produced  :  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  the  facts  were  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  a  homicidal 
attack  having  been  made  upon  him  by  another.  There  was  no  trace  of  aiqr 
blow  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  while  the  violence  described^  if  reallf 
inflicted,  would  have  left  some  strong  evidence  of  its  existence.  In  tha 
absence  of  this  there  was  a  want  of  all  corroboration  of  the  chaiga. 
Although  he  stated  that  he  was  rendered  insensible  by  the  blow,  yet  he  was 
able  to  observe  and  describe  minutely  the  proceedings  of  the  accused  as  ta 
the  subsequent  strangling,  and  the  binding  of  his  legs  and  arms.  Bb 
injury  was  done  to  the  larynx  in  any  way ;  yet  the  man  professed  to  he 
dumb,  and  unable  to  speak  (pp.  74,  79).  It  is  highly  probable  that  only 
shortly  before  he  was  discovered,  this  man  had  arranged  the  ligatures 
about  his  body. 
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ion  we  are  to  understand  that  condition  in  which  air  is  prevented 
xating  into  the  lungs,  not  by  constriction  of  the  windpipe,  but 
echanical  cause  operating  on  the  mouth  and  nostrils  eztemallj, 
throat,  windpipe,  and  air-passages  internally.  In  this  sense  it 
ceived  that  drowning  is  one  form  of  death  by  suffocation,  the 
^  an  effectual  medium  for  preventing  access  of  air  to  the  lungs, 
rm  suffocation  is  applied  to  various  conditions,  in  whicb  the 
and  effects  differ.  There  may  be  a  simple  privation  of  air ;  the 
i  may  not  be  renewed  for  the  want  of  proper  ventilation;  or 
bich  is  breathed  may  be  mixed  with  certain  noxious  gases 
,  which  by  absorption  into  the  blood  through  the  air-cells  of  the 
,  like  poisons,  destroy  life.  The  symptoms  preceding  death,  the 
to  recovery,  and  the  post-mortem  appearances  in  fatal  cases^ 
under  these  circumstances.  It  will  be  sufficient  at  present  to 
e  most  simple  form  of  suffocation  which  is  within  the  reach  of 
;, — ^namely,  that  which  depends  on  the  privation  of  air  by  sub- 
cking  up  the  air-passages,  or  by  the  covering  of  the  mouth  and 
L  Committee  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  performed  a 
speriments  on  dogs,  a  tube  being  inserted  into  the  wind-pipe ; 
ling  either  took  place  or  was  completely  arrested,  according 
the  tube  was  kept  open  or  closed  by  an  accurately-fitting  plug, 
tube  was  closed  the  animal,  after  a  variable  number  of  seconds, 
^  efforts  to  breathe ;  and  when  these  ceased,  unless  air  was  speedily 
ieath  occurred.  From  nine  experiments  on  dogs,  the  average 
the  respiratory  movements,  after  the  animals  had  been  completely 
:  air,  was  four  minutes  and  five  seconds.  The  average  duration 
t*s  action  was  seven  minutes  and  eleven  seconds ;  and  it  further 
lat,  on  an  average,  the  heart's  action  continued  for  three  minutes 
seconds  after  the  animal  had  ceased  to  make  respiratory  efforts, 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  death  takes  place  in  animals,  the  fol* 
clasions  were  drawn : — 1st,  a  dog  may  be  deprived  of  air  during 
three  minutes  and  fifty  seconds,  and  afterwards  recover  without 
tion  of  artificial  means  ;  and  2nd,  a  dog  is  unlikely  to  recover,^ 
?elf,  after  having  been  deprived  of  air  during  a  period  of  four 
d  ten  seconds.  As  in  drowning,  the  shorter  the  interval  between 
piratory  efforts  and  the  readmission  of  air,  the  greater  the  chance 
.     (*Med.  Chir.  Trans.'  1862,  45,  454.) 

ults  of  these  experiments  in  reference  to  the  duration  of  life  under 
»f  air  may  be  considered  applicable  to  a  human  being ;  and  it 
•ly  inferred  that  the  life  of  a  man  would  be  destroyed  in  from  four 
cites  after  the  power  of  breathing  had  been  completely  arrested, 
ire  many  varieties  of  death  by  suffocation,  all  of  which  are  of 
co-legal  interest : — 1.  The  close  application  of  the  hand  over  the 
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month  and  nostrils,  or  the  placing  of  a  plaster  or  cloth  over  these  parts, 
combined  with  pressure  on  the  chest.  This  was  formerly  not  an  nnfreqnent 
form  of  homicidal  suffocation.  2.  Smothering,  or  the  covering  of  the  head 
and  face  with  articles  of  clothing,  <!bc.,  hj  which  breathing  is  effectnallj  pre- 
vented. 3.  The  accidental  or  forcible  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into  the 
mouth  and  throat.  4.  The  flow  of  blood  into  the  windpipe  from  a  Bevere 
wound  in  the  throat,  or  from  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel  or  anenrismal  sac. 
5.  In  wounds  of  the  throat,  when  the  windpipe  is  completely  divided,  the 
lower  end  may  be  so  drawn  into  the  woond  as  to  produce  a  closure  of  the 
orifice,  and  intercept  the  passage  of  air.  One  or  other  of  these  canseB 
frequently  operates  to  render  a  wound  in  the  throat  fatal.  6.  The  plunging 
of  the  face  into  mud,«snow,  dust,  feathers,  or  similar  substances.  In  all  tibeie 
cases  death  takes  place  from  asphyxia,  and  with  great  rapidity  if  the  chest 
sustains  at  the  same  time  any  degree  of  forcible  compression.  7.  Swelling 
or  spasm  of  the  glottis  produced  by  the  contact  of  corrosive  substances. 

Suffocation  from  mechanical  causes, — Suffocation  may  arise  from  mortiid 
causes,  such  as  a  diseased  state  of  the  parts  about  the  throat,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  glands,  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  or  of  an  aneurism,  or  tbe 
effusion  of  lymph,  blood,  or  pus  into  the  windpipe,  or  about  the  opening  of 
the  larynx  (rima  glottidis).     Any  of  these  causes  may  suddenly  arrest  the 
act  of  breathing,  a  fact  which  can  only  be  determined  by  an  examinatioo 
of  the  body.      Among  many  reported  cases  of  death  from  suffocatioB 
pi*oduced  by  mechanical  causes,  the  following  are  deserving  of  notice  ^- 
1.  A  boy   died  in    half  an  hour,  under   alarming  symptoms   somewliai 
resembling  those  of  poisoning,  and  it  appeared  that  a  simple  medidnil 
powder  had  been  given  to  him  about  five  minutes  before  the  attack.    On 
inspection  the  lower  part  of  the  windpipe  was  found  blocked  up  with  cheesf 
scrof alous  matter :  it  was  evident  that  the  child  had  died  from  snffocatioa 
as  a  result  of  disease,  and  not  from  the  medicine.     2.  A  child  of  eigB 
years  of  age,  while  at  play,  was  suddenly  seized  with  symptoms  as  of  a  fit 
Ho  was  quickly  carried  home,  and  became  violently  convulsed.     Although 
retaining  consciouKuess  and  speech,  his  countenance  was  extremely  anxiooSi 
and  he  uttered  the  expression  that  he  should  die.     In  the  hurry  of  tbs 
moment  there  was  no  opportunity  of  getting  any  distinct  knowledge  of  tbe 
previous  history,  beyond  the  surmise  that  the  boy  had  swallowed  soma* 
thing.     The  windpipe  was  immediately  opened,  and  a  little  air  issued  from 
the  opening :  artificial  respiration  was  attempted,  but  without  effect,  as  tltf 
child  gave  but  two  gasps  after  the  operation,  and  died.     An  inspectioD 
revealed  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  upper  part  of  the  air-pa8sagei< 
The  substance  was  whitish,  and  covered  with  mucus :  on  exammation  H 
-^as  found  to  be  a  bronchial  gland.     Upon  opening  the  windpipe  the  spot 
whence  the  gland  had  issued  was  perceived.     3.  A  man,  89t.  31,  was  p&t 
to  bed  drunk,  having  previously  vomited ;  and  shortly  afterwai*ds  he  wb* 
found  dead.     Tliere  were  the  usual  appearances  of  asphyxia,  t.e.  congestion 
of  the  lungs  and  fulness  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart     In  the  upp^ 
opening  of  the  windpipe  (rima  glottidis),  was  a  thin  and  transparent  fneoe 
of  potato-sJcin  so  closely  applied  to  the  fissure  as   to  prevent  breathing* 
The  man  had  died,  accidentally  suffocated  from  this  mechanical  CBXitt. 
He  had  had  potatoes  for  dinner  the  day  before ;   the  piece  of  skin  hd 
pi-obably  been  thrown-  up  at  the  time  of  vomiting,  and  had  been  di»wn 
back  by  inspiration  into  the  position  in  which  it  was  found.     Owing  to 
intoxication,  the  deceased  was  unable  to  cough  it  up.     ('  Ed.  Med.  And 
Surg.  Jour.*  Ap.  1844,  p.  390.) 

A  child  seventeen  months  old  died  suddenly  during  a  violent  fit  ^ 
coughing.  A  full-grown  pea  was  found  firmly  fixed  in  the  larynx,  between 
the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages,  blocking  up  the  air-passages.   (See  p.  88-) 
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It  was  probable  that  it  had  been  in  the  air-tubes  some  time,  as  there  was 
maco-pnmlent  matter  effnsed,  and  under  a  sndden  fit  of  conghing  it  had 
been  tnrown  into  the  position  in  which  it  was  found,  thereby  causing  death 
by  suffocation.    A  case  of  death  occurred  from  suffocation  caused  by  the 
vomiting  of  the  contents  of  a  full  stomach,  a  portion  of  the  food  having 
blocked  up  the  throat.     (See  also  a  case, '  Lancet,'  Aug.  31,  1850,  p.  262.) 
Children  are  often  suffocated  from  small  portions  of  solid  food  penetrating 
into  the  air-passages;   and  unless  an  inspection  of  these  parts  is  made, 
death  may  be  easily  referred  to  some  natural  cause.    (See  cases,  *  Med.  Guz.' 
vol.  40,  p.  994 ;  '  Lancet,'  May  16,  1846,  p.  561.)     In  some  instances  a  re- 
traction of  the  base  of  the  tongue  may  lead  to  the  suffocation  of  a  new-bom 
child.     (*  Seller's  Jour.'  1854,  p.  278.)     Accidental  suffocation  from  the 
impaction  of  large  masses  of  food  is  by  no  means  uncommon.    If  the  glottis 
(the  opening  of  the  windpipe)-  be  completely  closed  by  food,  death  may 
take  place  suddenly.    It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  a  person  so  situated 
is  incapable  of  making  some  exertion  or  of  moving  from  the  spot.     A  man 
Was  suddenly  choked  by  swallowing  a  large  piece  of  meat :  he  immediately 
walked  across  the  street  to  a  chemist's  shop,  and  soon  after  entering  it  he 
fell  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility.     After  death  the  throat  was  found  to 
be  filled  with  a  piece  of  beef,  which  rested  on  the  glottis,  and  had  pressed 
the  epiglottis  forward.    Part  of  the  mass  had  entered  the  windpipe  through 
the  rima  glottidis,  and  had  thus  caused  death  by  suffocation.    The  editor  has 
met  with  a  similar  case.     It  is  probable  that,  in  this  and  similar  cases,  the 
foreign  body  does  not  so  completely  close  the  aperture  as  to  prevent  some 
degree  of  respiration,  but  the  blood  being  imperfectly  aerated,  asphyxia  is 
speedily  induced.     ('  Ed.  Month.  Jour.'  July,  1851,  p.  68.)     A  youth,  89t. 
17,  lost  his  life  owing  to  an  oyster  becoming  impacted  in  the  air-passages 
during  the  act  of  ST^lowing.     In  another,  death  was  caused  by  a  piece  of 
potato  which  was  found  fixed  in  the  trachea.    (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867, 1, 461.) 
A  person  has  been  charged  with  causing  the  death  of  another,  when 
the  cause  was  really  owing  to  an  accidental  impaction  of  food  in  the  larynx. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  is  reported  in  the  '  Lancet,'  March  9,  1850,  p.  313. 
The  deceased  had  had  a  quarrel  with  the  accused,  and  they  were  seen  to 
fall  to  the  ground  together,  while  straggling  and  fighting.     They  were 
leparated.     About  two  hours   afterwards  the  deceased,    who    appeared 
quite  well,  was  observed  to  rise  from   the   dinner-table  and  leave  the 
£      room.    He  was  found  leaning  against  the  cottage,  as  if  in  a  falling  posi- 
tion, and  he  expired  in  two  or  three  minutes.     The  man  with  whom  he 
Ittd  been  fighting,  was  charged  with  manslaughter.     At  the  inquest  the 
iziedical  witness  stated  that  he  found  the  organs  of  the  body,  excepting  the 
hnun,  in  a  very  healthy  state.     The  brain  was  excessively  congested,  and 
ke  attributed  death  to  apoplexy.      The  coroner  desired  the  witness  to 
uamine  the  mouth  and  throat  (which  he  had  omitted  to  do  at  the  in- 
spection), as  from  the  suddenness  of  death  after  eating,  he  (the  coroner) 
thought  the  man  might  have  been  choked.     This  opinion  turned  out  to  be 
correct.     A  large  piece  of  meat  was  found  wedged  in  the  opening  of  the 
thioat ;  this  had  caused  death  by  suffocation.    It  had  not  completely  closed 
the  air-passages  in  the  first  instance :  hence  the  man  was  able  to  move 
trom  the  dinner-table.     Lewin  describes  a  case  in  which  a  soldier  was 
found  dead  in  his  cell   two   hours  after  his  incarceration.     On  inspec- 
tion it  was  found  that  a  large  piece  of  potato  was  impacted  in  the  air- 
paasages,  and  had  completely  prevented  respiration.     ('  Vierteljalii'sschr.' 
1866,  2,  342.) 

i-  A  person  may  die  suffocated,  not  from  the  act  of  swallowing  food,  but 

hy  reason  of  part  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  finding  their  way  into  the 
^•paasages^    Two  such  cases  are  quoted  at  p.  82  (mte.   Whenever  vomitipg 
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is  followed  by  an  ixispiration  while  the  vomited  matters  are  in  the  month,  the 
food  is  very  liable  to  be  drawn  into  the  windpipe,  bronchi,  and  pnlmonarj 
cells,  and  to  canse  snffocation.    Pressnre  on  the  body  may  have  the  same 
effect  as  the  act  of  vomiting.     A  man  was  stmck  several  blows  with  the 
fist,  he  was  then  stabbed  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  finally  his  body  was 
trampled  on  by  his  assailants.    He  died  before  assistance  could  be  rendered. 
The  air-passages  were  found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  pulpy  matter 
snch  as  existed  in  the  stomach.     The  wounds  received  were  only  flesh 
wounds,  no  large  blood-vessel   having  been  injured.    Nevertheless  one 
expert  attributed  death  to  loss  of  blood  from  the  wounds — another  assigned 
it  to  asphyxia  from  the  food  vomited  by  the  deceased  having  passed  into 
the  lungs  during  an  inspiration.     Engel  and  Hauslca  were  able  to  prove 
that  asphyxia  was  the  cause  of  death.     The  food  had  been  forced  into  the 
fauces  by  the  act  of  trampling  on  the  body.     ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868,  1,  450; 
2,226;  and  1869,  1,  471.) 

This  mode  of  death  by  suffocation,  as  a  result  of  violence  to  the  abdomen, 

is  probably  more  frequent  than  is  commonly  supposed.     It  is  likely  to  occur 

in  the  malti*eatment  of  drunken  persons.  Behrend  reported  a  case  of  this  kind, 

with  a  full  account  of  the  post-mortem  appearances,  in  which  suffocation  waft 

caused  l)y  the  aspiration  of  food.    (Horn's '  Yierteljahrsschr.'  1868, 1, 128.) 

A  medical  jurist,  however,  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  foreign 

substance  may  be  homictdcdly  forced  into  the  larynx,  and  that,  except  bf 

a  careful  examination  of  the  body,  death  may  be  wrongly  assigned  to 

accident.     A  case  i*eported  by  Littlejohn  is  in  this  respect  instructive. 

In  the  body  of  a  woman,  who,  it  was  stated,  had  died  suddenly,  a  quart* 

bottle  cork  was  found  inserted  tightly  into  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx. 

The  sealed  end  was  uppermost,  and  was  roughened  by  the  passage  of  the 

cork-screw.     Fractures  of  the  ribs  were  found,  and  it  was  clear  that 

deceased  had  not  died  a  natui*al  death.   It  was  suggested  that  the  deceased« 

while  extracting  the  cork  fi*om  the  bottle  with  her  teeth,  might,  by  the 

sudden  impetus  of  the  contained  fluids,  have  drawn  it  into  the  position  in 

which  it  was  found.     But  this  theoiy  was  negatived  by  the  scaled  end  of 

the  cork  being  found  uppermost  in  her  thix)at,  as  well  as  by  the  stmctnro^ 

of  the  paHs.     The  medical  opinion  was  that  the  cork  must  have  been 

forcibly  placed  thei'e  by  another  person,  while  the  woman  was  in  a  helpless 

state  of  intoxication.     There  was  no  I'eason   to  doubt  that  this  was  a 

deliberate  net  of  murder.     Five  persons  were  present  with  the  deceased  at 

the  time  of  her  death,  but  it  was  impossible  to  fix  with  certainty  upon  the 

person  who  had  committed  the  act ;  and  the  man  on  whom  the  strongest 

suspicion  fell  was  acquitted  on  a  verdict  of  *  not  proven.*    (*  Ed.  Med.  Jonr.' 

Deo.  1855,  pp.  511,  540.)     A  man  was  chai*ged  with  causing  the  death  of  a 

child  by  administering  to  it  a  large  quantity  of  pepper  in  powder.     {Beg. 

v.  Spaidf  C.  C.  C.  Sept.  1872.)     Fi*om  the  medical  e\ndence  it  appeared 

that  death  had  been  caused  by  suffocation,  as  the  air-passages  were  choked 

np  with  it.     The  prisoner  had  used  a  pepper-castor,  and  the  top  came  off, 

BO  that  about  half  an  ounce  of  pepper  had  found  its  way  into  the  throat  and 

air-passages  of  the  child.     The  pnsoner  was  convicted  of  manslaughter. 

Cause  of  death.  Treatment, — It  has  been  already  stated  that  death  takes 
place  by  asphyxia ;  and  this  occurs  with  a  i-apidity  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  impediment  existing  to  the  passage  of  the  air.  There  do€>8  not  seem  to 
be  auy  reason  to  attribute  death  to  apoplexy.  The  congestion  of  the 
cerebral  vessels  may  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  disturbance  of  the 
functions  of  the  lungs.  If  the  veius  of  the  neck  were  opened,  so  as  to 
prevent  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  the  prevention  of  I'espiration  would  destroy  life  ;  therefore  we 
may  regard  death  from  suffocation  as  resulting  from  pure  asphyxia. 
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In  ireaUng  cages  of  enffooation  we  have  simply  to  allow  of  thQ  renewal 
>f  air  by  removing,  if  this  bo  possible,  the  obstacle  to  respiration.  The 
lesnlis  of  experiments  on  dogs  show  that,  even  with  a  perfect  closure  of  the 
nrindpipe,  an  animal  may  recover  spontaneously  after  nearly /our  minttiea^ 
ic^rivation  of  air ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  human  being 
nigbt  recover  after  the  same  length  of  time.  If  five  minutes  have  elapsed 
;here  will  be  but  little  hope  of  recovery.  Cold  affusion  to  the  chest  should 
)e  used  if  efforts  at  respiration  are  not  made  spontaneously  on  the  removal 
)f  the  obstruction. 

In  banging  and  in  strangulation  there  is  sometimes  great  violence  done 
o  the  parts  about  the  neck.  In  suffocation  these  accidental  obstacles  to 
recovery  do  not  exist :  the  surgeon  has  simply  to  re-admit  the  air  into  the 
lungs.  All  experiments  go  to  show  that,  even  in  this  form  of  asphyxia 
irhich  is  most  favourable  for  recovery,  the  complete  suspension  of  respira* 
tbn  for  five  mtnutes  is  fatal.. 

Fost'inortem  appearances. — There  are  rarely  any  considerable  marks  of 

violeuoe  externally.    When  the  body  has  become  perfectly  cold,  there  may 

be  patches  of  lividity  diffused  over  the  skin ;  but  these  are  not  always 

fireaent.    In  a  set  of  cases  examined  by  Tardieu,  the  skin  of  the  face,  neck 

lad  shoulders  presented  dotted  or  punctiform  ecchymoses.    (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 

1866, 2,  d4C.)     The  lips  are  livid ;  the  skin  of  the  face  and  neck  may  be 

pile,  or  present  a  dusky- violet  tint ;  the  eyes  are  cougested ;  and  there  is  a 

anuxms  froth  about  the  lips  and  mouth.     The  mouth,  throat,  and  parts 

ibout  the  windpipe  should  be  carefully  examined  for  foreign  substances. 

Internally,  the  lung^  and  right  cavities  of  the  heart  may  be  f  oand  distended 

with  blood.    The  state  of  the  lungs  and  heart  is,  however,  variable. 

The  lungs  are  not  necessarily  found  congested ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  a 

case  referred  to  the  author,  one  lung  may  be  found  congested  and  the 

oto  not.    Tardieu  states,  from  his  observations,  that  the  lungs  are  of  a 

feddiBh  colour,  sometimes  |even  pale,  not  distended,  and  presenting  occa- 

■lonally  only  a  slight  degree  of  congestion  at  the  base  and  posteriorly.    A 

"pedal  character,  which  he  states  he  has  invariably  noticed,  consists  in  the 

pivsence  of  small  ecchymosed  spots  or  patches  beneath  the  pleura  or  invest- 

i&g  membrane  (punctiform  or  subpleural  ecchymoses).     He  describes  these 

spots  as  of  a  dskrk  colour,  and  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  lentiL 

In  the  adult  they  are  of  still  larger  size.     Their  numbeir  is  variable ;  some* 

tunes  five  or  six  may  be  found,  at  others  twenty  or  thirty ;  and  in  other 

fttes  the  surface  of  the  lung  may  be  so  studded  with  them  as  to  give  to 

>t  a  granite-like  appearance.    These  spots  of  ecchymosis  are  sometimes 

Agglomerated,  at  other  times  separated,  but  their  outline  is  generally 

winct  and  well-defined  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs.     They  are  most  fre- 

<)nently  seen  at  the  root,  at  the  base,  and  about  the  lower  margin  of  the 

longs.    They  are  owing  to  small  effusions  of  blood  from  ruptured  vessels, 

like  true  ecchymosis.     They  may  be  distinguished  so  long  as  the  tissue  of 

the  lung  remains  unchanged.  A  similar  appearance  is  also  presented  by  the 

pericardium.     Tardieu  states  that  he  has  seen  this  sabpleural  ecchymosis 

in  the  body  of  an  infant,  ten  months  after  death.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1856,  2, 

379.)     He  admits,  however,  that  this  condition  may  also  be  found  in  the 

bodies  of  children  that  have  not  breathed  after  birth  :  hence  no  inference 

of  death  from  suffocation  should  be  drawn  from  this  appearance  in  the 

longs  of  children,  unless  they  have  actually  received  air.    In  three  instances 

lie  met  with  this  appearance  in  lungs  which  sank  in  water,  and  had  all  the 

nsnal  characters  of  these  organs  in  a  foetal  state.     The  children  had  been 

born  living,  prematurely,  and  under  conditions  in  which  life  could  not  be 

perfectly  established  by  respiration :  one  of  them  had  made  several  cries 

without  effectually  receiving  air  into  the  lungs  (loc.  cit.     See  also  Casper's 
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*  Klin.  Npvellen/  1863,  p.  471.)  This  straggle  to  breathe  may  have  pro- 
dnced  an  appearance  resembling  the  effect  of  suffocation.  In  new-born 
children  that  have  died  from  suffocation,  the  thymns-gland  has  been  fouid 
in  a  similar  condition.  The  same  condition  is  brought  about  by  pressure 
on  the  umbilical  cord  before  respiration  takes  place;  and  hence  is  not 
infrequently  noticed  in  the  cases  of  still-bom  children,  when  the  cord  hs8 
been  for  some  time  prolapsed  during  the  act  of  parturition. 

Liman  disputes  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  of  Tardien  regarding 
this  appearance  in  death  from  suffocation.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  2,  388.) 
According  to  Ogston,  the  subpleural  or  punctiform  ecchymoaes  described 
by  Tardieu  as  specially  indicative  of  death  by  suffocation,  were  not  pieseoi 
in  the  cases  of  nine  adults  who  died  from  this  form  of  asphyxia.  (*  Biii 
Med.  Jour.'  Sept.  1868.)  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  been  found  in 
cases  in  which  death  had  taken  place  from  different  causes.  Too  much 
reliance  must  not  therefore  be  placed  on  their  presence  or  absence.  These 
spots  of  ecchjmosis  were  found  by  Ogston  not  only  on  the  surface  of  the 
lungs,  but  on  the  heart,  the  scalp,  the  pericranium,  the  thymus-gland,  and 
other  parts.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868,  1,  104.)  That  they  are  frequently 
absent  in  death  from  suffocation  is  shown  by  the  observations  of  different 
medical  jurists.  (See  Ssabinski,  *  Yierteljahrsschr.'  1867,  2,  146.)  ht- 
komsky  has  endeavoured  to  show,  by  a  variety  of  experiments,  the  circnnh 
stances  under  which  we  may  expect  to  find  these  ecchymoses  in  dettli 
from  suffocation,  and  the  cases  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  absent.  (Ibid. 
1871,  2,  58.) 

The  dotted  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  lungs  in  suffocation,  wbea 
it  exists,  is  not  attended  with  the  apoplectic  effusions  in  their  substance 
which  have  been  met  with  in  death  from  strangulation.  Emphysema,  or 
escape  of  air  from  rupture  of  the  air-cells,  is  occasionally  observed.  The 
more  rapidly  suffocation  has  taken  place,  the  more  strongly  marked  is  this 
appearance  of  the  ecchymosed  spots.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  inter- 
ruption  of  breathing  has  been  slow  and  gradual,  the  substance  of  the  Inngs 
is  more  congested  with  blood,  and  then  these  dots  or  patches  are  merged 
in  the  general  violet  colour  of  the  sui-face  of  the  organs.  The  Hniog- 
membrane  of  the  windpipe  and  larger  air-tubes  is  sometimes  pale,  bat 
more  commonly,  when  the  lungs  are  much  congested,  reddened  or  dark- 
coloured.  In  the  air-passages  there  is  occasionally  a  frothy,  reddish-colonred 
liquid,  in  small  vesicles. 

The  heart  presents  no  special  appearance  indicative  of  the  mode  d 
death,  if  we  except  the  presence  of  small  spots  of  ecchymosis  found  belov 
the  investing  membrane,  like  those  met  witii  on  the  lungs.  They  have  been 
found  near  the  roots  or  origin  of  the  great  vessels,  and  on  the  heart,  but  aro 
not  so  fi*cquently  obsei'ved  in  this  organ  as  in  the  lungs.  The  blood  is 
generally  dai'k-coloured,  and  very  liquid.  It  does  not  i*eadily  coagnlaie. 
Thus  it  happens  that  any  wounds  made  after  death  in  the  bodies  of 
persons  suffocated,  bleed  more  and  for  a  longer  time  than  in  other  cases. 
(Skrzeczka  in  Horn's  '  Vicrteljahi-sschr.'  1867,  2,  187.) 

The  stomach  and  intestines  have  been  observed  to  present  patches  d 
lividity.  Casper  has  found  the  kidneys  more  sti-ongly  congested  with  blood 
than  the  liver,  spleen,  and  other  organs.  (*  Ger.  Lcich.-Oeffn.*  1853, 1|  «• 
78.)  Ssabinski  states  that  he  has  found  the  spleen  in  an  anaemic  con- 
dition ;  i.e,  containing  very  little  blood.    (*  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1867,  2, 146.) 

The  vessels  of  the  hrain  ai*e  sometimes  congested,  but  at  other  timtf 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  full.  Their  condition  may 
be  affected  by  the  congested  state  of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  by  the  slowness 
or  rapidity  with  which  death  takes  place.  The  punctiform  ecchymosis 
met  with  on  the  lungs  is  sometimes  observed  on  the  visceral  peritoseom 
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bo^  and  beneath  the  scalp.  Other  appearanoes  which  Have  been  described 
re  of  an  accidental  nature,  and  are  not  connected  with  death  from  soffoca- 
on.  '  (See  cases  by  Casper,  'Med.  Gtiz.'  toI.  44,  p.  1084 ;  also  a  series  of 
itpers  by  Richardson, '  Med.  Gkiz.'  vol.  47,  p.  359  et  seq,) 

The  following  appearances  were  met  with  in  a  case  of  alleged  mnrder 
f  suffocation.  The  body  was  lying  on  the  bed ;  the  right  leg  was  drawn 
p  towards  the  body;  the  right  arm  was  bent,  with  the  hand  directed 
iwards  the  face ;  the  left  hand  was  lying  upon  the  chest.  The  lips  were 
▼id,  the  tongae  protruded  and  swollen,  and  there  was  a  bloody  fluid 
■oing  from  the  nostrils.  There  was  no  mark  of  constriction  on  the  neck ; 
!ie  eyes  were  half-open ;  the  body  was  rigid  and  still  warm.  The  face  and 
eek  were  much  swollen,  and  the  skin  of  these  parts,  as  well  as  of  the 
hesti  abdomen,  arms,  and  legs,  was  covered  with  dark  livid  patches.  The 
ndn  was  gorged  with  venous  blood.  The  heart  was  soft  and  flaccid,  and 
te  cavities  were  empty.  The  mucous  membrane  as  well  as  the  tissues  of 
file  air-passages  were  much  congested  with  dark  liquid  blood :  the  blood 
118  eveiywhere  liquid.  The  stomach  contained  a  small  quantity  of  a  dark- 
eobnred  liquid,  and  the  greater  end  was  reddened.  The  spleen  was  con- 
gttted.  The  emptiness  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  was  at  first  considered 
to  be  inconsistent  with  death  from  asphyxia ;  but  this  condition  of  the 
lietrt  is  occasionally  found.  In  this  case  the  deceased,  a  woman,  was  grea.i\j 
oliiiisted  by  sickness  and  purging.  On  the  second  day  of  her  illness  she 
was  found  dead  in  the  state  described,  and  her  husband  was  charged  with 
hniag  suffocated  her. 

Evidence  of  deat\from  suffocation,- — The  inspection  of  the  body  of  a 
ponoa  suffocated,  presents  so  little  that  is  peculiar,  that  a  medical  man, 
ulesB  his  suspicions  have  been  roused  by  circumstantial  evidence,  or  by 
the  discovery  of  foreign  substances  in  the  air-pessages,  would  probably 
pttB  it  over  as  a  case  of  death  without  any  assignable  cause — in  other 
voids,  from  natural  causes,  Liman  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
ii  no  anatomical  appearance  in  any  of  the  organs  which  can  be  considered 
•I  characteristic  of  this  mode  of  death.  The  punctiform  ecchymoses  on 
tlie  hngs  and  heart,  described  by  Tardieu,  cannot  be  treated  as  absolute 
indications  of  this  mode  of  death.  (Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1868, 1,  278.) 
In  examining  the  body  of  the  woman  Campbell,  who  was  suffocated  by 
Burke  in  Edinburgh  (1829),  Christison  was  unable  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
i^especting  the  cause  of  death  until  some  light  had  been  thrown  on  the  case 
by  collatmil  evidence.  On  this  occasion  a  violent  death  was  suspected, 
because  there  were  marks  of  violence  externally,  and  the  face  of  the  deceased 
presented  some  of  the  characters  of  strangulation.  These  conditions,  how- 
ever, are  by  no  means  essential  to  death  from  suffocation,  and  when  they 
exist  they  can  only  be  regarded  as  purely  accidental  accompaniments, 
appearances  similar  to  those  found  in  the  bodies  of  suffocated  persons,  if 
ire  except  the  dotted  ecchymoses  on  the  lungs,  are  frequently  met  with  in 
inspections  when  death  has  taken  place  as  a  consequence  of  disease  or 
uscident.  They  can,  therefore,  furnish  no  conclusive  evidence  of  the  kind 
>f  death ;  and  they  scarcely  permit  a  witness  to  establish  a  presumption  on  the 
mbject,  until,  by  a  carefid  examination  of  the  body,  he  has  ascertained  that 
hm  is  no  other  cause  of  death  depending  on  organic  disease  or  on  violence, 
tfedical  evidence  may,  however,  be  serviceable  in  some  instances.  Thus 
'be  witness  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  state  that  the  appearances  in  the 
Jody  are  consistent  with  this  kind  of  death ;  that  the  body  is  in  all  respects 
lealthy  and  sound,  and  that  death  was  probably  sudden — as  where,  for 
nstance,  undigested  food  is  discovered  in  the  stomach.  The  presence  of 
Zymoses  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs  may  justify  a  strong  opinion  of 
kath  by  suffocation  when  no  other  cause  is  apparent.     In  Eeg,  v.  Hey  wood 
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(Liverpool  Som.  Ass.  1839),  some  of  the  witnesses  referred  death  io 
snffocation,  others  to  apoplexy.     ('Lancet/  Sept.  14,  1839,  p.  896.) 

Accidental  suffocaiion. — Accidental  snffocation  is  not  infrequent;  and 
there  are  vaiions  conditions,  only  discoverable  after  death,  nnder  which  a 
person  may  die  suffocated.     1.  Diseases  abont  the  tongue,  larynx,  or  throAt 
may  have  advanced  to  snch  an  extent  as  effectually  to  prevent  breathing. 
2.  The  deceased  may  have  fallen,  and  the  month  become  covered  witn 
dnst  or  other  substances ;  and  if  helpless,  as  in  the  case  of  an  in&nt  or  aa 
aged  person,  or  of  one  who  is  intoxicated,  death  may  thus  easily  take 
place.    A  child  was  found  dead  in  a  room,  with  its  face  in  the  ashes  under 
a  grate :  it  had  fallen  during  the  absence  of  the  mother,  and,  from  its  help* 
less  condition,  had  speedily'  become  suffocated.    Some  of  the  ashes  were 
found  in  the  windpipe.    ('  Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  1  ?,  p.  64:2.)    For  a  case  (see  p.  82) 
in  which  suffocation  was  caused  by  a  pea,  see  the  same  journal,  vol.  29,  p.  146. 
In  trials  for  murder  or  manslaughter,  a  medical  opinion  respecting  the 
accidental  suffocation  of  a  drunken  person,  under  similar  circumstances,  is 
occasionally  required.    These  persons,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  generallj 
as  helpless  as  children :  if  they  fall  in  a  position  so  that  the  mouth  is 
covered,  they  may  be  so  powerless  from  intoxication  as  not  to  be  able  io 
escape.     3.  A  portion  of  food  may  have  remained  fixed  in  the  larynx  or 
throat.     Children  are  sometimes  accidentally  suffocated  by  drinking  boil- 
ing water  from  a  tea-kettle.     The  parts  about  the  larynx  then  become 
swollen  from  the  action  of  the  hot  water,  and  breathing  cannot  take  plao& 
4.  Accidental  suffocation  is  not  uncommon  among  infants,  when  they  sleep 
with  adult  persons  (ovcrlapng).     A  child  may  be  jn  this  way  speedily 
destroyed.    Even  the  close  wrapping  of  a  child's  head  in  a  shawl  to  protect 
it  from  cold  may  effectually  kill  it,  "without  any  convulsive  struggles  to 
indicate  the  danger  to  which  it  is  exposed  (p.  91).     An  infant  may  be 
desti'oyed,  even  when  its  respiration  is  only  partially  impeded.     GonvaP 
sions  by  no  means  necessarily  attend  on  death  from  suffocation. 

Those  instances  of  accidental  suffocation  that  depend  on  disease  or  oa 
the  impaction  of  food,  ai^e  easily  detected  by  an  examination  of  the  bodj: 
generally  s])eaking,  they  pi*esent  no  difficulty.     (See  cases,  'Med.  GfldL* 
vol.  42,  p.  970;  'Lancet,'  Sept.  2,  1848,  p.  259.)     But  in  other  instances, 
e.g.  when  a  child  or  a  dioinken  person  is  presumed  to  have  been  suffocated 
owing  to  the  position  of  the  body,  the  actual  sight  of  the  body,  or  a  correct 
drawing  of  the  attitude  in  which  it  is  found,  is  necessary  befoi*e  forming 
an  opinion.     The  following  questions  may  here  ai'ise : — Was  the  positioD 
such  as  to  be  explicable  on  the  supposition  of  accident  ?     Was  it  in  ancha 
position  as  might  have  been  brought  about  by  a  murderer  ?    Could  not  the 
deceased  have  liad  strength  or  presence  of  mind  to  escape  ?  Could  he  have 
been  actually  suffocated  in  the  position  in  which  his  body  was  discovered  ? 
A  little  reflection  upon  the  circumstances — ^for  here  something  more  than 
w^dieal  facts  will  be  requii*ed — may  enable  a  witness  to  give  satisfactoij 
answers  to  these  questions. 

A  groom  was  found  dead,  with  his  head  downward,  in  the  iron  rack  used 
for  feeding  horses  with  hay.  His  legs  projected  from  the  hole  in  the  floor 
above.  The  space  >vas  so  narrow  that  there  had  been  no  room  to  torn, 
and  there  was  no  fulcrum  by  which  the  deceased,  who  had  thus  fallen  head 
downwards  into  the  hole,  could  again  raise  himself.  There  was  no  doubt 
that,  in  reaching  into  the  hole,  the  deceased  had  accidentally  fallen  head 
foremost  into  the  rack  in  the  midst  of  the  hay ;  and  he  had  died  in  thia 
position,  without  the  power  to  raise  an  alarm  or  to  make  any  snocesafol 
effort  for  his  extrication.  It  is  possible  that  homicide  might  be  committed 
in  this  manner ;  but  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  it  in  this  instance. 
Singrular  accidents  may  lead  to  death  by  auffocation,  in  cases  in  which. 
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ulesB  the  collateral  circnmstances  were  known,  homicide  might  be  inferred. 
L  man  was  engaged  in  shooting  flonr  from  the  npper  to  the  lower  part  of 
gimnarj :  he  fell  through  the  trap-door,  and  a  large  quantity  of  flour  fell 
iih  him  and  covered  him.  Kothing  was  known  of  the  accident  until 
is  dead  hodj  was  taken  out  below ;  it  was  then  found  that  his  mouth 
ad  nostrils  were  completely  filled  with  flour,  and  that  he  had  been 
xffocated.  A  poUoeman  running  along  a  road  with  two  companions 
iddenly  stumbled  and  fell  forwards,  with  his  head  in  the  road  and  his  feet 
od  legs  on  the  pathway.  As  he  did  not  rise  his  companions  went  to  his 
Biatance  and  found  him  insensible.  He  was  taken  to  St.  George's  Hospital, 
nd  he  was  then  pronounced  to  be  quite  dead.  On  inspection  it  was  found 
lai  the  glottis  (windpipe)  was  obstructed  by  three  false  teeth,  which  had 
een  only  lately  put  in :  this  obstruction  had  led  to  suffocation  and  death. 
Kher  cases  are  recorded  in  which  suffocation  has  been  caused  by  false 
eeih  bec<miing  displaced  and  falling  back  into  the  throat  during  sleep,  in 
persons  wno  had  worn  them  during  the  night.  In  1859,  the  editor  rescued 
a  woman  from  unminent  suffocation  by  the  prompt  removal  of  a  set  of 
srtificial  teeth  from  the  throat  under  similar  circumstances. 

Smeided  suffocation, — ^As  an  act  of  suicide  suffocation  is  extremely  rare. 
The  following  case  occurred  in  France  some  years  since  : — A  woman  locked 
l^iself  in  her  room  with  her  young  child,  placed  herself  under  the  bed- 
<tolie8y  and  desired  the  child  to  pile  the  several  articles  of  furniture  in 
fte  room  upon  the  bed.  When  the  apartuAnt  was  entered,  some  hours 
•ftowards,  the  woman  was  found  dead ;  she  had  evidently  been  suffocated. 
Had  not  the  child  clearly  detailed  the  circumstances,  a  suspicion  of  murder 
would  have  arisen.  In  the  Registrar-General's  weekly  return  for  June  9, 
1864,  a  woman  is  reported  to  have  destroyed  herself  by  leaning  with  her 
iDoatli  against  the  bed-clothes ;  she  died  from  suffocation.  In  the  case  of  a 
Mj  found  with  a  plaster  covering  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  or  the  traces 
of  such  having  been  applied,  a  witness  might  be  asked  whether  this  could 
we  been  so  placed  by  the  individual  himself  ?  Although  no  such  case  is 
Imported  to  have  occurred  as  an  act  of  suicide,  we  are  not  on  this  account 
^  say  it  is  impossible. 

Some  singular  cases  are  on  record,  in  which  persons  have  wilfully 
veatroyed  themselves  by  blocking  up  the  throat  mechanically.  An  instance 
of  this  form  of  suicide  is  reported  in  the  'Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  Ap. 
1842.  A  woman  confined  in  prison  forced  a  hard  cotton-plug  into  the  back 
of  her  throat.  The  cavities  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  had  been  already 
examined,  and  a  medical  certificate  given  that  the  deceased  had  died  of 
apoplexy.  The  body  was  sent  to  one  of  the  anatomical  schools,  and  on  re- 
wujpection  it  was  accidentally  found  that  the  throat  was  firmly  blocked  up 
)^h  a  plug  of  spindle  cotton.  A  similar  case  was  the  subject  of  an  inquest 
b  London,  in  1843.  The  deceased  had  thrust  into  her  throat  a  large 
piece  of  rag,  which  had  been  used  in  applying  a  lotion.  She  speedily  died 
niffocated,  and  after  death  the  rag  was  found  lodged  at  the  back  part 
^  the  throat.  A  case  occurred  at  Maidstone  in  1856,  in  which  a  man 
confined  as  a  prisoner  in  a  cell  committed  suicide  by  suffocation.  He 
na  found  lying  on  his  face,  dead.  He  had  thrown  his  bed  on  the 
toor,  filled  his  nostrils  with  pieces  of  rag,  his  mouth  with  a  handker- 
Uef,  and  had  tied  another  handkerchief  over  his  month,  after  which 
10  must  have  thrown  himself  down  upon  his  face.  Some  of  these 
Meg  are  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  apoplexy,  and  they  certainly  show  the 
^Inte  necessity  for  a  careful  examination  of  the  mouth  and  air-passages 
a  every  instance  of  sudden  death.  (See  *  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.' 
dL  54,  p.  149;  also  *Med.-Chir.  Rev.'  vol.  28,  p.  410.)  Several  cases 
ATe  occurred  in  which  lunatics  have  destroyed  themselves  by  tearing  up 
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articles  of  woollen  clothing  or  bedding,  rolling  np  a  shred  into  a  conical 
ping,  and  inserting  this  into  the  back  of  the  pharynx.  ('  Br.  Med.  Jonr.* 
1882,  July  1,  Dec.  23).  Infants  often  lose  their  lives  by  accidental 
safEocation  in  consequence  of  the  i*eprehensible  habit  foUowed  by  nunes 
of  stuffing  into  the  month  a  little  bag  filled  with  sugar  or  other  sweet 
material  in  order  to  quiet  the  child.  The  bag  is  apt  to  be  drawn  bj 
suction  to  the  back  of  the  mouth,  and  to  mechanically  shnt  o£E  the  air- 
passages.  The  detection  of  this  dangerous  practice  can  only  be  a  matter 
of  pure  accident:  hence  a  fatal  case  can  be  rarely  the  subject  of  a 
coroner *s  inquest,  and  even  then  medical  evidence  may  fail  to  throw  uiy 
light  upon  the  cause  of  death.  In  one  instance  only  did  the  author  know 
it  to  give  rise  to  a  criminal  charge.  (Reg,  v.  Cox^  Warwick  Lent  Ass. 
1848.)  The  mother,  a  pauper,  was  tried  for  the  attempt  to  suffocate  her 
infant,  eleven  days  old.  The  child  was  discovered  by  another  person  with 
a  piece  of  rag  hanging  from  its  mouth.  It  was  livid  in  the  face^  but  when 
the  rag  was  i*emoved,  it  made  a  violent  gasp,  and  recovered  its  breath. 
There  was  no  malice  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  and  she  was  acquitted. 

Homicidal  suffocation, — Homicide  by  suffocation  is  not  very  common, 
except  in  infants,  although  it  is  a  ready  means  of  perpetrating  murder. 
Hithei'to  the  cases  which  have  come  before  our  Courts  of  law  have  been 
those  either  of  infants,  of  the  aged  and  infiim,  or  of  persons  enfeebled  faj 
illness.  Death  by  suffocation  is  most  difficult  to  detect ;  and,  unless  the 
assailant  has  employed  an  Anecessary  degree  of  violence,  it  is  prohafato 
that  the  ciime  may  pass  altogether  unsuspected.  One  case  is  elsewhere 
reported,  in  which  a  plug  of  dough  had  been  forced  into  the  larynx,  and 
had  caused  death.  The  case  of  Beg.  v.  Heywood  (Lancaster  Summer  Ass. 
1839)  pix)ves  how  easily  a  defence  of  apoplexy  may  be  sustained  in  a  case 
of  alleged  murder  by  suffocation. 

Homicide  by  suffocation  would  probably  not  be  attempted  on  a  healthy 
adult  person,  unless  he  were  rendered  defenceless  by  intoxication.  It  is 
cei'tain  that  most  individuals  would  have  it  in  their  power,  unless  greatlf 
incapacitated  by  disease  or  intoxication,  to  offer  such  a  degree  of  resistane^ 
as  would  leave  upon  their  bcxlies  indubitable  evidence  of  murdcroni 
violence.  Death  by  suffocation  may  be  considered  as  presumptive  of 
homicide,  unless  the  facts  are  cleai'ly  refeitible  to  accident.  Accidentit 
suffocation  is,  however,  so  palpable  from  the  position  of  the  body  and  other 
circumstances,  that  when  death  is  clearly  traced  to  this  cause,  it  is  not  east 
to  conceive  a  case  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  it  f it>m  one 
of  actual  murder.  In  some  instances  the  very  means  that  have  been 
adopted  to  produce  suffocation  may  forbid  the  supposition  of  accident,  and 
cleai'ly  establish  the  fact  of  homicide. 

Devergie  reported  a  case,  in  which  a  man  was  suffocated  by  having  his 
face  forcibly  thiTist  into  a  heap  of  coi-n.  A  quantity  of  the  com  was  found 
blocking  np  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  some  of  the  grains  had  been  diawn 
into  the  air-passages  by  foi'ciblc  as])iration,  as  well  as  into  the  stomach  by 
swallowing,  and  even  into  the  duodenum.  That  violence  had  been  used 
was  pi-oved  by  the  marks  of  indentations  pi'oduced  by  the  grains  of  com 
on  the  face,  as  well  as  by  excoriations  (indicative  of  resistance)  on  the 
hands.  The  facts  vrcre  quite  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  suicide 
or  accident ;  yet  the  juiy  declined  to  accept  the  medical  opinion,  that  tho 
deceased  had  been  homicidally  suffocated.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1852,  2,  195.) 
The  pix»sence  of  the  gi^ains  of  com  in  tho  duodenum  is  not  easily  to  be  ex- 
plained, consideiing  the  mpidity  of  death  from  suffocation,  and  that  they 
could  not  be  can-ied  to  the  small  intestine  by  aspiration  or  deglutition. 
The  power  of  aspii'ation  in  the  chest  is  exceedingly  great  (p.  26  atUe),  and 
drunken  or  helpless  persons  may,  by  falling  in  the  midst  of  dust,  ashes,  or 
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her  sabtances,  easily  draw  a  portion  of  these  substances  into  tbe  air* 
tanges,  and  thns  die  bj  suffocation  ;  but  this  effect  of  aspiration  will  not 
connt  for  the  passage  of  such  substances  into  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
BTergie  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  fell  asleep  near  some  sheaves  of 
m.  He  was  found  dead,  and  the  cause  of  death  was  obviouslj  asphyxia : 
I  ear  of  com  was  found  fixed  in  the  air-passages. 

The  suffocation  of  new-bom  children  by  the  introduction  of  substances 
to  the  mouth  is  not  infrequent.  (See  Infanticide,  post)  The  unneces- 
ly  force  employed  generally  leaves  traces  of  violence,  which  maybe  easily 
Boorered  by  a  careful  examination,  even  should  it  happen  that  the  sub- 
Bzice  used  for  the  murderous  purpose  has  been  removed.  Devergie  has 
tggested  an  objection  to  evidence  founded  on  a  fad  of  this  nature,  that 
le  substance  might  have  been  introduced  soon  after  death,  in  order  to 
r^aie  a  suspicion  of  infanticide  against  the  mother ;  but  such  an  objection 
)idd  hardly  be  received,  and  the  fact  would  be  only  one  out  of  many 
fought  against  an  accused  person.  According  to  Devergie,  the  appear-* 
ikces  produced  by  the  introduction  of  a  plug  of  linen  into  the  mouth 
ktring  life  would  be  these : — The  mouth  contracting  posteriorly,  the  pressure 
ffovld  be  greater  in  this  situation ;  consequently  the  blood  would  be  forced 
ovt  of  the  compressed  mucous  membrane  of  the  palate.  In  the  fore  part 
tiie  pressure  would  be  less  ;  and  here  the  blood  would  accumulate,  so  that 
the  mucous  membrane  in  this  situation  would  become  swollen  and  red.  In 
tnuting  to  these  characters,  it  must  be  remembered  that  similar  appear- 
iooes  would  probably  result  if  the  plug  were  introduced  immediately  after 
iMttkj  as  also  that,  even  when  introduced  during  life,  the  characters  might 
be  lost  if  the  plug  were  removed  from  the  mouth  before  the  body  had 
cntipely  cooled. 

SMOTHERING. 

Smothering  is  a  variety  of  suffocation,  and  consists  in  the  mere  covering 
of  the  mouth  and  nostrils  in  any  way  so  as  to  prevent  the  free  ingress  and 
egress  of  air.  Like  drowning,  hanging,  or  strangulation,  it  produces  death 
hy  asphyxia.  In  new-bom  infants  it  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence,  sometimes 
onginating  in  accident,  and  at  others  in  criminal  design.  An  infant  may 
be  speedily  destroyed  by  smothering.  If  the  mouth  be  only  lightly  covered 
with  clothing,  or  slightly  compressed,  so  that  respiration  is  interrupted,  as 
in  the  act  of  carrying  a  child  in  the  arms,  this  will  suffice  to  cause  death  ; 
uid,  as  it  has  been  already  remarked,  death  may  take  place  without  being 
preceded  by  convulsions  or  other  striking  s3naiptoms.  Smothering  is  not 
3fteii  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  perpetrating  murder,  except  in  infants,  or 
in  dehilitated  and  infirm  adults.  In  a  case  which  occurred  at  Ayr,  a  woman 
"ras  charged  with  the  murder  of  her  child  by  smothering  it  in  her  shawl. 
She  was  travelling  on  a  steamboat :  it  was  a  cold  stormy  day,  and  she  had 
napped  the  shawl  closely  round  the  head  of  the  child.  The  author 
UI6  known  an  instance  in  which  an  infant  was  unintentionally  destroyed 
ly  the  close  wrapping  of  a  shawl  round  its  head.  In  another  case,  a 
lerfectly  healthy  child,  about  three  months  old,  was  found  dead  in  bed. 
t  had  been  left  by  the  nurse  in  bed  quite  well  in  the  morning  when  she  got 
p.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  the  father  went  into  the  room  and 
ould  not  see  the  child ;  but  on  removing  the  bed-clothes  he  found  it  beneath 
bem,  quite  dead,  its  head  completely  covered  by  six  folds  of  clothes.  The 
ody  was  quite  warm,  the  countenance  calm,  and  the  limbs  relaxed :  there 
"^as  a  little  frothy  mucus  about  the  mouth,  but  nothing  to  indicate  a  violent 
eath.  There  was  no  doubt,  from  the  circumstances,  that  the  child  had 
een  accidentally  smothered  or  suffocated :  its  body  had  slipped  down 
eneath  the  clothes,  the  mouth    and  nostrils  were  covered, — ^asphyxia 
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fipeedilj  came  on,  and  this  proved  fatal  owing  to  the  helplessness  of  the 
child.  Infants  are  frequently  found  dead  owing  to  their  being  suckled  at 
night  while  the  woman  is  in  bed.  The  child's  face  is  pressed  on  the  breast; 
mother  and  child  fall  fast  asleep ;  the  head  slips  beneath  the  clothes,  and  the 
child  is  then  quietly  suffocated.  There  is  no  mark  of  pressure  on  the  body. 
('  Lancet,'  Jan.  16,  1858,  p.  69.)  A  child,  five  days  old,  died  quietly  on  iii 
mother's  arm  while  lying  in  bed.  There  was  much  lividity  about  the  head, 
neck,  and  back ;  but  there  were  no  marks  of  violence.  The  bronchial  tubes 
of  the  right  lung  contained  bright  florid  blood.  The  left  lung  was  gorged 
with  blood,  but  there  was  no  effusion.  The  heart  was  firmly  contracted, 
and  there  was  only  a  small  quantity  of  blood  in  its  right  cavities. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-Oeneral,  suffocation  in  bed 
from  *  overlaying '  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  violent  death  among  infants. 
In  the  year  IQ&O  the  total  deaths  registered  in  England  from  this  canso 
among  infants  were  125.  Infants  are  readily  smothered  by  the  bed-clothes 
accidentally  covering  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  they  have  not  the  power 
to  change  their  position.  In  this  way  963  children  under  five  years  of  age 
perished  in  England  and  Wales  in  1880.  Lankester  held,  within  a  shrai 
period,  two  hundred  inquests  on  the  bodies  of  children  thus  found  suffocated 
in  bed.  In  a  return  of  inquests  held  in  Liverpool  in  1864,  it  appeared  that 
out  of  960  inquests  there  were  143  on  infants  and  children  who  had  been 
suffocated,  chiefly  between  the  Saturday  and  Monday  of  each  week. 

In  1848,  Canton  communicated  to  the  Westminster  Medical  Societf 
an  account  of  the  appearances  met  with  in  the  examination  of  the  bodiei 
of  three  children,  each  only  a  few  months  old  :  two  of  these  children  hid 
been  '  overlaid,'  and  the  third  had  been  intentionally  suffocated. — ExUr^ 
nally :    features   placid ;    lips  congested ;    eyes  not  unduly  prominent; 
conjunctivaB  rather  reddened  ;  hands  clenched ;  no  patches  of  ecchymoofl 
to  be  anywhere  detected. — Internally.     Head :  patches  of  effused  blood 
here  and  there  beneath  the  pericranium;   cranud  bones  engoiged  witli 
blood.     In  two  cases  great  congestion  of  the  pia  mater,  accompanied  Iff 
numberless  eflrusions  of  blood,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  point  to  a  silver 
X)cnny  in  superficial  extent :  no  such  effusion  within  the  brain  or  its  con- 
tained membranes  :  a  little  clear  fluid  in  the  ventricles.     In  the  third  cai6 
the  appearances  in  the  head  were  natural,  whilst  those  of  the  skuU-bontf 
and  pericranium  were  the  same  as  in  the  other  cases':  a  little  clear  froth} 
mucus  in  the  windpipe  and  bronchi,  with  redness  of  their  lining-znembmia 
— Chest :  the  lungs  were  much  congested  and  crepitant,  whilst  beneath  the 
pleursB  blood  had  been  everywhere  effused,  presenting  numerous  small 
bright-red  patches,  and  fine  points  (punctiform  ecchymosis)  ;  all  the  blood 
of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  was  within  its  vessels.     The  pericardiiim 
contained  some  serum,  and  was  spotted  in  its  whole  extent  after  the  manner 
described ;  the  vasa  vasornm  of  the  heart's  great  vessels  and  thoracic  aorta 
were  minutely  injected.     In  one  case  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
effused  posteriorly,  and  especially  on  the  left  side,  in  the  g^roove  between 
the  auricles  and  ventricles,  as  though  the  coronary  vein  had  been  ruptured; 
this  latter  point,  however,  was  not  ascertained.     In  this  instance,  too,  tibe 
substance  of  the  heart,  particularly  its  left  ventricle,  was  so  soft  as  to  become 
readily  pulpy  on  slight  pressui-e  between  the  finger  and  thumb.     The  right 
cavities  in  all  the  cases  contained  dark  liquid  blood  ;  the  left  cavities  were 
nearly  empty ;  the  tissue  of  the  organ  was  free  from  effusion  of  blood. 
The  surface  only  of  the  thymus-gland  was  mottled  like  the  heart.     There 
was  no  unnatural  appearance  within  the  abdomen. 

Certain  trials  which  took  place  some  years  since  proved  that  persons  in 
a  state  of  intoxication  or  infirmity  had  been  murdered  by  smothering,  for 
the  sake  of  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  dead  bodies.    It  inll  be 
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sniRcient  to  mention  the  trial  of  BvrJce  and  Macdougall  in  Edinbnrgli, 
^d  of  Bishop  and  WilliamB  in  London,  as  affording  ample  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  this  horrible  system  of  secret  marder.     (See  '  Ed.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Jour.'  April,  1821,  p.  236.)     The  victims  were  commonly  de* 
strojed  by  the  assailant  resting  vnth  his  whole  weight  npon  the  chest,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  ribs,  and  at  the  same  time  forcibly  compressing 
^e  month  and  nostrils  with  his  hands,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air.     A 
case  of  this  kind  was  referred  to  the  anthor  in  1831.     {Rex  v.  ^liz,  Boss^ 
C.  C   C.  Dec.   1831,   see  vol.  1,  p.  160.)     It  was  remarkable  for  the 
Isct  that  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  homicidal  snfFocation,  althongh 
the  body  of  the  deceased  was  never  discovered.     ('Med.  Ghus.'  vol.  37, 
p.  481.)     A  girl,  set.  15,  was  indicted  for  mnrder  by  snffocation  {Beg, 
V.  Norman^  C.  C.  C.  July,  1871.)     She  was  a  nnrsery-maid,  and  had 
the  care  of  three  children,  the  deceased,  one  of  these  children,  being  fifteen 
months  old.     There  were  three  other  charges  of  mnrder  by  suffocation 
against  her,  and  one  of  an  attempt  to  mnrder.    There  were  suspicions  marks 
of  violence  on  the  lower  lip  of  deceased,  as  if  produced  by  pressure  of  the 
iiumth  against  some  hard  substance.   The  medical  witnesses  attributed  death 
to  suffocation  by  pressure  on  the  mouth,  but  admitted  that  the  marks  might 
liave  been  accidental.     On  this  admission  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.     On 
the  trial  for  the  attempt  to  murder,  the  girl  was  convicted,  and  the  evidence 
given  in  this  case  threw  a  light  upon  the  mode  in  which  she  might  have 
perpetrated  the  four  murders  with  which  she  was  charged.    A  little  boy, 
ai  10,  was  heard  to  give  a  stifled  cry  of  alarm  while  in  bed.     The 
prisoner  was  caught  in  the  act  of  getting  off  the  bed.     The  boy  was  in 
peat  agitation,  and  said  that  the  prisoner  had  tried  to  strangle  lum  while 
be  was  sleeping.    He  was  awoke  by  feeling  a  hand  on  his  mouth  and  throat. 
He  tried  to  make  a  noise,  upon  which  the  prisoner,  who  was  lying  upon 
Una,  gave  him  a  sweetmeat,  and  told  him  not  to  cry.     His  lips  and  throat 
were  very  sore.     The  prisoner  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  ten  years' 
penal  servitude.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  four  murders  were  all 
perpetrated  in  a  similar  manner,  by  burking — the  children  being  help- 
less, and  unable  to  give  an  alarm.     Her  conviction  of  the  attempt,  simply 
vt)6e  from  this  child  being  older  and  better  able  to  resist.     The  facts  show 
that  by  medical  science  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  murder  by 
soiocation  from  accident. 

In  1844,  a  man  was  convicted  at  the  Assizes  of  the  Seine  of  the  murder 
of  a  woman  by  placing  a  pitch- plaster  over  her  face.  A  trial  for  murder 
by  smothering  took  place  at  the  Lincoln  Lent  Assizes,  1843  {the  Queen  v. 
Johfuon)*  The  prisoner,  while  committing  a  burglary,  tied  the  deceased  to 
ft  bed,  so  that  she  could  not  move,  and  then  tucked  the  clothes  closely  over 
W  head :  after  remaining  some  hours  in  this  condition  the  deceased  died. 
The  prisoner  was  convicted.  For  an  important  case,  involving  the  question 
of  death  from  homicidal  smothering,  or  from  apoplexy,  see  that  of  the 
Queen  v.  Heywood  (Lancaster  Sum.  Ass.  1839). 

As  an  accident,  smothering  may  be  conceived  to  take  place  when  a 
penon  falls,  in  a  state  of  intoxication  and  debility,  so  that  his  mouth  is  in 
sny  way  covered,  or  the  access  of  air  to  the  mouth  or  nostrils  is  interrupted. 
On  an  inspection  of  the  body  the  appearances  already  described  (p.  85) 
will  be  met  with  in  the  lungs  and  heart.  If  the  person  has  been  able  to 
straggle,  it  is  probable  that  marks  of  violence,  in  the  shape  of  scratches  or 
bnuses,  may  be  found  about  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  with  bruises  or  marks 
of  pressure  on  the  chest,  legs,  or  arms,  and  a  bloody  mucous  froth  in  the 
ftir-passages.  The  marks  of  violence  may  be  slight,  or  even  entirely  absent. 
The  medical  jurist  should  look  for  the  special  indications  of  suffocation  in 
the  lungs,  the  circumstances  nnder  which  the  body  or  bodies  are  found. 
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the  evidence  of  sudden  death  in  the  presence  of  food  in  the  stomach,  and, 
lastly,  the  absence  of  any  other  cause  to  account  for  death.  All  thee? 
Bonrces  of  evidence  may  fail;  and  a  medical  opinion  on  the  case  may 
become  little  more  than  a  conjecture.  Still  this  may  suffice  w  'en  the 
evidence  from  extraneous  circumstances  is  strong. 

In  1862,  a  man  and  his  wife,  named  Taylor^  living  at  Manchester,  were 
charged  with  the  murder  of  a  Mr,  Meller^  and  on  searching  their  honae 
their  three  children  were  found  lying  dead  on  the  floor  of  a  bedroom  side 
by  side.     They  were  of  the  ages  of  twelve,  eight,  and  five  years.    Oae 
of  them  had  been  seen  alive  on  May  14th,  and  their  dead  bodies  wen 
first  discovered  early  on  the  morning  of  May  16th.     The  children  had 
on  their  nightdresses ;  and  the  bodies  had  been  carefully  laid  out,  with  the 
arms  by  their  sides.     There  was  no  rigidity,  but  the  skin  of  the  abdomen 
had  a  slight  greenish  colour.     In  the  opinion  of  those  who  first  saw  the 
bodies,  the  children  had  been  dead  from  one  to  two  days.     The  body  of  the 
eldest  girl,  ffit.  12,  presented  no  mark  of  violence  around  the  neck  indicatiTe 
of  strangulation.     There  was  a  recent  bruise  or  scratch  over  the  bridge  of 
the  nose,  which  had  been  produced  during  life.     The  surface  of  the  hniB 
was  slightly  congested.     The  lungs  were  of  a  reddish  colour,  full  of  air  and 
not  congested.     The  heart  was  natural,  and  the  ventricles  contained  some 
fluid  blood.     In  the  stomach  were  four  ounces  of  a  fluid  resembling  bailey- 
water,  without  colour,  smell,  or  any  other  appearance  to   indicate  the 
presence  of  a  liquid  or  solid  poison.     There  was  no  blood,  and  no  undne 
secretion  of  mucus  ;  the  mucous  membrane  was  pale.    All  the  viscera  wen 
healthy,  and  revealed  no  cause  of  sudden  death  in  any  part.     On  the  body 
of  the  second  girl,  aet.  8,  a  slight  bruise  was  observed  over  the  left  eye,  snd 
another  bruise  over  the  shin-bone  of  one  leg — ^both  recent.     The  body  of 
the  boy,  aet.  5,  presented  no  mark  of  violence  externally.     In  two  of  ihi 
children  the  pupils  were  dilated.     Internally  the  appearances  were  simihr 
to  those  found  in  the  elder  girl.     All  the  organs  were  healthy,  and  thefB 
was  no  apparent  cause  for  death.     The  back  of  the  throat  and  air-passitgtf 
presented  no  obstruction  from  mechanical  causes.    The  conclusions  airiiiiBd 
at  by  the  medical  men  were — 1st,  that  these  children  had  not  died  from  aoj 
natural  cause ;  and,  2nd,  that  they  had  not  died  from  wounds,  drowning, han^ 
ing,  strangulation,  8tai*vation,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  violent  deith. 
No  trace  of  poison,  by  odour  or  otherwise,  was  found  on  examination  dt 
the  stomachs  and  their  contents.     Portions  of  the  intestines  and  conteniSi 
with  some  of  the  viscera  from  the  bodies  of  two  of  the  children,  were  fonad 
to  be  healthy;   the  intestines  contained  faeces,  and  were  free  from  tnf 
indication  of  the  presence  or  action  of  any  poison.     The  children  had  dkd 
suddenly,  at  about  the  same  time,  and  most  probably  from  a  similar  caoiei 
If  death  had  resulted  from  poiKoning — and  only  a  powerful  poison,  in  • 
strong  dose,  would  be  consistent  with  this  state  of  facts — such  a  poison  would 
probalaly  have  been  detected  either  in   the  stomach  or  bowels.     There 
had  been  no  vomiting,  and  the  poison  had  not  passed  off  by  the  bowels; 
hence  the  case  was  most  favourable  for  the  detection  of  poison  if  it  had 
been  present.     No  poison  could  be  traced  to  the  possession  of  the  accused. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  children  had  been  killed  by  charcoal-vapour 
or  coal-gas,  but  this  suggestion  was  not  supported  either  by  the  appear- 
ances in  the  bodies,  or  by  any  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case.     Two 
sponges  were  found  in  the  room  in  a  wet  state,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
they  had  been  used  for  applying  the  vapour  of  chloroform.     Although  this 
mode  of  death  would  leave  no  evidence  after  two  or  three  days,  yet  it  was 
considered  improbable  that  such  persons  as  the  prisoners  would  have  the 
knowledge  to  use  chloroform,  and  this  liquid  could  not  be  traced  to  their 
possession.     There  was  no  trace  of  chloroform  on  the  sponges.     As  there 
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noihiiig  medicallj  inconsistent  witH  death  from  chlorof orm-vapoUr  it 

iras  not  absolutely  exclnded  under  the  circumstances.     On  a  consideration 

ft  the  state  of  the  bodies,  and  the  whole  of  the  facts  proved,  the  conclusions 

rhich  the  author  drew,  and  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  evidence  "at  the 

oagisterial  investigation,  were — 1.  That  these  children  died  suddenly,  and 

irobablj  about  the  same  time,  from  a  similar  cause ;  2.  That  they  did  not 

lie  from  any  natural  cause ;  3.  That  they  died  either  from  suffocation  as  a 

lesult  of  smothering,  or  from  the  effects  of  chloroform-vapour.    No  natural 

auise  for  sudden  death  could  be  suggested, — not  to  mention  the  extreme 

improbability  that  three  healthy  children,  well  supplied  with  food,  should 

lie  simultaneously  from  any  natural  cause,  of  which  no  trace  could  be 

bund  in  their  bo^es.     If  .we  except  the  act  of  suffocation  by  smothering, 

no  cause  of  violent  death  could  be  suggested.    It  is  highly  probable  that 

tiieae  children  were  smothered  while  in  bed  on  the  night  of  the  14th.     The 

state  of  the  lungs  and  heart  was  consistent  with  this  mode  of  death.     The 

dotted  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  described  by  Tardieu  (p.  85)', 

i!  present,  escaped  the  notice  of  the  inspectors.     There  was  a  mark  in- 

diuitive  of  violence  on  the  fi£ce  of  the  eldest^  and  a  bruise  on  the  face  as 

well  as  on  the  shin  of  the  second  g^rl, — the  two  who  were  strongest,  and 

therefore  most  capable  of  resisting.     These  marks,  although  slight,  clearly 

indicated  violence  during  life.     The  whole  of  the  moral  circumstances, 

indading  the  writing  on  papers  found  pinned  to  the  dead  bodies,  tended 

to  fihow  that  three  murders  had  been  deliberately  perpetrated,  and  no 

more  probable  cause  of  death  could  be  suggested  than  that  of  suffocation 

}pf  smothering.     The  medical  inspectors  considered  that  suffocation  was 

not  the  cause  of  death,  because  *  there  was  no  appearance  of  congestion 

ibout  the  lungs.'     Some  remarks  on  this  post-mortem  appearance  have 

l)een  made  elsewhere  (p.  85) ;  and  it  is  desirable,  in  reference  to  future 

tMBSSy  to  point  out  the  fallacy  involved  in  the  assumption  that  congestion 

«{  the  langs,  is  necessarily  present  in  this  kind  of  violent  death.     Watson 

obserres  that  the  gorged  state  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  lungs  is 

greatest  when  the  act  of  suffocation  (asphyxia)  has  been  slow  and  gradual, 

hf  the  access  of  air  to  the  lungs  not  having  been  completely  prevented. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  death  has  taken  place  quickly  and  suddenly  from 

this  cause,  there  is  little  or  no  unusaal  congestion  of  blood  in  the  lungs  or 

heart.     (*0n  Homicide,'  p.  115.)     He  describes  (Ibid.,  p.  118)  a  case  of 

death  from  suffocation  in  which  the  lungs  were  natural ;  and  in  the  case  of 

t^ampbeUy  for  whose  murder  by  suffocation  Burke  was  convicted  in  1828-9, 

Christison  and  Newbigging  found  the  organs  within  the  chest  perfectly 

natoral,  the  lungs  remarkably  so,  and  unusually  free  from  infiltration.    The 

blood  in  the  hes^  and  great  vessels  as  well  as  throughout  the  body  was 

fluid  and  black.     ('  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  31,  p.  239.)     Again,  in 

the  case  of  Carlo  Ferrari,  for  the  murder  of  whom  Bishop  and  Williams  were 

convicted  and  executed  in  London  in  1831,  the  lungs  were  quite  healthy 

tnd  not  congested;  the  heart  was  rather  small,  contracted,  and  its  four 

cavities  were  perfectly  empty.     (Taylor's  *Elem.  of  Med.  Jurispr.'  1836, 

292.)    The  prisoners  confessed  that  they  had  destroyed  the  deceased  by 

suffocation.     These  cases  are  in  some  respects  similar  to  those  in  Beg,  v. 

Norman^  in  which  a  g^l,  set.  15,  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  four 

diildren  by  suffocation  (p.  93). 

In  reference  to  the  case  of  Camphell,  Christison  observed,  Hhat  the 
conviction  in  the  public  mind  that  a  well-informed  medical  man  should 
always  be  able  to  detect  death  by  suffocation  simply  by  an  inspection  of  the 
body  and  without  a  knowledge  of  collateral  circumstances  is  erroneous,  and 
may  have  the  pernicious  tendency  of  throwing  inspectors  off  their  guard, 
hj  leading  them  to  expect  strongly-marked  appearances  in  every  case  of- 
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death  from  suffocation.    That  such  appearances  are  Tery  far  from  bein^ 
always  present  onght  to  be  distinctly  understood  by  every  medical  man 
who  is  required  to  inspect  a  body  and  f^ve  an  opinion  of  the  cause  of 
death/     (Op.  cit.  p.  243.)     At  the  same  time,  in  the  absence  of  marked 
appearances  to  indicate  violent  death,  due  caution  should  be  used  bj  a 
medical  witness  in  expressing  an  opinion.     At  the  trial  of  the  prisoner 
BurkBy  Christison  restricted  his  opinion  by  stating  that  death  by  violenM 
was,  from  the  medical  circumstances  alone,  very  probable^ — a  degree  of 
caution  which  on  similar  occasions  it  will  be  desirable  for  a  medical  witnen 
to  imitate.     There  is  nothing  in  the  act  of  suffocation,  as  there  is  in 
wounds,  poisoning,  hanging,  or  strangulation,  by  which  the  hand  of  a 
criminal  can  be  clearly  and  unequivocally  traced. 
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Mode  of  action  of  gaseous  poisons. — The  term  suffocation  is  applied  to 
another  variety  of  death,  \'iz.  to  that  of  poisoning  by  gases.  Thus,  if  ft 
person  dies  from  the  effects  of  carbonic  acid,  of  confined  air,  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or  of  other  noxious  gases,  he  is  commonly  said  to  die  suffocstei 
Strictly  speaking,  he  dies  poisoned — as  much  so  as  if  he  had  taken  oxalio 
or  hydrocyanic  acid. '  The  only  differences  are : — 1.  That  the  poison, 
instead  of  being  liquid  or  solid,  is  gaseous  ;  and  2.  Instead  of  being  applied 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  it  affects  that  of  the  air^ceUi  of 
the  lungs.  In  the  action  of  arsenetted  hydrogen  wo  have  an  instance  of 
poisoning  by  a  gas,  and  in  the  respiration  of  the  narcotic  vapours  of  chloro- 
form and  ether  we  have  also  illustrations  of  this  form  of  poisoning.  OwinjC 
to  the  fact  that  the  poisonous  material  is  in  a  finely-diffused  state,  and  tbtf 
in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  it  meets  at  once  with  a  large  absorbing  surface, 
and  instantly  enters  the  blood,  the  effects  are  more  rapid  and,  ccsUni 
paribus,  more  powerful.  It  has  been  remarked,  too,  that  with  some,  tnl 
probably  all,  of  these  aerial  poisons  their  effects  continue  to  increase  for  ft 
short  period,  even  after  a  person  has  ceased  to  breathe  them. 

Tlie  cause  of  death  mistaken. — The  greater  number  of  the  poisouoDf 
gases  arc  chiefly  complex  products  of  art,  and  are  never  likely  to  be  ntflt 
with  in  the  atmosphere  so  abundantly  as  to  produce  injurious  consequences; 
hence  fatal  accidents,  arising  fi-om  their  inhalation,  most  commonly  occar 
under  circumstances  which  can  leave  no  question  respecting  the  real  cansB 
of  death.  The  peculiar  effects  of  all  of  these  it  will  not  be  neceasaij  to 
describe  in  this  place ;  but  there  are  three,  a  knowledge  of  the  propertiec 
and  operation  of  which  may,  on  certain  occasions,  be  required  of  a  medical 
jurist:  these  are  the  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  sulphuueitep 
HTDROGEN  OASES.  Agents  of  this  description  can  rarely  be  employed  with 
any  certainty  as  instruments  of  murder ;  and  if  they  were  so  employed,  the 
&ct  could  be  established  only  by  circumstantial  evidence.  One  all^ped 
instance  of  murder  by  carbonic  acid  is,  however,  reported  by  Devei^gie. 
(*  Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1837,  1,  201.)  Death,  when  arising  from  the  breathing  of 
any  of  the  gases,  is  generally  attributable  to  suicide  or  accident.  In  Fnuioe 


m  ot  a  meaicai  practitioner,  nn  instance,  uinstrative  ot  tne 
ences  of  this  popular  prejadice,  occurred  in  Loudon  in  1823.  Six 
were  lodging  in  the  same  apartment,  where  thej  were  all  in  the 
:  sleeping.  One  morning  an  alarm  was  given  by  one  of  them,  a 
who  stated  that  on  rising  she  found  her  companions  dead.  Four 
leovered  to  be  really  dead,  but  the  fifth,  a  married  man,  whose  wife 

of  the  victims,  was  recovering.  He  was  known  to  have  been  on 
i  terms  with  the  woman  who  gave  the  alarm,  and  it  was  immediately 
i  that  they  had  conspired  together  to  destroy  the  whole  party,  in 

get  rid  of  the  wife.  The  woman  who  was  accused  of  the  crime 
>ri6oned,  and  an  account  of  the  supposed  barbarous  murder  was 
nted  and  circulated  in  the  metropolis.  Many  articles  of  food  about 
se  were  analysed,  in  order  to  discover  whether  they  contained 
s^ben  the  circumstances  were  explained  by  the  man  stating  that  he 
sed  a  pan  of  burning  coals  between  the  two  beds  before  going  to 
ad  that  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  aparto^ents  were  closed, 
son,  p.  583.)  A  set  of  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  in  which  there  was 
i  strong  suspicion  of  poisoning,  has  been  reported.  Q  Med.  Gbjz* 
p.  937  ;  see  also  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1843,  2,  66.) 

CABBOKIC  ACID. 

gas  is  freely  liberated  in  respiration,  combustion,  and  fermentation ; 

» produced  in  the  calcination  of  chalk  or  limestone,  and  is  sometimes 

through  the  shafts  and  galleries  of  coal-mines,  where  it  is  commonly 

choke-damp.'     Carbonic-acid  gas  is  likewise  met  with  in  wells, 

md  other  excavations  in  the  earth.    In  these  cases  it  is  generally 

loet  abundantly  on  the  soil,  or  at  the  lower  part  of  the  well ;  and 

fs  to  proceed  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 

confined  in  such  situations.      The  slow  evaporation  of  water 

charged  with  the  gas,  while  trickling  over  the  sides  of  these 

ens,  may  likewise  assist  in  contaminating  the  air.     Damp  sawdust 

slowly  absorbs  oxygen  from  a  confined  atmosphere,  and  sets  free 

:  acid. 

n  on  the  body.    Fatal  proportions. — Sir  Humphry  Davy  believed 
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specific  action  of  tliis  gas  on  the  brain  may  be  inferred  from  the  headadbe^ 
giddiness,  somnolency,  and  insensibility,  as  well  as  from  the  loss  of  mnscnlir 
power  observed  in  person^  labouring  nnder  its  effects,  and  the  paraljM 
which  is  sometimes  seen  in  those  who  have  recovered. 

In  reference  to  the  fatal  proportion,  it  is  abeolately  necessary  to  mib 
a  distinction  between  the  contamination  of  air  by  the  addition  of  a  qnan1% 
of  free  carbonic  acid,  and  the  case  where  this  gas  is  produced  by  combostioii 
or  respiration  in  a  close  apartment  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  actuiny 
contained  in  the  air.  Every  volame  of  carbonic  acid  formed  by  combnstifln 
indicates  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen  removed.  Such  an  atmosphere  ii, 
cceteris  paribus,  more  destructive  than  another  where  the  air  and  gas  are  in 
simple  admixture.  If  we  assume  that  in  each  case  the  noxious  atmosphere 
COD  tains  10  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  then  in  one  instance  there  will  be 
nearly  7  per  cent,  more  of  oxygen  and  7  per  cent,  less  of  nitrogen  than  in 
the  other,  since  the  production  of  10  parts  of  carbonic  acid  as  a  result  of 
combustion  implies  the  loss  of  10  parts  of  oxygen.  This  difference  in  the 
proportions  may  not  be,  practically  speaking,  exact,  because  there  is  no 
apartment  sufficiently  closed  to  prevent  air  rushing  in  from  the  exteiior 
while  combustion  is  going  on  within  it ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  above  state- 
ment may  be  taken  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  When  the  gas  ii 
respired  in  its  lowest  poisonous  proportion,  the  symptoms  come  on  mora 
slowly,  and  the  transition  from  life  to  death  is  frequently  tranquil ;  this  ii 
what  we  learn  from  the  histories  of  suicides.  The  symptoms  in  such  esses 
appear  to  resemble  closely  those  which  indicate  the  progressive  influence  of 
opium  or  other  narcotic  poison  on  the  body. 

The  statementfi  made  by  chemists  and  physiologists  respecting  the  pro- 
portions of  carbonic  acid  in  air  required  to  produce  noxious  or  fatal  effects 
on  human  beings,  are  very  conflicting.  Small  animals,  such  as  birds  and 
mice,  have  been  generally  made  the  subjects  of  experiments,  but  the  resotti 
thus  obtained  cannot  be  satisfactorily  applied  to  show  the  fatal  action  of 
carbonic  acid  on  man.  Bei'zelius  long  ago  stated  that  in  a  proportion  of 
o  per  cent,  in  air  it  was  not  injurious,  and  that  such  a  mixture  might  be 
usefully  employed  in  the  treatment  of  consumption.  ('  Traite  de  Chim.* 
t.  2,  p.  83.)  Allen  and  Pepys  inferred,  from  their  experiments  on  guinea- 
pigs,  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  gas  w^ould  prove  fatal  to  man.  In  the  more 
recent  experiments  of  Bernard  this  inference  is  corroborated  by  the  fact 
that  a  bird  died  in  two  and  a  half  hours  in  an  atmosphei*e  consisting  (in 
100  parts)  of  9*5  of  carbonic  acid,  28  of  oxygen,  and  62*5  of  nitrpgea 
(*  Les  Sub.  Toxiques,'  1857,  p.  135.)  In  this  case  the  proportion  wasktf 
than  10  percent.,  while  the  proportion  of  oxygen  was  7 per  cent,  more  tban 
that  existing  in  the  atmosphei*e.  Regpiault  states  that  carbonic  acid  does 
not  act  deleteriously  upon  the  body ;  for  it  may  exist  in  considerable  propo^ 
tions  in  air  without  producing  much  inconvenience  to  animabls,  provided 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  sufficient  to  maintain  respiration.  ('CoiiiS' 
El^m.  de  Chim.'  3rd  ed.  t.  1,  p.  355.)  This  statement  is,  however,  not  in 
accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  experiment  of  Bernard,  or  with  ibe 
experiments  of  Rolandi  and  Collard  de  Martigny.  The  latter  have  shown 
that  an  atmosphere  in  which  carbonic  acid  is  substituted  for  nitrogen — tbe 
oxygen  remaining  the  same — is  fatal  to  animal  life.  It  is  certainly  i 
matter  of  simple  demonstration  that  such  a  mixture  will  not  maintain 
oxy-combnstion  for  one  instant ;  and  animals  do  not  commonly  live  in 
gaseous  mixtures  which  will  not  support  combustion.  Leblanc  placed  in  a 
close  space  a  dog,  a  guinea-pig,  a  bird,  and  a  frog.  Carbonic  acid  was  then 
allowed  to  flow  in  at  the  top  of  the  receiver,  and  was  diffused  as  it  entered. 
In  seven  minutes  the  dog  appeared  uneasy :  in  three-quarters  of  an  bonr 
the  dog  and  the  bird  were  dying,  and  the  body  of  the  frog  was  swollen* 
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At  ibis  time  the  air  was  composed  of  30*4  parts  of  carbonic  acid  and  69*6 
of  ttmospheric  air.  Gaei*ard,  who  records  this  experiment,  states  that  he 
IttSMtistied  himself  of  the  comparative  innoxionsness  of  carbonic  acid, — 
AS  lie  breathed  without  inconvenience  air  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of 
this  gas  derived  from  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  liquefied  acid.  ('  Ann. 
d'fiyg.'  1843,  2,  55.)  The  proportion,  however,  which  he  actually  breathed 
UDder  these  circumstances  is  conjectaral,  and  was  probably  small.  His 
opinion  is  that  carbonic  acid  is  rendered  more  fatal  by  the  presence  of 
carbonic  oxide,  and  that  a  quantity  of  each,  which  if  respired  alone  would 
be  innocuous,  may  become  fatal  to  life  if  respired  in  mixture  (loc.  eit.). 

Bernard  affirms  that  carbonic  acid  is  not  poisonous,  because  no  injurious 
fljmptoms  followed  when  it  was  injected  under  the  skin  or  into  the  blood 
of  an  animal.     When  an  animal  dies  from  breathing  this  gas,  its  death  is, 
according  to  him,  owing  to  the  mere  want  of  respii*able  air;  hence  ho 
considers  its  action,  like  that  of  niti*ogen  and  hydrogen,  to   be  purely 
negative — ^in  short,  that  it  operates  not  by  poisoning  but  by  inducing 
location.     (*  Les  Sub.  Toxiques,'  p.  137.)     Nevertheless,  it  was  found 
to  differ  from  these  two  gases  in  its  great  solubility,  so  that  it  readily 
tiered  the  blood,  and  was  diffused  with  it.    But  Bernard's  own  experiments 
prove  that  carbonic  acid  destroys  life  under  circumstances  in  which  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen  do  not.     A  bird  placed  in  a  mixture  composed  of  50  parts  of 
lutrogen  and  50  parts  of  oxygen,  breathed  it  without  inconvenience :  another 
Hrd  placed  in  a  mixture  of  50  parts  of  carbonic  acid  and  50  parts  of  oxygen 
died  instantly.   Although  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  two  experiments 
was  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  contained  in  atmospheric  air,  the 
tnimal  perished  in  the  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  as  rapidly  as  if  no  oxygen 
bad  been  present.   This  result  is  inconsistent  with  the  assertion  of  Begnault 
tbat  carbonic  acid  can  be  breathed  with  impunity,  provided  there  is  sufficient 
oxygen  to  maintain  respiration.  Bernard's  theory  of  the  operation  of  carbonic 
acid  when  breathed,  is  that,  its  solubility  being  greater  than  that  of  oxygen, 
it  tends  to  penetrate  the  blood  in  preference  to  this  gas ;  but  as  *  the  blood 
which  reaches  the  lungs  already  contains  carbonic  acid,  this  cannot  pass  by 
ezoemosis  into  sach  a  mixture.    Hence  the  blood  circulates  in  its  unchanged 
condition,  and  the  animal  dies  from  privation  of  oxygen.     If  this  view  is 
correct,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  more  soluble  carbonic  acid 
should  ever  leave  the  blood,  as  in  ordinary  respiration,  to  replace  the  in- 
Bolnble  oxygen.     It  is  enough  for  a  medical  jurist  that  carbonic  acid  when 
breathed  desti-oys  life,  even  although  a  normal  proportion  of  oxygen  may 
he  mixed  with  it.     A  human  being  dies,  according  to  Bernard,  not  from 
the  carbonic  acid  breathed  acting  directly  as  a  poison,  but  from  the  effect 
of  that  which  is  already  accumulated  in  the  blood  and  circulated  with  it, 
mlthongh  how  this  operates  otherwise  than  as  a  poison  to  the  body,  he 
does  not  suggest.     In  his  view  it  enters  the  bLood  when  air  containing  it 
is  breathed.     He  found  tbat  before  the  stage  of  asphyxia,  the  blood  of  an 
animal  contained  2*88  per  cent.,  while,  after  asphyxia  was  induced,  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  amounted  to  4' 55  per  cent. :  this  difference, 
'assuming  the  experiments  to  be  correct,  must  be  regarded  as  the  fatal 
proportion.     (Op.  cit.  p.  218.)     These  facts  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  cause  of  death  when  human  beings  perish  in  a  confined  atmo- 
sphere, in  which  carbonic  acid  necessarily  accumulates  as  a  result  of  con- 
tmned  respiration.    Bernard's  experiments  show  that  no  amount  of  oxygen 
or  pure  air  mil  prevent  an  animal  from  perishing,  provided  the  carbonic 
^d  is  in  such  quantity  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  this  gas  from  the  blood. 
Sir  J.  Simpson  employed  carbonic  acid  as  an  anassthetic  in  the  propor- 
tion of  20  per  cent,  with  air,  and  no  ill  effects  were  produced.     Such 
-^  atmosphere  would  be  composed,  in  100  parts,  of  20  of  carbonic  acid, 
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16  of  oxygen,  and  64  of  niht>^en.  In  this  mixtnre,  if  carefally  madev 
combustion  cannot  be  maintained,  and  thus,  assnming  the  experimentB  to 
be  correct,  a  man  may  breathe  with  Bafety  and  live  for  a  time  in  air  in 
which  a  cnndle  will  not  bum.  On  the  other  hand,  Bernard's  experiments 
pi'ovc  that  although  in  the  enclosed  spaces  in  which  animals  actoally  died, 
the  proportions  of  oxygen  varied  from  3  and  5  to  even  39  per  cent,  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  never  exceeded  from  12  to  18  per  cent.  (*  Le« 
Sub.  Toxiques,'  p.  140.)  It  is  obvious  that  before  inferences  can  be 
fairly  drawn  from  experiments  on  human  beings,  there  should  be  not  only 
great  accuracy  in  measuring  proportions,  but  the  lungs  of  the  person  should 
be  completely  emptied  before  the  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  air  is 
introduced ;  and  the  mouth  and  nosti*ils  should  be  completely  closed  except 
where  the  tube  enters.  Unless  these  precautions  are  observed,  great  fat* 
l^cies  must  arise  in  the  performance  of  such  experiments.  If  such  a 
mixtnre  is  loosely  breathed  like  an  anaesthetic  vapour,  so  that  air  can  at  the 
same  time  freely  enter  the  lungs,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  which  if 
actually  taken  into  the  air-cells  must  be  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture. 
These  circumstances  may  account  for  the  conflicting  results  obtained — that 
human  beings  may  breathe  20  per  cent,  of  the  gas  without  danger,  while 
animals  perished  from  breathing  mixtures  in  which  the  gas  never  exceeded 
18  per  cent.     (See  Casper's  '  Vieiteljahrsschr.*  1864,  1,  p.  197.) 

It  is  a  question  whether  time  may  not  compensate  for  quantity.  A 
proportion  of  5  per  cent,  produces  no  immediate  evil  effects ;  but  could 
such  a  mixture  support  life  like  the  normal  atmosphere,  which  contain* 
only  from  l-2000th  to  l-2500th  pai-t  by  volume  ?  In  the  deep  Cornish 
mines  the  author  found  the  air  to  contain  2  per  cent,  of  carbonic  add, 
which  is  forty  times  greater  than  the  atmospheric  proportion.  The  miners 
suffer  seriously  in  health ;  and,  admitting  that  other  influences  are  at  wori^ 
to  account  for  this,  a  gas  which  operates  by  stopping  the  oxidation-changes 
of  the  blood  would  be  likely  to  produce  in  time  noxious  effects  on  the  bodj. 
The  fatal  proportion  in  all  ordinary  cases  may  be  taken  at  from  10  to  21** 
per  cent.,  and  even  less  when  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  produced  at  the 
expense  of  the  oxygen  containeil  in  an  enclosed  space. 

Sijm2>toni8. — The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  concentration  in  which  it  is  present  in  the  atmosphere 
respired.     Undiluted  carbonic  acid  gas  is  respired  with  difficulty,  or  not  at 
all,  and  produces  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  almost  instant  death.     When  it 
exists  in   a  fatal   pi'oportion  the  symptoms  commonly  obser\'ed  are  as 
follows : — Sensations  of  great  weight  in  the  head,  pressure  in  the  temples, 
ringing  in  the  ears,  with  a  pungent  sensation   in   the  nose;  a  strong 
tendency   to   sleep,  accompanied   by   giddiness,   and  so  great  a  loBS  of 
muscalar  power  that,  if  the  person  be  at  the  time  in  an  erect  posture,  he 
instantly  falls  to  the  ground  as  if  strnck.     The  breathing,  which  is  observed 
to  be  at  first  difficult  and  stertonius  (snoring),  becomes  suspended.    The 
action  of  the  henH,  which  on  the  first  accession  of  the  symptoms  is  veiy 
violent,  soon  ceases :  sensibility  is  lost,  and  the  person  now  falls  into  a 
pi'ofound  coma,  or  state  of  seeming  death.      The  warmth  of  the  bodj 
still  continues  :  the  limbs  are  relaxed  and  flexible,  but  they  have  been 
observed   in   some  instances  to   become  iigid,  or  even  convulsed.    The 
countenance  is  livid  or  of  a  leaden  colour,  especially  about  the  eyelids  and 
lips,  but  on  some  occasions  it  has  been  pale  and  placid.     The  access  of  these 
symptoms  is  stated  to  have  been  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  pleasing 
sensation  of  delirium,  while  at  others  the  most  acute  pains  have  been 
suffered.     In  some  instances  there  appeal's  to  have  been  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  for  the  affected  person  has  vomited  the  contents  of  his  stomach  in 
a  semi-dig^ted  state.    Those  who  have  been  resuscitated  have  felt  pain  in  tbe 
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dad,  or  pain  and  soreness  over  the  body  for  several  days  :  while,  in  a  few 
arere  oases,  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  has  sapervened  on  recovery. 

Appearances  after  death, — The  body  of  a  person  who  has  perished  from 
be  inhalation  of  carbonic  acid  is  said  to  retain  the  animal  heat,  cceteris 
aribusj  for  a  longer  period  than  nsnal ;  and  hence,  according  to  Orfila, 
idaverio  rigidity  does  not  commonly  manifest  itself  nntil  after  the  lapse  of 
lany  hoars.    In  a  case  to  be  afterwards  related  (p.  103) ,  the  body  was,  how- 
ver,  £oand  to  have  cooled  considerably  within  the  short  space  of  two  hours. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  mode  of  death  affects  the  rate  of 
ooling  or  the  access  of  rigidity.     In  some  instances  it  is  said  the  face  has 
leen  f oond  livid  and  swollen  and  the  features  distorted,  but  more  generally 
t  has  been  pale  and  placid,  as  if  the  persons  had  died  without  a  struggle 
DL  the  position  in  which  their  bodies  were  found.     The  skin  is  sometimes 
tivid  or  presents  patches  of  lividity,  and  the  limbs  are  quite  flaccid.     Th^ 
papils  have  been  found  dilated.     Internally,  the  venous  system  is  filled 
vith  liquid  blood  of  a  dark  colour.    In  death  from  carbonic  acid  as  a  result 
d  combustion,  the  blood  has  sometimes  had  a  light-red  colour.     This  is 
due  to  the  co-existence  of  carbonic  oxide  in  the  products  of  combustion. 
The  vessels  of  the  lungs  and  brain  are  observed  to  be  especially  in  a  state 
of  congestion.     The  tongue  appears  swollen,  and  it  is  stated  by  Orfila  that 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  often  interspersed  with 
dark  ecchymosed  patches.     The  following  appearances  were   met  with 
thirty  hours  after  death  in  the  bodies  of  two  adults,  a  male  and  a  female,  who 
died  from  the  accidental  introduction  of  carbonic  acid  into  their  bedroom 
hnn  burning  ashes.     Externally  there  was  nothing  unnatural,  excepting  a 
Um  slight  discolorations  on  the  back  of  the  man :  internally  there  was 
congestion  of  the  membranes  and  great  vessels  of  the  brain.     Each  lateral 
ventricle  contained  about  half  an  ounce  of  clear  serum,  the  lungs  were 
goilged  with  dark  blood,   and  the  lining  membrane  of    the  air-tubes 
(bronchi)  was  slightly  reddened.     The  left  sides  of  the  heart  were  nearly 
ompty:  the  right  contained  a  quantity  of  dark  half -coagulated  blood, 
lie  stomachs  were  healthy.     The  bodies  were  found  on  the  floor  of  the 
hedroom  in  positions  of  ease.     The  deceased  persons  had  had  the  power  to 
get  out  of  bed,  but  were  unable  to  escape  from  the  chamber.     It  will  be 
perceived  from  this  description  that  there  is  nothing  very  characteristic  in 
the  appearances,  and  thus  it  is  always  easy  to  ascribe  death  to  apoplexy 
or  some  other  cause ;   but  it  should  be  remembered  that  carbonic  acid 
itfielf  is  a  narcotic  poison,  inducing  cerebral  congestion  and  apoplexy. 

An  old  woman,  occupied  a  room  under  one  in  which  there  was  a 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  kept  in  store.  Owing  to  some  accident  a  carboy  was 
broken ;  the  acid  ran  through  the  ceiling  into  the  room  below,  acting  upon 
Mid  corroding  the  bed-coverings  of  the  deceased's  bed.  As  the  room  was 
Uled  with  nitrous  fumes,  a  chemist  was  consulted,  and  he  advised  that 
•rhiting  should  be  freely  used  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  the  acid. 
Hiis  advice  was  followed,  and  several  persons,  who  were  in  the  room 
Nitnessing  the  operation,  felt  oppressed  and  were  obliged  to  leave  it: 
hey  were  observed  to  stagger,  as  if  intoxicated,  on  reaching  the  sti^eet. 
Hie  room  was  then  completely  closed,  and  the  whiting  allowed  to  remain 
n  contact  with  the  acid.  The  deceased  had  suffered  from  diarrhoea  for  a 
ew  days  previously,  and  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  night-chair,  which 
ras  in  the  room  in  which  the  accident  had  occurred.  As  she  remained 
bsent  half-an-hour,  some  persons  entered  the  apartment,  and  found  her  in 
be  chair  unable  to  move.  She  was  taken  into  another  room,  and  on  a 
ledical  man  being  called  to  her,  he  found  her  sleepy,  comatose,  and  her 
lind  confused ;  there  was  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  extreme  lividity 
'  the  face  and  lips ;  the  arms  and  legs  were  cold,  and  the  pulse  was  fulU 
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In  spite  of  efforts  made  to  save  her,  she  dietl  in  about  an  honr  from  the 
time  at  which  she  had  entered  tlie  I'oom.     Those  who  found  hep  in  the 
apartment  do  not   appear  to  have  suffered.      This  was  a  case  of  slow 
poisoning  by  carbonic  acid,  for  no  carbonic  oxide  could  have  been  evolved 
from  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  chalk.     Age,  and  debility  from  previous 
illness,  may  account  for  the  unusual  circumstance  that  the  deceased  did  not 
recover  on  being  removed  to  a  pure  atmosphere.     In  1863,  a  boy  mounted 
on  a  forty-baiTcl  vat,  and  while  looking  through  the  man-hole  fell  amoi^r 
some  wet  hops,  and  speedily  died  fi'om  rt^spiring  the  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
acid.    Two  men  successively  endeavoured  to  rescue  the  boy,  but  each  died  in 
the  attempt.  In  the  same  year  a  man  at  Bromley  descended  into  a  large  vat, 
having  previously  applied  the  candle  test.    He  was  heard  to  cry  out  *  There 
is  gas  here,*  and  he  instantly  fell  back  dead :  he  had  probably  stirred  np 
the  contents  after  he  had  lowei*ed  the  candle.    ('Lancet,*  1864,  II.  p.  55i) 
Many  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind  are  ivpoi'ted.     Under  these  cirnim* 
stances  the  noxious  agent  is  pure  carbonic  acid  more  or  less  mixed  with  air. 
Analysis, — Sometimes  a  medical  jurist  may  be  required  to  state  the 
nature   of  the  gaseous  mixture  in  which  a  person  may  have  died.    He 
will  have  but  little  difficulty  in  determining  whether  carbonic  add  i» 
or  is  not  the  deleterious  agent  in  such  a  mixtui-e.     When  it  exists  in  a 
confined  atmosphere,  its  pivsence  may  be  identified,  if  previously  collected 
in   a  proper  vessel,  by  the  following  chai'acters : — 1.  It  extinguishes  a 
taper  if  the  proportion  be  above  12  or  15  per  cent. ;  and,  from  the  great 
density  of  the  gas,  the  smoke  of  the  extinguished  taper  may  be  commonly 
seen  to  float  on  its  surface.     2.  Lime-water,  or  a  solution  of  subacetate 
of  lead,   is  instantly  pi-ecipitatecl  white  when  ponred  into  a  jar  of  the 
gas;  and  the  precipitate  thus  formed  maybe  collected  by  filtration,  and 
proved  to  possess  the  well-known  pi-operties  of  calcium  or  lead  carbonate. 
Air  containing  only  1  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  affects  lime-water:  if 
it   amounts  to  2  per  cent,   a  few  cubic  inches  will  suffice  to  show  its 
presence  by  the  lime-water  test.     The  proportion  in  which  carbonic  add 
exists  in  a  mixture  may  be  detennined  by  introducing  into  a  measured 
quantity,  in  a  graduated  tube  over  mercury,  a  strong  solution  of  potash. 
Absorption  will   after  a  time  take  place,  and  the  degree  of  absorption 
will  indicate  the  pi*oportion  of  carbonic  acid  present.     When   this  gBS 
exists  in  a  confined  spot,  as  in  a  well  or  cellar,  it  may  be  generally  got  rid 
of  by  placing  within  the  stratum  a  pan  containing  slaked  lime,  loosely 
mixed  into  a  paste  with  water ;  by  exciting  combustion  at  the  month  d 
the  pit ;  or,  what  is  better  when  available,  by  a  jet  of  high-pressure  steam. 
Lives  are  often  successively  lost  on  these  occasions,  in  consequenc*e  of  one 
person  descending  after  another,  in  the  expectation  of  at  least  being  able 
to  attach  a  rope  to  the  body  of  his  companion.     The  moment  that  the 
month  comes  within  the  level  of  the  invisible  sti*atum  of  gas  all  muscnltf 
power  is  lost,  and  the  pt^i-son  commonly  sinks  lifeless.     Carbonic  acid  may 
be  collected  for  the  purpose  of  testing  by  lowering  a  bottle  filled  irith 
fine  dry  sand,  by  means  of  a  stnng  attacheil  to  the  nock,  and  guiding  the 
bottle  by  another  string  attached  to  its  base.     When  the  bottle  is  within 
the  stratum,  it  should  be  tumeil  with  its  mouth  downwai-ds;  and  when 
the  sand  has  fallen  out,  it  may  be  nipidly  raised,  with  its  month  upwards, 
by  pulling  the  string  attached  to  the  neck.     The  bottle  should  be  im^l^ 
<liately  stoppered,  and  the  contents  examined. 

CHARCOAL-VAPOUR.      CARBONIC   OXIDK.      GASES  OP  BLAST-Fl'RNACES. 

The  vapour  extricated  during  the  combustion  of  charcoal  is  not  puw 
carbonic  acid,  but  a  mixtui-e  of  gases.  It  operates  fatally  when  respired, 
]>artly  in  consequence  of  the  carbonic  acid  contained  ill  it|  and  partly  fro© 
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)  presence  of  a  variable  proportion  of  carbonic  oxide.  The  proportions 
these  gases,  however,  are  subject  to  variation,  according  to  whether  the 
nbnstion  is  vivid  or  not.  When  the  charcoal  burned  vividly,  the 
uititj  of  carbonic  acid  was  found  by  Orfila  to  be  less  than  when  it  was 
her  nearly  extinguished  or  beginning  to  bum.  In  the  former  case  the 
"bonic  acid  was  in  the  proportion  of  about  11  per  cent,  by  volume — in 
i  latter  the  proportion  amounted  to  about  14  per  cent.  Leblanc  found 
it  charcoal  burning  in  the  open  air  produced  about  one-half  per  cent,  of 
rbonic  oxide.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  low  or  imperfect  combustion  is 
^arable  to  the  production  of  this  gas,  and  it  operates  more  power-r 
ly  on  the  body  than  carbonic  acid.  According  to  Leblanc  a  bird  was 
led  instantly  by  breathing  air  containing  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
Ide ;  1  per  cent,  sufficed  to  cause  death  only  after  two  minutes.  ('  Ann. 
lyg.'  1843,  2,  54 ;  also  1864,  2,  48.)  Charcoal-vapour  may  be  regarded 
a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  aqueous  vapour,  and  partially 
nddized  air.  There  is  also  associated  with  it,  at  a  low  temperature, 
mall  quantity  of  carburetted  hydrogen.  This  does  not  appear  to  take 
f  part  in  the  fatal  effects  produced  by  the  vapour :  these  are  owing  to 
)  action  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  and  according  to  Bernard 
mixture  of  the  two  is  more  destructive  than  either  gas  separately. 
[jes  Sub.  Toxiques,'  p.  212.)  Leblanc  endeavoured  to  determine  the  pro- 
rtion  of  the  gases  in  charcoal-vapour  when  this  was  in  such  a  con- 
ion  as  to  prove  fatal  to  animal  life.  The  vapour  was  conducted  fi'om 
ne  fully-ignited  fuel  into  an  enclosed  space  in  which  there  was  a  middle- 
ed  dog  whose  condition  could  be  watched.  In  ten  minutes  the  animal 
I  exhausted,  and  in  twenty  minutes  it  died,  after  some  hard  breathing, 
candle  burnt  with  its  usual  brightness  in  the  closed  room,  and  it  was 
Ij  ten  minutes  after  the  death  of  the  dog  that  the  flame  of  the  candle, 
ter  becoming  gradually  paler,  was  extinguished.  The  air  of  the  chamber 
IB  at  this  time  collected  and  analysed :  it  contained,  in  100  parts — carbonic 
id,  4*61 ;  carbonic  oxide,  0*54 ;  carburetted  hydrogen,  0*04 ;  oxygen, 
►'19;  and  nitrogen,  75*62.  It  would  thus  appear  that  less  than  5  per 
nt.  of  carbonic  acid  is  fatal  to  life  when  so  little  as  one-half  per  cent,  of 
•rbonic  oxide  is  mixed  with  it.  (Bernard,  op.  cit.  p.  159.)  The  burning 
a  candle  under  the  circumstances  showed  that  oxy-combustion  might  be 
aintained  in  a  mixture  by  which  an  animal  is  killed,  and  therefore  a 
duUe  can  furnish  no  criterion  of  safety  in  apartments  in  which  charcoal 
tt  been  burnt. 

Symptoms  and  appearances  after  death. — The  following  case  illustrates 
e  effects  of  charcoal-vapour.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  27,  p.  693.)  A  man  was 
sailing  the  windows  of  three  small  rooms  on  the  basement-floor  of  a  house. 
16  first  room  had  a  door  opening  into  a  court-yard ;  the  others  merely 
Qimnnicated  with  each  other  by  a  central  door,  and  there  was  no  fireplace 
any  one  of  them.  A  brazier  of  burning  charcoal  had  been  placed  in  the 
ter  room  for  the  purpose  of  drying  it,  but  it  appeared  that  the  deceased 
i  shut  the  outer  door,  and  had  removed  the  brazier  into  the  inner  room 
the  three,  leaving  the  communicating  doors  open.  In  two  hours  the  man 
B  found  quite  dead,  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  middle  room.  The  counte- 
ice  was  pale,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  skin  :  the  eyes  were  bright  and 
ring,  the  pupils  widely  dilated,  the  lips  bloodless,  the  jaws  firmly  fixed, 

tongue  protruding;  and  the  face  and  the  limbs  were  cold.  Some 
thy  mucus  had  escaped  from  the  mouth.     The  person  who  discovered 

deceased,  found  the  ashes  in  the  brazier  still  burning,  and  he  experienced 
at  oppression  in  breathing.  An  inquest  was  held,  without  an  inspection 
the  body,  and  a  verdict  of  '  accidental  death  '  returned.  The  body  was 
nrwarda  inspected.     On  opening  the  head,  the  vessels  on  the  surface 
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of  the  brain  were  found  mnch  distended  with  dark  liquid  blood;  the 
pia  mater  was  bedewed  with  senun.     The  brain  was  of  nnnsnallj  firm 
consistency,  and  numerous  bloody  points  appeared  on  making  a  section 
of  it.     The  lateral  ventricles  were  distended  with  about  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  pale  serum,  and  the  vessels  of  the  choroid  plexus  were  mucb  con- 
gested.    The  cerebellum  was  firm,  and  presented  on   section  numerous 
bloody  points.     About  two  ounces  of  serum,  tinged  with  blood,  were  col- 
lected from  the  base  of  the  skull.     The  lungs  had  a  slate-colour.     On  the 
left  side  of  the  chest  there  were  eight  ounces  of  serum^  tinged  with  blood, 
and  nearly  an  equal  quantity  on  the  light  side.   On  catting  into  the  organs, 
a  large  quantity  of  serons  finid  mixed  with  blood,  escaped.     The  bronchial 
tubes  were  filled  with  a  frothy  fluid  tinged  with  blood.     The  pericardium 
contained  an  oance  of  pale  semm ;  the  heart  was  enlarged, — its  cavities 
contained  no  blood :  the  liver  and  kidneys  were,  however,  much  goiged. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  death  was  the  inhalation  of  charcosl- 
vaponr ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  man  died  fi*om  breathing  but  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion.    The  capacity  of  the  chambers  must  have  nearly 
reached  two  thoasand  cubic  feet ;  the  deceased  had  been  there  only  two 
hours,  and  when  the  person  who  discovered  him  entered  the  rooms,  the 
air  was  not  so  \ntiated  but  that  ho  could  breathe,  although  with  some 
oppression.     The  fuel  was  then  in  a  state  of  combustion. 

In  a  case  of  death  from  charcoal- vapour,  which  was  referred  to  Paget  and 
the  author,  there  was  a  considerable  effasion  of  blood  in  the  submucous  tissae 
of  the  stomach.  This  appearance  led  at  first  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  irritant 
poisoning.  A  full  investigation  of  the  circumstances,  however,  showed 
that  the  suspicion  was  unfounded.  The  vapour  had  descended  throng 
a  flue  communicating  with  the  bedroom  in  which  deceased  slept  with  her 
husband :  it  destroyed  the  wife,  and  nearly  killed  the  husband.  A  store 
with  bnming  charcoal  had  been  placed  in  the  room  above  that  in  whidi 
the  couple  slept,  and  an  iron  pipe  conveyed  the  products  of  combustion 
into  a  flae,  whence  they  descended  into  the  bedroom  and  caused  the  fatal 
accident.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  account  for  the  mode  by  which  these 
gaseous  mixtures  find  their  way  into  an  apartment.  In  the  above-mentioned 
case  thtM'C  was  great  difficulty  in  procuring  coiTCct  information.  There  was 
neither  fii'c  in  the  bedroom  nor  any  source  of  combustion,  and  this  at  firtt 
strengthened  the  suspicion  that  the  husband  must  have  poisoned  the  wife 
at  their  sapper  on  the  previous  night.  Devergie  relates  a  somewhat  similar 
case,  in  which  the  wife  was  found  dead  in  bed,  while  the  husbskud,  lying 
by  her  side,  "was  in  a  state  of  unconscioasness,  from  which  he  did  not 
recover  until  the  next  day.  In  this  case  thei*c  was  no  stove  or  fire,  or  any 
scarce  of  cf)mba8tion  in  the  room.  The  noxious  gases  must  have  leaked 
into  the  room  through  fissures  in  a  chimney  adjoining  it.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1871,  2,  441.)  A  mother  and  daughter  went  to  bed.  In  the  morning,  the 
daup^hter  was  found  on  her  face  dead — the  face  livid,  and  there  had  been 
copious  bleeding  from  the  nose.  The  mother  was  insensible,  and  recovered 
only  after  many  hours  under  ti'catment.  The  cause  of  the  accident  was 
traced  to  an  imperfect  joint  in  a  famace-flue,  which  passed  through  the 
bedroom  to  a  chimney.  This  adjoined  their  bed,  and  the  leakage  took 
place  directly  upon  them.  The  door  was  shut,  and  the  smell,  when  first 
perceived,  was  supposed  to  come  in  from  the  outside.  (*  Med.  6az.'  voL  47, 
p.  412.) 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  products  of  com- 
bustion is  reported  ('  Ed.  Month.  Jour.'  I860,  I,  642).  In  a  case  which 
occurred  to  Gu^i-ard  the  liver  and  spleen  were  found  goi^ged  with  dark 
liquid  blood ;  the  heart  was  collapsed,  and  its  cavities  were  empty,  but 
liquid  and  dark-coloured  blood  flowed  from  the  large  vessels.     The  wind- 
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ipe  and  bronchi  liad  a  red  colour,  and  were  filled  with  frothy  mncus.  The 
lembranes  of  the  brain  were  congested,  and  the  sinuses  gorged  with  fluid 
»lood.  The  face  was  pale,  the  eyelids  were  closed,  the  pupils  natural. 
liere  were  livid  patches  on  the  body.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1843,  2,  67.) 

The  vapours  which  escape  from  ordinary  blast-furnaces  appear  to  owe 
heir  noxious  effects  to  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide — 
hieflj  the  latter.     Such  a  mixture  has  no  particular  odour,  and  therefore 
lives  no  warning  of  its  presence.     The  following  case  shows  in  what  an 
naidious  manner  life  may  be  destroyed  by  leakage  of  these  vapours:  it 
18  reported  by  Percy,  in  his  'Metallurgy'  (vol.  2,  p.  531).    Mr,  Truran^ 
engineer  of  the  Dowlas  Works,  was  found  dead  in  his  office.    A  brick 
cahert  had  been  made  through  a  pile  of  cinders  (or  cinder-tip)  for  convey- 
ing the  blast-gases  to  the  forge-boilers.     The  deceased's  office  was  built 
upon  this  cinder-tip,  about  from  ten  to  fifteen  yards  from  the  side  of  the 
culvert.    A  few  days  after  the  gases  had  been  turned  through  the  culvert, 
Tmfan  went  to  his  office  about  midday.     In  the  evening,  as  he  did  not 
lefcom  home  as  usual,  his  family  made  search  for  him,  and  he  was  found 
Ijing  dead  on  the  floor  of  his  room.    He  had  been  sitting  at  his  desk'with 
tome  drawings  before  him,  and  he  had  evidently  fallen  dead  from  his  seat 
owing  to  the  efTect  of  the  gases.     The  smell  of  the  furnace-gases  was 
<|iiite  perceptible  on  entering  the  office  :  the  gases  had  leaked  through  the 
cbder-tip  and  the  bricked  culvert  into  the  office.     The  death  of  the  Halls 
(hnaband  and  wife)  at  Sheffield,  in  1862,  was  owing  to  a  similar  leakage 
into  their  bedroom  of  the  vapour  of  smouldering  ashes.    In  1870,  four  men 
lort  their  lives  in  the  ironworks  of  North  Staffordshire  as  a  result  of  the 
poiaonous  action  of  this  waste  gas  from  the  blast-furnaces. 

Power  of  locomotioTkk — It  often  excites  surprise  on  these  occasions  that 
no  exertion  is  made  to  escape,  when  it  would  apparently  require  but  slight 
Hbrts  on  the  part  of  the  person  affected.  The  fact  is  that  the  action  of 
the  Tapour  is  sometimes  very  insidious  :  one  of  its  first  effects  is  to  create 
«n  utter  prostration  of  strength,  so  that  even  on  a  person  awake  and  active, 
•8  in  the  case  above  related,  the  gas  may  speedily  produce  perfect  in- 
ability to  move  or  to  call  for  assistance.  The  editor  has  had  personal 
ttperience  of  this.  For  some  remarks  on  the  action  of  charcoal-vapour 
V  Bird,  see  *  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1839 ;  and  for  a  case  illustrative  of  the 
™gerous  effects  of  the  diluted  vapour,  see  *  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.' 
^ol.  1,  p.  541.  In  this  instance  a  charcoal  brazier  was  left,  only  for  a 
riiort  time,  in  the  cell  of  a  prison.  It  was  removed,  and  the  prisoners 
went  to  sleep.  They  experienced  no  particular  effects  at  first,  but  after 
•>me  hours  two  were  found  dead.  Thus,  then,  an  atmosphere  which  can 
be  breathed  for  a  short  time  with  impunity  may  ultimately  destroy  life. 

In  a  case  of  alleged  murder  by  charcoal  vapour  in  Paris,  a  question 
Was  put  to   the  medical  witnesses   respecting   the   qua/ntity  of  charcoal 
Inquired  to  be  burnt  in  a  particular  chamber  in  order  to   asphyxiate 
two  adult  persons.     (*Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1837,  1,  201;   1840,  p.  176:   also 
*Brit.  and   For.   Rev.'  No.   11,   p.   240,   and   No.   23,   p.   264.)       This 
C[oe8tion  could  of  course  only  be  answered  approximately;   because  in 
burning  charcoal,  the  sole  product  is  not  carbonic  acid,  and  the  substance 
itself  is  not  pure   carbon.      Then,   again,   much   of  the   carbonic  acid 
formed  may  escape  in  various  ways  from  an  imperfectly  closed  apartment. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  infer  the  quantity  of  charcoal  consumed  from  tho 
weight  of  ashes  found  in  the  apai*tment,  but  no  satisfactory  answer  could 
be  given  to  this  question.    The  prisoner  was,  however,  convicted  of  murder- 
ing his  wife  by  charcoal- vapour. 

Devergie  has  shown  that  the  smothered  combustion  of  wood  may  lead 
c  the  evolution  of  a  noxious  vapour  (carbonic  oxide),  and  give  rise  to 
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dangerons   conseqnences.     ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1835,  1,  442.)     His  remaib 
have  been  confirmed  by  two  cases  published  by  Bayard   and  Tardien. 
A  man  and   his  wife  were   found  dead   in  bed.      There  was  a  smoky 
vapour  in  the  apartment,  but  no   fire  had  been   lighted  in  the  grate, 
and  the  chimney  was  blocked  up.     The  planks  of  the  floor  were  widely 
separated,  and  there  was  a  large  hole  in  the  boards  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
communicating  with   the  apartment  below.      It   was  found  that  some 
joists  connected  with  the  flue  of  an  iix>n  plate,  which  had  been  heated  for 
making  confectionery  the  previous   day,  were   in  a  smouldering  state; 
that  the  vapour  had  entered  the  bedroom  of  the  deceased  through  the 
crevices  in  the  floor,  and,  not  finding  a  vent  by  the  chimney,  had  led  to 
these  fatal  results.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  source  of  combustion  was 
nearly  nine  yards  distant,  and  one  person,  who  slept  nearer  to  the  flue  of 
the  iron  plate,  entirely  escaped.     In  the  body  of  the  husband  the  skin  was 
of  a  reddish  tint,  the  blood  liquid,  the  cavities  of  the  heart  empty,  the 
lungs  gorged,  and  there  were  no  subpleural  ecchymoses.     In  the  body  of 
the  wife  there  was  less  redness  of  the  skin ;  the  blood  was  coagulated  in  the 
cavities  of  the  heart,  pinncipally  on  the  right  side  extending  to  the  vessels; 
there  was  less  engorgement  of  the  lungs,  and  a  great  number  of  subplenial 
ecchymoses,  indicating  that  strong  efforts  had  been  made  to  I'espire.   There 
was  at  first  a  suspicion  of  poisoning,  which  was  only  I'emoved  by  a  close 
examination  of  the  locality.     ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  Oct.  1845,  p.  369.)    Schanen- 
burg  has  published  the  cases  of  two  childi*en  who  were  destroyed  in  an 
hour  by  the  vapour  of  burning  wood.     The  mother  had  accidentally  shni 
them  up  in  a  room  into  which  the  vapour  leaked  from  the  wood  employed 
to  heat  an  oven.     In  each  case  the  brain  and  its  membranes  were  fonnd 
highly  congested,  while  the  lungs  wei*e  collapsed,  and  contained  no  more 
blood  than  is  usually  found  in  them.     (' Vierteljahrsschr.'  1872,  1,  40.) 

Combustion  in  mixtures  containitig  carho7iic  acid. — In  reference  to  snffo- 
cation  by  carbonic  acid,  it  is  a  matter  of  popular  belief — and,  in  fact,  it  has 
been  often  asserted  by  writers  on  asphyxia — ^that  the  burning  of  a  candle  in 
a  suspected  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  air  is  a  satisfactoiy  proof  that  th^- 
atmosphere  may  be  breathed  with  safety,  ObseiTations  have,  however,  tended 
to  show  that  this  statement  is  not  to  be  relied  on  as  affording  an  indication  of 
security.  A  case  is  related  by  Christison,  whei-e  a  servant,  on  entering  a  cellar 
in  which  grape  juice  was  fermenting,  was  suddenly  seized  with  giddine» 
She  dropped  her  candle  on  the  floor,  but  had  time  to  leave  the  cellar  and 
shut  the  door  behind  her,  when  she  fell  down  senseless.    Those  who  went  to 
her  assistance  found,  on  opening  the  door,  that  the  candle  was  still  burning* 
Other  cases  are  reported  in  which  pei'sons  have  been  discovered  to  be  in  s 
state  of  deep  coma,  while  a  pan  of  charcoal  was  still  burning  in  the  apart- 
ment  (p.    103).     The  results  of  some  experiments  on   this  subject  led 
the  author  to  the  conclusion  that  a  candle  will  bum  in  air  which  is  c(»n- 
bined  with  even  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of  carbonic-acid  gas ;  and 
although  such  mixtures  might  not  prove  immediately  fatal  to  man,  yet 
they  would  soon  give  rise  to  giddiness,  insensibility,  and  ultimately  deathi 
in  those  who,  after  having  been  once  immersed  in  them,  did  not  hasten  to 
quit  the  spot.    In  air  containing  a  smaller  proportion  than  this  (5  or  6  per 
cent.),  a  candle  will  readily  bui*n,  but  it  is  probable  that  such  a  mixtnre 
could  not  be  long  breathed  without  causing  serious  symptoms ;  hence  the 
burning  of  a  candle  can  be  no  criterion  of  safety  against  the  effects  of  carbonic 
acid.     It  is  true  that  in  gaseous  mixtures,  where  a  candle  is  extinguished, 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  venture ;  but  the  converse  of  this  proposition  is 
not  true — namely,  that  a  mixtnre  in  which  a  candle  bums  may  be  always 
breathed  with  safety. 

Diffusion  of  carbonic  acid, — Of  late  years  some  important  medico-legal 
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nestions  liave  arisen,  relative  to  the  diffusion  of  this  gas  in  air,  when 
woduced  by  combustion.     It  has  been  supposed  that,  owing  to  its  great 
iensitj  (1"52),  it  would  collect  on  the  floor  of  an  apartment,  would  gradually 
ise  upwards,  and  suffocate  persons  at  different  times,  according  to  the 
Bvel  on  which  they  might  happen  to  be  placed.     Questions  on  this  subject 
lave  been  variously  answered,  and  a  great  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen 
unong  witnesses.     There  are  two  important  points  on  which  a  correct 
uwwer  to  this  inquiry  must  be  based : — 1.  The  law  of  the  diffusion  of 
R&ses;  and   2.   The  effect  of  heat  in  greatly  diminishing  the   specific 
Kiavity  of  a  gas  naturally  heavier  than  air.     There  is  no  doubt  that  in  a 
MflTow  or  conflned  vessel,  exposed  to  air,  carbonic  acid  is  slow  in  escaping ; 
nerertheless  it  mixes  with  air,  and  passes  off  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the 
snr^e  exposed.   In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  in  spite  of  its  great  specific 
gravity,  none  will  be  contained  within  the  vessel.     The  well-known  Grotta 
del  Cane  at  Pozzuoli,  near  Naples,  has  been  referred  to  by  those  who  hold 
that  carbonic  acid  always  tends  to  remain  on  the  lowest  level ;  but  it  has 
l)een  forgotten  that,  in  this  and  similar  excavations,  carbonic  acid  is  con- 
tinually issuing  from  crevices  in  the  soil,  so  that  that  which  is  lost  by 
diffusion  is  continually  replaced.     It  may  suffice  to  state,  that  air  and 
wrbonic  acid  mix  readily  on  contact  in  all  proportions,  although  they  enter 
into  no  chemical  union.     Thus,  then,  at  common  temperatures,  carbonic 
acid  has  no  tendency  to  remain  on  the  floor  or  soil,  when  there  is  a  free 
access  of  air  or  contact  with  other  gases.     The  high  temperature  produced 
hjr  combustion  diminishes  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas,  and  the  carbonic 
add  therefore  ascends  with  the  heated  current  of  air,  and  diffuses  itself 
in  the  upper  part  of  an  apartment,  when  there  are  no  means  of  canying 
it  off.    This  is  a  fact  demonstrable   by  many  simple   experiments.     In 
burning  a  quantity  of  charcoal  actively  in  an  open  brazier  raised  above 
the  floor  in  a  large  apartment,  the  author  found  that  the  proportion  of 
cwhonic  acid  was  nearly  equal  in  air  taken  from  a  foot  above  and  a  foot 
Wow  the  level  of  the  source  of  combustion,  there  being  no  perceptible  lateral 
currents  to  affect  the  results.     Hence  it  follows  that  carbonic  acid  produced 
l>y  combustion  has  no  tendency  to  collect  at  the  lowest  level — that  it  is 
uniformly  diffused  around;  and  probably  it  would  be  found,  by  careful 
experiments,  that  within  apartments  of  small  dimensions — those  in  which 
persons  are  often  accidentally  suffocated — the  upper  strata  of  air  contain 
M  much  carbonic  acid  as  the  lower.     For  this  reason  a  room  with  a  low 
filing  is  more  dangerous   than  one  which  is  high-pitched.     In  a  room 
%hted  by  gas,  the  editor  finds  that  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
m  the  upper  strata  largely  exceeds  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  room. 

In  a  very  large  apartment,  it  would  of  course  be  improper  to  test  the 
suffocating  properties  of  the  air,  by  the  examination  of  it  at  a  great 
'listance  from  the  source  of  combustion;  since  a  person  situated  near 
^his  spot  might  be  destroyed,  while  one  at  a  distance  might  escape — the 
•arbonic  acid  not  having  become  completely  diffused ;  or,  supposing  it  to 
•e  entirely  diffused,  the  proportion  may  be  so  small  as  to  render  it  harmless, 
t  is  well  known,  by  the  effects  of  the  vapour  of  a  lime-kiln,  that  one  person 
ring  at  the  edge  of  the  kiln  may  be  destroyed,  while  another  at  ten  yards' 
istance,  either  on  the  same  or  at  a  lower  level,  may  entirely  escape ;  and  it 
ould  not  be  possible,  in  such  a  case,  to  speculate  upon  the  proportion  of 
rbonic  acid  which  had  destroyed  life,  except  by  collecting  the  air  from 
e  spot  where  the  accident  occurred,  and  at  or  about  the  time  of  its 
cnrrence.  Another  fallacy  appears  to  be,  that  because  a  dead  body  is 
and  recumbent,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  person  must  have  lain  down 
d  have  been  destroyed  while  sleeping.  The  dead  body  of  a  person  must 
vaya  be  found  thus  lying  on  a  floor,  unless  it  be  suppoi'ted ;  but  suffoca- 
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tion  may  have  actually  taken  place,  or  at  least  have  commenced,  when  the 
deceased  was  in  the  sitting  or  erect  posture.   Admitting  that  carbonic  acid 
diffuses  itself  rapidly  from  combustion  in  a  small  and  closed  room,  it  has 
been  supposed  that,  after  having  become  mixed  with  the  air,  it  would 
again  in  great  part  separate,  and,  owing  to  its  superior  density,  fall  to  the 
lowest  level  on  cooling.     In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said, — 1.  That  all 
the  facts  are  against  the  opinion ;  for  hea\'y  and  light  gases,  when  once 
really  mixed,  ever  again  separate  from  each  other.     2.  Practically  this 
explanation  amounts  to  nothing ;  because  before  the  gas  had  cooled  and 
reacquired  its  ordinary  specific  gravity,  its  asphyxiating  properties  would 
pi'obably  have  had  their  full  effect  on  all  living  persons  within  its  reach. 
Pei-sons  are  not  suffocated  by  carbonic  acid  after  the  fuel  is  extinguished, 
and  the  room  cooled ;  but  the  poisonous  action  of  the  gas  is  conmionlj 
manifested  while  the  fuel  is  still  burning.     The  inferences  which  we  are 
entitled  to  draw  from  the  preceding  observations,  are — 1.  That  in  a  small 
and  close  room,  persons  ai*e  liable  to  suffocation  at  all  levels,  from  the  very 
equal  and  rapid  diffusion  of  carbonic  acid  during  combustion  ;  2.  That  in 
a  large  room,  unless  the  gas  be  very  rapidly  diffused  by  a  current,  the  air 
around  the  source  of  combustion  may  become  impregnated  with  a  poisonous 
proportion  of  the  gas,  while  that  at  a  distance  might  be  still  capable  of 
supporting   life;   because   carbonic  acid  requires   time   for   its  equable 
diffusion  over  a  very  large  space. 

CARBOKIC   OXIDE. 

The  noxious  effects  of  the  vapour  of  burning  charcoal  are  now  con- 
sidered to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  oxide.  The  action  of 
this  gas  upon  animal  life  has  been  made  a  subject  of  experiment  bj 
Bernard.  ('  Lemons  sur  les  Sub.  Tox.'  p.  164.)  An  atmosphere  containing 
from  5  to  6  per  cent,  will  destroy  life,  and  in  the  proportion  of  10  per  cent 
it  was  found  by  Gr^haut  to  be  very  poisonous  to  animals.  Letheby  found 
that  2  per  cent,  killed  a  guinea-pig  in  two  minutes  ;  and  one-half  per  cent- 
killed  birds  in  three  minutes.  The  action  of  carbonic  oxide  on  the  body 
is  that  of  a  pure  nai'cotic  poison.  Tourdes  has  ascertained  that  rabbits 
died  in  twenty-three  minutes,  when  kept  in  an  atmosphere  containing 
1-1 5th  of  its  volume  of  pure  carbonic  oxide ;  when  the  proportion  vas 
l-30th  they  died  in  thirty-seven  minutes,  and  when  l-8th  in  seven  minutes. 
The  animals  showed  no  sign  of  pain  :  they  fell  insensible,  and  either  died 
at  once,  without  convulsions,  or  they  gradually  passed  into  a  state  of 
profound  coma. 

Carbonic  oxide  when  inhaled  for  a  short  time  produces  headache,  pulsa- 
tion in  the  temples,  giddiness,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  great  prostration. 
These  symptoms  are  followed,  in  fatal  cases,  by  insensibility  and  coma* 
Convulsions  have  also  been  observed.  The  blood  is  brightened  in  colons 
by  this  gas,  while  it  is  darkened  by  carbonic  acid.  Bernard  has  observed 
that  this  bright  colour  has  been  retained  for  three  weeks ;  and  he  considers 
the  mode  of  action  of  this  gaseous  poison  to  be,  that  it  prevents  the  arterial 
blood  of  the  body  from  becoming  venous,  while  carbonic  acid  operates  by 
preventing  the  venous  blood  from  becoming  ai'terial.    (Op.  cit.  pp.  182, 195.) 

Carbonic  oxide  has  been  found  to  pass  rapidly  into  the  blood.  Thus, 
in  an  animal  breathing  air  containing  10  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide,  this 
gas  was  found  in  the  blood  in  a  proportion  of  4  per  cent,  in  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  seconds  after  the  gas  was  breathed.  At  the  same  time  the 
amount  of  oxygen  was  much  reduced.  (*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc'  Oct.  1870, 
p.  527.)  Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  its  presence  in  the 
blood  by  spectrum-analysis.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1871,  1,  439;  also  Casper's 
*  Viert€ljahp8schr.'  1864,  1,  198.) 
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This  condition  of  the  blood  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide 
ij  occasion  some  doubt  of  the  cause  of  death,  in  cases  of  suffocation  by 
e.  In  1858  an  inquiry  took  place  into  the  cause  of  death  -of  fourteen 
TBona,  owing  to  fire  in  a  house  in  Bloomsbury.  The  medical  witness,  on 
aunining  the  bodies,  found  a  redness  of  the  muscles  and  a  redness  of  the 
ood.  He  therefore  thought  that  death  was  not  caused  by  suffocation, 
at  from  the  inhalation  of  arsenical  vapours,  owing  to  some  minerals  con- 
dning  arsenic  having  been  partially  consumed  during  the  fire.  But  there 
ras  a  total  want  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  vapours  of  arsenic,  when 
ireathed,  would  cause  death  so  speedily  as  the  noxious  gases  evolved  by 
ne,  or  that  they  would  redden  the  blood  and  muscles.  On  the  other  hand, 
tbe  breathing  of  carbonic  oxide  would  explain  these  facts.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  in  many  of  the  ob6ei*ved  cases  of  death  from  charcoal- vapour, 
the  blood  has  had  a  darker  colour  than  natural :  the  gp^eater  solubility  of 
cirlxmic  acid,  and  the  larger  proportion  in  which  it  is  produced,  may 
acoonnt  for  this  effect.  Letheby  found,  on  inspection,  that  the  blood  was 
redder  than  usual,  that  the  muscles  of  the  heart  were  somewhat  gorged, 
and  that  the  brain  was  congested.     ('  Lancet,'  1861.  I.  p.  219i) 

Among  the  appearances  observed  in  animals  destroyed  by  this  gas, 
Ssabinski  has  pointed  out  an  anaamic  (bloodless)  condition  of  the  spleen. 
This  organ  had  a  rose-red  colour,  but  when  a  section  of  it  was  made, 
waroely  any  blood  flowed  from  it.    (Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1867, 2, 171). 

COAL   AND   COKE   VAPOURS,      SULPHUROUS  ACID. 

Products  from  huming  coal  and  coke. — The  gases  given  off  in  the 
wnothered  combustion  of  coal  or  coke  are  of  a  compound  nature.  In 
addition  to  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  close  room  in  which  such  a  combustion  has  been  goiog  on, 
8VLPBUB0US  ACID  OAS,  and  from  coal,  in  addition  to  this,  the  sulphuretted 
ud  carhuretted  hydrogen  gases.  These  emanations  are  equally  fatal  to 
He;  but  in  consequence  of  their  very  irritating  properties  they  give  warn- 
ing of  their  presence,  and  are  therefore  less  liable  to  occasion  fatal 
accidents.  The  sulphurous  acid  gas,  when  existing  in  a  small  proportion 
in  air,  has  the  effect  of  irritating  the  air-passages  so  violently  that,  if 
wcidentally  breathed,  it  would  commonly  compel  the  person  to  leave  the 
*|»t  before  the  vapours  had  become  sufficiently  concentrated  to  destroy 
Hfe.  Nevertheless,  accidents  from  the  combustion  of  coal  and  coke  some- 
times occur. 

Symptoms  and  appearances, — The  following  cases  will  convey  a  know- 
ledge of  the  symptoms  and  appearances  which  may  be  met  with  on  these 
occasions.  Some  years  since  four  persons,  in  a  state  of  asphyxia,  were 
biought  into  Guy's  Hospital.  It  appeared  that  on  the  previous  evening 
thej  had  shut  themselves  up  in  the  forecastle  of  a  coal-brig,  and  had  made 
^6e,  About  6  or  7  o'clock  on  the  same  evening  one  of  the  crew  un- 
Wnkingly  placed  a  covering  over  the  flue  on  the  outside,  and  thus  stopped 
he  escape  of  smoke  from  the  fire,  which  was  made  of  a  coal  containing 
auch  sulphur.  Early  in  the  morning  one  of  the  crew,  on  opening  the 
atches  observed  three  of  the  inmates  lying  on  the  floor  senseless  and 
x)thing  at  the  mouth,  and  the  fourth  in  his  crib  in  a  similar  condition, 
he  air  in  the  place  was  most  offensive.  After  the  men  were  brought  on 
?ck,  one  of  them,  aged  21,  began  to  recover,  and  when  brought  to  the 
)8pital  he  seemed  only  giddy,  as  if  intoxicated ;  he  soon  completely  re- 
rvered.  Another,  aged  40,  after  breathing  oxygen  gas  and  taking  some 
andy  and  ammonia,  showed  no  signs  of  recovery,  but  died  in  a  few 
»ur8.  A  third,  aged  17,  soon  began  to  rally,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  was 
fie  to  answer  questions.    He  declared  that  at  the  time  of  the  accident  he 
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felt  DO  pain,  senne  of  oppression  or  weight,  either  in  his  head  or  chest. 
The  fourth,  aged  15,  died  the  following  day,  having  exhibited  no  signs 
of  i*allying.     Stimulants  were  administered  and  warm  fomentations  were 
used,  but  all  efforts  to  produce  reaction  failed.     The  appearance  of  these 
persons  when  brought  in   was  as  follows: — The   lips  were   purple,  the 
countenance  livid,  the  surface  of    the  body  cold,  the  hands   and  nuls 
purple,  the  respiration  quick  and  short — the  pulse  small,  quick,  and  feeble; 
the   pupils  were  fixed,  and  there  was  total  insensibility.     The  body  of 
the  man  aged  40  was  inspected  four  hours  after  death.     The  membranes 
of  the  brain  were  congested,  and  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  under 
the  arachnoid  or  middle  membrane  ;  the  sinuses  were  goi^ged  with  blood ; 
the   lungs  were  in  a  state  of  great   congestion,  as  were  also  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart.     It  was  i<emarked  that,  in  its  congested  condition, 
this  corpse  was  similar  in  appearance  to  that   of  an  executed  culprit. 
The  body  of  the  lad,  aged  15,  was  inspected  about  thirty- three  hours  after 
death.    Under  the  pia  mater  or  inner  membrane  of  the  brain,  was  obserred 
one  small  ecohymosed  spot ;  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  there  were  mwe 
blo<Kly  points  than  usual;  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  was  found  under  the 
arachnoid  membrane,  and  the  sinuses  were  full  of  coagulated  blood.    The 
lungs  showed  no  congestion,  but  the  right  c^avities  of  the  heart  were  much 
distended  with  blood.    (For  a  report  of  cases  of  recovery  from  the  effects  of 
coal- vapour,  see  '  Med.  Gaz.'  \},  p.  1^35  ;  also  '  Dub.  Med.  Press,'  Jan.  dli 
184l>,  p.  t)9  ;  and  *  Med.  Gaz.'  p.  43,  1>37.) 

A  man  lost  his  life  from  sleeping  in  a  (rlosed  room  with  a  fire  to  which 
there  was  no  flue.  The  lungs  were  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  wind- 
pipe and  bronchi  were  filled  with  a  frothy  muco-sanguineous  fluid;  the 
mucous  membrane  l)eneath  was  slightly  injected;  there  was  a  smaO 
effusion  in  each  pleui'al  cavity ;  the  right  side  of  the  heart  was  full  of  dark 
liquid  bloo<l ;  the  dura  mater  was  mu(;h  injected ;  the  sinuses  of  the  bnin 
and  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater  were  completely  congested,  and  there  was 
subarachnoid  effusion.  The  substance  of  the  brain,  when  cut,  presented 
nuniei*ous  bloody  points.  (*  Ed.  Month.  Jour.'  April,  1847,  p.  763.)  In 
the  *  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  (1852,  1,  p.  353)  the  i-eader  will  find  an  account 
of  three  cases  of  recovery  fi-om  the  effects  of  coal-vapour.  (See  also,  fw 
other  cases  which  proved  fatal,  the  same  journal,  1860,  1,  p.  323.)  In 
Jununrv,  188;},  two  female  domestic  servants  died  at  Glossop,  by  the 
inhalation  of  the  fumes  from  a  stove  in  which  coke  was  used  as  fuel.  The 
girls  slept  in  an  attic  adjoining  a  chapel ;  and  one  morning  they  were 
found  dead.  When  the  paper  was  stripped  from  the  wall  of  the  attic  in 
which  the  girls  slept,  it  was  discovereil  that  the  fumes  fi-om  the  burning 
coke  used  for  heating  the  chapel  had  passed  into  the  bedroom.  No 
unusual  smell  was  perceivetl  when  the  n)om  was  entered  and  the  bodies 
found.     Indeed,  suicidal  poisoning  wrr  at  first  suspected. 

Analysis. — Sulphurous  acid  is  immediately  known  by  its  powerful  and 
suffocating  odour,  which  resembles  that  of  burning  sulphur.  The  best  test 
for  its  pi*osenco  is  to  expose  paper  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  iodic  acid  and 
starch,  which  speedily  acquires  a  blue  colour  when  exposed  to  the  vapour. 

The  products  of  the  combustion  of  impure  coaUgas  are  also  destructive 
to  life :  they  consist  of  carbonic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  nitrous  and 
nitiic  acids. 

VAPOURS   OF  LIME-,   BRICK-,   AND   CEMEXT-KILXS. 

Gaseous  products  from  lime-hurntng, — In  the  burning  of  lime,  carbonic 
acid  is  given  out  abundantly ;  but,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  fuel  used, 
carbonic  oxide  and  sulphurous  acid  are  mixed  with  the  gas.  Per.sons  who 
have  incautiously  slept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  burning  lime-kiln  during 
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ft  winter's  niglit,  liave  been  destroyed  by  the  respiration  of  thesei  gases. 

The  discovery  of  a  dead  body  in  sach  a  situation  would  commonly  suffice 

to  indicate  the. real  cause  of  death  ;  but  a  practitioner  oaght  not  to  be  the 

fen  prepared  to  show  that  there  existed  no  other  apparent  cause  of  death 

about  the  person.     It  is  obvious  that  a  person  might  be  murdered,  and  the 

body  placed  subsequently  near  a  kiln  by  the  murderer  in  order  to  avert 

suspicion.     If  there  are  no  marfcs  of  external  violence,  the  stomach  should 

be   carefully  examined  for  poison;   in  the  absence  of  all  external  and 

internal  injuries,  medical  evidence  will  avail  but  little ;  for  a  person  might 

be  criminally  suffocated,  and  his  body,  if  found  under  the  circumstances 

above  stated,  would  present  scarcely  any  appearances  upon  which  a  medical 

opinion  could  be  securely  based.     An  accident  is  related  by  Foder^,  in 

which  seven  persons  of  a  family  were  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  their 

liaving  slept  on  the  ground-floor  of  a  house  in  the  courtyard  of  which  a 

^[iiantity  of  limestone  was  being  burnt  into  lime.     They  had  evidently 

become  alarmed,  and  had  attempted  to  escape ;  for  their  bodies  were  found 

l^ing  in  various  positions.     The  courtyard  was  enclosed,  and  the  carbonic 

idd  had  poured  into  the  apartment  thi-ough  the  imperfectly  closed  window 

•nd  door.     A  man  died  three  days  after  being  exposed  to  the  vapours  of  a 

fime-kiln.     (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1839.) 

The  vapours  ot  hrick-htlns  are  equally  deleterious,  the  principal  agents 
l)eing  carbonic  acid  and  cai*bonic  oxide;  although,  according  to  the 
itate  of  combustion  of  the  fuel,  ammonia,  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuretted 
bydrogen,  and  sulphurous  acid  may  be  also  evolved.  In  1842,  two  boys 
vere  found  dead  on  a  brick-kiln  near  London,  whither  they  had  gone 
kt  the  purpose  of  roasting  potatoes.  Although  the  cause  of  death  in  the 
two  cases  was  clearly  suffocation,  in  one  instance  the  body  was  extremely 
Kvid,  while  in  the  other  there  was  no  lividity  whatever.  Such  accidents 
we  frequent. 

firi^-kilns  are  frequently  the  subjects  of  injunction  or  action  on  the 
gnmnd  of  their  being  public  nuisances.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
TapouTB  which  they  give  off  are  noxious,  i.e.  injurious  to  health  as  well- as 
offensive,  and  that  they  create  great  discomfort.  They  contaminate  the 
air,  and  render  it  unfit  for  respiration.  In  contested  cases  of  this  kind, 
the  medical  and  general  evidence  is  often  very  conflicting.  In  a  case  of 
this  kind.  Be  Tassell,  1867,  Wood,  V.C,  in  granting  an  injunction,  justly 
observed  that  brick-burning  was  not  the  less  a  public  nuisance  because 
certain  individuals  were  so  peculiarly  constituted  as  not  to  object  to  it,  the 
feal  question  being  how  far  it  affected  the  generality  of  persons  of  ordinary 
I  kbits.  The  vapours  of  cement-kilns  are  quite  as  noxious  as  those  of  brick- 
VhiB :  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids  predominate  in  them. 

CONFINED  AIE. 

Symptoms  and  effects. — An  animal  confined  within  a  certain  quantity  of 

I    lir,  which  it  is  compelled  to  breathe,  will  soon  fall  into  a  state  of  lif elessness/ 

!     A  human  being  in  the  same  way  may  be  suffocated,  if  confined  in  a  close 

apartment  where  the  air  is  not  subject  to  change  or  renewal,  while  the 

products  of  respiration  are  accumulated ;  and  the  effects  are  hastened  when 

a  number  of  persons  are  crowded  together  in  a  small  space.     The  change 

which  air,  thus  contaminated  by  breathing,  undergoes,  may  be  very  simply 

stated.    The  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  100  parts  will  remain  nearly  the  same  ; 

tiie  quantity  of  oxygen  will  probably  vary  from  8  to  12  per  cent.,  while  the 

ivmainder  will  be  made  up  chiefly  of  carbonic  acid.     If  many  persons  are 

crowded  together  the  air  will  acquire  a  high  temperature,  and  will  be 

saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  which  contains  decomposing  animal  matter 

derived  from  the  lungs  and  skin.     It  is  evident  that  air  which  has  been 
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contaminated  by  continued  breathing  will  operate  fatallj  on  the  human 
body,  partly  in  consequence  of  its  being  deficient  in  oxygen,  and  partly 
from  the  noxious  effects  of  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  it.     The  propor- 
tion in  which  carbonic  acid  exists  in  respired  air  is  subject  to  variation: 
according  to  the  expenments  of  Allen  and  Pepys,  it  never  exceeds  10  per 
cent,  by  volume  of  the  mixtui*e,  how  fi*equently  soever  it  may  have  been 
I'eceived  into  and  expelled  from  the  lungs.     The  influence  of  respiration  on 
air  may  be  thus  stated : — An  adult  consumes  from  one  gallon  (277^  cabio 
inches)  to  two  gallons  of  air  per  minute,  and  the  air  expired  contains 
from  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid ;   but  when  a  person  continneB 
to   breathe   the   same   air  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  expelled  i» 
reduced  at  each  successive  respiration.     When  the  amonnt  in  air  haa 
reached   10  or  12   per  cent,  no  more  is  thrown  ofE  by  the   Inngs,  and 
the    blood    is   no  longer  depurated.      For   healthy  existence   a  human 
being  requires  20  cubic  feet  or  125  gallons  of  air  per  hour.     A  common 
candle  will  consume  as  much  as  two  gallons  of  air  per  minute,  or  render 
that  quantity  of   air  unfit  for   breathing.     Dalton  found   that   the  air 
in  crowded  rooms  contained  about  1  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  the  atmo- 
spheric proportion  being  therefore  increased  twentyfold.    It  is  certain  that 
insensibility  and  death  would  ensue  in  a  human  adult  before  the  whole  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  confined  air  had  disappeared ;  but  the.  opportunity  can 
i*arely  present  itself  of  analysing  such  a  contaminated  mixture,  and  hence 
it  is  impossible  to  specify  the  exact  pix)portion  in  which  carbonic  acid  would 
exist  when  the  confined  air  proved  fatal  to  persons  who  had  breathed  it 
Lassaigne  has  shown,  by  direct  experiment,  that  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
air  of  close  rooms  is  not  collected  on  the  floor,  but  equally  diffused  throngh- 
out.     The  whole  mass  of  air  is,  in  fact,  vitiated,  and  requires  renewal  br 
proper  ventilation.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  38,  p.  851 ;  see  also  *'  Rep.  on  Mines,' 
18C4,  App.  B,  p.  19C,  and  *Chem.  News,'  Feb.  17, 1865,  p.  79.) 

COAL-GAS.      CARBIDES   OP  HYDROGEN. 

*Coal-gas  is  a  compound  which  when  breathed  acts  directly  as  a  poison. 
Many  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  from  the  breathing  of  air  contaminated 
with  it.  Its  composition  is  subject  to  much  variation,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Mitscherlich  found  that  it  was  principally  composed  of  marsh 
gas,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide,  in  the  proportion  of  66  per  cent,  of  the 
first,  21*3  of  the  second,  and  11  of  the  third.  Tourdes  found  that  the 
proportions  of  marsh  gas  and  carbonic  oxide  were  nearly  equal,  i.e.  abool 
22  per.  cent.  An  analysis  of  coal-gas,  as  supplied  in  London,  shows  that 
it  contains  per  cent. — of  hydrogen,  46*43 ;  of  marsh  gas,  3*89 ;  carbonio 
oxide,  5*62;  defiant  gas,  3*86;  watery  vapour,  2*48;  nitrogen,  2*22; 
carbonic  acid,  '46.  Some  consider  that  carbonic  oxide  is  the  poisonous 
principle ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  heavier  hydrocarbons  also  have 
a  noxious  influence. 

Symptoms  and  appearances  after  death. — The  symptoms  produced  by 
coal-gas,  when  mixed  in  a  large  proportion  with  air,  are — giddiness,  head- 
ache, nausea  with  vomiting,  confusion  of  intellect,  loss  of  consciousness, 
general  weakness  and  depression,  partial  paralysis,  convulsions,  and  the 
usual  phenomena  of  asphyxia.  The  appearances  after  death  will  be  unde^ 
stood  from  the  following  cases.  A  family  breathed  for  forty  hours  an 
atmosphere  contaminated  with  coal-gas  which  had  escaped  from  a  pipe 
passing  near  the  cellar  of  the  house  in  which  they  lodged.  On  the  dis- 
covery of  the  accident  four  of  the  family  were  found  dead.  The  father 
and  mother  still  breathed ;  in  spite  of  treatment  the  &ther  died  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  the  mother  recovered.  When  the  five  bodies  were  in- 
spected, there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  appearances ;  but  the  principal 
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diAnges  observed  were,  congesiion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes — the 
pia  mater  (inner  membrane)  being  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  whole  sarisuce 
of  the  brain  intensely  red.  In  three  of  the  cases  there  was  an  efEosion  of 
blood  (ooagnlated)  on  the  dura  mater  and  in  the  spinal  canaL  The  lining- 
membrane  of  the  air-passages  was  strongly  injected,  and  there  was  spread 
oyer  it  a  thick  viscid  frothy  tinged  with  blood ;  the  substance  of  the  lungs 
was  of  a  bright-red  colour,  and  the  blood  in  the  vessels  was  coagulated. 
C  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  Jan.  1842.)  In  two  cases  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  No.  8), 
there  was  found  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  with  injection 
of  the  lining-membrane  of  the  air-passages ;  and  the  blood  was  remarkably 
liqnid.  An  aged  woman  and  her  g^randdaughter,  who  had  been  annoyed 
by  the  escape  of  gas  during  the  day,  retired  to  bed ;  and  they  were  found 
.dead  about  twelve  hours  afterwards.  In  January,  1883,  a  man  retired  to 
bed,  leaving  the  gas-jet  alight.  The  gas  was  subsequently  turned  ofE  at 
the  meter,  and  turned  on  again  in  the  morning.  Be  was  found  dead  from 
aoffocation.     This  is  a  not  infrequent  accident. 

A  gas-fitter  accidentally  breathed  coal-gas  while  connecting  a  tube  with 
a  meter.  The  skin  was  cold,  the  cornea  glazed,  and  the  face  pale  and 
placid ;  there  was  some  froth  about  the  mouth,  the  pupils  were  rather  dilated, 
and  the  limbs  suppla  There  was  a  strong  smell  of  gas  in  the  place.  He 
was  working  in  a  closet,  and  he  was  found  insensible  on  the  top  of  a  pair 
of  steps  in  a  sitting  posture — ^his  head  on  one  side,  his  arms  hanging  down, 
and  his  back  leaning  against  the  wall,  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  at  his  work.  He  had  evidently  died  quietly  and  placidly  on  his 
aeat,  and  had  made  no  attempt  to  descend  the  steps.  He  was  last  seen 
alive  an  hour  before  he  was  found  dead,  and  he  no  doubt  died  rapidly  from 
the  inhalation  of  the  g^.  An  inspection  of  the  body  was  made  twenty- 
four  hours  after  death.  Externally,  the  skin  of  the  face  and  upper  part  of 
the  body  was  pale,  rigidity  was  well-marked,  and  there  was  general  lividity 
of  the  l»ck  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  limbs.  The  blood  was  everywhere 
fluid.  The  brain  and  its  membranes  were  not  congested,  but  were  rather 
pale  than  otherwise ;  the  ventricles  contained  a  pale  serum.  The  brain 
and  cerebellum  were  healthy  in  structure.  There  was  a  strong  odour  of 
coal-gas  on  exposing  the  brain.  The  lungs  were  of  a  dark-red  colour,  and 
did  not  collapse  on  raising  the  sternum ;  they  were  dark  at  the  back  of 
the  lobes  from  gravitation  of  blood ;  and  their  structure  was  healthy.  The 
windpipe  and  bronchi  contained  frothy  mucus  in  some  quantity.  A 
powerful  odour  of  gas  was  perceived  on  compressing  the  lungs.  The  heart 
was  healthy ;  the  right  cavities  were  distended  with  blood,  the  left  were 
nearly  empty ;  the  blood  was  everywhere  black.  There  was  congestion  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  but  no  other  unusual  appearance*  (^Med.  Chir. 
Trans.'  1862,  45,  103.) 

In  the  case  above  related,  the  effects  produced  by  coal-gas  were  owing 

to  the  long-continued  breathing  of  it  in  a  diluted  state.     The  quantity 

contained  m  the  air  of  the  rooms  must  have  been  very  small :  in  the  first 

cases  it  was  probably  not  more  than  8  or  9  per  cent.,  because  at  a  little 

above  this  proportion  the  mixture  with  air  becomes  explosive ;  and  there 

had  been  no  explosion  in  this  case,  although  in  the  apartment  in  which  the 

persons  were  found  dead  a  stove  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  active  com* 

bnstion,  and  a  candle  had  been  completely  burnt  out.     In  the  second  cases 

those  who  entered  the  house  perceived  a  strong  smell  of  coal-gas,  but  still 

the  air  could  be  breathed.    A  set  of  cases  occurred  at  Leeds,  in  1870,  in 

which  four  persons  lost  their  lives  from  the  breathing  of  coal-gas  in  a 

dilated  state.     The  gas  main  had  in  it  a  crack  from  which  the  gas  had 

kaked  on  each  side  of  the  party-wall  between  the  two  houses  in  which  the 

deceased  persona  lived.     The  air  of  the  bedrooms  had  been  gradually 
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impregnated  with  gas,  causing  loss  of  muscular  power  and  insensibility, 
and  they  appeared  to  have  passed  from  sleep  into  death  without  malring 
any  effort   to   escape.      The  gas  produces,   very   gradually,   ansesthesia 
followed  by  fatal  narcotism.     A  slight  leakage  into  a  bedroom  is  snfficieni 
to  produce  fatal  effects.     In  1869,  a  man  was  found  dead  in  bed,  and  there 
was  a  strong  smell  of  gas  on  entering  the  room.     It  had  escaped,  while  the 
deceased  was  sleeping,  from  some  small  holes  which  were   accidentillj 
made  in  the  gas-pipe  by  driving  nails  into  a  plank  of  the  floor.   On  inspeo> 
tion,  the  brain  was  found  congested  and  the  lungs  engorged  with  blood 
throughout  their  substance.     The  lining-membrane  of  the  stomach  was  of 
a  deep  red  colour.    The  other  organs  were  healthy.   The  cause  of  death  wsi 
the  breathing  of  coal-gas  in  a  diluted  state.   The  gas  had  only  been  turned 
on  at  6  A.M.,  while  the  man  was  sleeping,  and  he  was  found  dead  at  10  A.X. 
He  had  then  probably  been  dead  about  two  hours,  and  had  passed  rapidly 
from  sleep  into  death  by  breathing  this  poisoned  atmosphere.     This  gtt 
may  destroy  life  if  long  breathed,  although  so  diluted  as  not  to  produce 
any  serious  effects  in  the  first  instance.    Insensibility  may,  however,  he  an 
early  symptom  in    a  very  diluted  atmosphere,  and  unless  the  person  is 
speedily  removed  into  fresh  air  he  will  die.     In  one  case,  a  man  entered  a 
large  open  pipe  four  feet  in  diameter,  which  had  been  used  for  gas,  to  look 
for  a  leak.     He  thought  all  the  gas  had  been  let  off.    On  entering  the  pipe 
he  perceived  a  strong  smell,  and  remembered  nothing  further.     He  was 
taken  to  the  infirmary  in  an  unconscious  state,  suffering  from  violent 
muscular  contractions.     He  recovered  in  two  days.     ('  Lancet,'  1870,  % 
p.  816.)     The  breathing  of  this  gas  renders  a  man  entirely  powerless  to 
give  any  alarm  or  make  any  effort  to  save  himself.     Stupe&iction,  and  a 
loss  of  flJl  muscular  power,  speedily  follow  the  inhalation  of  diluted  coal- 
gas.     CAnn.d'Hyg.'1870,  1,  60.) 

Coal-gas  owes  its  peculiar  odour  chiefly  to  the  vapour  of  naphtha,  whidi 
indicates  its  presence  thus.  The  odour  begins  to  be  perceptible  in  air  when 
the  gas  forms  only  the  1,000th  part ;  it  is  easily  perceived  when  fonning 
the  700th  part ;  but  the  odour  is  strongly  marked  when  it  forms  the  150t]i 
part  (Tourdes).  Some  persons  can  detect  l-10,000th  part  in  air  bj  the  , 
sense  of  smell.  In  most  houses  in  which  gas  is  burnt,  the  odour,  owing  to 
leakage,  is  plainly  perceived ;  and  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  health 
and  life  may  not  often  be  affected  by  the  long-continued  breathing  of  m 
atmosphere  containing  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  gas.  The  odour  will 
always  convey  a  sufficient  warning  against  its  poisonous  effects.  It  shonU 
be  known  that  this  gas  will  penetrate  into  dwellings  in  an  insidious  manner. 
In  one  case  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  No.  8,  see  p.  113,  ante),  the  pipe  from 
which  the  gas  had  escaped  was  situated  about  ten  feet  from  the  wall  of 
the  bedroom  where  the  women  slept :  the  gas  had  permeated  through  the 
loose  earth  and  rubbish,  and  had  entered  the  apartment  through  the  floor. 
In  several  other  cases  coal-gas  has  thus  destroyed  life  by  leakage  into  bed- 
rooms.    (See  '  Lancet,'  1872,  1,  p.  32.) 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  what  proportion  of  this  gas  in  sir 
will  destroy  life.  An  atmosphere  containing  from  7  to  12  per  cent,  his 
been  found  to  destroy  dogs  and  rabbits  in  a  few  minutes ;  when  the  pK^ 
portion  was  from  1^  to  2  per  cent,  it  had  little  or  no  effect.  With  respeet 
to  man,  it  may  destroy  life  if  long  breathed  when  forming  about  9  per 
cent.,  Le.  when  it  is  in  less  than  an  explosive  proportion.  (*  Brit,  and  For. 
Med.  Rev.'  vol.  20,  p.  253 ;  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1830,  1,  457 ;  1870,  1,  63.) 
Aldis  observed  that  in  ordinary  coal-gas  mixed  with  air,  rats  were  rendered 
insensible  in  half  a  minute,  and  died  in  a  minute  and  a  half  or  two  minutes. 
There  was  before  death  spasmodic  action  of  the  diaphragm.  The  gas  was 
allowed  to  enter  slowly  into  a  bell- jar  of  air  in  which  the  animals  wen 
placed.     (•  Med.  and  Chir.  Trans.'  1862,  45,  100.) 
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Analytia. — ^The  circmnstances  nnder  which  the  accident  occurs  will 
generally  suffice  to  establish  the  nature  of  the  noxious  agent.  Goal-gas 
bmns  with  a  bright-white  light,  producing  carbonic  acid  and  water.  A 
taper  should  be  cautiously  applied  to  a  small  quantity ;  since,  when  the  gas 
18  mixed  with  the  air  in  the  proportion  of  from  11  to  14  per  cent.,  it  is 
daag^erously  explosi7e.  For  this  reason  no  lighted  candle  should  be  taken 
into  an  apartment  where  an  escape  has  occurred,  until  all  the  doors  and 
windows  nave  been  for  some  time  kept  open,  and  the  smell  of  gas  has 
entirely  disappeared.  (See  '  Med.  Gaz.'  toL  42,  p.  343.)  The  combustion 
of  the  gas,  or  its  explosion  with  air,  is  a  sufficient  test  of  its  nature ;  the 
peculiar  odour  and  the  want  of  action  on  a  salt  of  lead,  if  the  gas  is  pure^ 
will  distinguish  it  from  su^huretted  hydrogen. 

NITROUS  OXIDE. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  the  first  to  show  by  experiments  on  himself 
that,  with  certain  precautions,  nitrous  oxide  gas  might  be  breathed  with- 
out danger  to  life,  and  that  it  had  the  efEect  of  producing  an  agreeable 
species  of  intoxication.  He  breathed  in  one  experiment  three  quarts, 
in  another  nine  quarts,  and  in  a  third  twenty  quarts  of  unmingled 
nitrons  oxide.  (Brewster's  *  Nat.  Magic,'  p.  345.)  He  suffered  no  injury 
from  inhaling  these  quantities,  either  at  the  time  or  subsequently.  The 
author  has  seen  it  taken  in  quantities  of  about  two  to  three  quarts  in  more 
than  five  hundred  cases,  without  any  ill  effects  following.  Li  these  cases 
the  first  symptoms  were  pallor  of  the  countenance,  lividity  of  the  lips,  and 
%  staggering  gait,  followed  by  yiolent  muscular  exertions.  These  effects 
passed  off  in  from  three  to  five  minutes.  In  a  few  cases  a  feeling  of  ex- 
nanstion,  with  headache  and  pain  in  the  chest,  followed  the  inhalation. 
Brewster  describes,  on  the  authority  of  Silliman,  two  cases  in  which  some 
remarkable  after-dSects  were  produced.  A  young  man  who  took  nitrous 
oxide  for  the  sake  of  experiment  was  seized  with  delirium,  and  after 
TwolriTig  some  violent  exertions,  fell  exhausted  on  the  ground :  convulsions 
f(dlowed,  and  he  uttered  the  most  piercing  shrieks  and  cries.  These 
symptoms  continued  for  two  hours  :  he  was  perfectly  unconscious  of  what 
he  was  doing,  and  was  in  every  respect  like  a  maniac.  On  recovery  he 
stated  that  his  feelings  vibrated  between  the  most  perfect  happiiless  and 
the  most  consummate  misery.  He  recovered  in  three  or  four  days,  suffering 
only  from  a  feeling  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion.  The  other  case  was  that 
of  a  man  of  mature  age  and  of  a  grave  character.  He  had  been  suffering 
from  bodily  and  mental  debility  just  before  taking  the  gas,  of  which  he 
inhaled  thi^  quarts.  The  consequences  were  an  astonishing  invigoration 
of  his  whole  system,  with  a  great  increase  of  muscular  power.  These 
effects  were  felt  for  at  least  thirty  hours,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
for  more  than  a  week.  The  gaa  had  a  singular  effect  on  the  organ  of  taste 
The  gas  itself,  as  is  well  known,  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  according  to 
Silliman,  he,  after  inhaling  it,  had  acquired  a  taste  for  such  things  only  as 
were  sweet.  For  several  days  he  ate  chiefly  sweet  cake,  and  took  sug^r 
and  molasses  on  his  bread  and  butter,  as  well  as  upon  his  meat  and  vege- 
tables. Even  after  eight  weeks  had  elapsed,  he  was  found  pouring  molasses 
over  beef^  fish,  poultry,  cabbage,  potatoes,  or  whatever  animal  or  vegetable 
food  was  placed  before  him.  It  was  noticed  by  his  friends  that  his  health 
and  spirits  had  imdergone  a  remarkable  change.  (Brewster's  *  Nat.  Magic,' 
p.  349.)     In  these  cases  the  gas  was  diluted  with  air  when  inhaled. 

Nitrous  oxide  as  an  ancesthetic. — Passing  from  these  exceptional  cases, 
no  administration  of  the  gas  proved  fatal  until  the  year  1873.  Nitrous 
oxide  has  been,  and  is,  employed  extensively  by  oculists,  dentists,  and 
inugeons  as  a  substitute  for  tiie  vapour  of  chloroform  and  ether,  and^ 
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80  far  as  it  is  known,  with  greater  safety  than  these  two  ansaethetics 
where  the  operation  lasts  only  a  short  time,  the  effects  passing  off  more* 
rapidly  and  usaally  leaving  no  unpleasant  after-consequences.  In  these 
cases,  too,  it  has  been  administered  in  doses  not  of  quarts  and  dilated,  as 
in  the  early  experiments  of  Davy,  but  of  gallons,  and  imdilnted.  At  the 
same  time  nitrous  oxide  cannot  be  substituted  for  atmospheric  air  without 
danger  to  life.  It  cannot  produce  in  the  blood  those  oxidation  changes  on 
which  life  depends,  which  are  produced  by  the  uncombined  o^gen  of  the 
air.  It  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  and  alters  its  colour  to  a  deep  purple, 
as  indicated  by  the  blueish  or  livid  colour  of  the  lips.  An  animal  soon  dies 
in  this  gAS  when  air  is  not  supplied ;  and  from  the  symptoms  preceding 
death,  namely,  convulsions  and  insensibility,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
neurotic  poison,  but  not  of  a  dangerous  kind.  The  experiments  of  L.  Her- 
mann have  proved  that  when  breathed  without  admixture  of  atmospheric 
air  and  oxygen,  nitrous  oxide  acts  like  other  indifferent  gases,  killing  simply 
by  asphyxia  (simple  deficiency  of  oxygen).  When  inhaled  in  a  mixture  ai 
four  parts  of  nitrous  oxide  to  one  of  oxygen — as  in  Davy's  original  experi* 
ments — it  produces  in  human  beings  the  cheerful  naroosic  or  inebriation 
previously  described ;  and  consciousness  and  sensation  are  not  completelj 
abolished. 

In  Jan.  1873  it  was  administered  by  a  dentist  to  a  lady,  nt,  38,  at  her 
own  desire,  in  order  to  annul  pain  during  the  extraction  of  a  molar  tooth* 
A  physician  carefully  examined  her  before  the  operation,  and  found  nothing 
to  preclude  the  use  of  the  gas.     The  nitrous  oxide  was  pure ;  it  had  been 
safely  used  for  other  patients  from  the  same  condenser,  and  an  apparatoft 
was  employed  so  as  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  expired  air.     The  total 
quantity  administered  was  about  six  gallons.     Davy  himself  breathed  with 
safety  five  gallons  in  one  of  his  experiments.     Soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  inhalation  it  was  observed  that  the  pulse  became  rapid  and  less 
full ;  the  patient  was  then  sensible,  and  the  apparatus  was  removed.    The 
operation  was  commenced,  but  the  lady  insisted  on  having  the  gas  again. 
She  took  it;   insensibility  came  on,  and  the  operation  was  completed. 
Inmiediately  afterwards  the  face  became  liWd,  the  features  began  to  swell 
and  the  tongue  protruded.     In  spite  of  every  effort  to  restore  her,  she  did 
not  recover  from  the  state  of  insensibility ;  she  breathed  two  or  three  times, 
and  the  pulse  then  ceased.     No  inspection  of  the  body  was  made.    The 
above-mentioned  facts  were  given  in  evidence  at  the  coroner's  inquest,  and 
the  medical  opinion  was  that  death  had  been  caused  by  the  gas  in  pro- 
ducing paralysis  of  respiration,  and  that  in  this  case  no  forethought  conld 
have  prevented  the  result.     The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  homicide  by 
misadventure.     ('  Lancet,'  1873,  1,  p.  178.)     It  has  been  suggested  that  in 
this  case  death  may  have  taken  place  from  suffocation,  in  consequence  of 
blood   entering  the   air-passages ;  but   while   there  were  no   symptoms 
indicative  of  this,  the  facts  conclusively  prove  that  the  gas  operated 
as  a  blood-poison  to  destroy  life.     Since  this  date,  other  fatal  cases  have 
occurred ;  but  considering  the  enormous  number  of  cases  in  which  the  gas 
is  administered,  the  fatality  from  its  use  must  be  regarded  as  very  small,  and 
it  may  be  concluded  that  there  is  no  great  danger  attending  its  adminis- 
tration by  proper  hands,  and  with  due  caution.     In  the  cases  which  have 
been  placed  upon  record  death  appears  to  have  been  simply  due  to  suffocation. 

Some  observations  on  the  comparative  effects  of  nitrous  oxide,  bichloride 
of  methylene,  and  chloroform  as  anarathetics,  have  been  published  by  Bendle. 
(*  Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  Oct.  16,  1869.)  He  gave  nitrous  oxide  in  twenty- 
four  cases,  the  gas  being  rebreathed  and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  expired 
air  at  the  same  time  removed  by  slaked  lime.  The  persons  to  whom  it  was 
given  varied  from  3  to  73  years  of  age.     It  was  given  chiefly  for  short 
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operations  on  the  eyes  or  teeth.  The  shortest  period  in  which  aneethesia 
•ras  produced  was  60  seconds,  the  longest  150 ;  the  average  was  about  a 
minnte  and  a  half.  AnsBthesia  was  maintained  thirteen  minutes  in  one  case, 
iiz  minntes  in  five  cases,  four  minutes  in  five,  two  minutes  in  twelve,  and 
me  minute  in  one  case.  Intervals  of  breathing  air  were  allowed  in  all  but 
me.  The  period  during  which  air  was  admitted,  varied  very  much,  and 
iierein  lies  probably  the  secret  of  preventing  fatal  accidents.  When  the 
:|iiaatity  of  air  admitted  was  small,  ansdsthesia  was  still  produced,  though 
less  rapidly,  and  the  blueness  of  the  lips  and  skin  was  less  marked. 

A  woman,  est.  48,  was  under  the  influence  of  the  gas  in  one  minute, 
[t  was  continued  for  five  minutes  longer,  without  any  admission  of  air. 
^t  the  end  of  this  time  she  was  unusually  blue,  and  the  breathing  and 
pulse  were  very  slow  and  failing.  The  gas  was  removed  and  the  woman 
was  turned  over  on  her  left  side.  This  woman  must  have  been  very  near 
leath,  and  probably  would  have  died  had  she  been  in  the  sitting  posture. 
3he  gnulually  recovered,  and  walked  away  in  five  minutes  more.  One  man 
who  began  to  imbibe  the  gas  for  the  extoiction  of  a  tooth,  pushed  away 
the  inhaler,  and  refused  to  continue  breathing  the  gas.  He  complained  of 
rery  unpleasant  symptoms  in  his  head  for  some  hours  after,  but  these 
paraed  ofE.  One  woman  complained  of  headache.  In  one  case,  that  of 
%  child  8Bt.  4,  vomiting  followed.  In  a  child  8Bt.  3,  where  anaBsthesia  was 
maintained  for  a  minute  and  a  half,  two  intervals  of  breathing  air  having 
been  allowed,  the  respiration  ceased  and  the  pulse  sank  so  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible  for  several  seconds.  The-  gas  was  removed,  and  the  child 
WBS  turned  slowly  over  on  his  left  side.  He  gave  a  deep  sigh;  the 
pulse  and  breathing  gradually  returned,  and  he  completely  recovered  in 
five  minutes. 

According  to  Rendle  the  advantages  of  nitrous  oxide  arei  the  rapid  pro- 
duction  of  and  recovery  from  anaesthesia,  the  absence  of  sickness,  and  the 
Eigreeable  taste.  He  considers  it  safe  for  all  operations,  short  or  long,  even 
U>  a  duration  of  twenty  minutes,  provided  there  be  a  due  admission  of  air 
at  proper  intervals.  But  that  great  care  is  required  in  its  use  is  shown  by 
the  alarming  symptoms  which  occurred  in  some  of  the  cases.  Among  its 
disadvantages  are  these  :  it  is  apt  to  produce  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  with 
muscular  twitching  and  congestion.  Tomes  met  with  cases  in  which 
peoovery  was  slow:  there  was  feeble  pulse,  irregular  breathing,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  a  necessity  for  stimulants.  In  one  instance  coma  was  pro- 
duced ;  and  other  cases  are  reported  of  sudden  supervention  of  dangerous 
symptoms — sickness  and  appai'ent  death. 

It  would  appear  therefore  that  the  danger  from  nitrous  oxide  arises 
chiefly  from  the  continuous  administration  of  the  gas  without  allowing 
proper  intervals  for  the  breathing  of  air.  In  one  case,  supra,  Bendle  gave 
the  pure  gas  for  six  minutes  without  the  admission  of  air.  Death  did  not 
result,  although  the  symptoms  produced  were  very  alarming.  (*  Brit. 
Jour,  of  Dent.  Sc'  May,  1871.)  Rendle  did  not  meet  with  a  case  which 
proved  fatal  out  of  some  hundreds  of  cases  of  the  administration  of 
this  gas,  and  his  experience  in  this  respect  is  corroborated  by  that  of 
others.  His  conclusion  is,  *  that  those  agents  which  produce  well-marked 
alarming  symptoms  of  approaching  danger  will  not  so  frequently  cause 
death,  and  therefore  may  be  considered  the  safest,  while  others  which  require 
greater  skill  and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  administrator  to  recognize 
Approaching  danger,  will  cause  death  frequently,  and  therefore  may  be 
r^arded  as  more  dangerous.'  Although  in  the  numerous  cases  in  which 
he  gave  nitrous  gas  and  other  anaesthetics  at  Guy's  Hospital  he  did  not 
meet  with  an  accident,  several  of  the  cases  would  easily  have  been  lost 
tyy  a  moment's  inattention. 
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The  fatal  case  related  at  p.  116  ante  gaye  rise  to  some  difference  of 
opinion.  As  the  body  was  not  inspected,  the  cause  of  death  can  only  be 
a  matter  of  inference,  but  all  the  facts  Imown,  point  to  this  condasion — 
the  only  practical  one  which  concerns  the  pablic — ^that  bnt  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  nitrons  oxide  this  lady  would  not  have  died.  Whether 
the  proximate  cause  was  asphyxia  from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  re^im^ 
tion,  or  from  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  air-passages,  is  unknown. 
According  to  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  effects 
of  nitrons  oxide  as  an  anaesthetic,  this  gas  operates  by  preventing  oxida- 
tion-changes in  the  blood,  and,  as  in  death  from  asphyxia,  the  respiration 
is  arrested  before  the  heart  ceases  to  beat.  ('  Lancet,'  1872,  2,  p.  687.) 
See  asphyxia,  vol.  1,  p.  164.  For  some  additional  remarks  on  the  case  see 
*  Lancet,'  1873, 1,  p.  245,  and  at  page  254  of  the  same  volume  ¥rill  be  found 
a  further  report  by  Mason. 

It  is  evident  that  much  is  still  to  be  learned  respecting  the  operation  of 
nitrous  oxide  on  the  human  body.  One  experienced  administrator  contends 
that  air  must  be  occasionally  admitted  in  order  to  prevent  fatal  effects, 
while  another  states  that,  according  to  his  experience,  the  giving  of  air 
prevents  complete  insensibility,  and  therefore  does  not  fulfil  the  purpose 
for  which  the  gas  is  administered.  ('  Lancet,'  1872,  2,  p.  762.)  Nitioiis 
oxide  has  beyond  doubt  caused  fewer  accidents  than  the  vapours  of  etiier 
and  chloroform ;  but  there  is  a  very  narrow  line  between  life  and  death  in 
the  action  of  this  as  well  as  of  all  ansesthetics,  and  it  should  therefore  oni^ 
be  given  by  a  skilled  administrator. 


CHAPTER  59, 

SULPHUBETTED  HTDBOOEN  GAS — ITS  P0I80X0US  PBOPERTIES — SYMPTOMS — POST- 
IfOBTEM  APPEABANCES — EFPLUVIA  OP  DRAINS  AND  SEWEBS — ^ANALYSIS— 
MEPHITIC   VAPOUBS — EXHALATIONS   PBOlf   THE    DEAD. 

SULPHUBETTED  Hydbogen  has  a  powerful  action  on  the  body.     Persons  are 
sometimes  accidentally  killed  by  it ;  but  the  very  offensive  odour  which  a 
small  portion  of  it  communicates  to  a  large  quantify  of  air  is  sufi&cieni  to 
announce  its  presence,  and  thus,  with  doe  caution,  to  prevent  any  dangerons 
consequences.    Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  when  breathed  in  its  pure  state* 
is  instantaneously  fatal.    It  exerts  equally  deleterious  effects  upon  all  drdears 
of  tinimals,  and  upon  all  the  textures  of  the  body.     It  has  been  found  to 
destroy  life  even  when  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  skin. 
Donovan  states  that  a  rabbit  enclosed  in  a  bladder  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  but  allowed  to  breathe  freely  in  the  atmosphere,  perished  in  ten 
minutes.    When  introdoced  into  the  lungs  of  animals,  even  in  a  diluted 
state,  it  has  given  rise  to  fatal  consequences.     Thus  Th^nard  found  that 
air  which  contained  only  l-800th  of  its  volume  of  this  gas  would  destroy 
a  dog,  and  that  when  the  gas  existed  in  the  proportion  of  l-250th  it  sufficed 
to  kill  a  horse.     The  researches  of  Parent- Duch^telet  have,  however,  shown 
that  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  gas  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated,  at 
least  in  the  application  of  these  results  to  man.     He  observed  that  woik* 
men  breathed  with  impunity  an  atmosphere  containing   1  per  cent,  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  and  he  states  that  he  himself  had  breathed,  with- 
out serious  symptoms  ensuing,  air  which  contained  three  per  cenL   In  drains 
and  sewers,  rats  and  other  vermin  are  found  to  live  in  lirge  numbers ;  and, 
according  to  Ganltier  de  Glaubry,  when  the  air  in  these  localities  contains 
from  2  to  8  per  cent.     (Devergie,  *Med.  Leg.'  voL  2,  p.  520.)     Thus 
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ilphnretted  hydrogen  does  not  appear  to  be  so  energetic  as  Th^nard'a 
cperiments  wonld  lead  ns  to  snppose.  An  atmosphere  containing  from 
to  8  per  cent,  of  the  gas  might  speedily  kill,  althongh  nothing  certain  is 
lown  of  the  smallest  proportion  required  to  destroy  human  life.  One 
ct^  however,  is  worthy  of  attention,  namely,  that  the  breathing  of  an 
moepheTe  only  slightly  impregnated  with  the  gas  may,  if  long  continued, 
rionsly  afPect  a  person,  destroy  health,  and  even  canse  death.  Three 
mng  and  healthy  men  died  successively,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
ider  similar  symptoms.  The  lodiring  consisted  of  a  bedroom  with  a 
nmnej,  and  an  iU-ventilated  ante-^m.  The  pipe  of  the  privy  passed 
iwn  one  angle  of  the  room  by  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  the  wall  in  this 
irt  was  damp  from  infiltration.  At  the  time  of  the  examination  there 
as  no  perceptible  smell  in  the  room,  although  it  was  small  and  low. 
^Arcet  attributed  the  mortality  in  the  lodging  to  the  slow  and  long- 
mtinued  action  of  the  emanations  from  the  pipe.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  Juillet, 
B36.)  The  men  who  were  engaged  in  working  at  the  Thames  Tunnel 
offered  severely  during  the  excavation,  from  the  presence  of  this  gas  in 
lie  atmosphere  in  which  they  were  obliged  to  work.  The  air,  as  well  as 
ike  water  which  trickled  through  the  roof,  was  found  to  contain  sulphuretted 
kiydrogen :  it  was  probably  derived  from  the  action  of  the  water  on  iron- 
pjrites  in  the  clay.  The  gas  issued  in  sudden  jets,  so  as  to  be  at  times 
perceptible  by  its  odour.  As  a  result  of  breathing  this  atmosphere  the 
strongest  and  most  robust  men  were,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  reduced 
to  an  extreme  state  of  exhaustion,  and  several  died.  The  symptoms  with 
which  they  were  first  affected  were  giddiness,  sickness,  and  general  debility ; 
ihey  became  emaciated,  and  fell  into  a  state  of  low  fever,  accompanied  by 
delmnm.  In  one  case,  the  face  of  the  man  was  pale,  the  lips  of  a  violet 
hue,  the  eyes  sunk  with  dark  areolsa  around  them,  and  the  whole  muscular 
lyBtem  was  flabby  and  emaciated.  Chloride  of  lime  and  other  remedies 
WBTB  tried  for  the  purification  of  the  air ;  but  the  evil  did  not  entirely  cease 
^til  the  tunnel  was  so  far  completed  that  there  was  a  communication  from 
one  aide  to  the  other,  and  free  ventilation  established  throughout. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  produced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  vary 
•ocoiding  to  the  degree  of  concentration  in  which  it  is  breathed.  When 
I'reathed  in  a  moderately  diluted  state,  the  person  speedily  falls  inanimate. 
An  immediate  removal  to  pure  air,  and  the  application  of  stimulants,  with 
cold  affusion,  may,  however,  suffice  to  restore  life.  According  to  the 
itcoonnt  given  by  those  who  have  recovered,  this  state  of  inanimation  is 
preceded  by  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  stomach  and  in  the  temples,  giddi- 
ness, nausea,  sudden  weakness,  and  loss  of  motion  and  sensation.  K  the 
^  in  a  still  less  concentrated  state  be  breathed  for  some  time,  insen- 
nbility,  coma,  or  tetanus  with  delirium  supervenes,  preceded  by  convulsions, 
Tf  pain  and  weakness  over  the  whole  body.  The  skin  in  such  cases  is  com- 
nonly  cold,  the  pulse  irregular,  and  the  breathing  laborious.  When  the 
ir  is  but  slightly  contaminated  with  the  gas,  it  may  be  breathed  for  a  long 
ime  without  producing  any  serious  symptoms ;  sometimes  there  is  a  feeling 
f  nausea  or  sickness,  accompanied  by  pain  in  the  head,  or  diffused  pains  in 
be  abdomen.  The  symptoms  are  often  observed  to  affect  those  who  are 
Dgaged  in  chemical  manipulations  with  this  gas.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
ppears  to  act  like  a  narcotic  poison  when  highly  concentrated,  but  like  a 
irootico-irritant  when  much  diluted  with  air.  It  is  absorbed  into  the 
iood,  to  which  it  gives  a  brownish-black  colour  by  combining  with  the 
d  blood-pigment,  and  it  is  in  this  state  circulated  throughout  the  body. 
L  all  cases  a  noxious  atmosphere  containing  this  gas  is  indicated  by  an 
Pensive  smell  producing  nausea  and  sickness.  For  a  case  of  poisoning 
'  this  gas,  in  which  the  person  recovered,  see  '  Med.  Gaz/  voL  48,  p.  871* 
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Appearances  after  death, — On  examining  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have 
died  from  the  effects  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  breathed  in  a  concen- 
trated form,  and  the  inspection  was  recent,  the  following  appearances  have 
been  observed  : — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  throat  is  com- 
monly covered  by  a  brownish  viscid  fluid.  An  offensive  odour  is  exhaled 
from  all  the  cavities  and  soft  parts  of  the  body.  These  exhalations,  if 
received  into  the  lungs  of  those  engaged  in  making  the  inspection,  some- 
times give  rise  to  nausea  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms,  and  may  even 
cause  syncope  or  asphyxia.  The  muscles  of  the  body  are  of  a  dark  colour, 
and  are  not  susceptible  to  the  electric  stimulus.  The  lungs,  liver,  and  the 
soft  organs  generally,  ai'e  distended  with  black  liquid  blood.  There  is  also 
great  congestion  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  blood  has  been 
found  everywhere  liquid  and  dark-coloured.  The  body  rapidly  undeigoes 
the  putrefactive  process.  When  death  has  occurred  from  the  breathing  of 
this  gas  in  a  more  diluted  form,  the  appearances  are  less  marked.  There  is 
then  general  congestion  of  the  intcsmal  organs,  with  a  dark  and  liquid  state 
of  the  blood.  In  fact,  in  such  cases  the  appearances  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  produced  by  carbonic  acid.  Four  men  lost  their 
lives  in  the  Fleet  Lane  Sewer  in  Feb.  1861 :  they  were  found  dead,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  the  cause  of  death.  An  account 
of  the  appearances  presented  bythe  bodies  was  given  by  Holden  and  Lethebj 
(*  Lancet,'  1861, 1,  p.  187).  The  eyes  and  mouth  were  open,  the  lips  and 
tongue  livid,  the  pupils  widely  dilated,  the  blood  black  and  fluid,  the  lungi 
congested,  the  heart  full  of  black  fluid  blood,  the  right  side  goi^ged,  aw 
there  was  a  bloody  froth  in  the  windpipe.  In  the  hvain  the  laige  vessels 
of  the  dura  mater  were  full  of  black  fluid  blood. 

In  1857,  six  persons  lost  their  lives,  at  Cleator  Moor,  by  the  respiratioft 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  a  diluted  form,  by  reason  of  their  having  slept 
in  small  close  non-ventilated  rooms,  into  which  the  gas  had  penetrated. 
Three  of  the  deceased  persons — a  husband,  wife,  and  child,  of  one  feimily— 
had  retired  to  rest,  in  their  usual  health.  Two  of  them  were  found  the 
next  morning  dead  in  bed,  and  a  third  (the  child)  was  found  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  and  lingered  until  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  when  she 
died.  The  fourth,  a  healthy  adult,  retired  to  sleep  in  his  bed,  with  his  door 
closed,  and  he  was  found  dead  in  an  hour.  The  fifth,  a  child,  was  taken  ill 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  and  died  the  same  day.  The  sixth  was  taken 
ill  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  and  died  on  June  12th. 

The  symptoms  complained  of  by  those  who  recovered  were  nausea, 
sickness,  giddiness,  and  insensibility.  In  one  child,  the  pupils  were 
found  dilated,  viscid  mucus  escaped  from  the  nostrils,  and  there  waa  000* 
gestion  of  the  lungs  and  kidneys,  as  well  as  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain.  In  the  adult  who  died  in  an  hour,  the  pupils  were  natural,  the 
jaws  firmly  clenched,  the  fingers  contracted,  and  the  nails  blue ;  there  wtf 
great  cadaveric  lividity,  and  a  quantity  of  fluid  with  frothy  mucus  issued 
from  the  nostrils  and  mouth.  The  lungs  were  much  congested,  and 
serum  was  effused  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  The  heart  contained 
a  little  fluid  blood,  and  was  somewhat  flaccid.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  windpipe  and  gullet  was  redder  than  natural.  In  the  windpipe 
there  was  frothy  mucus.  The  stomach,  as  well  as  the  large  and  small 
intestines,  were  highly  congested,  but  otherwise  healthy.  The  brain  and 
its  membranes  were  greatly  engorged  with  blood,  which,  as  in  the  body 
generally,  was  veiy  dai*k  and  fluid.  Wilson,  who  examined  the  body  of  the 
child,  drew  the  conclusion,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  inquiryi 
that  death  had  been  caused  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Thompson,  who 
examined  the  body  of  the  man,  also  inferred  that  some  noxious  gas  or 
gases  had  destroyed  life.   The  cottages  in  which  the  accidents  had  occurred 
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irere  built  upon  a  Iieap  of  iron-slag  which  also  abutted  on  the  premises 
bdiind.  This  slag  contained,  among  other  matters,  iron  and  caJcinm 
sulphides.  A  foul  smell,  compared  to  that  of  cinders  extinguished  by 
water,  had  for  some  time  been  perceived  about  the  rooms,  chiefly  at 
night,  when  the  doors  and  windows  were  closed ;  and  the  day  before  the 
Docnrrence  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  had  washed  through  the  slag-heap,  and 
■gffravated  the  eftects.  The  heap  of  slag  was  burning  in  certain  parts, 
ind  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  evolved  in  laige  quantities  at  a  depth 
of  a  few  feet  below.  A  fortnight  after  the  deaths,  on  removing  the  flags  in 
the  lower  rooms,  the  slag  below  was  found  damp,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
was  still  issuing  from  it.  The  white-lead  paint  in  the  closets  was  partly  con- 
?eried  into  black  sulphide,  and  this  chemical  change  was  found  in  patches 
on  the  chamber  door  of  one  small  room  in  which  two  persons  had  died. 

The  symptoms,  so  far  as  they  were  observed  in  the  survivors,  the  appear- 
imcea  in  the  dead  bodies,  and  the  chemical  nature  of  the  wet  slag  beneath 
the  foundation,  left  no  reasonable  doubt  that  during  the  night,  with  the 
doors  and  windows  closed,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  had  escaped  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  poison  the  air  of  a  small  room  and  destroy  life ;  and  a  verdict 
was  returned  to  this  effect.  A  suggestion  was  made  that  carbonic  acid 
might  have  caused  the  symptoms  and  death,  but  there  was  no  source  of 
carDonic  acid  but  the  breath ;  and  there  is  no  instance  known  of  any  adult 
having  breathed  himself  to  death  in  an  hour,  in  a  room  containing  600 
cubic  feet  of  air — ^not  to  mention  that  persons  had  slept  in  similar  rooms  in 
the  same  row  of  cottages,  at  a  distance  from  the  slag-heap,  without  perish- 
LDg  from  such  a  cause.  Another  theory  was  put  forward,  to  the  effect  that 
carbonic  oxide  in  the  vapours  of  some  blafit-furnaces  had  found  its  way 
into  the  rooms  where  these  persons  had  died ;  but  the  nature  of  the  locality 
and  the  distance  of  the  furnaces  rendered  this  impossible.  Persons  who 
had  left  their  windows  open,  whereby  these  vapours  might  have  freely 
entered,  escaped,  while  the  deaths  occurred  only  in  those  houses  in  which 
the  doors  and  windows  were  completely  closed.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  Bulphuretted  hydrogen  was  mixed  with  other  gases  and  vapours ;  but 
the  circumstances  left  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  principal  agent  of  death. 
This  seems  to  have  been  clearly  established  by  the  fact,  that  after  a  channel 
bad  been  cut  through  the  slag-heap,  and  the  slag  removed,  no  further 
accidents  occurred. 

As  with  carbonic  acid,  an  atmosphere  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
that  may  be  breathed  for  a  short  time  with  impunity,  may  ultimately 
destroy  fife.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  a  fatal  proportion,  however  diluted 
or  mixed  with  otner  vapours,  would  always  be  indicated  by  a  disag^reeable 
smell ;  although  from  habit,  as  well  as  probably  from  the  effects  of  the  gas 
oa  the  nervous  system,  this  offensive  smell  might  not  be  perceived  when  a 
person  had  remained  for  a  short  time  in  the  poisoned  atmosphei^e.  In  the 
cases  of  the  HaHs^  which  occurred  at  Sheffield  in  1852,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  deaths  of  two  persons  were  caused  by  the  smouldering  of 
asbes  in  a  cesspool  ('Assoc.  Med.  Jour.'  Ap.  1853,  p.  280).  Haywood 
considered  that  carbonic  acid  was  the  agent  in  this  case,  although  it  is 
probable,  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  in  which  combustion  was  going 
on,  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other  gases  and  vapours  were  simul- 
taaeously  evolved. 

Sewer  gases.  Effluvia  of  drains  and  sewers. — The  most  common  form 
of  accidental  poisoning  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (for  it  is  rare  that  a  case 
occurs  which  is  not  purely  accidental)  is  witnessed  among  nightmen  and 
others  who  are  engaged  in  cleaning  out  drains  and  sewers,  or  in  the  removal 
of  nightsoiL  These  accidents  are  much  more  frequent  in  France  than  in 
Unglaiiid,  the  soil  being  often  allowed  to  collect  in  such  quantities  in  laige 
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continental  cities  as  to  render  its  removal  a  highly  dangerous  occupation 
for  the  workmen.     According  to  the  results  of  Th^nu^'s  observations, 
there  arc  two  species  of  compound  gases,  or  mechanical  mixtures  of  gases, 
which  are  commonly  met  with  in  the  exhalations  of  privies.     The  first 
compound  consists  of  a  large  proportion  of  atmospheric  air  holding  diffused 
through  it  ammonium  sulphide  in  the  form  of  vapour.     The  sulphide  is 
contained  abundantly  in  the  water  of  the  soil,  and  is  constantly  rising  from 
it  in  vapour,  and  diffusing  itself  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere.    It  is  this 
Tapour  that  gives  the  unpleasant  and  pungent  odour  to  the  effluvia,  and 
causes  an  increased  secretion  of  tears  in  those  who  unguardedly  expose 
themselves  to  such  exhalations.     The  symptoms  produced  by  the  breathing 
of  this  gaseous  mixture,  when  in  a  concentrated  state,  bear  a  close  resem* 
blance  to  those  which  result  from  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
If  a  person  is  but  slightly  affected,  he  will  probably  complain  of  nausea  and 
sickness;  his  skin  will  be  cold,  his  respiration  free  but  irregular;  the 
pulse  is  commonly  frequent,  and  the  voluntary  muscles,  especially  those  of 
the  chest,  are  affected  by  spasmodic  twitchings.     If  more  strongly  affected, 
he  loses  all  power  of  sense  and  motion ;  the  skin  becomes  cold,  the  lips 
and  face  assume  a  violet  hue,  the  mouth  is  covered  by  a  bloody  and  frothj 
mucus ;  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  irregular,  the  respiration  hurried, 
laboHous,  and  convulsive ;  and  the  limbs  and  trunk  are  in  a  state  of  gpenl 
relaxation.     If  still  more  severely  affected,  death  may  take  place  imme- 
diately ;  or  should  the  person  survive  a  few  hours,  in  addition  to  the  above 
symptoms  there  will  be  short  but  violent  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the 
muscles,  sometimes  even  accompanied  by  tetanic  spasms.     (See  ^AmL 
d'Hyg.'  1829,  2,  70.)     If  the  person  is  sensible,  he  will  commonly  suffer 
the  most  severe  pain,  and  the  pulse  may  become  so  quick  and  irrmlar 
that  it  cannot  be  counted.     When  the  sjnnptoms  are  of  such  a  formidable 
natai*e,  it  is  rare  that  a  recovery  takes  place.     The  appearances  met  with 
on  making  an  examination  of  the  body,  are  similar  to  those  observed  in 
death  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen.     The  inspection  should  be  made  with 
caution,  for  a  too  frequent  respiration  of  the  poisonous  exhalations  may 
seriously  affect  those  who  undertake  it. 

The  fluid  matter  of  cesspools  is  generally  saturated  with  this  gas,  and 
contains  much  ammonium  sulphide,  which  is  always  escaping  from  it  in 
vapour.  This  fluid  is  noxious  and  if  swallowed  in  quantity  may  cause 
death.  An  epileptic  pauper  was  set  to  clean  out  a  larg^  tank,  used  as  a 
cesspool.  It  contained  about  two  feet  of  a  dark  turbid  foetid  fluid,  and 
beneath  it  a  layer  of  thick  solid  matter.  The  man  fell  into  this  tank.  He 
was  rescued  in  about  three  minutes,  during  one-half  of  which  time  he  was 
at  intervals  submerged.  When  removed  he  was  partially  insensible.  He 
was  placed  in  a  warm  bed,  and  some  brandy  was  given  to  him.  He  was 
not  seen  by  a  medical  man  for  nearly  four  hours  :  he  was  then  in  a  semi- 
comatose state,  with  a  cold  skin,  livid  face  and  lips,  a  feeble  pulse,  oppressed 
breathing,  with  a  mucous  rattle  in  the  bronchial  tubes  and  windpipe.  He 
vomited  a  quantity  of  black  foetid  liquid  (cesspool  liquid),  and  after  this 
more  brandy  was  given  to  him.  It  a  few  hours  the  coma  had  partially 
disappeared,  but  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  sleep.  The  breathing  was 
still  laboured  and  oppressed,  and  he  died  twenty-four  hours  after  the  accident 
The  vessels  of  the  stomach  were  much  congested.  This  organ  contained  a 
greyish-coloured  fluid.  In  some  parts  of  the  stomach  there  was  ecchymosis. 
The  ca\'ities  of  the  heart  were  filled  with  semi-coagulated  black  blood,  as 
well  as  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  Both  lungs  were  gorged  with 
black  blood,  in  a  condition  resembling  pulmonary  apoplexy.  The  air-passages 
were  filled  w^ith  mucus,  and  the  lining  membrane  was  congested.  No 
sulphide  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  found  in  the  stomach :  probably  it 
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had  been  removed  by  yomiiiiig  and  absorption.  It  is  likely  that  in  this 
case  the  noxions  flnid  had  been  drawn  into  the  lungs,  and  had  there  operated 
to  interfere  with  respiration,  as  in  drowning. 

An  accident  occurred  in  1847,  in  which  a  man  lost  his  life  by  the 

evolntion  of  a  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  a  foul  drain.     It 

appears  that,  shortly  before  the  accident,  a  large  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol 

Ind  been  poured  down  the  drain  communicating  with  a  privy.      The 

deceased  entered  the  privy,  and  was  soon  afterwards  found  on  the  pave* 

ment  in  a  dying  state.     The  brain  was  healthy,  but  the  lungs  were  gorged 

with  blood,  which  had  the  offensive  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

The  medical  witness  referred  death  to  this  gas,  and  stated  that  Hme  had 

been  thrown  into  the  drain,  that  calcium  sulphide  had  probably  been 

fonned,  and  that  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  had  led  to  the  death 

of  the  deceased,  had  been  evolved  from  this  by  the  oil  of  vitriol.     It  is 

more  probable,  however,  that  the  gas  was  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of 

the  Hqnid  anmionium  sulphide,  which  always  abounds  in  such  localities. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  lime  could  have  had  no  influence  in  the  pro- 

diefeion  of  the  noxious  gas. 

In  1831,  twenty-two  bovs  living  in  a  school  at  Clapham  were  seized 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours  with  alarming  symptoms  of  irrita- 
tioii  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  and 
ooessive  prostration  of  strength.  One  child,  that  had  been  similarly 
ittacked  three  dajs  before,  died  in  twenty-five  hours,  and  one  among  the 
kit  ittacked  died  in  twenty-three  hours.  Both  of  the  bodies  were  examined 
ifter  death :  in  the  first  the  mucous  glands  of  the  intestines  were  found 
nhiged  and,  as  it  were,  tuberculated ;  in  the  second  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  imall  intestines  was  found  ulcerated,  and  that  of  the  colon  softened. 
At  first  it  was  suspected  that  the  boys  had  been  poisoned ;  but  an  analysis 
<rf  the  food  did  not  lead  to  the  discovery  of  any  noxious  substance.  The 
oofy  circumstance  which  was  considered  sufficient  to  explain  the  accident 
wag,  that  two  days  before  the  first  child  was  seized  a  foul  cesspool  had 
been  opened,  and  the  materials  diffused  over  a  garden  adjoining  the 
diildren's  play-ground.  This  was  the  source  of  the  noxious  effluvia, 
•coording  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  six  medical  practitioners.  (*  Chris- 
tison  on  Poisons,'  p.  810.) 

Anaiysis, — The  odour  of  these  g^es  and  vapours  is  sufficient  to  deter- 

Bune  their  presence,  even  when  they  are  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of 

•tmospheric  air.    Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  at  once  identified  by  its  action 

W  paper  previously  dipped  in  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  lead :  if  present,  even 

in  vray  small  proportion  (1-I00,000th  part),  the  moistened  paper  speedily 

tc^piires  a  brownish-black  stain  from  the  production  of  lead  sulphide.     It 

|nu«t  not  be  supposed  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  it  has  proved  fatal 

n  a  dUvted  form,  can  be  detected  in  the  lungs,  stomach,  or  blood  of  a  dead 

hody.    When  the  body  is  recently  removed  from  a  drain  or  sewer,  the  gas 

Diay  be  found  pervading  the  whole  of  the  tissues ;  but  in  other  cases  it  will 

be  as  useless  to  look  for  it  as  for  carbonic  acid  in  poisoning  by  this  gas. 

Noxious  gases  are  not  long  retained  by  the  tissues :  a  short  exposure  will 

nffioe  to  remove  all  traces  of  them.     The  examination  of  the  locality  can 

akne  throw  a  light  upon  the  cause  of  death.     The  proportion  of  the  gas 

flNmd  in  an  apartment  will,  however,  rarely  be  a  criterion  of  the  quantity 

which  has  destroyed  life.     A  person  going  into  a  room  where  the  deceased 

bodies  are  lying  may  notice  only  a  disagreeable  or  stifling  smell,  but  he 

may  be  able  to  breathe  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  with  the  door  or 

window  open.   It  is  not  the  respiration  of  a  few  minutes,  but  the  breathing 

of  the  diluted  noxious  atmosphere  for  many  hours,  that  really  destroys  life. 

The  best  method  of  detecting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  present  in  a 
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dead  body  (not  putrefied)  is  to  place  a  piece  of  card,  glazed  with  lead,  in 
the  muscles  or  soft  organs  :  if  the  gas  is  present,  it  wUI  sooner  or  later  be 
tarnished,  and  acquire  a  brown  colour. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  proved  to  exist  in  the  vapour  of  ammo- 
nium sulphide  when  mixed  with  air  by  the  lead-test,  and  the  presence  of 
ammonia  is  indicated  in  the  compound  by  the  alkaline  reaction  of  its  vapoiir 
on  test-paper ;  also  by  holding,  in  a  vessel  containing  the  vapour  recenilj 
collected,  a  rod  dipped  in  strong  hydi'ochloric  acid :  the  production  of  dense 
white  fumes  announces  the  formation  of  ammonium  chloride.  The 
presence  of  this  vapour  in  any  mixture  is  at  once  indicated  by  introducing 
paper  wetted  with  a  solution  of  sodium  nitroprusside.  The  sulphide  pro- 
duces with  it  a  rich  ciimson  colour :  if  sulphuretted  hydrogen  alone  it 
present,  the  nitroprusside  paper  undei^goes  no  change.  A  candle  will 
i-eadily  bum  in  such  a  mixture  of  either  of  these  gases  with  air  as,  if 
breathed,  would  suffice  to  destroy  life.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1829,  2,  69.)  The 
candle-test  should  be  applied  with  caution  in  places  where  these  caffluTii 
are  collected  and  confined  in  sewers  or  close  cesspools*  When  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  diffused  in  a  proportion  of  about  7  per  cent,  with  air  it  fonnfl 
a  dangeix)U8ly  explosive  mixture.  Perrin  has  investigated  this  subject^ 
C  Mephitisme  des  Fosses-d^aisances.'     '  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1872,  2,  73.) 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  air  of  a  cesspool  may  be  often  breathed 
with  safety  until  the  workmen  commence  removing  the  soil,  when  a  laige 
quantity  of  mephitic  vapour  may  suddenly  escape,  which  will  lead  to  ike 
speedy  suifocation  of  all  present.  In  ignorance  of  this  fact,  peraoni 
have  been  killed  by  trusting  to  the  previous  burning  of  a  candle,  hi 
descending  in  order  to  render  assistajice  to  those  who  are  lifeless,  the 
person  should  on  these  occasions,  whether  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or 
carbonic  acid  be  the  cause,  make  a  mo&erate  inspiration  of  pure  air  and 
hold  his  breath  while  in  the  noxious  mixture.  In  an  accident  whick 
occurred  at  Whitechapel,  in  1857,  three  men  died  speedily  from  breathing 
the  vapour  of  an  old  sewer,  and  two  others  nearly  lost  their  lives  in  attempt^ 
ing  to  assist  them.  The  best  plan  for  getting  rid  of  the  gas  is  hjtnb 
exposure  and  ventilation,  or  by  exciting  active  combustion  in  the  localiij* 
According  to  Parent-DuchAtelet,  men  can  work  in  an  atmosphere  contain* 
ing  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  sulphurotted  hydrogen.  The  air  of  one  of  ^ 
principal  sewers  of  Paris  gave  the  following  results,  on  analysis,  in  100 
parts: — Oxygen,  13*79;  nitrc^n,  81*21 ;  carbonic  acid,  2*01 ;  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  2*99. 

Another  gaseous  mixture  in  the  foim  of  deoxidised  air  was  found  by 
Th^nard  in  the  sewei*s  of  Paris :  it  was  composed,  in  100  parts,  of  nitzogen 
94,  of  oxygen  2,  and  of  cai*bonic  acid  4.     Sometimes  the  carbonic  acid  ii 
combined  with  ammonia,  and  then  it  may  be  regarded  chiefly  as  a  mixture 
of  nitrogen  holding  diffused  through  it  the  vapour  of  carbonate  of  ammonia; 
and  this  vapour  is  sufficient  to  render  the  mixture  highly  irritating  to  iha 
mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes  and  nose.     Its  action  on  the  hnman  body 
when  broathed  will  be  readily  understood  from  its  chemical  compositioB. 
In  its  operation  it  is  essentially  negative,  and  destroys  life  by  cutting  oS 
the  access  of  oxygen.     The  small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  or  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  existing  in  it,  cannot  give  rise  to  the  asphyxia  that  so  rapidly 
follows   its   inhalation.     The  chances  of  recovery  are  much  greater  in 
persons  who  become  asphyxiated  from  the  breathing  of  this  compound  than 
in  those  w^ho  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  preceding.     Commonly 
the  immediate  I'cmoval  to  a  current  of  pure  air  is  sufficient  to  biing 
about  recovery.     Should   death   take  place,   it  will  be  found   that  ^ 
internal  appearances  ai*e  the  same  as  those  which  are  met  with  in  death 
from  sufEocation. 
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Anal^na. — ^This  deoxidized  air  lias  no  offensive  smell ;  it  extinguishes  a 
taper :  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  it  may  be  removed  by  canstic  potash, 
and  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  mixture  is  formed  of 
nitrogen — a  gas  which,  by  its  negative  properties,  cannot  be  easily  con- 
founded with  any  other.  In  a  mixed  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  and 
snlphnretted  hydrogen,  the  two  gases  may  be  separated  by  agitating  the 
mixture  with  a  solution  of  lead  acetate,  and  treating  the  precipitate  with 
acetic  acid,  which  dissolves  the  carbonate  and  leaves  lead  sulphide. 

EXHALATIONS  FROM  THE   DEAD, 

It   may  be  well    to  make  a  few  remarks  on    the  alleged    danger 
of  the  exhalations  given  off  by  dead  bodies  in  a  state  of  putrescence. 
Formerly  there  existed  a  groundless  fear  relative  to  the  examination  of  a 
patrefied  dead  body ;  and  during  the  last  century,  on  several  important 
occasions,  medical  witnesses  refused  to  examine  the  bodies  of  deceased 
persons  who  were  presumed  to  have  been  murdered,  alleging  that  it  was 
an  occnpation  which  might  be  attended  with  serious  consequences  to 
themselves.     Orfila  has  collected  many  accounts  of  the  fatal  effects  which 
are  recorded  to  have  followed  the  removal  of  the  dead  some  time  after 
interment.     (^  Traits  des  Exhumations,'  vol.  1,  p.  2  et  seq.)     He  allows, 
however,  that  the  details  of  most  of  these  cases  are  exaggerated,  and 
attributes  to  other  causes  the  effects  which  followed.    Indeed,  the  observa- 
tions of  Thouret  and  Fourcroy  prove  that  these  dangers  are  restricted 
within  a  narrow  compass,  and  that  in  general,  with  common  precautions, 
dsad  bodies  may  be  disinterred,  and  transported  from  one  locality  to 
mother,  without  any  risk  to  those  engaged  in  canying  on  the  exhumations. 
About  ike  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand 
bodies,  in  almost  every  stage  of  putrefaction,  were  removed  from  the 
Oimeti^  des  Innocens  in  Paris ;  and  the  accidents  that  occurred  during 
the  operations,  which  lasted  ten  months,  were  comparatively  speaking  few. 
The  workmen  acknowledged  to  Fourcroy  that  it  was  only  in  removing  the 
leoently  interred  corpses,   and  those   which  were  not  far  advanced  in 
deeomposition,  that  they  incurred  any  danger.   In  these  cases  the  abdomen 
ippeaved  to  be  much  distended  with  graseous  matter ;  if  ruptured,  the 
ntptare  commonly  took  place  about  the  navel,  and  there  issued  a  bloody 
foetid  liquid,  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  a  mephitic  vapour — ^probably 
a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.   Those  who  breathed 
this  vapour,  as  it  escaped  from  the  body,  fell  instantly  into  a  state  of 
insensibility  and  died ;  while  others  who  were  at  a  distance,  and  who  con- 
•equently  breathed  it  in  a  diluted  state,  were  affected  with  nausea,  giddiness, 
or  fainting,  lasting  some  hours,  and  followed  by  weakness  and  trembling 
of  the  limbs.     Some  years  since,  when  it  was  the  practice  to  bury  the  dead 
in  the  crowded  churchyards  of  London,  lives  were  frequently  lost  by  reason 
of  the  noxious  gases  and  effluvia  which  at  once  filled  every  grave  as  it  was 
made.    These  gases  were  chiefly  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen : 
they  have  been  already  fully  described  (vol.  1,  p.  93).  A  grave  twenty  feet 
deep  was  usually  dug  between  strata  of  exposed  coffins,  and  this  grave  was 
kept  open  until  it  was  filled  with  bodies.   In  1838,  two  persons  were  killed 
bj  the  effluvia  which  had  collected  in  one  of  these  deep  graves  kept  open 
in  Aldgate  Churchyard.      (See,  in  reference   to  this  subject,   Henke's 
•Zeitschr.'   1840,   vol.   2,   p.  446;  <Ann,   d'Hyg.'   1832,  p.    216;   1840, 
p.  131 ;   1840,  pp.  28,  32.)     With  ordinary  precautions,  and  the  use  of 
deodorizers,  the  remains  of  the  dead  may  be  removed  and  transported 
to  other  localities  without  injury  to  the  living.     Within  a  few  years  many 
bodies  have  been  thus  removed,  without  ill  effects,  f ix)m  London  cemeteries, 
as  that  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  and  St.  Pancras.      (See   Devergie  in 
*Aim.  d'Hyg.'1869,2,  78.) 
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In  addition  to  these  exhalations  from  the  dead,  there  are  other  gases 
and  Tapoors  of  a  poisonons  nature  which  are  for  the  most  part  artificiil 
products.  It  is  seldom  that  individaals  are  exposed  to  breathe  them  is 
SQch  quantity  as  to  cause  serious  symptoms  or  to  endanger  life. 
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CHAPTER  60. 

LIGHTNING — EFFECTS  OP  THE  ELECTRIC  CURRENT — CAUSE  OP  DEATH POST-XOKIIH 

APPEARANCES — CASES — LEGAL  RELATIONS — COLD  AN  OCCASIONAL  CAUSE  OP 
DEATH — SYMPTOMS — CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  ACCELERATE  DEATH — POST-M0»* 
TEM  APPEARANCES— CASE  OP  MURDER  BY  COLD — EFFECT  OF  HEAT — STASYATKS 
A  RARE  CAUSE  OF  DEATH — SYMPTOMS — APPEARANCES  AFTER  DEATH — ^LlOiL 
RELATIONS. 

LIGHTNING  AND   ELECTRICITT. 

Effects  of  the  electric  current, — Death  hy  lightning  is  sufficiently  mimmtm 
to  require  that  a  medical  jurist  should  he  prepared  to  understand  ifaa 
phenomena  which  accompany  it:  hut  there  is  a  more  important  reasoB 
why  he  should  devote  some  attention  to  this  subject — that  is,  that  the 
appearances  left  by  the  electric  current  on  the  htiman  body  sometimes  dosdj 
resemble  those  produced  by  great  mechanical  violence.  Thus  a  pemo 
may  be  found  dead  in  an  open  field,  or  on  the  highway ;  his  body  may 
present  the  marks  of  contusion,  laceration,  or  fracture ;  and  to  one  uh 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  such  violence  occasionally  results  iKm 
electricity,  it  might  appear  that  the  deceased  had  been  maltreated  and 
probably  murdered.  The  greater  number  of  deaths  from  the  elecbie 
current  take  place  during  the  spring  and  summer.  According  to  one 
annual  report,  there  were  24  deaths  from  lightning  during  die  yeir, 
occurring  in  the  following  seasons : — Summer,  11 ;  spring,  10 ;  autumn,  2; 
winter,  1.  Out  of  103  deaths  from  lightning  in  five  years  (1852-^6),  there 
were  88  in  the  month  of  July  and  22  in  August. 

In  fourteen  years  (1853-65)  242  deaths  from  lightning  were  roistered 
in  England  and  Wales,  of  which  199  were  males  and  43  were  females. 
The  numbers  in  each  year  fluctuate  considerably.  Nearly  all  the  deatJn 
took  place  among  persons  engaged  in  work  out  of  doors,  ».e.  field-labouren 
and  others.  We  less  often  hear  of  persons  being  killed  by  lightning  ia 
dwellings.     In  1880  there  were  24  deaths  registered  from  lightning. 

Cause  of  death, — The  electric  current  appears  to  act  fatally  by  producxng 
a  violent  shock  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  In  general  there  is  lO 
sense  of  pain,  and  the  person  falls  at  once  into  a  state  of  nnconscionsnett 
In  a  case  which  did  not  prove  fatal,  the  person,  who  was  seen  aoon  after  the 
accident,  was  found  labouring  under  the  following  symptoms : — ^insensi- 
bility ;  deep,  slow,  and  interrupted  respiration ;  entire  relaxation  of  the 
muscular  system ;  the  pulse  soft  and  slow ;  the  pupils  dilated,  but  sensible 
to  light.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  14,  p.  654.)  It  will  be  seen  that  these  aie  the 
usual  symptoms  of  concussion  of  the  brain.  The  efEect  of  a  slight  shock  is 
that  of  producing  stunning;  and  when  persons  who  have  been  severely 
struck  recover,  they  sufEer  from  noises  in  the  ears,  paralysis,  and  other 
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sjmptoms  of  nerrous  disorder.  Q  Med.  Times,'  Jxdy  15,  1848.)  Insanity 
luiB  even  been  known  to  follow  a  stroke  of  lightning.  (Conollj's  '  Rep.  of 
Hanwell/  1839.)  In  one  case  the  person  remained  delirious  for  three  days, 
and  when  he  recovered  he  had  completely  lost  his  memory.  ('Lancet,' 
Ang.  3,  1839,  p.  582.)  A  boy,  est.  4,  received  a  severe  shock  on  May 
11th,  was  seized  with  tetanns  on  the  13th,  and  died  in  four  hours.  ('  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  May  26,  1855.)  In  another  instance  an  old  man  who  took 
shelter  under  a  tree  felt  as  if  a  vivid  flash  had  struck  him  in  the  face :  he 
did  not  ^1,  but  he  became  almost  blind.  He  suffered  for  some  days  from 
frontal  headache,  and  loss  of  sight  supervened.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Ghiz.' 
July  24, 1858.) 

It  may  be  observed  of  the  efEects  of  lightning,  generally,  that  death  is 
either  immediate,  or  the  individual  recovers.  A  person  may,  however,  linger, 
and  die  from  the  effects  of  severe  lacerations  or  bums  indirectly  produced. 
A  case  occurred  in  London,  in  1838,  where  death  was  thus  caused  in- 
directly by  the  effects  of  electricity.  The  following  case  of  recovery  illus- 
trates mrther  the  action  of  the  electric  current : — Three  persons  were  struck 
by  lightning  at  the  same  time.  In  one,  a  healthy  man,  est.  26,  the  symptoms 
were  severe.  An  hour  and  a  half  after  the  stroke  he  lay  completely  un- 
oonscious,  as  if  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy ;  his  pulse  was  below  60,  full  and  hard ; 
his  respiration  snoring;  his  pupils  dilated  and  insensible.  There  were 
frequent  twitchings  of  the  arms  and  hands,  the  thumbs  were  fixed  and 
immovable,  and  the  jaws  firmly  clenched.  Severe  spasms  then  came  on, 
80  that  four  men  could  scarcely  hold  the  patient  in  his  bed ;  and  his  body 
was  drawn  to  the  left  side.  When  these  symptoms  had  abated  he  was 
oopionsly  bled,  cold  was  applied  to  the  head,  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  mustard-poultices  to  the  legs.  Stimulating  injections  and  opium 
were  also  administered.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hoars  consciousness 
tOowlj  returned,  and  the  man  soon  completely  recovered.  The  only  external 
injury  discoverable  was  a  red  streak,  as  broad  as  a  finger,  which  extended 
from  the  left  temple  over  the  neck  and  chest :  this  disappeared  completely 
in  a  few  days.  ('  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Bev.'  Oct.  1842.)  These  red  streaks 
or  marks  sometimes  assume  a  remarkable  disposition  over  the  skin.  (See 
cue,  Gasper's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  Ap.  1863,  p.  308.) 

Appearances  after  death. — The  suddenness  of  death  is  such  that  the  body 
sometimes  preserves  the  attitude  in  which  it  was  struck.  (*  Med.  Times 
and  Craz.'  1860,  I.  p.  167.)  Generally  speaking  there  are,  externally, 
marks  of  contusion  and  laceration  about  the  spot  where  the  electricity  has 
entered  or  passed  out ;  sometimes  a  severe  lacerated  wound  is  found ;  on 
other  occasions  there  has  been  no  wound  or  laceration,  but  an  extensive 
eochymosis,  which,  according  to  Meyer,  is  most  commonly  seen  on  the  skin 
of  mie  back.  In  several  instances  there  were  no  marks  of  external  violence. 
('  Med.  Times,'  May  3,  1845,  p.  82.)  The  clothes  are  in  almost  all  cases 
tent,  and  partly  singed,  giving  rise  to  a  peculiar  odour  of  burning — 
sometimes  even  rolled  up  in  shreds  and  carried  to  a  distance.  They  are 
occasionally  found  partially  burnt,  but  this  is  not  a  frequent  occurrence. 
Metallic  substances  about  the  person  present  traces  of  fusion,  and  articles 
of  steel  have  been  observed  to  have  acquired  magnetic  polarity.  It  has 
ireqnently  been  noticed  that,  while  much  violence  has  been  done  to  the  dress, 
the  parts  of  the  body  covered  by  it,  have  escaped  injury.  A  youth  wore  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  a  pair  of  strong  leather  boots :  these  were  torn  to 
■hreds,  probably  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron  nails  in  the  soles,  but  the 
feet  of  the  deceased  presented  no  marks  of  injury.  An  accident  by  lightning 
ooenrred  by  which  a  healthy  man  was  instantaneously  killed.  A  cap  which 
the  man  wore  had  a  hole  through  it ;  his  hair  was  singed,  his  shoes  were 
burst  open,  and  his  trousers  torn.     The  woodwork  of  the  building  down 
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which  the  electriciiy  passed  was  merely  splits  and  there  was  no  mark  of 
bnming.  In  several  instances,  the  wood  of  trees  which  have  been  struck 
by  the  electricity  has  presented  only  the  appearance  of  rending  by 
mechanical  force. 

Wottnds  and  hums  are  sometimes  met  with  on  the  body.     The  wounds 

have  commonly  been  lacerated  punctures,  like  stabs  produced  by  a  blunt 

dagger.    In  the  case  of  a  person  who  was  struck  but  not  killed,  a  deep 

wound  was  produced  in  one  thigh,  almost  laying  bare  the  femoral  artery. 

This  person  was  struck  while  in  the  act  of  opening  an  umbrella  during  a 

storm.     Fractures  of  the  bones  have  not  been  commonly  observed :  in  one 

case  the  skull  was  severely  fractured,  and  the  bones  depressed.     (Pouillet, 

^  Traits  de  Phys.  Elect.  Atm.')     In  1864,  Mackintosh  was  called  to  see 

three  persons  who  had  been  struck  by  lightning  about  tweniy  mmMi» 

previously.     They  had  taken  shelter  under  a  haystack,  which  had  been 

set  on  fire  by  the  same  flash.     1.  A  boy,  set.  10,  was  then  able  to  walk, 

although  unable  to  move  his  legs  immediately  after  the  occurrence.    All 

that  he  remembered  was — he  saw  the  stack  on  fire,  and  called  to  his  father; 

he  felt  dizzy  all  over,  and  unable  to  move.     His  hair  and  clothes  were  not 

singed,  and  the  metallic  buttons  on  his  dress  showed  no  signs  of  fusion. 

On  removing  his  clothes  a  slight  odour  of  singeing  was  perceptible.    He 

complained  of  pain  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.    There  were  sevenl 

red  steaks,  of  about  a  finger's  breadth,  running  obliquely  downwards  and 

inwards  on  either  side  of  the  chest  to  the  middle  line  in  front  of  the 

abdomen;  they  then  descended  over  the  pubes,  and  were  lost  in  the 

perineum.     It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  abrasion  of  the  skin. 

This  boy  perfectly  recovered  ;  the  red  streaks  gradually  disappeared,  and 

could  hardly  be  traced  four  days  after  the  injury.     2.  Another  boy,  et. 

11,  lav  prostrate  and  unconscious,  with  an  expression  of  terror  and  suJEtev 

ing ;  ne  frothed  at  the  mouth,  moaned  piteously,  and  flung  his  1^  and 

arms  about  in  all  directions.    The  respiration  was  deep,  slow,  and  laborions; 

the  heart  palpitating,  the  pulse  weak  and  very  irregular ;  the  pupils  wa^ 

dilated,  and  insensible  to  light.    There  were  in  this  case  several  red  streaks 

converging  from  the  neck  and  shouldere  to  the  middle  of  the  chest-bone, 

and  passing  over  the  abdomen  until  they  were  lost  on  the  pubes.    There 

were  similar  streaks  radiating  for  a  few  inches  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 

ischium  on  each  hip  in  different  directions,  until  they  were  lost  in  the 

skin.     It  appears  that  this  boy  was  in  a  sitting  posture  when  struck.   The 

hair  on  the  back  of  his  head  and  neck  was  singed,  and  the  peculiar  odour 

of  singeing  was  pereeived,  although  his  clothes  showed  no  traces  of  bnrn« 

ing,  nor  the  metallic  buttons  of  fusion.    The  boy  became  conscious  in  fiTe 

hours,  and  rapidly  recovered.     The  red  streaks  gradually  disappearedt 

leaving  streaks  of  a  scaly  glistening  white  appearance,  which  ultimately 

left  no  trace  of  their  existence.     3.  A  man,  est.  46,  was,  like  the  two 

othere,  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  he  appeared  to  have  been  killed  on  the 

spot:  he  had  not  moved.     The  countenance  was  placid,  and  the  pupils 

were  widely  dilated.     The  electricity  had  produced  a  large  lacerated  wmd 

of  the  scalp,  at  the  junction  of  the  occipital  with  the  parietal  bones,  but 

without  causing  any  fracture.     It  appeared  to  have  passed  down  each  side 

of  the  head,  between  the  soft  parts  and  the  cranium.    On  the  left  side  it 

had  passed  downwards  in  front  to  the  left  ear,  and  terminated  at  the  side 

of  the  neck,  rupturing  blood-vessels  and  muscles,  and  causing  swelling  of 

the  parts,  with  effusion  of  blood.     It  presented  the  appearance  of  an 

extensive  bruise  caused  by  mechanical  violence.    On  the  right  side  the 

current  had  passed  do^'n  to  the   space   above  the  collar-bone,  causing 

lividity  and  swelling  of  the  right  ear  as  well  as  of  the  adjacent  skin; 

and  it  terminated  in  a  dark-blue  mangled  patch  of  skin,  in  which  there 
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were  seTeral  free  commnnications  with  the  surface.  The  hair  on  the  back 
of  the  head  was  slightly  singed,  and  that  in  front  of  the  chest  was  singed 
quite  close  to  the  skin,  but  the  hair  which  covered  the  wound  in  the  scalp, 
where  the  current  had  entered,  was  uninjured.  The  clothes,  which  were 
at  the  time  very  wet,  were  neither  torn  nor  burnt,  and  the  metallic  buttons 
were  not  fused.  The  hat  was  not  examined.  The  left  side-pocket  of  the 
trousers  contained  several  lucifer-matches  and  a  tin  tobacco-box,  which 
were  unaffected.  The  right  pocket  contained  a  knife,  which  was  strongly 
magnetic.  The  body  was  placed  in  a  warm  room,  and  cadaveric  rigidity 
came  on  in  fourteen  hours  after  death.  ('  Lancet,'  1864,  II.  p.  118.) 
No  post-mortem  examination  was  allowed.  It  is  probable  that  the  brain 
sustained  severe  injury.  These  cases  singularly  present  the  effects  of 
lightning  in  three  degrees — the  effect  of  a  slight  shock  in  No.  1,  of  a  severe 
shock  in  No.  2,  and  of  a  fatal  shock  in  No.  3.  There  was  but  little  bodily 
injnry  in  either  case,  and  no  appearance  of  burning.  The  marks  on  the 
skin  in  Nos.  1  and  2  could  not  have  been  mistaken  for  violence,  but  the 
wound  to  the  scalp  and  the  injuries  to  the  neck  in  No.  3  might  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  violence  of  another,  had  not  the  circumstances  been  fully 
known.  The  clothes  probably  escaped  burning  or  tearing  by  reason  of 
their  being  wet,  and  thus  readily  conducting  the  electric  current. 

Ecchymoses  of  greater  or  less  extent  are  sometimes  found  on  the  bodies 

of  ^ose  who  have  been  killed  by  lightning.     The  ecchymoses  have  been 

occasionally  disposed  in  an  arborescent  form  over  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

When  persons  have  been  killed  while  standing  under  or  near  trees,  and 

each  arborescent  ecchymoses  are  found,  they  have  been  j^ncif ully  described 

as  presenting  the  picture  of  a  tree.     This  has  even  formed  a  subject  for 

medical  evidence.    (*  Austral.  Med.  Jour.'  Sept.  1870,  p.  295.)    A  youth  was 

ViQed  by  lightning.    There  were  marks  of  contusion  on  the  left  side  of  the 

body,  and  it  was  noticed  that  there  was  extreme  rigidity  on  this  side.    The 

luur  on  the  back  of  the  head  was  burnt  off.     The  pupils  of  both  eyes  were 

much  dilated,  and  blood  oozed  from  the  left  nostril.     The  surgeon  then 

itated  that  he  observed  on  the  skin  of  the  chest  the  perfect  impression  of 

ft  young  tree,  inverted,  of  a  dark  colour,  as  if  tattooed  on  the  skin.     It 

lesembled  the  trees  which  grew  near  the  place  of   the   accident.     The 

deceased,  when  struck,  had  two  or  three  layers  of  woollen  cloth  buttoned 

over  his  chest :  his  cap  was  torn  to  pieces.     The  trousers  on  the  left  side 

▼we  rent  from  the  hip  to  the  stocking,  which  was  torn  open  as  well  as 

the  boot.     The  deceas^  had  died  from  injury  to  the  brain. 

The   burns  occasionally  found   on  the   bodies   of  persons  who   have 

been  struck   by  lightning  have   been   ascribed   to   the   ignition   of  the 

clothes.     It  appears,  however,  from  the  subjoined  cases,  that  bums  even 

of  a  severe  kind  may  be  the  result  of  a  direct  agency  of  the  electricity 

itself  upon  the  body.   Geoghegan  met  with  the  case  of  a  girl  who  had  been 

stmck  by  lightning ;  there  was  a  burning  of  the  thigh  and  buttocks  to 

the  fiist  and  second  degrees,  but  the  clothes  did  not  show  any  signs  of 

combustion.     A  man,  set.  23,  while  engaged  in  milking  a  cow  in  a  wooden 

shed  during  a  severe  thunderstorm,  suddenly  observed  a  vivid  flash  of 

lightning  which  killed  the  cow  instantly,  and  inflicted  severe  injuries 

upon  himself.     Fisher  saw  him  sixteen   hours  after   the  accident,  and 

found  a  severe  burn  on  his  person,  extending  from  the  right  hip  to  the 

shoulder,  and  covering  a  large  portion  of  the  front  and  side  of  the  body. 

His  mind  was  then  wandering,  and  there  were  symptoms  of  inflammatory 

fever.    The  man  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  seventeen  days,  and  at  the  end 

of  that  time  the  injuries  had  not  perfectly  healed.    On  examining  his  dress 

the  right  sleeve  of  his  shirt  was  found  burnt  to  shreds,  but  there  was  no 

material  burning  of  any  other  part.     The  case  shows  that  the  dress  may 

TOL.  II.  15. 
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be  bamt  ¥nthoat  the  snrface  of  the  body  being  simaltaneouBly  injnred ; 
and  farther,  that  a  bam  may  be  prodaeed  on  the  body,  although  the  clothes 
covering   the  part  may  have  escaped  combastion.     Eight  persons  were 
struck  by  lightning,  and  on  the  bodies  of  some  of  these  there  were  marks 
of  severe  bums.     The  dresses  were,  in  parts,  much  singed.     These  cases 
show,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  intense  heat  evolved  in  the  passage  of 
electricity   through   the  clothes  and    body.      The  persons  struck  were 
benumbed  or  paralysed  in  various  degees,  but  all  ultimately  recovered. 
The  bums  were  so  severe  that  some  months  elapsed  before  they  were 
entirely  healed.     ('  Glasgow  Med.  Jour.'  Oct.  1859,  p.  257.)     A  man  was 
struck  by  lightning.     Externally  there  was  a  bum  upon  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  where  a  metallic  watch-guard  rested ;   and   from  the  point  where 
the  current  of  electricity  left  the  chain,  the  skin  was  blistered  in  a  straight 
line  down  to  the  feet,  and   the  hair  of  the  pubes  was  scorched  in  its 
course.     His  intellect  was  confused,  and  his  genei'al  condition  was  that  of 
collapse.     With  the  aid  of  stimulants  he  became  sufficiently  restored  to 
describe  his  feelings.      There  was  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities, 
with  loss  of  sensibility   (aniesthesia),  and  retention  of  urine.     He  was 
deaf,  and  complained  of  a  noise  in  his  ears  like  thunder ;  he  had  Bome 
difficulty  in  articulating,  pain    in   swallowing,  and   a  peculiar   metallic 
taste  in  his  mouth.     The  amesthesia  passed  away  in  half  an  hour,  but  he 
did  not  completely  recover  the  use  of  his  limbs  for  four  days ;  the  bladder 
was  paralysed  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  by  the  catheter  a  highly-coloured 
urine  with  abundance  of  phosphates  was  removed.     The  bowels  were  con- 
fined.    All  these  symptoms  gradually  disappeared,  excepting  slight  deaf- 
ness ;  and  he  was  discharged  convalescent. 

The  following   is   an  account   of   the  external  and   internal  appear- 
ances found   in  the  body  of  a   healthy  middle-aged   labourer,  who  v«s 
killed  by  lightning  : — The  man  was  working  in  the  field  with  several  other 
labourers,  just  after  a  thunderstorm  had  passed  over  and  had  apparently 
subsided.     He  was  endeavouring  to  kindle  a  light  with  a  flint  and  steel, 
when  the  lightning  struck  him.     For  a  moment  after  the  shock  he  stood 
still,  and  then  fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  dead.   The  electricity  had  entered 
at  the  upper  part  of  his  forehead,  perforating  and  tearing  his  hat  at  that 
part :  it  seemed  then  to  have  been  divided  into  two  currents,  which  passed 
down  the  sides  of  the  body,  along  the  lower  limbs  and  out  at  the  feet 
On  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  was  found  a  soft  swelling,  of  a  dark- 
bine  colour,  and  about  the  size  of  the  palm  of  a  hand :  the  hair  which 
covered  it  was  uninjared.     From  this  spot  two  dark-red  streaks  proceeded 
in  different  directions.     One  of  these  passed  to  the  left,  running  over  the 
temple,  in  front  of  the  left  ear,  doVm  the  neck  to  the  surface  of  the  chest, 
over  which  it  passed  between  the  left  nipple  and  the  armpit ;  and  so  niade 
its  way  over  the  body  to  the   left  inguinal  region,  where  it   formed  a 
large,  irregular,  scorched-looking  patch  on   the  skin.     From   this  point 
the  dark-red  streak  again  continued  its  downward  course,  passing  over 
the  great  trochanter,  then  along  the  outer  surface  of  the  left  leg  to  the 
back  of  the  foot,  where  it  terminated  in  several  small  dark-blue  spots. 
The  other  streak,  which  proceeded  from  the  ecchymosed  swelling  on  the 
forehead,  passed  directly  to  the  right  ear,  which  was  considerably  swollen 
and  of  a  dark-blue  colour  :  from  the  ear  it  ran  downwards  and  backwards 
along  the  neck,  crossed  the  right  border  of  the  scapula,  and  eventuaUy 
reached  the  right  groin,  where  a  scorched  patch  of  skin,  similar  to  that 
in  the  left  groin,  was  found.     From  this  part  the  discoloured  streak  con- 
tinue<l  down  the  outer  side  of  the  right  leg,  to  its  termination  on  the 
back  of  the  foot,  jast  as  on  the  left  side.     Although  the  hair  on  the  fore- 
head, as  well  as  that  which  occarred  in  any  part  of  the  track  taken  by  the 
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electric  cnrrent  down  to  the  groin,  was  not  burnt,  yet  at  the  groin  itself, 
and  at  every  part  between  this  and  the  foot  over  which  the  electric  streaon 
had  passed,  the  hairs  were  completely  burnt.     The  cause  of  the  skin  and 
hair  in  the  groin  being  burnt  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  buckles  of 
a  belt  which  the  man  wore  round  his  abdomen  at  the  time  of  the  accident : 
the  belt  was  completely  destroyed.    Nothing  further  worthy  of  notice  was 
observed  on  the  exterior  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  face  being 
very  red.    The  swelling  of  the  head  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  large  quantity  of  extravasated  blood.     The  bone  beneath  was  not 
injured.     Blood  was  efEused  in  other  parts  of  the  scalp  corresponding  to 
the  swollen  discoloured  patches  outside;   about  four  ounces  had  been 
effused.     The  vessels  of  the  cerebral  membranes  were  much  congested, 
and  the  brain  itself  contained  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  especially  the 
choroid  plexuses.    A  large  quantity  of  i^dish  mucus  was  found  in  the 
larynx,  windpipe,  and  air-tubes.     The  lungs  were  loaded  with  dark  blood  ; 
th^re  was  a  great  deficiency  of  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  in 
the  lai^e  vessels.     The  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  were 
more  than  usually  congested.     The  right  lobe  of  ihe  liver  was  of  a  dark- 
red  colour,  and  loaded  with  blood,  especially  the  part  which  corresponded 
to  the  burnt  patch  of  skin  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.     The  spleen 
also  was  laige,  and  filled  with  blood.    Much  blood  wets  found  accumulated 
in  the  substance  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  at  those  parts  which  lay 
beneath  the  burnt  surfaces  outside.     (' Oesterreich.  Med.  Wochenschr.' 
^  June,  1846.)    It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  blood  was  never  found 
coagulated  in  persons  killed  by  lightning,  and  that  the  body  did  not  become 
rigid  after  death.     From  these  and  other  facts  elsewhere  related,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  these  statements  are  noli  correct. 

In  the  case  of  an  old  man  killed  by  lightning,  the  external  surface  of 

the  body  presented  only  slight  marks  of  violence,  except  the  left  ear,  which 

was  severely  lacerated.     The  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  was  entirely 

disorganized,  forming  a  homogeneous,  almost  liquid  mass,  of  a  greyish 

ooloar,  and  without  a  vestige  of  normal  structure,  except  a  small  portion 

of  the  corpus  striatum,  which  had  retained  its  natuiul  appearance  and 

situation.     The  left  luDg  was  partly  injured.     The  skin  of  the  abdomen 

was  marked  by  black  longitadinal  superficial  lines.    On  the  skin  of  the  left 

^e  there  was  an  ecch3rmo8ed  spot,  and  in  the  foot  a  deep  wounds     The 

hat  and  shoes  of  the  deceased  had  been  destroyed,  but  the  rest  of  his 

clothes  were  uninjured.     (*  Heller's  Jour.'  Feb.  1845,  p.  246.)     A  man,  set. 

7^  while  standing  under  a  fir-tree,  was  strnck  during  a  storm  and  suddenly 

thrown  on  his  face.    He  was  seen  soon  afterwards,  and  was  then  moaning  and 

<{mte  unconscious  ;  the  legs  were  paralysed,  and  the  arms  partially  so.   His 

hat^  jacket,  waistcoat,  trousers,  and  one  boot,  were  rent  and  ripped  open. 

Blood  was  flowing  from  a  sen'ated  wound  over  the  right  temple,  from  several 

touill  wounds  over  the  head  and  face,  and  also  from  the  mouth,  which  was 

lacerated.     There  was  no  ecchymosis  or  contusion  near  any  of  the  wounds. 

He  passed  a  restless  night,  still  moaning ':  pulse  80,  weak,  irregular,  and 

intermittent ;  breathing  deep  and  hurried,  and  he  was  unable  to  speak. 

The  bladder  was  paralysed.     No  fracture  could  be  discovered,  and   the 

hleeding  had  ceased.     In  twenty-seven  houi-s  the  symptoms  had  become 

aggravated ;  he  was  very  violent,  and  mnch  ecchymosis  appeared  around 

the  right  eye.   The  hair  on  the  right  side  of  the  head,  eyebrows,  eyelashes, 

and  whiskers,  in  some  parts,  were  quite  burnt  off,  and  in  others  scorched, 

as  was  also  the  hair  on  the  trunk,  over  the  pubos,  and  down  the  right  leg, 

the  cuticle  in  many  places  being  completely  charred.     Some  blood  oozed 

from  the  mouth  and  nose,  the  palate  was  charred  and  black,  the  mouth 

•drawn  a  little  to  the  left  side,  the  tongue  dry  and  brown.    He  passed 
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another  restless  night :  twitchings  of  the  muscles  came  on,  with  facial 
paralysis,  and  he  died  without  recovering  consciousness  fifty-seven  hour9 
after  he  had  been  struck.     On  inspection  much  blood  was  found  efPused 
between  the  scalp  and  skull.    A  fine  fracture  one  inch  and  a  quarter  long, 
was  found  in  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  terminating  at 
the  suture.     There  was  another  fracture  at  right  angles  to  this,  the  in- 
cluded portion  of  bone  being  black  and  charred.     The  temporal  bone  was 
forced  out  and  raised  above  the  level  of  the  other  bones.     On  the  dura 
mater,  corresponding  to  this  fracture,  there  was  an  efEusion  of  thick  blood. 
The  membranes  of  the  brain  were  torn  and  the  substance  of  the  braiu 
lacerated.     A  charred  spot  was  seen  on  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal 
bone,  through  which  the  electric  current  had  passed.     ('Lancet,'  18/2, 
1,  p.  *n,)     Even  had  the  facts  of  this  case  not  been  known,  and  the  man 
had  been  found  dead,  the  injuries  could  not  have  been  mistaken  for  those 
of  homicidal  violence.     The  rent  condition  of  the  clothes  and  the  burning 
and  scorching  of  the  hair,  with  the  charring  of  the  wounds  and  of  the 
bone  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  would  have  been  clear  marks  of  distinction 
from  homicidal  violence.     The  temporal  bone  was  fractured  and  raised, 
and  not  depressed  as  it  would  be  from  a  severe  blow,  nor  was  there  anj 
distinct  mark  of  a  blow  on  the  outside  to  account  for  so  much  intemiJ 
violence.     The  following  appearances  were  found  in  the  body  of  Frof, 
Btchmariy  who  was  killed  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1753,  while  engaged  m 
some  experiments  on  atmospheric  electricity.    On  the  left  side  of  the  fore- 
head, where  the  deceased  had  been  struck  by  the  electric  current,  there" 
was  a  round  ecchymosed  spot.     There  were  eight  other  patches  of  ecchy- 
mosis,  of  variable  size,  extending  from  the  neck  to  the  hip,  principally  on 
the  left  side.     Some  of  these,  situated  on  the  trunk,  resembled  the  marks 
produced  by  gunpowder  when  exploded  in  contact  with  the  skin.    The 
left  shoe  was  torn  open  at  the  buckle,  without  being  singed  or  burnt ;  hat 
the  skin  around  was  slightly  ecchymosed.     Internally  a  quantity  of  blood 
was  found  extravasated  in  the  windpipe,  the  lungs,  and  the  layers  of  the- 
omentum.      The  omentum   presented   the   appearance   of    having   been 
violently  contused.      (Murbach's   *  Encyklopadie,   Blitz ; '    also   Henke's 
'  Zeitschr.  der  S.  A.'  1844,  1,  193.) 

Ranke  endeavoured  to  determine  the  relative  conducting  power  of 
living  muscle  which  constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of  the  body.     The  con- 
clusion at  which  he  arrived  was  that  the  conducting  power  of  muscle  in 
reference  to  electricity  is  three  million  times  less  than  that  of  mercury,  and 
fifteen  million  times  below  that  of  copper.    (Brown- S^quard,  *  Proc.  R.  S.* 
No.  44.)     Notwithstanding  these  results,  the  human  body  is  often  strack. 
It  is  also  woHhy  of  note  that  of  three  or  more  persons  together  one  or 
two  only  may  be  struck,  although  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the 
electricity  should  select  one  body  more  than  another.     Three  soldiers  were 
sitting  under  a  tree  during  a  storm.     They  were  struck  by  lightning  and 
two  were  killed  on  the  spot.   Thei'e  were  loftier  trees  in  the  neighbourhood 
— a  lightning  conductor  was  not  far  off,  and  an  iron  railway  bridge  and  a 
river  were  near.     The  electricity  struck  the  lower  tree,  and  the  current 
passed  through  the  bodies  of  the  men  in  place  of  being  carried  off  by  the 
surrounding  conductors.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1371,  1,  478.)    In  1871,  a  coach- 
man while  driving  a  carriage  was  killed  on  the  box  during  a  storm,  while 
the  footman  sitting  by  his  side  escaped  nninjured.     The  electricity  had 
struck  the  coachman  on  the  head,  destroyed  his  hat,  and  rent  his  clothes. 
It  passed  through  his  body,  tore  a  large  hole  in  the  cushion  on  w^hich  he 
was  sitting,  and  except  the  shattering  of  the  glass  did  no  injury  to  the 
carriage  nor  to  those  who  were  inside.    At  about  the  same  time  three  men 
were  mowing  in  a  field  during  the  storm.   They  put  down  their  scythes  and' 
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Kmght  ahelter;  but  as  they  were  leaving  the  field,  they  were  all  three 
truck  by  lightning,  and  one  only  was  killed.  It  was  found  that  he  had 
>een  struck  on  the  right  side,  where  he  wore  a  steel  chain  with  a  watch. 
rhe  watch  was  broken  to  pieces.  In  another  accident  occurring  at  the 
ame  date,  a  man,  aet.  74,  was  struck  while  standing  under  a  fir-tree.  He 
ma  taken  up  in  an  insensible  state,  and  soon  died.  There  was  a  jagged 
round  over  the  right  eye,  and  a  great  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body  was 
rami,  including  the  hair,  whiskers,  eyebrows,  and  eyelashes.  The  boots 
rere  burnt  off  the  feet,  and  the  hat  and  trousers  were  torn  to  pieces.  In 
hese  cases  no  doubt  one  body  received  more  of  the  electricity  than  another, 
Ad  in  the  fatal  cases  there  were  appearances  in  the  condition  of  the  bodies 
nd  the  clothes  sufficient  to  point  to  death  by  lightning,  even  if  the  facts 
tad  not  been  known. 

Legal  relations, — Bare  as  the  combination  of  circumstances  must  be  in 
rhich  a  medico-legal  question  can  arise  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the 
lectric  current  on  the  body,  a  case  was  tried  in  Prance,  in  1845,  in  which 
uedical  evidence  respecting  the  characters  of  wounds  caused  by  electricity 
vas  of  considerable  importance.     In  Aug^t  of  that  year  some  buildings 
Rrere  destroyed  at  Malaunay,  as  it  was  alleged,  on  the  one  side  by  a 
thunderstorm,  on  the  other  by  a  whirlwind;  and  as  the  parties  were 
insured  against  lightning,  they  brought  an   action  for  recovering  the 
amount  insured.     The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  accident  having  been  due 
to  electricity  consisted, — first,  iii  the  alleged  carbonized  appearance  of  the 
leaves  of  some  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  growing  near ;  and  secondly,  in  the 
characters  of  the  wounds  on  the  bodies  of  several  persons  who  were  injured 
at  the  time  of  the  occurrence.    Lesauvage  stated  at  the  trial  that  there 
was  an  appearance  of  dark  stains  scattered  over  the  bodies,  and  that  those 
who  survived  suffered  from  torpor,  pains  in   the  limbs,  and  a  partial 
IMffalysis  of  motion.     He  observed,  also,  that  decomposition  took  place 
very  speedily  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  killed.     In  one  instance  the 
muscles  were  torn  and  lacerated,  and  some  small  arteries  divided.     This 
witness  attributed  most  of  the  wounds  to  the  effects  of  electricity.     Punel 
deposed,  that  in  some  of  the  dead  bodies  which  he  examined  the  face  and 
i^^k  were  bloated  and  discoloured,  as  if  death  had  taken  place  from 
^hyxia.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  there  were  any  circumstances 
decisively  proving  that  the  buildings  had  been  destroyed  by  lightning. 
*  ouillet  has  given  an  accurate  description  of  the  stonn  :  he  believed  that 
although,  as  deposed  to  by  some  of  the  witnesses  at  the  trial,  it  may  have 
^n  attended  with  thunder  and  lightning,  the  buildings  with  the  sur- 
rounding trees  were  overthrown  by  the  mere  force  of  the  wind,  and  not 
hj  electricity.   The  description  given  bears  out  this  view,  but  at  the  same 
tune  it  IB  unusual  that  trees  when  struck,  unless  old  or  dry  and  withered, 
ahottld  present  any  marks  of  combustion  about  the  leaves  or  trunk.     (See 
'Comp.  Rend.'  Sept.  1845;  also  *Med.  Gaz.'  36,  1133.)     The  scientific 
evidence  was  of  the  most  conflicting  kind.     The  Royal  Court  of  Rouen 
decided  that  ibe  disaster  was  occasioned  by  the  atmosphere  ;  and,  without 
entering  into  the  various  theories  of  storms,  condemned  the  insurance 
companies  to  pay  the  amount  claimed.     ('  Law  Times,'  March  14,  1846, 
p.  490.) 

COLD. 

Cause  of  death. — ^The  protracted  exposure  of  the  human  body  to  a  low 
'^mperature  may  destroy  life;  and  although  in  this  country  cases  but 
'arely  occur  in  which  cold  alone  operates  fatally,  it  is  not  unusual,  during 
.  severe  winter,  to  hear  of  persons,  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  destitution, 
leing  found  dead  in  exposed  situations.    On  these  occasions  we  may 
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reasonably  inspect  that  the  \Tant  of  proper  food  and  nonrisbment  has 
aecelerated  death.  It  is,  however,  convenient  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  effects  of  cold  and  of  starvation  on  the  system,  as  the  symptoms  pr^ 
ceding  death  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  takes  place  are  different  in 
the  two  cases.  According  to  the  Registrar- General's  retarn  there  were 
125  deaths  from  cold  in  IfifeO. 

Symptonui. — A  moderate  degree  of  cold  is  well  known  to  have  an  in- 
vigorating effect  npon  the  body ;  bnt  if  the  cold  be  severe,  and  the  exposure 
to  it  long-continned,  while  the  animal  heat  is  not  maintained  by  warmth 
of  clothing,  exercise,  or  food,  the  skin  becomes  pale,  and  the  mnscles 
become  gradually  stiff  and  contract  with  difficulty,  especially  those  of  the 
face  and  extremities.  Sensibility  is  lost,  and  a  state  of  torpor  ensues,  followed 
by  profound  sleep,  from  which  the  person  cannot  be  readily  roused ;  in 
this  state  of  lethargy  the  vital  functions  gradually  cease,  and  the  person 
finally  perishes.     Such  are  the  general  effects  of  intense  cold  upon  the 
body :  its  influence  on  the  nervous  system  is  seen  in  the  numbness,  torpor, 
i^nd  sleepiness  which  have  been  described  as  consequences  of  a  long  ex- 
posure to  severe  cold.     Giddiness,  dimness  of  sight,  tetanus,  and  paralysis 
have  in  some  cases  preceded  the  fatal  insensibility.     It  has  been  found 
that  temperature  materially  affects  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  by  the 
blood.     At  a  low  tumperatui'e  it  takes  up  less  oxygen ;  hence  the  blood 
becomes  less  oxygenated,  and  this  state  of  the  blood  affects  the  condition 
of  the  nervous  system.     (Bernard,  op.  cit.  p.  114?.)     It  was   obaerred 
during  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Moscow,  that  those  who  were  most 
severely  affected  by  cold  often  reeled  about  as  if  in  a  state  of  intoxication ; 
they  also  complained  of  giddiness  and  indistinctness  of  vision,  and  sank 
under  a  feeling  of  lassitude  into  a  state  of  lethargic  stupor,  from  which  it 
was  found  impossible  to  rouse  them.     Sometimes  the  nervons  system  was 
at  once  affected ;  tetanic  convulsions,  followed  by  rigidity  of  the  whole  of 
the  voluntary  muscles,  seized  the  indiWdual,  and  he  ittpidly  fell  a  victim. 
Symptoms  indicative  of  a  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  have  also  been  experienced  by  Arctic  travellers  during 
their  residence  >vithin  the  Polar  circle.     Under  the  name  of  Coidtiroki 
Hartshonie  described   a  case  showing   the  fatal  effects  of  a  slight  ex- 
posun^  to  intense  cold  suddenly  applied  to  the  body.     A  youth,  «pt.  14. 
exposed  himself  for  a  few  minutes  in  his  night-dress  at  an  open  window, 
during  a  winter's  night,  the  thermometer  having  fallen  50®  F.  from  the 
day  temperature.     He  felt  thoroughly  chilled,  and  the  next  day  he  was 
suffering  from  headache,  drowsiness,  and  vomiting :  the  skin  was  hot,  tbe 
pulse  hard  and  quick.    On  the  second  day  he  became  restless  and  delirions, 
and  on  the  following  morning  he  died.     There  was  no  cause  for  this  fatal 
attack  of  illness  excepting  the  few  minutes'  exposure  on  removing  from  a 
wann  bed  to  the  piercing  wind  of  a  cold  winter's  night.     Other  instances 
are  i-ecordecl  in  which  persons  have  l)ecome  delirious,  and  died  from  the 
effects  of  slight  exposure  to  severe  cold.     ('Amer.  Joui\  Med.  Sc.'  Oct. 
1861,  p.  432.)     Many  of  the  fatal  cases  registered  during  a  severe  winter 
are  owing  to  this  direct  effect  of  cold.     A  history  of  the  effects  of  cold  and 
the  phenomena  connected  with  this  kind  of  death  is  given  by  Hoche,  in 
Horn's  *  Vierteljahi-sschr.'  18(58,  2,  44. 

C'lrcuDistances  which  accelerate  death. — There  are  certain  conditions 
which  may  accelerate  death  from  cold.  In  all  cases  in  which  there  is 
exhaustion  of  the  nerv'ous  system — ati  in  those  who  are  worn  out  by  diseaf^e 
or  fatigue,  in  the  aged  and  infirm,  or  again,  in  persons  who  are  addicted  to 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  the  fatal  effects  of  cold  are  more  rapidly 
manifested  than  in  othera  who  are  healthy  and  temperate.  It  has  been 
uniformly  remarked  that  whenever  the  nervous  energy  is  impaired,  either 
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hj  intoxicaiion  or  exhaustion  from  fatigue,  a  man  dies  quickly  from  cold^ 
The  exposure  of  drunken  persons  during  a  severe  winter  night,  may  there- 
fore suffice  to  destroy  life,  although  the  cold  might  not  be  so  intense  as  to 
affect  others  who  were  temperate.  Casualties  of  this  nature  sometimes 
occur  during  the  winter  season;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  influence  of 
intoxication,  in  accelerating  death  under  such  circumstances,  may  occa<r 
sionally  serve  to  remove  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  a  medical  man  respecting 
the  real  cause.  In&nts,  especially  when  newly  bom,  easily  perisJi  from 
exposure  to  cold.  Cold,  when  accompanied  by  rain  and  sleet,  appears 
to  have  a  more  powerfully  depressing  influence  than  when  the  air  is 
dry,  probably  from  the  eflfects  of  evaporation.  The  following  case  shows 
the  ratal  effects  of  cold  winds  accompanied  by  humidity : — '  Of  several 
persons  who  clung  to  a  wreck,  two  sat  on  the  only  part  that  was  not  sub- 
merged ;  of  the  others,  all  were  constantly  immersed  in  the  sea,  and  most 
of  them  up  to  the  shoulders.  Three  only  perished,  two  of  whom  were 
generally  out  of  the  sea,  but  frequently  overwhelmed  by  the  surge,  and  at 
other  times  exposed  to  heavy  showers  of  sleet  and  snow,  and  to  a  high  and 
piercing  wind.  Of  these  two,  one  died  after  four  hours'  exposure;  the 
second  died  three  hours  later,  although  a  strong  healthy  adult,  and  inured 
to  cold  and  hardship ;  the  third  that  perished  was  a  weakly  man.  The 
remaining  eleven,  wno  had  been  more  or  less  completely  submerged,  were 
taken  from  the  wreck  the  next  day,  after  twenty-three  hours'  exposure, 
and  they  recovered.  The  person  among  the  whole  who  seemed  to  have 
suffered  least  was  a  negro :  of  the  other  survivors  several  were  by  no 
means  strong  men,  and  most  of  them  had  been  inured  to  the  warm  clunate 
of  Carolina.' 

Appearaneei  after  death. — Opportunities  i-arely  occur  of  examining 
bodies  when  death  results  purely  from  exposure  to  cold.     The  skin  is 
commonly  pallid,  and  the  viscera  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  as  well  as  the 
brain  are  congested  with  blood.     Kellie  found,  in  two  cases,  a  redness 
of   the  small   intestines  from  the  congestion  of  the  capillary  vessels, 
and  a  great  efhision  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.      A  sufficient 
number  of  cases  have  not  yet  been  inspected  to  enable  us  to  determine 
how  far  these  two  last-mentioned  appeaittnces  are  to   be  regarded  as 
consequences  of  death  from  cold,  but  all  observers  have  found  a  general 
congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  and  viscera.     In  consequence  of  the  great 
congestion  uniformly  met  with  in  the  vessels  and  sinuses  of  the  brain, 
some  pathologists  have  r^^arded  death  from  cold  as  resulting  from  an 
attack  of  apoplexy ;  but  the  symptoms  which  precede  death  do  not  bear 
out  this  view.     Efhisions  of  blood  have  not  been  observed,  and  a  mere 
fulness  of  the  cerebral  vessels  after  death  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  justify 
this  opinion.    It  will  be  observed  that,  on  the  whole,  these  appearances  are 
remaivably  similar  to  those  which  arc  found  in  death  from  severe  buiTis 
uid  scalds.     A  man,  eet.  57,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  died  from  exposure 
to  cold  during  a  severe  winter's  night.     The  principal  appearances  were, 
great  congestion  of  blood  in  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  the  large 
vessels,  the  blood  fluid  and  of  a  dark  crimson  colour,  a  congested  state  of 
sll  the  internal  organs,  especially  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  numerous  spots 
or  patches  of  redness  on  the  skin  (frost-erythema)  and  the  bladder  dis- 
tended with  urine.     (Casper's  *  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1865,  2,  140.) 

The  appearance  above  described  cannot  be  regarded  as  very  charac- 
teristic of  death  from  cold,  and  a  medical  jurist  will  perceive,  that  in  order 
to  come  to  a  decision  whether,  on  the  discovery  of  a  dead  body,  death  has 
taken  place  from  cold  or  not,  is  a  task  of  some  difficulty.  The  season  of 
the  year,  the  place  and  circumstances  under  which  the  body  of  the 
deceased  is  found,  together  with  the  absence  of  all  other  possible  causes 
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of  death  (sncH  as  from  violent  injuries  or  internal  disease),  foim  the  only 
basis  for  a  safe  medical  opinion.  Death  from  cold  is  not  to  be  detennined 
except  by  negative  or  presumptive  evidence;  for  there  is  no  organic 
change,  either  externally  or  internally,  sufficiently  characteristic  of  it  to 
enable  a  medical  man  to  give  a  positive  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  most 
common  and  somewhat  characteristic  appearances  met  with  in  death 
from  cold  are,  however,  as  follows: — ^pallor  of  the  surface;  an  erythe- 
matous blush  on  the  skin — not  on  the  most  dependent  parts,  and  hence 
not  to  be  mistaken  for  post-mortem  lividity ;  an  unusuaUy  florid  condition 
of  the  blood  ;  and  great  fulness  of  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

In  a  recent  paper  (*  Vierteljahrsschr.  f .  Gerichtl.  Med.*  1883,  vol.  38, 
p.  1)  Dieberg  asserts,  from  his  observations  in  Russia,  that  in  death 
from  cold  the  heart  is  always  fuller  of  blood  than  after  any  other  form 
of  sudden  death,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  cavities  averaged  nine 
ounces  in  his  cases.  He  thinks  that  excessive  fulness  of  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  is  the  most  characteristic  appearance  of  death  from  cold. 

Case  of  murder  by  cold, — ^A  man  and  his  wife  were  tried  for  the  murder 
of  their  daughter,  a  girl  cet.  11,  Tinder  the  following  circumstances: — 
On  Dec.  28th,  at  a  time  when  the  weather  was  severe,  the  woman  com- 
pelled the  deceased  to  get  out  of  her  bed  and  place  herself  in  a  vessel  of 
ice-cold  water.  The  child  cried  and  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  bath, 
but  she  was  by  violence  compelled  to  remain  in  the  water.  The  deceased 
Boon  complained  of  exhaustion  and  dimness  of  sight :  the  prisoner  then 
threw  a  pail  of  iced  water  upon  her  head,  soon  after  which  the  child 
expired.  Death  was  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  this  maltreatment,  and  the 
woman  was  convicted.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1831,  p.  207 ;  see  also  *  Med.  Times 
and  Graz.'  1860,  2,  p.  61.)  This  case  presents  a  refinement  of  cmeliy 
rarely  met  with  in  the  annals  of  crime.  Such  a  case  could  only  be  proTed 
by  circumstances ;  for  there  would  be  no  appearances  in  the  body,  in- 
ternally or  externally,  to  indicate  the  mode  of  death.  We  learn  by  thifl 
case,  that  the  death  of  infants  or  children  may  be  caused  by  the  external 
application  of  cold  liquids  to  the  skin,  coupled  with  exposure.  It  would 
also  appear,  from  the  facts,  that  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  spwpf^ 
thetically  affected  through  the  skin,  and  not  through  the  introduction  of 
cold  air  into  the  lungs.  Indeed  it  is  well  known,  from  the  experience  of 
Arctic  travellers,  that  air  of  a  temperature  considerably  below  zero  may 
be  breathed  without  risk,  provided  the  skin  is  kept  warm. 

In  Reg,  v.  Lorell  (Gloucester  Lent  Ass.  1853)  a  woman  was  convicted 
of  the  manslaughter  of  a  child  mt,  4.  The  child,  it  seems,  was  in  a  diseased 
condition,  and  the  prisoner,  during  the  month  of  January,  placed  her  under 
a  pump  in  the  yard,  and  turned  the  cold  water  upon  her.  The  medical 
witness  did  not  consider  that  this  accelerated  death,  but  the  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  guilty ;  and  on  passing  sentence  Talfourd,  J.,  observed,  that 
the  verdict  was  based  on  common  sense  and  reason,  although  against  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  witness. 

HEAT. 

Intense  heat, — The  effect  of  an  intensely  heated  atmosphere  in  causing 
death  has  been  but  little  studied.  In  one  case,  the  captam  of  a  vessel  was 
charged  with  manslaughter,  for  causing  a  man  to  be  lashed  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  stoke-hole  of  a  steam-furnace  in  the  hold  of  a  vesaeL  The 
man  died,  apparently  from  the  effects  of  this  exposure.  The  engine-rooms 
of  steamers  in  the  tropics  have  been  observ^ed  to  have  a  temperature  as 
high  as  from  145^  to  150^  F. ;  and  engineers  after  a  time  become  habituated 
to  this  excessive  heat,  without  appealing  to  suffer  materially  in  health. 
In  the  Turkish-bath,  higher  temperatures  than  this  (even  250^  F.)  have 
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I>eeii  noted,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  serious  symptoms  have  been 
occasionally  produced  in  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  bath,  and  that  in 
some  cases  death  has  resulted.  In  attempting  to  breathe  air  heated  to 
temperatures  varying  from  180^  to  200°  F.,  there  is  a  sense  of  sufEoca* 
tion,  a  feeling  of  dizziness,  and  other  symptoms  indicative  of  an  effect  on 
the  brain ;  and  the  circulation  is  enormously  quickened. 

In  1861,  an  inquest  was  held  in  London  on  the  body  of  a  stoker  of  an 
Aberdeen  steamship.  He  had  been  by  trade  a  grocer,  and  was  not  ac^ 
-customed  to  excessive  heat.  While  occupied  before  the  engine-furnace, 
he  was  observed  to  fall  suddenly  on  the  floor  in  a  state  of  insensibility ;  and 
when  carried  on  deck  it  was  found  that  he  was  dead.  All  that  was  dis- 
covered was  an  effusion  of  serum  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain :  death 
had  been  caused  by  sudden  apoplexy.  It  is  probable  that  excessive 
temperature  generally  operates  fatally  by  producing  apoplexy,  i.e.  heat- 
apoplexy.  In  some  cases  a  person  may  sink  and  die  suddenly  from 
exhanstion,  or  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance  may  continue  for  some 
time,  and  the  case  ultimately  prove  fatal. 

Death  from  sunstroke,  when  not  immediately  fatal,  is  preceded  by 
some  well-marked  symptoms,  such  as  weakness,  giddiness,  headache,  dis- 
turbed vision,  flushing  of  the  face,  followed  by  oppression  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  ;  and  in  some  cases  stupor  passing  into  profound  coma.     The 
skin  18  dry  and  hot,  and  the  heat  of  the  body  is  much  greater  than  natural. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  1,  423.)     In  one  case,  a  boy,  set.  13,  remained  in  a 
state  of  semi-consciousness  for  four  days,  and  then  had  a  cataleptic  seizure. 
('Lancet,'   1870,  2,  p.    184.)     Passauer  has  considered  this  subject  in 
teference  to  armies  in  Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschr.*  1867,  1,  185.     In  one 
instance  a  medical  man,  who  suffered  from  an  attack  while  on  a  voyage 
in  the  tropics,  was  able  to  note  and  describe   the  symptoms  from  the 
commencement  of  the  attack  up  to  the  eighth  day,  when  he  recovered. 
[      C  Lancet,'  1872,  1,  p.  464 ;  also  2,  p.  128.) 

STARVATION. 

A  rare  cause  of  death. — Death  from  the  mere  privation  of  food  is  a  rare 
€vent,  although,  if  we  were  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  verdicts  of 
coioners'  juries,  its  occurrence  would  not  appear  to  be  uncommon  in  this 
*nd  other  laige  cities.  In  1880  four  persons  are  stated  to  have  died  from 
starvation  in  England.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  starvation  should 
be  classed  among  the  forms  of  violent  death,  being  sometimes  the  result  of 
<5Hminal  neglect  or  inattention  in  the  treatment  of  children  or  of  infirm 
^d  decrepit  persons,  and  thus  constituting  homicide ;  or  at  other  times, 
although  rarely,  arising  from  an  obstinate  determination  to  commit  suicide 
^  those  from  whom  all  other  means  of  self-destruction  are  cut  off. 

Symptoms  and  appearances, — The  symptoms  which  attend  on  protracted 

Abstinence  {chronic  starvaiion)  are  thus  described  by  Bostan  and  Orfila : — 

An  the  first  instance  pain  is  felt  in  the  stomach,  which  is  relieved  by 

pressure.     The  countenance  becomes  pale  and  livid  or  cadaverous,  the 

^yes  are  wild  and  glistening,  the  breath  hot,  the  mouth  dry  and  parched, 

the  saHva  thick  and  sparingly  secreted.     An  intolerable  thirst  supervenes, 

which,  in  all  cases  of  attempted  suicide  by  starvation,  or  privation   of 

food  from  accident,  has  formed  the  most  prominent  symptom.     The  body 

becomes  slowly  emaciated,  the  eyes  and  cheeks  sink,  and  the  prominences 

of  the  bones  are  perceptible :  the  feeling  of  pain  may  be  so  intense  as  to 

give  rise  to  delirium.     There  is  the  most  complete  prostration  of  strength, 

which  renders  a  person  incapable  of  the  least  exertion.     After  a  longer  or 

£horter  period  the  body  exhales  a  foetid  odour,  the  mucous  membrane  of 

the  outlets  becomes  sometimes  red  and  inflamed ;  and  death  may  be  pre- 
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ceded  by  delirium,   or  by  convulsions    (^Cours  Elem.   d'Hyg.*  voL  1, 
pp.  283  et  seq. ;  and  Orfila,  *  Med.  Leg.'  vol.  1,  p.  415).     The  symptoms  of 
violent  excitement  described  by  these  writers  have  been  chiefly  witnessed 
in  the  cases  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  and  they  may  have  been  partly  due 
to  the  peculiar  effects  of  a  tropical  climate  (Orfila,  *  M^  L^.'  voL  1, 
p.  415)  ;  or  to  the  drinking  of  wine,  spirits,  salt  water,  or  even  their  own 
urine  (*Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1861,  1,  p.  344).     Referring  to  cases  whick 
occurred   during   1847,  Donovan   states  that   the   persons  who   suffered 
fi-om  privation  of  food  during  the  Irish  famine  of  that  year  described  the 
pain  of  hunger  as  at  first  very  acute,  but  after  twenty-four  hours  had  been 
passed  without  food,  the  pain  subsided  and  was  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of 
weakness  and  sinking,  experienced  principally  in  the  region  of  the  stomach ; 
accompanied  with  insatiable  thirst,  a  strong  desire  for  cold  water,  and 
a  distressing  feeling  of  coldness  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body.    In 
a  short  time  the  face  and  limbs  became  frightfully  emaciated ;.  the  eyes 
acquired  a  peculiarly  wild  stare ;  the  skin  exhaled  an  offensive  smell,  and 
was  covered  with  a  brownish  filthy-looking  coating,  almost  as  indelible  as 
varnish.     This  ho  was  at  first  inclined  to  regard  as  encrusted  filth,  bnt 
further  expeiience  convinced  him  that  it  was  a  secretion  poured  out  from 
the  exhalants  on  the  surface  of  the  body.     The  sufferer  tottered  in  walk- 
ing, like  a  dininken  man :  his  voice  was  weak,  like  that  of  a  person  affected 
with  cholera ;  ho  whined  like  a  child,  and  burst  into  tears  on  the  slightest 
occasion.     In  respect  to  the  mental  faculties,  the  prostration  kept  pace 
with  the  general  wreck  of  bodily  power ;  in  many  there  was  a  state  of 
imbecility,  in  some  almost  complete  idiocy ;  but  in  no  instance  was  there 
delirium  or  mania,  which  has  been  described  as  a  symptom  of  protracted 
abstinence  among  shipwrecked  mariners.     (*  Dub.  Med.  Press,'  Feb.  1848, 
p.  67.) 

In  addition  to  the  symptoms  above  described,  there  is  in  some  cisea 
severe  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  suppi*ession  of  the  faeces ;  or,  if  discharged, 
they  are  in  small  quantity,  dry,  and  dark-coloured ;  the  urine  is  scanty, 
high-coloured,  and   turbid;   tho   intellect  is   dull.     The   person   maybe 
exhausted,  and  remain  without  motion  in  one  position,  or  be  seized  with 
a  furious  delirium,  which  may  drive  him  to  acts  of  violence.     In  the  htfi 
stage  the  body  is  reduced  to  an  extreme  state  of  emaciation,  and  before 
death  it  evolves  an  offensive  odour,  like  that  of  incipient  putrefaction* 
The  excretions  have  also  a  putrescent  odour.     The  surface  of  tho  skin  may 
be  covered  with  spots  (petechiee) ;  and  the  person  finally  dies,  in  somecasei 
slightly  convulsed.    (Orfila,  Op.  cit.  p.  415.)    Chassat  found,  in  his  experi* 
ments  on  animals,  that  in  some  instances  the  animal  died  after  having  had 
successive  attacks  of  convulsions.     (Beck's  *  Med.  Jur.'  vol.  2,  p.  80^    A 
healthy  man,  aet.  65,  was  by  an  accident  shut  up  in  a  coal-mine  for  twenty- 
three  days  without  food.   When  found  he  was  conscious,  and  he  reoognixed 
and  named  his  deliverers.     He  was  so  weak  that  he  could  scarcely  raise 
his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  so  much  emaciated  as  to  excite  the  surprise  of 
his  fellow- workmen  by  the  extreme  lightness  of  his  body.     Under  careful 
treatment  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  give  an  account  of  his  feelings.    For 
the  first  two  days,  hunger  had  been  his  most  uigent  symptom.    This  passed 
off,  and  he  then  began  to  suffer  from  severe  thirst,  which  he  allayed  l^ 
drinking  some  foul  water.     After  ten  days  he  became  so  weak  that  he  waS 
unable  to  move  from  the  spot  where  he  had  lain  down.     He  slept  but 
little,  and  not   soundly — never  entirely  losing  the  consciousness  of  hi» 
situation.     His  bowels  acted  onlv  once,  but  he  passed  urine  freely.     The 
matter  brought  from   his   bowels   by  injections  was  dark-coloured,  like 
meconium,  and  very  foetid.     He  died  on  the  third  day  after  his  removal,  in 
spite  of  every  effort  to  save  him,  and  on  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  in 
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the  following  gtate : — bis  features  were  sharp  and  pale,  his  eyes  sunk ;  the 
sldn  of  the  abdomen  seemed  to  touch  the  backbone,  which  conld  be  dis- 
tinctly felt  through  it;  his  body. presented  more  emaciation  than  Sloan 
had  ever  seen  produced  by  disease ;  he  had  altogether  a  dried  appearance, 
like  that  of  mummies  found  in  catacombs:  his  pulse  was  gone;  his 
Toice  was  in  a  whisper,  like  the  vox  cholerica;  there  was  uneasiness, 
increased  by  pressure  in  the  region  of  the  stomach;  his  intellect  was 
aound,  and  remained  so  until  dea&.     ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  17,  p.  265.) 

This  case  confirms  the  observation  of  Donovan,  that  delirium  is  not 
a  necessary  attendant  on  protracted  abstinence,  and  it  proves  that  a  person 
xnay  die  from  the  effects  of  abstinence  or  starvation,  in  spite  of  the  best- 
directed  efforts  for  his  recovery.  In  the  same  journal  are  reported  the 
cases  of  eight  men  and  a  boy  who  were  shut  up  in  a  coal-mine  for  eight 
days  without  food  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  17,  p.  390)  ;  but  the  symptoms  here 
noted  were  rather  those  of  hunger  than  of  long  abstinence.  They  all 
suffered  from  excessive  thirst ;  they  were  all  troubled  with  ocular  illusions, 
showing  cerebral  excitement.  The  occurrence  of  ocular  spectra,  and  other 
symptoms  indicative  of  a  depressed  state  of  the  nervous  system,  has  also 
been  noticed  by  Casper.  (' Handbuch  der  Ger.  Med.'  1857,  1,  374.) 
According  to  Martin,  the  emaciation  in  starvation  is  characteristic ;  it  is 
a  withering  or  shrivelling-up  of  the  skin,  which  has  lost  its  elasticity, 
giving  to  youth  the  aspect  of  age.  Death,  when  not  hastened  by  disease, 
is  slow  and  imperceptible,  or  it  is  precipitated  by  syncope  from  sudden 
effort,  or  by  exposure  to  severe  cold. "  Delirium  is  not,  according  to  him, 
a  symptom  of  starvation.     ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1861,  1,  p.  344.) 

The  period  which  it  requires  for  an  individual  to  perish  from  hunger 
is  subject  to  variation ;  it  will  depend  materially  upon  the  fact  whether 
a  person  has  had  it  in  his  power  or  not  to  take  at  intervals  a  portion  of 
liquid,  to  relieve  the  overpowering  thirst  which  is  commonly  experienced* 
The  smallest  portion  of  liquid,  thus  taken  occasionally,  is  found  to  be 
capable  of  prolonging  life.     It  is  probable  that  in  a  hecdtby  person,  under 
perfect  abstinence,  death  would  not  commonly  take  place  in  a  shorter 
period  than  a  week  or  ten  days.     This  opinion  derives  support  from  the 
results  of  those  cases  in  which  there  has  been  abstinence  owing  to  disease 
in  the  throat  and  difficulty  of  swallowing  food.   Age,  sex,  state  of  health,  and 
the  effects  of  exposure  to  cold,  may  accelerate  or  retard  a  fatal  termination. 
There  are  but  few  details  of  the  appearances  presented  by  the  bodies 
of  those  who  have  died  of  starvation,  and  the  cases  themselves  are  too  rare 
to  enable  us  to  decide  with  certainty  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  reports 
which  have  hitherto  appeared  on  the  subject.     The  body  is  shrunk  and 
emaciated,  and  remarkable  for  its  lightness.     The  skin  is  dry,  shrivelled, 
and  free  from  fat.     The  muscles  are  soft,  deprived   of  fat,  and  much 
reduced  in  size.     The  stomach  and  intestines  are  usually  found  collapsed, 
contracted,  and  empty — the  mucous  membrane  being  thinned  and  some- 
times ulcerated.     The  liver,  lungs,  heart,  kidneys,  and  the  great  vessels 
connected  with  these  organs,  are  collapsed  and  destitute  of  blood ;  the 
heart  and    kidneys  free  from   any   surrounding  fat ;    the  gall-bladder 
distended  with   bile;  the  omentum  shrunk  and  destitute  of  fat.      In 
one  case  (p.  138)  the  body  was  observed  to  be  extremely  emaciated*: 
tlie  intestines  were  collapsed,  the  stomach  was  distended  with  air,  and 
slightly  reddened  at  its  greater  extremity.      The  omentum  had  almost 
Appeared,  and  was  entirely  destitute  of  fat.     The  liver  was  small,  and 
the  gall-bladder  distended  with  bile.     The  other  viscei^a  were  in  their 
J'onmd  stata     ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  17,  p.  389.)     Tomkins  inspected  the  body 
^  a  man  who  died  from  starvation.     The  face  was  much  shrunk  and 
CQiadated ;  the  eyes  were  open,  and  presented  a  fiery  red  appearance, 
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as  intense  as  in  a  case  of  acute  ophthalmia  daring  life.  This  red  appear- 
ance has  been  met  with  by  Donovan  in  death  from  exposure  to  cold. 
(*  Dub.  Med.  Press.'  Feb.  2,  1848,  p.  66,)  The  skin  was  tough,  and  there 
was  scarcely  any  cellular  membrane  to  be  seen.  The  tongue,  lips,  and 
throat  were  dry  and  rough.  A  peculiar  odour  was  exhaled  from  the  body. 
The  lungs  were  shrunk  and  contracted;  the  investing  membrane  was 
slightly  inflamed.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were  empty,  but  quite 
healthy ;  the  gall-bladder  was  nearly  full  of  bile,  and  the  surrounding 
parts  were  much  tinged  by  this  liquid.  The  urinary  bladder  was  empty 
and  contracted.     (*  Lancet,*  March,  1838.) 

In  some  cases  inspected  during  the  Irish  famine,  Donovan  states  that 
the   appearances  which   he   witnessed    were    extreme  emaciation,   total 
absorption  of  the  fatty  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  omentum,  and  a  peculiarly  thin  condition  of  the  small 
intestines,  which  in  such  cases  were  so  transparent,  that  if  the  deceased 
had  taken  any  food  immediately  before  death,  the  contents  could  be  seen 
through  the  coats  of  the  bowel :  on  one  occasion  he  was  able  to  recogniie 
a  portion  of  raw  green  cabbage  in  the  duodenum  of  a  man  who  had  died 
of  starvation.     This  thin  condition  of  the  coats  of  the  intestines  he  looks 
upon  as  the  strongest  proof  of  starvation.     The  gall-bladder  was  usually 
full,  and  the  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  it  were  much  tinged  by  the  cadaveric 
exudation  of  bile;  the  urinary  bladder  was  generally   contracted  and 
empty,  and  the  heart  pale,  soft,  and  flabby.     There  was  no  abnormal 
appearance  in  the  brain  or  lungs.     Martin  assigns  as  a  condition  of  the 
intestines  diagnostic  of  starvation,  that  they  are  not  only  contracted  but 
fihrunken  and  diminished  in  size,  shortened  in  length  as  well  as  in  calibie, 
and  like  a  mere  cord,  as  if  the  canal  was  obliterated.     ('  Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.'  March  30,  1861.)     He  met  with  this  state  in  three  cases:  once  in 
starvation  from  want  of  food,  and  twice  from  total  obstruction  to  its 
ingestion.     The  following  appearances  were  noticed  in  the  cases  of  two 
children,  named  AspinaU,  who  died  from  starvation — ^the  elder  aged  one 
year  and  ten  months,  the  younger  four  months.     In  the  body  of  the  elder 
there  was  extreme  emaciation,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  disease  in  any 
of  the  viscera.    Some  dirty  creamy  fluid,  and  four  cherry-stones,  were  found 
in  the  small  intestines,  but  no  distinctly  feecal  matter,  a  few  grains  of 
which,  however,  were  found  in  the  large  intestines :  scarcely  a  trace  of 
fat  was  visible.      In  the  infant  the  same  appearances  were  presented, 
although  the  emaciation  had   not  proceeded  to  the  same  extent.    The 
evidence  produced  on  the  tiial  proved  that  the  mother  spent  in  drink  the 
money  given  to  her  for  household  expenses,  and  that  the  children's  food 
and  clothing  were  neglected.     The  prisoners  were  tried  for  wilful  murder, 
in  accordance  with  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury.    The  judge  ruled  that 
the  wife  was  in  law  the  husband's  servant,  and  if  it  were  proved  that 
he  had  supplied  her  vrith  sufficient  money,  he  must  be  acquitted ;  if  he  had 
not,  the  wife  must  be  acquitted.    The  jury  acquitted  the  man  and  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  against  the  woman,  who  was  sentenced  to 
two  years'  imprisonment.     ('  Proc.  of  Liverpool  Med.  Soc.*  1855-56.)     In 
some  of  these  alleged  deaths  by  starvation,  ulceration  of  the  bowels  is  met 
with.     This  has  been  considered  to  arise  from  want  of  food ;  but  Donovan 
did  not  meet  with  it  in  those  who  died  of  lingering  starvation.     (*  Dub. 
Med.  Press,'  Feb.  2,  1848,  p.  66,) 

These  appearances,  in  oi-der  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  cause  of  death, 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  otherwise  healthy  state  of  the  body ;  since, 
as  is  well  known,  they  may  be  produced  by  many  organic  diseases,  and 
death  may  be  thus  due  to  disease,  and  not  to  the  mere  privation  of  food. 
It  will  not  be  always  easy  to  say  whether  the  emaciation  depends  on 
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disease  or  want  of  food,  nnless  we  are  put  in  possession  of  a  complete 
history  of  the  case.  On  this  account,  in  all  charges  of  homicidal  starva- 
tion, the  defence  generally  turns  upon  the  coexistence  of  disease  in  the 
body,  and  the  sufficiency  of  this  to  account  for  death.  (See,  in  reference 
to  medical  evidence  on  this  subject,  the  case  of  Beg,  v.  Pryke,  Chelmsford 
Sum.  Ass.  184iO ;  and  Reg,  v.  Staunton  and  Bhodes,  post,  p.  142.) 

The  editor  of  the  present  edition  believes  that  the  only  diagnostic  signs 
of  starvation  are — emaciation,  absence  of  fat  from  the  body,  distension  of 
the  gidl-bladder,  and  a  peculiar  thinning  of  the  walls  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  which  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  intestines,  which  may  become 
extremely  translucent. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  medical  evidence  of  death  from  starva- 
tion were  well  illustrated  in  Beg.  v.  Mitchell  (Oxford  Lent  Ass.  1861). 
The  accused,  a  naval  surgeon,  was  charged  with  the  manslaughter  of  his 
female  servant,  a  woman  set.  24,  by  withholding  from  her  sufficient  food. 
The  evidence  failed  to  support  this  charge,  although  there  could   be 
no  doubt  that  deceased  had  died  either  from  an  insufficient  supply  of 
food,  or  from  the  fact  that  the  food  which  she  had  taken,  or  had  it  in  her 
power  to  take,  was  not  adequate  to  support  life.     One  of  the  principal 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  who  saw  deceased  for  the  first   time  on 
Jan.  4th,  found  the  woman  feeble,  emaciated,  and  suffering  from  ex- 
haustion :  she  complained  of  great  weakness  and  giddiness.     There  was 
no  natural  disease  to  which  these  symptoms  could  be  referred.    In  spite  of 
her.removal,  and  the  use  of  stimulants,  she  died  in  five  days  (Jan.  9th). 
On  inspection  there  were  no  appearances  to  account  for  death  from  natural 
causes.     The  body  was  much  emaciated,  and  so  light  that  it  only  weighed 
fi%  pounds ;  and  there  was  no  fat.  The  intestines  were  thin  and  transparent 
in  parts ;  the  stomach  and  small  intestines  were  much  contracted.     There 
was  an  entire  absence  of  fat  from  the  omentum  and  mesentery :  the  gall- 
bladder was  much  distended  with  bile.   The  other  organs  of  the  body  were 
healthy,  and  there  was  no  disease  in  any  part  to  account  for  the  emaciation. 
Two  medical  gentlemen  confirmed  this  evidence  at  the  trial,  and  they  all 
agreed  that  the  appearances  were  consistent  either  with  death  from  starva- 
tion or  insufficiency  of  food,  or  with  the  non-assimilation  of  food.     It  was 
siiggested  in  defence  that  deceased  might  have  died  from  chronic  diarrhoea ; 
but  there  was  no  proof  that  this  had  existed  to  a  degree  to  account  for 
her  death,  and  during  the  last  five  days  of  her  life,  it  was  proved  that 
she  did  not  suffer  from  diarrhoea  at  all.     The  statement  of  the  deceased 
went  to  show  that  food  was  not  withheld  from  her,  and  the  prisoner  was 
Quitted.     The  cause  of  death  is,  however,  a  separate  question  from  his 
i^Ueged  criminality.     On  this  point  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
opinion  given  by  the  three  medical  witnesses  was  perfectly  correct,  and 
justified  by  the  facts  which  they   had  observed.      The  symptoms  and 
appearances,  as  well  as  the  entire  absence  of  any  natural  disease  to  account 
^or  them,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  deceased   could  not  have   taken 
sufficient  food  to  support  life,  or  that  that  which  she  took  was  not  properly 
^tnimilated ;  and  in  either  case  the  symptoms  and  appearances  would  be 
those  of  death  from  protracted  abstinence  or  starvation.     As  she  was  of  a 
scrofulous  habit,  and  of  weak  constitution,  and  the  weather  at  the  time  she 
was  first  seen  had  been  remarkably  cold,  it  is  probable  that  these  indirect 
^^uses  aggravated  in  some  degree  the  effects  of  insufficient  nutriment.     It 
was  suggested  that  this  could  not  have  been  a  case  of  death  from  starva- 
tion, because,  on  the  day  before  her  death,  the  deceased  became  delirious ; 
*nd  delirium,  it  was  alleged,  is  not  a  symptom  of  starvation.     This  may 
he  true  of  some  cases ;  but  the  occurrence  of  delirium  in  this  instance  was 
not  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  symptoms  and  the 
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general  condition  of  the  body  of  deceased.  Delirinm  may  be  the  result  of 
great  bodily  weakness,  on  whatever  canse  depending :  it  is  probably  more 
rare  in  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea  than  in  those  of  protracted  abstinence. 
Too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached  to  its  presence  or  absence  on 
these  occasions,  since  experience  shows  that  there  are  few  cases  of  starva- 
tion accurately  observed  in  which  the  symptomiJ  have  been  strictly 
accordant :  and  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  assert'  that  the  occurrence  of 
delirium  before  death  would  justify  a  medical  witness  in  asserting  that 
death  could  not  have  been  caused  by  starvation,  when  the  condition  of  the 
body  and  the  whole  history  of  the  case  allowed  of  no  other  reasonable 
interpretation  of  the  facts. 

In  1877,  a  man  named  Staunton,  his  mistress  Alice  Rhodes,  his  brother, 
and  his  brother's  wife  were  tried  and  convicted  (C.  C.  C.  Sept.  1877,  Beg, 
V.  Staunton  and  Rhodes)  of  the  murder  of  Harriet  Staunton,  the  wife  of 
the  first-named  prisoner.     Harriet  Staunton  was  a  woman,  let.  40-oO,  of 
weak  intellect ;  her  husband  had  formed  a  criminal  connection  with  Alice 
Rhodes.     The  deceased  and  the  prisoners  all  lived  together  in  a  small 
house  in  the  country.    She  appears  to  have  been  submitted  to  a  systematic 
course  of  cruelty  and  neglect ;  and,  as  was  alleged,  this  was  cairied  to  the 
extent  of  starving  the  woman  to  death.     Just  previous  to  her  decease 
she  was  removed  to  a  lodging  at   Penge,  where  she  died   shortly  after 
she  was  seen  by  a  medical  man.     The  circumstances,  and  the  mode  ci 
her  death  (coma,  ngidity  of  one  arm,  and  unequal  pupils)  giving  rise  to 
suspicion,  an  inquest  was  held,  and  an  inspection  maide.     The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  appearances  observed  after  death : — the  body  was 
emaciated  and  very  dirty ;  lice,  and  eggs  of  lice  and  bugs,  were  in  the 
hair;  the  skin,  like  parchment,  was  drawn  tightly  over   the  face;  the 
breasts  and  the  abdomen  were  shrunken.   The  brain  was  healthy,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  recent  patch  of  tubercular  deposit  upon  the  arachnoid 
membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  the  left  hemisphere,  about  the  size  of  a 
four[}enny  piece.     There  was  post-mortem  fulness  of  the  vessels.     There 
was  no  trace  of   meningitis,  no  effusion,  the  presence  of  adhesions  was 
doubtful,  and  the  base  of  the  brain  was  healthy.     The  heart  was  small  in 
weight,  empty,  and  healthy.     The  lungs  w^ere  healthy,  with  the  exception 
of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  at  the  upper  part  of  the  left  lung,  which  was 
the  seat  of   inactive  tubercular  deposit.     There  was   no  disease  or  in- 
flammation of  the  peritoneum.     The  omentum  was  scarcely  visible.    The 
gall-bladder  was  full.     The  stomach  had  some  undigested  food  in  it,  con- 
sisting of  milk  and  chopped  or  chewed  egf^y  which  was  distinctly  visible 
through  the  thinned  coats  of  the  stomach.     There  was  a  patch  of  in- 
flammation on  the  interior  of  the  stomach,  on  the  lesser  curvature.    The 
intestines  were  collapsed,  shrivelled,  and  completely  empty.     The  rectum 
was  congested.     There  was  a  total  absence  of  fat  from  all  parts  of  the 
body.     All  the  oi-gans  were  considerably  below  the  normal  weight.    Ko 
poison  was  found  in  the  body.     At  the  trial  very  positive  statements  were 
made  as  to  the  cause  of  the  woman's  death  having  been  starvation ;  under 
the  influence  of  these  opinions  the  judge  summed  up  the  case  in  a  manner 
which  led  to  a  conviction.     The  case  excited  a  large  amount  of  interest; 
and  subsequent  to  the  trial  several  eminent  medical  men  came  forward,  and 
gave  emphatic  expression  to  opinions  that  there  was  no  medical  proof  that 
the  death  of  the  deceased  was  caused  by  wilful  starvation.     There  is  no 
doubt  that  had  not  some  of  this  evidence  been  excluded  at  the  trial  by  legal 
technicalities,  no  conviction  for  murder  would  have  taken  place.     The  cross- 
examination  of  the  medical  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  elicited  the  fact 
that  there  were  miliary  tubercles  in  the  brain.     Indeed,  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  to  show,  in  the  opinion  of  the  highest  medical  authorities,  that 
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«  woman  might  haye  died  from  disease,  and  that,  at  all  events,  culpable 
iglect  to  provide  the  poor  creature  with  such  comforts  as  her  condition 
imanded  might  well  have  brought  about  her  death.  Alice  Rhodes 
entuallj  received  a  free  pardon,  it  being  difficult  to  hold  her  legally 
sponsible  for  the  result ;  and  the  three  other  prisoners  had  their  capital 
ntences  commuted. 

Voluntary  starvation.  Pretended  fasting, — There  are  a  few  cases  re- 
orded  in  which  persons'  have  yoluntarilj  abstained  from  food,  liquid  or 
»lid,  for  the  purpose  of  self-destruction.  Suicide,  as  a  result  of  perfect 
9stinence,  is,  however,  exceedingly  rare:  the  person  cannot  resist  the 
itolerable  thirst,  or  the  desire  for  food,  when  placed  within  his  reach.  As 
I  requires  a  period  of  at  least  eight  or  ten  days  for  the  destruction  of  life 
nder  these  circumstances,  i.e.  in  the  acute  form  of  starvation,  the  resolu- 
ion  io  abstain  can  rarely  be  maintained,  and  for  the  purpose  of  self* 
lostruction  starvation  would  never  be  resorted  to,  except  where  all  other 
Hems  of  destroying  life  were  removed. 

Pretended  fasting  has  been  a  subject  of  imposture  at  various  times. 
The  case  of  Ann  Moore,  of  Tetbury,  is  noticed  by  most  medical  jurists, 
u  showing  how  easily  even  the  educated  public  may  be  deceived,  and 
bow  lucrative  such  an  imposition,  when  it  has  once  taken  hold  of  the 

C'  ";C  mind,  may  become.    According  to  her  account,  she  began  to  abstain 
food  in  March,  1807,  and  continued  fasting  for  six  years.   It  was  then 
diaoovered,  by  close  watching,  that  her  daughter  secretly  gave  her  food  and 
drinL    It  is  stated,  however,  that  during  the  last  watch,  she  had  no  food 
of  any  kind  for  a  period  of  nine  days  and  nine  nights.    (Beck's  '  Med.  Jur.' 
If  p.  58.)     An  imposture  of  this  kind  can  only  be  detected  by  the  most 
nmnte  observation.     The  case  of  Sarah  Jacobs,  the  WeUh  Fastvng  Oirl 
(Dec  1869),  shows  that  a  watch  too  strictly  kept  may  have  the  imposture 
revealed  by  the  actual  death  of  the  person.     This  girl,  SBt.  13,  is  stated  to 
iave  voluntarily  abstained  from  any  kind  of  food  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
She  had  kept  her  bed  during  that  time — ^lying  in  it  decorated  as  a  bride, 
▼iaited  by  hundreds  of  persons — in  fact,  she  was  thus  publicly  exhibited 
bj  her  parents  as  a  girl  of  miraculous  powers.     Her  lips  were  moistened 
with  water  once  a  fortnight,  but,  according  to  the  parents,  no  food  was 
taken.    Four  professional  nurses  were  set  to  watch  the  girl,  and  the  result 
was,  that  after  passing  through  the  usual  stages  of  actaal  starvation,  she 
^  on  the   ninth   day.     She  refused  to  take  food  at  any  time,   and 
^olantarily  accepted  a  lingering  death  rather  than  reveal  the  imposture. 
Her  parents  and  those  around  her  allowed  her  to  die.     An  inquest  was 
held,  and  a  post-mortem  examination  gave  the  following  appearances : — The 
Mj  was  plump  and  well-formed ;  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  much 
injected,  the  brain  itself  was  healthy  and  of  proper  consistency.     There 
was  a  layer  of  fat  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  thick  beneath  the  skin  of 
the  chest  and  abdomen.     The  contents  of  the  chest  were  healthy.     The 
stomach  contained  three  teaspoonf  uls  of  a  semi-gelatinous  substance  of  the 
consistency  of  syrup,  having  a  slight  acid  reaction.     The  small  intestines 
were  empty,  and  presented  no  attenuation  or  thinning  of  the  coats.    In  the 
cobn  and  rectum  there  was  half  a  pound  of  solid  excrement  in  a  hard 
state,  which  might  have  been  there,  according  to  the  witness,  a  foi*tnight 
or  longer.     The  liver  was  healthy  and  the  gall-bladder  was  greatly  dis- 
tended with  bile ;  the  kidneys  and  spleen  were  healthy,  and  the  urinary 
bladder  was  empty. 

The  medical  evidence  at  the  inquest  was  to  the  efPect  that  the  child  had 
lied  from  exhaustion  as  the  result  of  starvation,  and  the  jury  returned  a 
''erdict  of  death  from  starvation  as  a  result  of  the  criminal  neglect  of  the 
larents  in  not  administering  the  food.     They  were  tried  on  a  charge  of 
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manRlangbter  (Reg.  v.  Jacobs  and  wife  ;  Carmarthen  Sum.  Ass.  1870.)    As 
attempt  was  made  in  the  defence  to  refer  death  to  shock,  and  not  to  the 
want  of  food.     The  medical  facts  relied  upon  in  support  of  this  theorj 
were  the  presence  of  fat  in  the  body,  and  the  absence  of  any  thinning 
of  the  coats   of  the  intestines ;   but,   as  was   very  properly  pointed  oat 
(^  Lancet,'  1870,  2,  p.  150),  these  conditions  are  only  likely  to  be  met  with 
after  long  or  chronic  fasting,  where  the  person  has  survived  many  weeks 
on  insufficient  or  innutritions  food.   In  the  case  of  this  girl  the  only  proved 
abstinence  from  food  was  during  the  last  eight  days  of  her  life,  and  this 
period  of  time  would  not  suffice  for  the  entire  removal  of  the  fat  and  the 
thinning  of  the  coats  of  the  intestines.     The  prisoners  were  convicted  of 
causing  the  death  of  their  child  by  criminal  n^ligence.     The  father  was 
sentenced  to  twelve  months',  and  the  mother  to  six  months'  imprisonment 
(*  Lancet,'  1872,  2,  p.  132.) 

In  addressing  the  jury,  Hannen,  J.,  said  :  '  that  although  the  unhappj 
victim  herself  might  have  been,  and  probably  was,  a  consenting  partj  U} 
the  fraud,  yet  parents  were  bound  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  children  of 
tender  years :  and  if  the  prisoners — in  order  to  avoid  detection  of  the  fraud 
which  they  had  entered  upon,  had  refused  their  daughter  food,  they  vera 
guilty  of  manslaughter.  In  this  case,  the  food  necessary  to  support  life 
was  not  supplied  for  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  days.  If  the  jury  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  deceased  died  because  during  those  eight  days  she 
had  had  no  food,  he  presumed  that  they  would  also  come  to  the  conclnsioii 
that  during  the  two  preceding  years  she  had  been  supplied  with  food.'' 
This  appeal  to  common  sense  should  suffice  to  prevent'  a  belief  in  any  more 
*  fasting  '  impostures ;  but  has  failed  of  its  effect.  The  desire  of  a  sectioa 
of  the  pnblic  to  know  whether  a  human  being  could  live  two  years  withont 
food  has  thus  been  gratified  at  the  cost  of  life.  Any  person  acquainted 
with  the  rudiments  of  physiology  would  know  that  the  application  of  the 
test  of  watching,  if  really  efficient,  could  only  end  in  death. 

In  1880,  Dr.  Tawwer,  an  American  physician,  entered  upon,  and  i» 
stated  to  have  successfully  accomplished,  a  forty  days'  fast.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  was  a  great  imposture,  or  a  remarkable  feat  of  foolhardy 
endurance.  The  conditions  under  which  he  was  watched  were  bj  no 
means  satisfactory.  Water  was  taken,  at  times  freely ;  and  at  one  time  it 
is  said  that  he  increased  in  weight  upon  a  water  £etary.  ('  Brit.  Med* 
Jour.'  1880,  2,  p.  215.)  No  complete  medical  history  of  this  case  has  been 
published.     Tanner  is  stated  to  have  had  several  imitators. 

Legal  relations. — Starvation    is   commonly  the   result  of  accident  or 
homicide ;  but  this  is  a  question  purely  for  the  decision  of  a  jury,  and  caa 
seldom  be  elucidated  by  medical  evidence.     The  withholding  of  food  from 
an  infant  fonns  a  case  of  homicide  by  starvation,  on  which  a  medical 
opinion  may  be  occasionally  required.     Gumey,  B.,  held  that  the  woM<^r 
and  not  the  father,  was  bound  to  supply  sustenance  to  an  infant  at  th^ 
breast.     The  child  in  this  case  was  ten  weeks  old,  and  the  father  irtf 
chai'ged  with  w^ilf  ul  murder,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  supplied  it 
with  food.     The  grand  jury  ignored  the  bill,  under  the  instructions  of  th^ 
judge,  upon  the  gi-ound  above  stated.     {Rex  v.  Davey,  Exeter  Lent  A^- 
1835.)     But  it  is  probable  that  there  were  particular  circumstances  ^ 
the  case  which  led  to  this  decision.     The  facts  may  be  of  such  a  nata^ 
as  to  inculpate  the  father,  by  proving  that  he  was  accessory  to  the  deat*^ 
of  the  child.     But  where  the  husband  and  wife  were  chai^ged  with  th® 
murder  of  an  apprentice  to  the  husband,  by  using  him  in  a  barbaroi^* 
manner,  and  the  opinion  of  the  medical  witness  was  that  the  boy  had  di<?^ 
from  debility  occasioned  by  the  want  of  proper  nourishment,  it  was  held  th^^ 
the  wife  was  entitled  to  be  acquitted,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  hushanff'* 
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and  not  of  the  wife,  to  provide  sufficient  food  and  nonrisliment  for  an 
apprentice.  (Bex  v.  Squire,  Starkie,  vol.  2,  p.  947.)  Starvation  is  rare 
as  an  act  of  homicide,  but  it  mnst  not  be  supposed  that  the  law  implies 
bj  this  the  absolute  deprivation  of  food  ;  for  if  that  which  is  furnished  to 
a  person  be  insufficient  in  quantity,  or  of  improper  quality,  and  death  be 
the  consequence,  malice  being  at  the  same  time  proved,  then  the  ofPender 
equally  subjects  himself  to  a  chaise  of  murder.  Many  years  since  a 
woman  of  the  name  of  Broionrigg,  who  was  accustomed  to  take  parish 
apprentices,  was  tried  and  convicted  of  the  murder  of  two  children,  who 
had  died  in  consequence  of  the  bad  quality  and  small  quantity  of  food 
furnished  to  them  by  the  prisoner. 

The  bahy-farming  cases,  which  have  led  to  trials  for  murder  (Beg,  v. 
Mary  HaU  and  Margaret  Waters,  C.  C.  C.  July,  1871),  have  shown  that 
murder  by  starvation  has  been  secretly  carried  on,  and  the  lives  of  many 
infants  have  been  thus  destroyed.  It  was  proved  in  the  above  case  by 
medical  evidence  that  the  food  supplied  was  improper  and  insufficient,  and 
that  the  children  were  drugged  with  opiates.  The  evidence  showed  on 
the  part  of  the  accused^  not  merely  culpable  neglect,  but  a  deliberate 
intention  to  destroy  life. 
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The  subject  of  Pregnancy,  in  so  far  as  the  proofs  of  this  condition  in  a 
living  female  are  concerned,  rarely  demands  the  attention  of  a  medical 
jurist.  If  we  except  the  few  instances  in  which  a  magistrate  requires  an 
opinion  from  a  medical  man  respecting  the  pregnancy  of  a  pauper  female 
brought  before  him,  there  arc  only  two  cases  in  the  English  law  in  which 
pregnancy  requires  to  be  verified ;  and  these  so  seldom  present  themselTes 
that  the  questions  connected  with  the  pregnant  state,  rather  belong  to  the 
science  than  the  practice  of  medical  jurisprudence. 

SIGNS   OF   PREGNANCY. 

Suppression  of  the  menses. — It  is  well  known  that  in  the  greater  number 
of  healthy  females,  so  soon  as  conception  has  taken  place,  this  secretion  is 
arrested.     But  there  are  cases  recorded  which  show  that  women  in  whom 
the  menses  have  never  appeared,  or  have  appeared  and  ceased,  may  become 
pregnant     This,  however,  is  allowed  by  all  accoucheurs  to  be  rare ;  and 
when  it  occurs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  search  for  other  signs  in  order  to 
determine  the  question  of  pregnancy.     Irregularity  as  to  the  period  at 
which  the  function  takes  place  is  common  among  women.     Their  oontinn* 
ance  after  conception  may  make  a  pregnancy  appear  short.     A  case  is 
reported  in  which  a  woman  was  married  in  the  summer  of  1856,  and  the 
menses  continued  after  as  before  man*iage.     In  Oct.  1857  they  ceased  for 
the  first  time,  and  in  the  following  December  the  woman  was  delivered  of 
a  full-grown  child.     The  abdomen  was  not  much  enlarged,  and  the  woman 
thought  that  she  was  only  two  months  pregnant.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Oai.' 
April  30,  1859.)     It  is  well  known  that  there  are  numerous  disorders  of 
the  uterus  under  which,  irrespective  of  pregnancy,  the  menses  may  become 
suppressed.     The  continuance  of  the  menstrual  discharge,  when  once  set 
up,  is  not  a  necessary  condition  for  impregnation.     Murphy  reported  the 
case  of  a  woman  who  for  sixteen  years  went  on  bearing  children,  eight  in 
number,,  without  having  had  during  that  period,  any  appearance  of  the 
menses.     Reid  mentions  five  instances  that  fell  within  his  own  knowledge 
in  which  women  became  pregnant  notwithstanding  a  long  previous  cessation 
of  the  discharge.    ('Lancet,'  Sept.  10,  1853,  p.  236.)    This  is  confirmed  by 
the  observations  of  others.     Young  communicated  several  cases  of  a  similar 
kind  (*Ed.  Med.  Jar.'  July,  1870.)     The  absence  of  the  menses  as  a  con- 
sequence of  pregnancy  is  genemlly  indicated  by  the  good  health  which 
a  woman  enjoys:  and  although  disease  may  coincide  with  pregnancv,  yet  a 
careful  practitioner  will  be  able  to  estimate  from  the  symptoms,  to  which 
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use  the  suppression  is  really  due.  On  tHe  other  hand,  a  discharge 
alogons  to  the  menstrual  sometimes  manifests  itself,  not  merely  for 
reral  periods  in  a  pregnant  woman,  but  during  the  whole  course  of 
eg^nancy.  (Murphy's  '  Obst.  Rep.'  1844,  p.  9 ;  also  Henke's  *  Zeitschr. 
r  S.  A.'  844,  p.  265.)  Whitehead  collected  seven  well-marked  instances 
menstruation  during  pregnancy.  ('  On  Abortion,'  p.  218.)  These  facts 
ow  that  we  must  be  cautious  in  forming  an  opinion ;  and  not  assert  that, 
cause  a  discharge  continues,  preg^nancy  cannot  possibly  exist,  or,  because 
ere  is  no  discharge,  a  female  must  be  pregnant.  The  retention  of  the 
enses  within  the  uterus  from  any  cause  may  produce  enlargement  of  the 
)domen,  and  give  rise  to  most  of  the  symptoms  of  pregnancy. 

Feigned  menstruation, — The  menses  may  be  either  suppressed  or  retained ; 
at  if  there  be  any  strong  motive  for  the  concealment  of  her  condition, 
woman  may  feign  menstruation.  Montgomery  detected  a  case  of  this 
ind,  by  the  examination  of  the  areolsB  of  the  breasts.  The  woman  had 
tained  her  linen  with  blood  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  the  menses 
iontinued,  but  she  subsequently  admitted  that  this  was  an  imposition.  It 
bu  been  stated  that  there  are  differences  between  menstrual  and  ordinary 
blood,  but  there  are  no  certain  chemical  means  of  distinguishing  them. 
(See  vol.  1,  p.  bO^.) 

Prominence  of  the  abdomen. — A  gradual  and  progressive  enlargement  of 
tiie  ftbdomen  is  a  well-marked  character  of  pregnancy :  the  skin  becomes 
stretched,  and  the  navel  almost  obliterated.  This  enlaigement  in  general 
kgins  to  be  obvious  about  the  third  month,  although  there  are  some 
women  in  whom  the  enlargement  may  not  become  perceptible  until  the 
fifth  or  sixth  month,  or  even  later :  still  it  may  be  detected  on  examination. 
In  fact,  this  sign  can  never  be  absent  in  pi*egnancy,  although  it  may  not 
be  60  apparent  in  some  women  as  it  is  in  others.  The  objection  which 
exists  to  it  is,  that  numerous  morbid  causes  may  give  rise  to  prominence 
of  the  abdomen.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  as  we  have  occasion  to 
witness  in  the  various  kinds  of  dropsy,  or  in  suppressed  and  retained 
Bienses — diseases  which,  in  several  instances,  have  been  mistaken  for 
pregfnancy.  On  the  other  hand,  instances  are  not  wanting  in  which,  owing 
to  the  persistence  of  menstruation  and  the  absence  of  quickening,  the 
giuvid  uterus  has  been  actually  tapped  by  mistake  for  an  ovarian  tumour : 
Ae  operation  being  speedily  followed  by  the  birth  of  a  full-grown  child. 
[Whitehead  *0n  Abortion,'  p.  186.)  But  the  history  of  a  case  will  in 
^eral  enable  a  practitioner  to  form  an  opinion.  A  case  of  suppressed 
nensfcruation,  strongly  simulating  pregnancy,  is  reported  by  Biittel. 
'Henke's  *  Zeitschr.'  1844,  p.  240.)  The  enlargement  may  be  owing  to 
lisowe — 1st,  when  it  has  been  observed  by  a  woman  for  a  time  longer 
ban  the  whole  period  of  gestation ;  2nd,  when  it  has  been  accompanied 
J  a  generally  diseased  condition  of  the  system ;  and  3rd,  when  there  is 
n  absence  of  the  other  symptoms  of  pregnancy.  The  most  embarrassing 
laes  are  unquestionably  those  in  which  abdominal  disease  coexists  with 
regnancy.  In  some  of  these  time  alone  can  solve  the  question,  and  a 
ledical  jurist  should  give  the  benefit  of  a  doubt.  (On  a  case  in  which 
imour  was  mistaken  for  pregnancy,  see  *  Lancet,'  Oct.  16,  1847,  p.  408.) 
Idle  the  abdomen  enlarges  from  pregnancy,  the  margins  of  the  abdominal 
uscles  become  more  clearly  defined;  the  navel  is  less  depressed,  and 
adually  acquires  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin.  As  pregnancy  ad- 
jices  it  becomes  more  prominent,  and  in  the  last  month  it  assumes  the 
aracter  of  a  tumour,  instead  of  a  depression.    (Whitehead,  op.  cit.  p.  209.) 

A  change  in  the  breasts, — These  organs  in  a  pregnant  woman  are  full 
d  prominent,  and  the  areolsB  around  the  nipples  undergo  changes  of 
ioor  which  are  somewhat  characteristic  of  the  pregnant  state.    A  mere 
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fulness  or  pain  in  tlie  breasts,  and  even  in  some  rare  instances  the  secretioir 
of  milk,  may  arise  from  other  causes  than  pregnancy.  Sever©  uterine  or 
ovarian  irritation  may  cause  the  breasts  to  become  painful  and  swollen. 
The  fulness  of  the  bix»asts  from  pregnancy  is  not  commonly  observable  until 
about  the  second  month.  A  more  or  less  transparent  fluid  is  secreted  by 
the  gland-tissue  of  the  breast,  and  can  be  expressed  from  the  nipples.  This 
secretion  of  milk  may  occur  in  a  non-pregnant  female  as  a  result  of  uterine 
or  ovarian  disease.  These  cases,  however,  are  not  very  common ;  but  after 
a  woman  has  once  secreted  milk,  the  secretion  is  easily  reproduced  in  the 
breasts  by  verj-  slight  causes  quite  independently  of  pregnancy. 

The  areola  is  generally  observed  during  pregnancy  to  become  consider* 
ably  darker  in  colour  and  larger  in  diameter.    The  skin  of  which  the  areola 
is  formed  is  soft,  moist,  and  slightly  tumid.     The  little  glandular  follicles 
about  it  are  prominent,  and  often  bedewed  with  a  secretion ;  the  change 
of  colour  has  been  the  most  attended  to.     The  areolce  are  commonly  well- 
marked  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy — the  intensity 
of  colour  being  the  last  condition  of  the  areola  to  appear.    The  prominence 
of  the  glandular  follicles  does  not  always  exist  in  pregnancy,  and  the  areola 
may  become  large  and  dark-coloured  from  other  causes :  consequently  these 
signs  are  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  corroborative.     In  females  of  dark 
complexion,  the  areolsB  are  naturally  dark  irrespective  of  pregnancy ;  and 
in  some  advanced  cases  these  changes  in  the  areolae  are  entirely  absent 
(*Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  1848,  p.  693.)     During  the  later  months  of  preg- 
nancy the  "  secundar}-  ai*eola  "  becomes  developed,  and  when  well-marked 
forms,  according  to  Playfair  and  others,  a  very  characteristic  appearance. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  minute  discoloured  spots  all  round  the  areola 
where  the  pigmentation  is  fainter,  resembling  spots  from  which  the  colour 
has  been  discharged  by  a  shower  of  drops  of  water.     Coincident  with  the 
appearance  of  this  secundary  areola,  silvery- white  streaks  are  often  seen 
on   the   breasts,  especially  in  women  the   texture  of  whose  skin  is  fine. 
Montgomery  described  as  a  sign  of  pregnancy  the  existence  of  a  broton  line 
extending  from  the  pubes  to  the  navel,  especially  in  females  of  dark  com- 
plexion, and  a  dark-coloured  bat  not  raised  areola  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  breadth  around  the  navel ;  but  this  also  may  be  produced  by  uterine 
or  ovarian  disease. 

Quickening. — The  signs  above  given  are  applicable  to  the  early  as  well 
as  to  the  late  stages  of  utero- gestation ;  but  that  which  we  have  here  to 
consider  is  one  which  is  rarely  manifested  until  about  the  fourth  or  fifth 
month.    Quickening  is  the  name  applied  to  peculiar  sensations  experienced 
by  a  woman  about  this  stage  of  pregnancy.     The  symptoms  are  popularlv 
ascribed  to  the  first  perception  of  the  movements  of  the  foetus,  which  occur 
when  the  uterus  begins  to  rise  out  of  the  ]>eh'i8  ;  and  to  these  movements,  aa 
well  as  probably  to  a  change  of  position  in  the  uterus,  the  sensation  is  per- 
haps really  due.     Tlie  movements  of  the  foetus  are  perceptible  to  the  mother 
before  they  are  made  evident  by  an  external  examination*     The  term  is 
derived  from  the  old  Saxon  word  '  quick,'  signifying  living;  as,  at  the  time 
when  medical  science  was  in  its  infancy,  it  was  considered  that  the  foetus 
only  received  vitality  when  the  mother  experienced  the  sensation  of  its 
motion.     On  the  occuirence  of  quickening  there  is  generally  a  great  dis- 
turbance of  the  system,  indicated  by  syncope,  nausea,  and  other  distressing 
symptoms.     After  a  short  time  the  woman  recovers ;  and  if  sickness  haa 
hitherto  attended  tlie  pregnant  state,  it  has  been  frequently  observed  to 
disappear  when  the  period  of  quickening  has  passed. 

No  evidence  but  that  of  the  woman  herself  can  establish  the  fact  of 
quickening ;  and  this  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  since,  in  some  cases 
in  which   pregnancy  is   an  object  of  medico-legal  importance,  proof  of 
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uickening^  maj  be  demanded  by  law.  Reid  remarks  (*  Lancet,'  Sept. 
0, 1853,  p.  237) y  with  respect  to  this  sign,  that  few  women  can  tell  the 
lact  day  on  which  they  first  feel  it ;  and  a  large  proportion  cannot  place 
>  within  a  range  of  fonrteen  days,  which  is  of  little  assistance  in  the  calcu- 
ktion  of  the  probable  date  of  delivery.  Women  who  profess  to  be  most 
lact  in  noting  the  period  of  qnickening  differ  from  each  other  as  to  the 
me.  There  is  mnch  self-deception  as  to  this  symptom.  The  discovery  of 
tie  movements  of  a  child  by  an  examiner  is  a  proof  that  the  nsaal  period 
f  quickening  is  past,  but  their  non-discovery  at  the  time  of  examination 
\  no  proof  whatever  tJiat  the  woman  has  not  quickened ;  since  the  move- 
lentB  are  by  no  means  constant,  and  may  be  accidentally  suspended  even 
b  several  successive  examinations.  Cases  every  now  and  then  occur  in 
'hich  healthy  women  do  not  experience  the  sensation  of  quickening  during 
lie  whole  course,  of  pregnancy ;  and  the  movements  of  the  child  may  be 
t  no  time  perceptible  to  the  examiner.  The  uncertainty  of  quickening  as 
sign  of  pregnancy  is  too  well  known  to  require  more  than  mention. 
Vomen  have  been  known  to  mistake  other  sensations  for  it,  and  in  the 
nd  it  has  been  proved  that  they  were  not  pregnant.  A  woman  may 
iedare  that  she  has  felt  quickening  when  she  has  not.  Quickening,  then 
[so  far  as  it  concerns  the  statement  of  the  woman),  cannot  be  relied  on  as 
k  proof  of  pregnancy ;  but  if  the  movements  of  the  child  can  be  felt  by  the 
examiner  through  the  abdomen,  this  is  evidence  not  only  of  the  woman 
bemg  pregnant,  but  of  her  having  passed  the  period  of  quickening. 

We  may  next  consider  the  period  of  pregnancy  at  which  this  symptom 
ordinarily  occurs.  Our  law  seems  to  infer  that  it  is  a  constant,  uniform, 
ttid  well-marked  distinction  of  the  pregnant  state,  and  in  some  instances 
it  insists  upon  proof  accordingly.  Taking  the  general  experience  of 
BooQiachenrs,  quickening  happens  from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  week 
di  pregnancy ;  but  the  greater  number  of  instances  occur  between  the 
Mftk  and  sixteenth  week,  or  between  the  fourteenth  and  eighteenth  week 
wt  the  last  menstruation.  Ahlfeld  gives,  as  an  average  of  43  cases,  132*7 
^jfL  Beid  considered  it  to  denote  about  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  or 
cigbleentii  week  of  pregnancy.  The  date  corresponds  to  the  termination 
of  the  fourth  calendar  month.  One  of  his  patients  did  not  feel  this 
"pnptom  vntil  the  seventh  calendar  month,  ('  Lancet,'  Sept.  10, 1853.) 
It  ii  a  popular  opinion  that  quickening  takes  place  exactly  at  the  end  of 
foor  calendar  months  and  a  half,  but  it  mostly  occurs  two  or  three  weeks 
ttiiier*tiian  this  period.  Many  women  estimate  that  they  are  four  months 
idvinced  in  pregnancy  when  they  quicken,  but  this  mode  of  calculation 
H  open  to  numerous  fallacies.  Bodrigue  knew  a  lady  who  invariably 
^oickened  at  two  months,  and  went  full  seven  months  after,  with  all  her 
difldren — ^five  in  number.     (*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc'  Oct.  1845,  p.  339.) 

From  these  observations,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  movements  of  the  ehUd 
may  sometimes  be  detected  about  the  third  or  fourth,  at  others  not  until 
the  fifth  or  sixth  month,  and  in  other  instances  not  at  all  throughout 
pivgnaney.  Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  movements  of  the  child 
have  indiflpatably  existed,  they  are  not  always  to  be  perceived;  hence 
several  examinations  should  be  resorted  to,  before  any  opinion  can  be  fairly 
expressed  from  their  absence.  The  best  mode  of  examining  the  abdomen 
br  foetal  movements  is  to  allow  the  hand  to  remain  at  rest  on  the  abdomen. 
[f  tiie  patient  has  quickened  recently,  the  impulse  is  slight,  and  generally 
^  only  one  spot,  which,  however,  is  seldom  the  same.  Should  she  have 
Mlvanced  farUier,  then  the  movements  will  be  more  rolling,  and  the  parts 
f  the  child  be  detected  at  the  same  time.  In  making  these  examinations 
.  diagnosis  may  be  facilitated  by  previously  immersing  the  hand  in  cold 
rater,  and  then  suddenly  applying  it  to  the  abdomen.     When  the  move« 
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ments  of  the  child  are  distinctly  perceived  through  the  skin  of  the  abdomen, 
they  constitute  a  certain  sign  of  pregnancy ;  but  their  non-discovery  at  a 
particular  time  is  no  proof  that  a  woman  is  not  pregnant.  There  is  a  source 
of  fallacy  which  may  present  itself  when  a  woman  is  desirous  of  makiTig 
it  appear  that  she  is  pregnant — namely,  that  she  may  simulate  the  move- 
ments of  a  child  by  a  peculiar  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Medical 
practitioners  of  repute  have  been  deceived  for  a  time  by  this  artifice,  but 
this  occurred  before  the  use  of  chloroform  or  the  stethoscope. 

Sotinds  of  the  fcetal  heart. — Another  sign  is  that  which  is  derived  from 
auscultation.    By  the  application  of  the  ear  or  a  stethoscope  to  the  abdomen, 
at  or  about  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy  (rarely  earlier),  the  pulsations  of 
the  foetal  heart  may  be  recognized  and  counted.     These  pulsations  are  not 
synchronous  with  those  of  the  artenes  of  the  mother ;  they  are  much  more 
rapid,  and  thus  with  care  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  them.    Their  frequency 
is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  state  of  gestation,  being  usually  160  at  the 
fifth,  and  120  at  the  ninth  month.     Rarely,  however,  the  foetal  pulse  mar 
descend  to  80  or  even  60  beats  per  minute.     This  sign,  when  present,  not 
only  establishes  the  fact  of  pregnancy  beyond  all  dispute,  but  shows  that 
the  child  is  living.     The  sound  of  the  foptal  heart  is,  however,  not  alwajs 
perceptible :  when  the  child  is  dead,  of  course  it  will  not  be  met  with ;  Imt 
its  absence  is  no  proof  of  the  death  of  the  child,  because  the  hearing  of  the 
pulsations  by  an  examiner  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  position  of  the 
child's  body,  the  quantity  of  liquor  amnii,  the  presence  of  disease,  and 
other  circumstances.      Thus  the  sounds  may  be  distinctly  heart  at  one 
time,  and  not  at  another ;  they  may  be  absent  for  a  week  or  fortui^t, 
and  then  will  reappear :  so  that  although  their  presence  affords  the  strongest 
affirmative  evidence,  their  absence  furnishes  uncertain  negative  evidence; 
and  several  examinations  should  bo  made  in  the  latter  case,  before  an 
opinion  is  formed.     The  earliest  time  at  which  the  pulsations  may  be 
heard  has  been  stated  to  be  about  the  fourth  month,  but  they  will  be  best 
heard  after  the  sixth  month.     The  reason  why  the  sounds  of  the  fcetal 
heart  are  not  always  perceived,  is  owing  not  only  to  changes  in  the  position 
of  the  child,  but  to  the  vibrations  having  to  traverse  the  liquor  amnii  and 
the  soft  layers  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen.     The  presence  of  much  fat  in 
these  layers  intercepts  them.     The  point  where  the  sounds  can  be  most 
readily  perceived  is  commonly  in  the  centre  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  navel 
to  the  antenor  inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  on  either  side — perhaps 
most  commonly  on  the  nght.    Besides  the  sounds  of  the  foetal  heart,  th€W 
are  other  sounds  to  which  the  name  of  *  placental  murmur,'  uterine  sovfi^ 
or  uterine  sounds  has  been  given.     These  are  heard  at  any  time  after  the 
third  month.     As  they  may  occur  in  connection  with  fibroid  tumours  of 
the  uterus,  thev  do  not  necessarily  indicate  pregnancy.     (See  'Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.*  .Tan.*21,  1860 ;  also,  '  Obst.  Trans.'  1869,  10,  p.  62.) 

Kiestein  in  the  urine. — A  substance  called  Kiestein  has  been  found  in 
the  urine  of  pregnant  women.  It  appears  as  an  amorphous  irridescent 
pellicle  on  the  sui^ace  of  the  urine,  about  twenty-four  hours  after  this  has 
been  voided.  This  is  not  a  satisfactory  indication  of  pregnancy,  and  no 
reliance  is  now  placed  on  it. 

In  reference  to  the  above  signs  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  the  motions 
of  the  child,  or  sounds  of  the  heart,  be  perceptible,  no  other  evidence  of 
pregnancy  need  bo  sought  for.  The  mere  suppression  of  the  menses, 
prominence  of  the  abdomen,  and  fulness  of  the  breasts,  cannot  of  themselves 
establish  the  fact ;  but  unless  the  morbid  causes  of  these  abnormal  states 
of  the  system  be  clear  aod  satisfactory  to  the  examiner,  it  is  a  fair  pre- 
sumption that  the  woman  in  whom  they  are  observed,  is  probably  pregnant 
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fn  any  case  in  which  a  donbt  exists  we  should  require  further  time  to  form 
a  correct  opinion. 

Changes  in  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  uterus, — The  signs  hitherto  men- 
tioned are  chiefly  relied  on  in  medical  practice ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  no  case  can  possibly  occur  in  civil  or  criminal  jurisprudence  in  which 
it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  a  medical  witness  to  make  an  examination  of 
the  woman.  He  may  then  form  a  safe  judgment  from  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  from  the  sensation  imparted  to 
the  finger  by  the  presence  of  a  rounded  body  (like  the  foetus)  floating  in 
a  liquid,  when  an  impulse  is  given  to  the  uterus  from  below  (ballottement). 
Up  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  the  neck  of  the  uterus  may  be 
commonly  felt  projecting  into  the  vagina ;  it  is  of  its  usual  length,  hard 
and  firm.  After  that  period,  the  uterus  rises  into  the  pelvis,  and  the  neck 
is  spread  out,  shorter  and  softer,  the  aperture  increasing  in  size  and 
becoming  rounder.  Towards  the  end  of  gestation  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
appears  to  be  lost,  becoming  like  a  thin  membrane,  and  sometimes  no 
apertnre  can  be  felt. 

AUemaie  relaxation  and  contraction  of  the  uterus. — This  is  a  very  im- 
portant symptom,  when  present.  It  is  seldom  that  five  or  ten  minutes 
elapse  without  its  being  perceptible  to  the  hand  resting  on  the  abdomen. 
At  one  time  a  tumour  is  plainly  defined,  more  or  less  firm,  and  resisting ; 
in  a  short  time  this  becomes  flabby,  and  sometimes  not  to  be  found :  again 
the  ntems  contracts,  and  the  tumour  becomes  as  apparent  as  before.  This 
is  a  condition  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  than  a  uterus  distended  by  the 
results  of  a  conception,  if  we  except  a  rare  case  mentioned  by  Tanner 
('Signs  and  Dis.  of  Pregnancy,'  p.  118).  But  as  similar  cases  would  be 
attended  by  heemorrhage,  this  would  help  us  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
pregnant  uterus.  The  above  phenomenon  is  constant  and  commences  at  an 
early  date.  (Braxton  Hicks  in  'Lancet,'  1863.)  Probably  it  is  to  be  felt  as 
soon  as  the  uterus  is  capable  of  recognition  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  foetus  can  be  more  clearly  distinguished  during 
the  uterine  relaxation. 

A  well-marked  test  of  pregnancy  is  the  motion  perceptible  to  the  finger 
on  giving  a  sudden  impulse  to  the  child  through  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 
Capuron  calls  this  the  touchstone  in  the  distinction  of  the  pregnant  state : 
without  it,  he  considers  a  medical  jurist  may  be  easily  deceived.  To  this 
passive  motion  of  a  child,  the  name  of  haUotteinent  is  given.  It  cannot  be 
easily  determined  before  the  fifth  or  sixth,  nor  after  the  eighth,  month ; 
but  after  the  sixth  month,  especially  as  pregnancy  becomes  advanced,  it  is 
always  available.  This  motion  to  the  child  can  also  be  given  through  the 
abdomen,  by  external  haUottementy  in  two  ways :  either  by  the  patient 
lying  on  her  side,  the  hand  placed  on  the  most  depending  part  of  the 
uterus,  or  by  placing  the  patient  on  her  elbows  and  knees  :  the  uterus  will 
then  fall  forwards,  the  child  also  will  fall  in  contact  with  the  front  wall  of 
the  uterus,  and  its  presence  thus  bo  made  more  perceptible.  This  latter 
mode  is  best  adapted  for  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy. 

If  we  find,  with  suppressed  menses,  a  tumour  distended  to  the  size  to 
be  expected  from  the  duration  of  that  suppression — if  the  tumour  be  more  or 
less  central,  alternately  relaxing  and  contracting,  containing  an  irregularly- 
shaped  body,  which  is  freely  moved  within,  and  also  self -moving,  we  have  here 
all  the  indications  of  a  living  foetus :  and  if  we  add  to  these  the  foetal  heart- 
sounds,  with  the  other  minor  symptoms,  we  have  a  condition  which,  if 
clearly  made  out,  must  be  considered  a  complete  proof  of  pregnancy.  Of 
course  we  have  certainty  when  the  foetal  heart-sounds  and  movements  are 
well-marked :  the  other  symptoms  may  justify  only  a  strong  suspicion. 

As  most  of  these  signs  refer  to  an  advanced  stage,  a  witness  may  b^ 
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asked,  what  are  the  nneqnivocal  indications  of  pregnancy  hefore  ike  fifik 
and  gixth  monlJts  f     The  answer  to  this  question  is  of  little  moment  to  a 
medical  jnrist,  since  he  is  rarely  required  to  give  an  opinion  at  so  early 
a  period.     In   all   legal  cases,  when   pregnancy  is  alleged  or  suspected, 
it  is  the  practice  for  a  judge  or  magistrate,  on  a  representation  being  made 
by  a  medical  witness,  to  postpone  the  decision  one,  two,  or  three  months, 
according  to  the  time  required  for  obtaining  certain  evidence.    The  evidence 
will  consist  in  plainly  distinguishing — 1.  A  rounded  body  floating  freely 
in  a  tumour,  which  alternately  relaxes  and  contracts ;  2.  The  movement 
of  a  foetus ;  and  3.  The  sonnds  of  the  foetal  heart.     The  most  experienced 
practitioners  agree,  that  before  the  sixth  moyith^  the  changes  in  the  neck  and 
mouth  of  the  uterus  are  of  themselves  too  uncertain  to  enable  an  examiner 
to  form  a  certain  opinion ;  and,  a  fortiori^  it  is  impossible  to  timst  to  external 
signs  alone.     Whitehead  considered  that  a  specular  examination  of  the 
mouth  of  the  uterus  is  not  only  more  satisfactory  than  any  other  mode  of 
exploration,  but  that  it  will  enable  a  person  to  determine  with  certainty 
the  existence  of  pregnancy  during  its  earlier  stages — from  a  few  days  after 
conception  to  the  middle  or  end  of  the  fourth  month,  when  auscultation 
first  becomes  available.     In  the  fourth  week  the  lips  of  the  mouth  of  the 
womb  at  the  centre  of  their  margins  are  permanently  separated  to  tiie 
extent  of  one  or  two  lines ;  and  the  os  tincce  (the  aperture)  itself,  which 
was  before  a  mere  chink  with  parallel  boundaries,  forms  an  elliptical  or 
sometimes  rounded  aperture,  which  is  occupied  by  a  deposit  of  transparent 
gelatinous  mucus.     At  six  or  eight  weeks  it  is  decidedly  oval  or  irr^ularly 
circular,  with   a  puckered  or  indented  boundary  having  a  i*elaxed  and 
lobulated  character.    The  whole  circumference  of  the  neck  is  enlarged,  and 
the  commissures  or  angles  of  the  mouth  are  obliterated.     The  month  con- 
tinues of  this  irregular  form  throughout  the  whole  period  of  gestation; 
but  from  the  time  of  quickening  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  month,  ibe 
progressive  changes  are  not  so  marked  as  to  form  a  guide  for  determining 
the  period  of  pregnancy.     (*  On  Aboi*tion,'  p.  204?.)     This  condition  of  the 
mouth  of  the  uterus  must  not  be  confounded  with  its  menstrual  state  in 
the  early  stages,  nor  with  a  diseased  state  in  the  latter  stage  of  gestation. 
Feigned  Pregnancy. — Pregnancy  has  sometimes  been  feigned  or  simukted 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  charity,  of  obtaining  a  settlement  in  a  parish* 
or  of  compelling  marriage ;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  an 
impostor  may  be  easily  detected  by  a  well-informed  practitioner,  since  a 
woman  usually  feigns  an  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy.    Although  she  may 
state  that  she  has  some  of  the  symptoms  depending  upon  pregnancy  (and, 
unless  she  has  already  boinie  children,  she  will  not  even  be  able  to  sustain 
1^  cross-examination  respecting  these),  yet  it  is  not  possible  for  her  to 
simulate  without  detection  a  distension  of  the  abdomen  or  the  state  of 
the  breasts.     If  she  submits  to  an  examination,  the  imposition  must  be 
detected :  if  she  refuses,  the  inference  will  be  that  she  is  an  impostor. 
Women  have  been  known  to  possess  the  power  of  giving  apparent  pro- 
minence to  the  abdomen,  and  even  of  simulating  the  movements  of  a 
child  by  the  aid  of  the  abdominal  muscles.     By  placing  them  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  the  abdomen  at  once  collapses,  and  the  imposture 
is  detected.     These  cases  of  spurious  pregnancy  are  sometimes  met  with  in 
hysterical  females.    (*  Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  1854,  9, 473.    *  Lancet,'  April  14, 
1855,  p.  381 ;  Ap.  28,  1855,  p.  429 ;  and  May  26,  1855,  p.  533.)     Pr^ 
nancy  may  be  feigned  by  a  woman  in  order  to  escape  the  punishment  of 
hard  labour,  to  which  she  may  have  been  sentenced.     If  in  this  case  the 
slightest  doubt  should  exist  whether  the  woman  is  really  pregnant  or  not^ 
an  affirmative  opinion  should  be  given,  at  least  for  a  time,  since  great  and 
even  irreparable  mischief  might  result  by  taking  an  opposite  course. 
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In  civQ  cases  of  feigned  pregnancy,  an  examination  sboald  always  be 
nsisted  on,  or  the  repntation  of  a  medical  man  may  sulEer  by  his  forming 
k  hasty  condnsion  on  the  subject  from  insafficient  data.  In  this  respect 
he  case  of  Deoonald  v.  Hope  (Q.  B.  Dec.  1838)  is  of  some  interest.  A 
nedical  man  having  given  an  opinion  that  a  female  patient  was  pregnant, 
abseqnently  bronght  an  action  against  her  for  medical  attendance.  It 
arned  out,  however,  that  she  was  not  pregnant,  and  that  there  were  no 
atisfactory  medical  grounds  upon  which  his  opinion  was  based.  The 
plaintiff  complained  of  having  been  deceived  by  the  defendant  as  to  her  con- 
lition;  bnt  it  is  obviously  in  the  power  of  every  medical  man  to  prevent  such 
^  deception  being  practised  on  him.  An  external  examination  only  will  not 
nffice  either  to  affirm  or  negative  the  allegation  of  pregnancy,  except  when 
b  is  stated  to  be  &r  advanced.  For  a  singular  case  in  which,  on  a  charge 
i  assault,  evidence  of  this  kind  was  tendered,  see  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  pp. 
.083,- 1169.  (On  the  fallacy  of  the  signs  of  pregnancy,  and  the  simulation 
i  this  state,  see  Tardieu,  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1845,  2,  429 ;  1846, 1,  83.) 

De  ventre  inspiciendo, — One  of  the  cases  in  English  law,  in  which 
mgnasicy  requires  to  be  verified,  is  of  a  civil  nature.  It  is  in  relation  to 
he  Chancery  writ  ^  de  venire  inspiciendo.*  A  woman  may  assert  that  she 
8  pr^nant  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death,  and  the  heir-at-law  may 
ne  out  a  writ  to  require  some  proof  of  her  alleged  pregnancy,  as  his  right 
o  ihe  estate  of  which  the  husband  died  possessed,  may  be  materially 
iffected  by  the  result.  Until  within  a  recent  period  the  decision  of  the 
piestion  of  pr^nancy  was  left  to  twelve  matrons  and  twelve  respectable 
nen,  according  to  the  strict  terms  of  the  ancient  writ ;  but  in  some  late 
ases  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  depart  from  this  absurd  custom, 
ind  to  place  the  decision  in  the  hands  of  skilled  medical  practitioners  or 
obstetric  experts. 

In  May,  1835,  a  gentleman  named  Fox  died.  By  his  will,  made  some 
Donths  before  his  death,  he  left  the  great  bulk  of  his  property  to  the  use 
if  Ann  Bakewell,  spinster,  for  the  term  of  her  natural  life,  so  long  as  she 
emained  sole  and  unmarried ;  and  after  her  decease  or  marriage,  to  one 
Fohn  Marston.  Soon  after  the  making  of  the  will  this  Ann  Bakewell 
)ecame  the  wife,  and  six  weeks  later,  by  his  death,  the  widow  of  Fox. 
{Notwithstanding  that  she  had  married  the  testator  himself,  the  plaintilE 
ifarsion  claimed  the  property  of  the  widow,  on  the  ground  of  her  having 
nfringed  the  terms  of  the  will  by  her  marriage  with  the  testator.  She 
ileaded  pregnancy,  and  in  Aug.  1835  the  writ  *  de  ventre  inspiciendo '  was 
ned  out  of  Chancery  by  Marston.  Some  discussion  took  place  in  Court  on 
lie  question  whether  the  writ  should  be  issued  in  its  original  indelicate 
:Qrm  or  not :  i,e.  whether  the  female  should  undergo  examination  by  the 
iberifFy  assisted  by  twelve  matrons  and  twelve  respectable  men.  The  widow 
petitioned  the  Court  not  to  issue  the  writ,  and  put  in  an  affidavit  from  her 
anedical  attendant,  to  the  efEect  that  she  was  pregnant  and  too  weak  to 
andergo  the  proposed  examination.  Utimately  it  was  decided  that  two 
matrons,  with  a  medical  man  on  each  side,  should  visit  Mrs.  Fox  once  a 
fortnight  until  her  delivery.  There  was  no  doubt  of  her  pregnancy,  and 
)lie  was  delivered  at  the  due  time.  (See  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  16,  p.  697; 
rol.  17,  p.  191.)  The  nature  of  this  judicial  examination  will  be  under- 
rtood  by  quoting  the  terms  of  the  writ  addressed  to  the  sheriff ;  *  In  propria 
lerson&tuA  accedas  ad  preefatam  It  et  eam  coram  prasfatis  videri  et  diligenter 
rcaminari  et  tractari  facias  per  ubera  et  ventrem  omnibus  modis  quibus 
aelius  certiorari  poteris  utrum  impregnata  sit  necne.'  (Register  Brevium.) 
[here  can  of  course  be  no  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion  in  such  a  case, 
provided  the  pregnancy  is  at  all  advanced.  It  is,  however,  not  a  little 
ingolar  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  apply  the  feudal  customs  of  a 
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rade  and  barbarous  age  to  the  determination  of  questions  whicb  belong 
cxclnsivelj  to  an  advanced  state  of  medical  science. 

Plea   of  pregnancy  in   bar  of  execution. — The   second  case  in  which 
pregnancy  requires  to  be  verified,  in  English  law,  is  in  relation  to  criminal 
jurisprudence.      When  a  woman  is  capitally  convicted,   she   may   plead 
pregnancy  in  bar  of  execution.   The  judge  will  then  direct  a  jury  of  twelve 
married  women  ^de  circumstantihusy  to  be  empannelled,  and  sworn  to  try, 
in  the  words  of  the  law,  *  whether  the  prisoner  be  with  child,  of  a  quick 
child  or  not.'     If  they  find  her  quick  with  child,  she  is  respited :  otherwise 
the  sentence  will  take  effect.     In  admitting  the  humanity  of  the  principle 
by  which  a  pregnant  woman  is  respited  until  after  her  delivery,  there  are 
two  serious  objections  to  the  practice  of  the  common  law,  whereby  it  is 
made  to  fall  short  of  what,  in  a  civilized  country,  society  has  a  right  to 
expect   from   it:    these   are — 1st,   that  the  law  allows   the   question  of 
pregnancy  to  be  determined  by  a  jury  of  ignorant  women  accidentaUj 
present   in   Court;   and   2nd,  that   the  respite   is  made   to  depend,  not 
upon  proof  of  pregnancy,  but  uiK)n  the  fact  of  a  woman  having  quickened. 
This  sign  of  the  pregnant  state  has  been  known  to  occur  so  early  as  the 
third,  and  so  late  as  the  sixth  month ;  some  women  have  even  reached  the 
seventh  month  without  observing  it ;  hence,  the  infliction  of  capital  punish- 
ment under  these   circumstances  would   be  a  matter  of  accident  (avky 
p.  148).    Quickening  is  a  sign  not  easily  established,  except  by  extorting  a 
confession  from  the  female,  as  by  making  her  give  evidence  against  herself; 
and  this  is  the  only  possible  way  in  which,  in  a  doubtful  case,  the  question 
could  be  determined  by  a  jury  of  matrons.   They  commonly  trust  to  feeling 
externally  the  movements  of  a  foetus,  but  this  is  at  all  times  a  purely 
accidental  circumstance,  and  they  may  not  be  perceptible  at  the  time  of  the 
examination.     It  must  be  obvious,  on  the  least  reflection,  that  the  means 
resorted  to  by  the  English  law  to  determine  such  a  question  are  bad,  and 
are  quite  unfitted  for  the  present  state  of  society.    Several  cases  show  that 
a  jury  of  matrons  may  bo  easily  deceived  with  respect  to  this  sign  of 
pregnancy.     In  Bex  v.  Wright  (Norwich  Lent  Ass.  1832)  the  prisoner  was 
found   guilty   of  the  murder  of  her  husband  by  poison.      She  pleaded 
pregnancy  in  bar  of  execution.    The  judge  empannelled  a  jury  of  matrons; 
and  they,  after  a  form  of  examination  had  been  gone  through,  brought  in 
a  verdict  of  *  not  quick  with  child.'    The  woman  would  have  been  executed 
had  not  several  medical  practitioners  represented  to  the  judge  that  the 
method  taken  to  determine  pregnancy  and  quickening  was   so   unsatis- 
factory that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  it.     The  prisoner  was  then 
examined  by  some  medical  men,  and  was  found  to  have  passed  the  usual 
period  of  quickening.    The  judge  respited  the  prisoner,  and  the  correctness 
of  the  medical  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  woman  being  delivered,  within 
four  months  aftei'wai'ds,  of  a  healthy  full-grown  child.     (See  *  Med.  Gai.* 
vol.  12,  p.  22.)    In  a  case  tried  in  1838,  a  woman  was  convicted  of  murder, 
and  pleaded   pregnancy.     A   medical  opinion   was  here  required.     The 
pregnancy,  if  it  existed,  had  so  little,  advanced  that  the  practitioner  "was 
unable  to  gi\Q  a  satisfactory  report :   and  the  judge  respited  the  prisoner 
for  a  month,  in  order  that  the  witness  might  have  full  opportunity  to 
ascertain   the   fact.     In   the  case  of  Beg,  v.  Westwood  (Stafford  Wint. 
Ass.  1843),  the  matrons  were  summoned  to  examine  a  woman  capitally 
convicted,  and  they  negatived  the  plea.     The  practice  was  revived  at  the 
Cent.  Crim.  Court  in  1847.     (Jteg,  v.  Hunt,  Sept.  1847.)     This  woman 
was  convicted  of  murder :   she  pleaded  pregnancy,  and  the  matrons  were 
empannelled  and  directed  to  use  *  their  best  skill '  to  determine  whether 
the  pnsoner  *was  big  with  a  quick  child  or  not.'     It  was  left  to  their 
option  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  surgeon.    In  half  an  hour  they  returned 
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a  Terdict  '  that  she  had  not  a  living  child  within  her.' "  The  law  was 
directed  to  take  its  course ;  and  the  woman  wonld  have  heen  executed 
hut  for  the  interference  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  directed  that  the 
prisoner  should  he  examined  by  competent  medical  men,  who  ascertained 
that  she  was  really  pregnant,  and  had  actually  passed  that  stage  at  which 
quickening  is  most  commonly  perceived.  She  was  therefore  respited,  and 
the  eiTor  in  the  verdict  of  the  matrons  was  proved  by  the  birth  of  a  child. 

The  case  of  Christiana  Edmunds,  a  single  woman,  convicted  of  murder 
by  poisoning  at  the  Gent.  Crim.  Court  in  1871,  furnishes  another 
instance  of  the  application  of  the  ancient  custom.  The  plea  was  here  raised 
apparently  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  temporary  respite.  The  jury  of 
women  de  circumstantihus  were  taken  as  usual  from  the  body  of  the  Court, 
but  they  could  come  to  no  conclusion  without  the  aid  of  a  medical  man. 
This  was  allowed  by  Martin,  B.,  and  the  result  was  that  the  plea  was 
negatived.  A  similar  course  was  taken  in  the  case  of  Rachel  Bushy 
(Durham  Sum.  Ass.  1871).  But  if  a  female  jury  so  selected  cannot  act 
without  medical  aid,  the  summoning  of  them  is  superfluous :  the  medical 
opinion  should  be  taken  independently  of  them.  So  long  as  a  medical  man 
is  associated  with  the  jury  of  matrons  their  verdict  will  be  based  on 
reasonable  grounds. 

Reid  records  the  case  of  an  expert  midwife  who,  when  examined  in  the 
celebrated  Gardner  Peerage  cause,  deposed  '  that  she  had  herself  once  gone 
fcen  months  with  child — that  she  was  always  right  in  her  calculations — 
that  she  always  fainted  away  at  quickening,  <&c.,  so  that  she  could  never 
be  deceived.'  Some  time  after  the  trial  she  applied  to  Reid,  convinced  on 
luch  grounds  that  she  was  seven  months  pregnant ;  but,  on  examination, 
lie  found  that  there  was  no  pregnancy  at  all. 

There  seems  to  be  no  uniform  rule  of  practice  in  such  cases.  In  Beg, 
f,  Featherstone  (Chester  Aut.  Ass.  1854),  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  her  child,  and  a  plea  of  pregnancy  was  put  in  by  her  counsel. 
!L  jury  of  matrons,  taken  from  women  present  in  Court,  was  empannelled 
ind  sworn  to  try  whether  she  was  quick  with  child,  &c.  After  an  ex- 
imination  of  the  prisoner,  the  jury,  by  their  forewoman,  said : — '  The 
prisoner  is  not  quick  with  child — she  is  not  in  the  family-way.'  In  Beg, 
r.  Weeks  (Exeter  Lent  Ass.  1856)  this  plea  was  urged  in  stay  of  execution 
jn  a  capital  conviction  for  murder.  A  jury  of  matrons  was  sworn  in  the 
usual  way  to  inquire  into  the  fact,  and  '  two  doctors '  were  sworn  to 
examine  the  prisoner  and  give  evidence  before  the  jury  of  matrons.  After 
\  short  time  they  found  that  the  prisoner  was  pregnant,  and  sentence  was 
respited  until  after  delivery.  In  Beg,  v.  Cox  (Durham  Wint.  Ass.  1862), 
this  venerable  institution  was  again  appealed  to  in  aid  of  the  criminal  law. 
A.  jury  of  matrons  pronounced  the  prisoner  to  be  quick  with  child,  and 
sentence  of  death  was  respited. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  the  present  day  to  discuss  the  question,  whether, 
ontil  the  period  of  quickening,  the  child  is  or  is  not  ^pars  mscerum  matris.* 
The  vulgar  opinion  is,  that  the  foetus  only  receives  life  when  the  woman 
quickens.  As  ovum,  embryo,  or  foetus,  however,  the  contents  of  the  uterus 
are  as  much  endowed  with  special  and  independent  vitality  in  the  earlier 
AS  in  the  later  periods  of  gestation.  It  is,  then,  absurd  to  fix  upon  an 
iccidental  and  uncertain  symptom,  occasionally  felt  by  a  pregnant  woman, 
IS  the  point  at  which  clemency  may  be  shown.  The  bare  proof  of 
rregnancy,  as  in  the  law  of  France  (Art.  27  of  the  Penal  Code),  should  be 
[ufficient  to  authorize  a  suspension  of  the  sentence.  The  doctrine  of 
[uickening  has  been  abandoned  in  relation  to  the  law  of  criminal  abortion ; 
nd  there  is  reason  for  its  abolition  in  reference  to  pregnant  females 
apitally  convicted. 
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By  the  revised  statutes  of  New  York,  when  pregnancy  is  pleaded  in 
bar  of  execution,  it  is  enacted  that  the  sherifE  shall  smnmon  a  jury  of  six 
physicians^  and  shall  give  notice  to  the  district  attorney,  who  shall  have 
power  to  subpoena  witnesses. 

In  England  the  jury  of  matrons  is  now,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
obsolete ;  since  Courts  of  law  invariably  supplement  the  jury  of  matrons 
with  a  medical  man,  who  acts  as  assessor  and  makes  on  their  behalf  the 
medical  examination. 

These  are  the  only  two  cases  (see  p.  146)  in  which  pregnancy  has  any 
direct  i*elation  to  medical  jurisprudence ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  with 
respect  to  them,  the  law  of  England  has  expressly  provided  that  they 
should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  non-medical  persons.  The  following  con- 
clusions may  therefore  be  drawn  : — 1.  That  the  cases  in  which  the  signs 
•of  pregnancy  become  a  subject  of  legal  inquiry  in  England  are  rare.  2. 
That  there  is  no  case,  in  English  law,  in  which  a  medical  man  will  not 
have  an  oppoi*tunity  of  performing  an  examination  per  vaginum,  3.  That 
A  medical  opinion  is  never  required  by  English  law-authorities,  until  the 
pregnancy  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  i-ender  its  detection  certain.  Hence 
discussions  concei*ning  areola?,  the  condition  of  the  breasts,  &c.^  are,  in  a 
practical  point  of  view,  unnecessary  to  a  medical  jurist.  By  these  remarks 
it  is  not  intended  to  undervalue  the  impoi'tance  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  signs  of  pregnancy  to  a  medical  practitioner.  Cases  which  may  never 
come  before  a  Court  of  law  will  be  referred  to  him,  and  the  serious  moral 
injury  which  he  may  inflict  on  an  innocent  woman  by  inaccuracy  should 
make  him  scrupulously  cautious  in  expressing  an  opinion.  The  case  of 
Lady  Flora  Hastings  furnishes  a  sad  illustration  of  the  efEects  of  such  a 
medical  en-or.  (See  *  Lancet„'  Nov.  22, 1851,  p.  485.)  On  other  occasioDS 
his  own  reputation  may  suffer  by  a  mistake  of  this  kind.  A  married 
lady  in  Scotland,  who  had  not  had  a  child  for  a  long  period,  thought  that 
she  had  become  pi*egnant,  and  consulted  the  chief  physician  in  the  place, 
a  man  of  skill  and  experience.  He  saw  her  several  times,  and  had 
eveiy  opportunity  of  examining  her  condition.  He  gave  a  decided  opinion 
that  she  was  not  pregnant.  The  lady,  however,  made  her  preparation^ 
and  one  night,  not  long  after  the  medical  opinion  had  been  formally  given, 
the  physician  was  sent  for  to  aid  in  the  delivery. 

Voncealment  of  pregnancy, — By  the  law  of  Scotland,  if  a  woman  conceals 
her  pregnancy  during  the  whole  peiiod  thereof,  and  if  the  child  of  which 
she  was  pregnant  be  found  dead,  or  is  amissing,  she  is  guilty  of  an  offence, 
and  is  liable  to  pi*osecution.  Evidence  is  sometimes  given  as  to  outward 
appearances  indicative  of  pregnancy  ;  but  in  the  main,  proof  of  a  woman 
having  been  pr^nant  and  that  which  is  relied  on  for  conviction,  is  clear 
and  distinct  evidence  of  the  actual  delivery  of  a  child.  This  is  generally 
furnished  by  medical  witnesses.  The  Scotch  law,  by  making  the  conceal* 
ment  of  pregnancy,  under  the  ciixjumstances  above  mentioned,  an  offence, 
proceeds  on  the  principle  that  every  pregnant  woman  is  bound  to  make 
preparations  for  the  safe  delivery  of  a  child ;  and  it  is  therefore  assumed 
that  if  a  child  is  bom  clandestinely,  without  preparation,  and  is  fonnd 
dead  or  is  amissing,  its  death  is  owing  to  the  want  of  such  preparation. 

Impregnation  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness. — It  was  formerly  a  question 
whether  a  woman  could  become  pregnant  without  her  knowledge.  This 
may  undoubtedly  happen,  when  intercourse  has  taken  place  daring  pro- 
found sleep  (lethargy,  vol.  1,  p.  44)  ;  or  when  a  woman  has  been  thrown 
into  this  state  by  narcotic  drugs  or  vapours.  But  it  is  difficult  to  admit 
that  any  woman  should  remain  pregnant  up  to  the  time  of  her  delivery, 
without  being  conscious  of  her  condition,  if  the  intercourse  took  place 
•during  the  waking  state.  A  woman  endowed  with  ordinary  intellect  coidd 
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not  avoid  tuspecHng  her  condition  after  the  f onrth  or  fifth  month :  and 
thig  alone  wonld  be  sufficient  to  induce  her  to  seek  advice  whereby  the 
fact  wonld  become  known  to  her.  When  a  woman  is  impregnated  in  a 
]ethai*gic  state,  it  is  unlikely  that  she  should  go  beyond  the  sixth  month 
without  being  fully  aware  of  her  pregnancy,  and  if  her  motives  were 
innocent  she  would  undoubtedly  make  some  communication  to  her  friends. 
Capnron  mentions  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  fact  of  pregnancy  was 
first  ascertained  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  by  the  woman  having 
complained  to  one  of  her  sisters  of  a  strange  sensation  which  she  expe- 
rienced in  the  lower  part  of  her  abdomen.  (*  M^d«  Leg.  des  Accouche- 
mens/  p.  86.)  In  one  case  a  young  woman  who  had  had  intercourse  know* 
ingly  was  supposed  not  to  have  been  aware  of  her  pregnancy  until  the 
seventh  month;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  she  was  guilty  of 
deception.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  212.)  There  are  generally,  in  these 
cases,  strong  motives  for  falsehood;  hence  such  stories  require  close  in- 
'  vestigation  before  they  are  allowed  to  influence  the  opinion  of  a  prac- 
titioner. A  case  occurred  in  which  a  woman,  eat.  22,  described  as  modest 
and  decorous  in  her  behaviour,  then  advanced  to  the  sixth  month  of 
pregnancy,  asserted  that  she  had  not  consciously  had  connection  with  any 
one,  although  she  specified  a  date  at  which  she  remembered  she  had  lost 
her  oonscionsness — at  which  date  intercourse  might  have  been  had.  On 
being  questioned,  she  denied  that  she  had  had  at  any  time  any  soreness  or 
pain  in  her  private  parts.  Although  there  may  be  unconscious  intercourse 
and  pregnancy,  it  is  not  probable  that  in  the  case  of  a  virgin,  there  should 
be  such  intercourse  without  the  production  of  pain,  soreness,  or  laceration ; 
uid  these  symptoms,  if  not  perceived  at  the  time,  should  be  felt  sub- 
sequently and  create  a  suspicion,  if  not  an  actual  knowledge  of  what  had 
happened.  This  rendered  the  account  which  the  woman  gave  wholly 
improbable.  The  fact  that  she  was  able  to  fix  a  date  for  her  unconscious* 
ness,  with  an  accuracy  in  accordance  with  her  condition,  was  also  a 
suspicions  circumstance. 

Unconscious  pregnancy . — It  is  quite  x)0ssible  that  women  who  are  living  in 
connubial  intercourse  may  become  pregnant  without  being  conscious  of  their 
state.    Ruttel  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman,  eat.  41,  who  had  been  married 
upwards  of  sixteen  years,  and  who,  while  returning  from  a  neighbouring 
village,  was  suddenly  delivered  of  her  first  child,  when  she  had  only  a  few 
days  before  been  complaining  that  she  was  not  likely  to  have  any  children. 
The  child  was  bom  living  and  mature.      (Henke,  'Zeitschr.  der  S.  A.' 
1844,  264.)     LoDg  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  married  woman,  aat.  24, 
subject  to  irregular  menstruation,  consulted  him  for  an  attack  of  spasms. 
On  his  arrival,  he  found  that  she  had  suddenly  given  birth  to  a  seven- 
months'  child.      Neither  her  husband  nor  herself  had  the  slighte^jt  idea 
that  she  was  pregnant.     She  had  noticed  that  she  had  become  somewhat 
stent,  and  that  her  breasts  were  more  full  than  natural.     She  attributed 
W  condition  to  improved  health,  and  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual  dis- 
chaige  was  set  down  to  some  accidental  cause.     (*Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' 
June  13,  1857,  p.  592.     See  also  a  case  at  full  term,  '  Obst.  Trans.'  vol. 
4»  p.  113.)     A  married  lady,  who  had  not  had  a  child  for  a  period  of 
nineteen  years,  found  herself,  as  she  thought,  getting  unusually  stout. 
She  was  moving  about  with  her  family  to  different  places.   At  last  her  size 
alarmed  her,  and  she  thought  she  was  suffering  from  dropsy  ;  she  consulted 
a  physician,  who  informed  her  that  she  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  preg- 
nancy.   She  treated  this  opinion  with  great  contempt.     In  travelling  with 
her  daughter,  they  arrived  at  a  miserable  inn  :  on  the  night  of  their  arrival, 
this  lady  was  seized  with  the  pains  of  labour,  and  was  delivered  of  a  child. 
She  had  made  no  preparation  for  the  birth,  and,  up  to  the  moment  when 
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Bhe  was  seized  with  labonr  pains,  she  had  noi,  with  all  her  former  expe- 
rience, the  slightest  belief  that  she  was  pregnant.     (For  other  cases,  see 
*  Lancet,'  1860,  1,  pp.  643,  909.)     Instances  of  this  kind  ai*e  important  in 
reference  to  alleged  unconscious  delivery  in  the  cases  of  women  charged 
with  infanticide.     At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  cases  in  which  there  are 
motives  for  pleading  unconscious  intercourse  or  pregnancy  require  close 
examination :  they  will  frequently  be  found  to  be  quite  unworthy  of  belief. 
Pregnancy  in  the  dead, — There  is  no  special  case  in  law  wherein  the 
fact  of  pregnancy  requires  to  be  verified  after  the  dea^h  of  a  woman ;  bat 
an  examination  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  identity  of  a 
body,  or  to  rescue  the  reputation  of  a  woman  from  a  charge  of  unchastity. 
The  discovery  of  an  embryo  or  foetus  with  its  membranes  in  the  utenu 
would  of  course  at  once  solve  the  question,  should  the  necessity  for  aa 
examination  occur;   and  the  practitioner  will  remember  that,  even  sup- 
posing many  years  to  have  elapsed  since  interment,  and  the  body  to  have 
been  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  still  if  the  foetus  had  reached  the  period  at 
which  ossification  takes  place,  traces  of  its  bones  may  be  found  amidst  the 
bones  of  the  woman.     In  examining  the  body  of  a  woman  long  after  death, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  she  was  or  was  not  pregnant  at 
the  time  of  death,  it  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  unimpregnated  utenu 
undergoes  decomposition  much  more  slowly  than  other  soft  organs.    In 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  been  missing  for  a  period  of  nine  months," 
whose  body  was  found  in  the  soil  of  a  privy,  so  decomposed  that  the  boneB 
separated  from  the  soft  parts, — the  uterus  was  of  a  reddish  colour,  hard 
when  felt,  and  its  substance  firm  when  cut.     The  fact  was  of  import- 
ance.   It  was  alleged  that  the  deceased  was  pregnant  by  a  voung  man,  and 
that  in  order  to  conceal  her  condition  he  had  murdered  her.     From  the 
state  of  the  uterus,  Casper  was  able  to  affirm  that  this  organ  was  in  its 
virgin  condition,  and  that  the  deceased  was  not  pregnant  at  the  time  of 
her  death.     (*  Ger.  Leich.-Oeffn.'  vol.  1,  p.  93.)     In  examining  bodies 
many  months  after  interment,  while  other  soft  organs  are  decompoaed, 
the  uterus  may  have  scarcely  undergone  any  change :  its  substance  being 
still  firm  and  hard.     It  may  happen  that  the  appearances  in  the  uterus  are 
sufficient  to  create  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  woman  had  been  pregnant^ 
but  the  ovum,  embryo,  or  foetus  may  have  been  expelled :  in  this  case 
several  medico- legal  questions  will  arise  in  reference  to  delivery. 
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Delivery  is  a  subject  which  much  more  frequently  requires  medico-legal 
intei»vention  than  pregnancy.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  btate  that  the  con- 
cealment of  birth,  the  crimes  of  abortion  and  infanticide,  with  questiona 
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illative  to  snpposititions  children,  are  closely  dependent  on  the  proof  of 
partorition.  This  subject  will  .admit  of  being  considered  under  two 
beads : — 1.  As  it  relates  to  delivery  in  the  living ; — 2.  As  it  relates  to 
delivery  in  the  dead.  In  undertaking  the  investigation,  we  onght,  if 
possible,  to  ascertain,  either  from  the  woman  herself  or  fi*om  those  around 
her,  whether  there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  she  had  been  pregnant.  If 
we  can  acquire  any  knowledge  on  this  point  it  will  materially  facilitate 
the  inquiry ;  but  this  is  not  always  possible.  It  has  generally  happened, 
that  previous  pregnancy  has  been  so  concealed  that  few  who  saw  the 
-woman  suspected  her  condition:  then  again,  as  the  admission  of  her 
delivery  may  be  the  strongest  proof  of  her  criminality,  she  will  perhaps 
resolutely  deny  it ;  and  a  medical  practitioner  has  no  right  to  extort  this 
admission  from  her.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  a  medical  witness 
must  often  be  prepared  to  prove  the  fact  of  delivery,  against  a  woman 
who  is  criminally  charged. 

Delivery  in  the  living.     Concealed  delivery. — The  signs  of  delivery  in  a 
living  woman  vary  materially  according  to  the  time  at  which  this  event 
has  taken  place.     In  common  language,  if  the  contents  of  the  uterus  are 
expelled  before  the  sixth  month,  the  woman  is  said  to  miscarry,  or  to  have 
an  abortion :  if  after  the  sixth  month,  she  is  said  to  have  a  premature 
labour.     The  law  does  not  admit  any  such  distinction :  the  expulsion  of 
the  ovum,  foetus,  or  child  by  criminal  violence,  at  any  period  of  utero- 
gestation,  is  regarded  as  a  miscarriage  or  abortion.     It  will  therefore  be 
proper,  in  treating  this  subject,  to  conmience  with  the  earliest  period  at 
which  the  contents  of  the  uterus  may  be  expelled,  and  to  make  no  artificial 
distinction  between  the  signs  of  abortion  and  delivery.     It  has  been  well 
observed,  that  the  signs  of  delivery  are  indistinct  in  proportion  to  the 
immaturity  of  the  ovum.     Thus,  when  it  takes  place  at  the  second  or 
third  month,  there  are  scarcely  any  proo&  which  can  be  derived  from  an 
examination  of  the  woman.     AH  the  ordinary  signs  of  delivery  at  the  full 
period  will  be  absent, — ^the  development  of  the  embryo  not  having  been 
sufficient  to  cause  any  prominence  in  the  abdomen,  or  to  give  rise  to  those 
changes  in  the  system  which  take  place  previously  to  the  birth  of  a  mature 
duld :  e,g.  enlai^ment  of  the  breasts  and  dilatation  of  the  mouth  of  the 
uterus.     Abortion  at  this  period  (the  second  or  thiid  month)  is  generally 
accompanied  by  loss  of  blood,  which  may  manifest  itself  by  its  efPects  on 
the  body.     This,  however,  can  only  give  rise  to  a  suspicion.     At  a  later 
period  of  gestation  there  may  be  a  discharge  resembling  the  lochia,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  uterus  may  be  found  enlarged  and  soft ;  but  from  the  small 
size  of  the  foetus  the  outlet  will  present  no  positive  evidence  of  delivery. 
The  quantity  of  blood  lost  may  be  greater,  and  may  have  a  more  decided 
effect  on  the  system.     Of  course,  if  the  ovum,  foetus,  or  any  of  its  mem- 
branes be  found,  then  the  presumption  of  abortion  will  be  strongly  sup- 
ported :  but  women  who  designedly  conceal  their  condition  will  commonly 
^e  effectual  means  to  prevent  the  examiner  from  obtaining  evidence  of 
this  kind. 

These  remarks  relative  to  the  state  of  the  woman  apply  to  an  examina- 
tion made  recently  after  abortion.  If  any  delay  has  taken  place,  even  the 
ambiguous  signs  which  have  been  mentioned  will  speedily  disappear ;  so 
that  after  a  period,  which  is  short  in  proportion  to  the  earliness  of  the 
pulsion,  no  traces  whatever  will  be  discovered.  Montgomery  met  with 
ft  case  in  which  abortion  took  place,  with  a  considerable  loss  of  blood,  at 
ihe  close  of  the  second  month.  Twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  the  mouth 
and  neck  of  the  uterus  were  almost  completely  restored  to  their  natural 
state.  The  vagina  and  external  parts  were  hardly  if  at  all  dilated,  and 
very  little  relaxed ;  the  breasts  exhibited  imperfectly  the  appearances  which 
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accompany  pregnancy,  the  ordinary  s^-mpathetic  symptoms  of  which  had 
been  almost  entirely  absent.  ('  Cyc.  Pr.  Med.'  504;  also  Devalue,  vol.  1, 
p.  683.)  In  such  a  case  as  this, — and  for  such  cases  a  medical  jurist  must 
be  prepared, — scarcely  a  presumption  could  have  been  entertained  of  the 
fact  of  delivery.  After  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  in  the  greater 
number  of  these  early  cases,  we  may  expect  to  find,  from  a  personal  exami- 
nation of  the  woman,  no  proofs  whatever  of  abortion. 

In  order  to  determine  the  signs  of  a  *  miscarriage,*  as  it  is  termed  by 
oui*  law,  at  an  advanced  period  of  gestation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe 
those  which  are  considei^ed  to  be  characteristic  of  delivery  at  the  fidl 
period.  In  these  cases  there  will  be  only  a  difference  in  d^|T*ee ;  the  signs 
being  more  numerous  and  more  clearly  marked  in  proportion  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  period  at  which  the  contents  of  the  uterus  are  expelled.  The 
signs  of  delivery  may  be  enumerated  in  the  following  order : — 

Signs  of  recent  delivery  in  tlie  living, — The  woman  is  weak,  the  counte- 
nance pale,  the  eyes  are  surrounded  by  dark  areolflB,  and  there  is  an 
appearance  of  general  indisposition.  Any  severe  illness  may,  howeyer. 
give  rise  to  similar  symptoms.  Their  sudden  occurrence,  from  a  state  of 
pi'eviously  good  health,  especially  when  pregnancy  is  known  or  suspected, 
will  ci*eate  a  strong  suspicion.  The  breasts  are  full,  especially  about  the 
third  or  fourth  day ;  the  nipples  are  enlarged,  and  the  areolae  around  them 
present  all  the  characters  of  advanced  pregnancy.  If  the  appearances 
described  arc  not  well  marked  at  the  first  examination,  they  may  be  seen 
at  a  later  period ;  and  in  a  doubtful  case,  when  the  embryo  or  fostns  is 
not  forthcoming,  a  second  examination  should  be  made  before  a  final 
opinion  is  given. 

1.  The  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  relaxed,  sometimes  thrown  into  folds: 
the  cuticle  inten-upted  by  light-coloured  broken  streaks,  passing  especiaOj 
from  the  groin  and  pubes  towards  the  navel,  which  is  more  or  less  stretched 
and  altered  in  a])pearance.  Any  disease  which  has  caused  enlai^ment  of 
the  abdomen  may  give  rise  to  a  similar  appearance  in  the  skin,  so  that 
when  taken  alone  much  confidence  cannot  be  placed  in  these  lines  or  streaks 
as  proofs  of  delivery.  The  round  form  of  the  enlarged  and  semi-contracted 
uterus  may  be  felt  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  generally  lying  towards 
one  or  the  other  side.  The  size  of  this  organ  will  depend  upon  the  d^ree 
to  which  it  has  contracted,  and  therefore  greatly  upon  the  time  at  which 
an  examination  is  made.  Montgomery  has  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a 
dark  line  extending  from  the  pubes  to  the  navel,  with  a  dark  areola  around 
the  latter,  in  cases  of  i*ecent  delivery ;  but  he  has  found  this  line  to  exist 
independently  of  pregnancy  and  delivery — in  one  case  in  a  girl  aged  10» 
and  in  another  instance  in  a  lady  laboui*ing  under  an  ovarian  tumour. 

2.  The  organs  of  generation  will  be  found  externally  swollen,  contused, 
or  even  lacerated,  with  clots  of  blood  about  them.  The  outlet  is  much 
dilated  ;  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  considerably  open,  and  its  margin  con- 
siderably relaxed.  The  body  of  this  organ  will  be  found  from  two  to  four 
times  the  size  of  the  unimpi'cgnated  state.  It  occasionally  happens  that 
the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  lacerated  on  one  side  during  the  passage  of  the 
head  in  a  first  labour ;  should  this  be  found,  or  a  cicatrix,  it  will  assist  iu 
proving  delivery. 

3.  TJie  presence  of  the  lochia  (Xo^o^,  child-hirth). — This  is  a  discharge 
from  the  vagina,  at  first  of  a  sero-sanguineous  liquid,  but  it  afterwards 
appears  as  a  brown  or  gi*cen-coloured  scrum.  It  commences  soon  after 
delivery,  and  continues  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight,  or  even  longer :  it  may 
be  absent  after  the  thii*d  day.  This  discharge  has  so  peculiar  an  odour 
that  some  have  regarded  this  alone  as  furnishing  strong  evidence  of  recent 
delivery. 
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The  ngjxa  wlucli  have  been  ennmerated  are  f  onnd  only  when  no  delay 
■8  taken  place  in  making  the  examination,  and  the  woman  has  been 
leentiy  delivered.  In  some  strong  and  vigorous  women  the  body  resnmes 
B  natural  state  within  a  few  days,  and  the  traces  of  parturition  may  have 
holly  disappeared  or  have  become  so  ambiguous  as  to  furnish  no  satis- 
4story  evidence.  In  others,  again,  proofs  of  delivery  will  be  obtainable 
>v  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  afterwards.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is 
[fficnlt,  if  not  impossible,  to  say,  after  the  lapse  of  eight  or  ten  days^  that 
dlivery  has  certainly  taken  place,  the  signs  having  commonly  by  that 
me  disappeared.  In  all  cases  the  earlier  the  period  at  which  an  examina^ 
on  is  made,  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  evidence  obtained.  Mont* 
ornery  once  examined  a  woman,  five  days  after  delivery  at  the  full  time, 
ad  he  was  particularly  struck  with  the  degree  to  which  the  parts  had 
sen  restored  to  their  ordinary  condition,  especially  the  mouth  and  neck  of 
le  uterus,  which  hardly  differed  from  their  natural  and  unimpregnated 
rrm,  ('Cyc.  Pr.  Med.'  loc.  cit.)  This  inquiry  becomes  of  considerable 
aportance  in  a  case  of  alleged  child-murder.  When  the  body  of  a  child 
i  not  found  until  after  two  or  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  its  birth,  and 
16  suspected  woman  denies  that  she  has  been  delivered  of  a  child,  she  will 
robably  not  deny  her  pregnancy,  but  may  assert  that  she  has  had  an 
bortion  at  an  early  period.  (See  a  case  in  Casper's  '  Yierteljahrsschr.' 
^  1863,  p.  275.)  In  cases  of  abortion  at  an  early  period  the  placenta  is 
ot  always  discharged  at  the  time.  ('Med.  Times  and  Graz.'  March  12, 
359.)  A  microscopical  examination  of  the  discharges  might  reveal 
anctures  of  the  placenta  or  chorion. 

Signs  of  delivery  at  a  remote  period. — A  question  may  arise  whether  it 
1  in  die  power  of  a  medical  practitioner  to  determine  the  period  at  which 
elireiT  took  place,  i.e.  how  long  a  time  has  elapsed.  This  becomes  neces- 
ury  -when,  in  cases  of  concealed  birth,  abortion,  or  infanticide  (some  time 
her  suspected  parturition),  a  child  is  found,  and  a  witness  is  required  to 
sate  whether  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  the  child, 
ither  dead  or  living,  corresponds  with  the  supposed  delivery  of  a  suspected 
roman.  An  opinion  may  be  formed,  within  eight  or  ten  days  after  delivery, 
rom  the  state  of  the  breasts,  of  the  discharges  (lochia),  and  of  the  mouth 
{ the  uterus ;  but  it  becomes  difficult  after  the  sixth  day ;  and  when  the 
enth  or  twelfth  day  has  passed  it  is  still  more  difficult.  After  two  or 
•hree  months  it  may  be  regarded  as  impossible  to  assign  the  period  of 
leHvery  with  any  degree  of  precision.  (See  Devergie,  *  Med.  L6g.'  vol.  1, 
[>.446.) 

In  a  case  of  pretended  delivery,  contested  legitimacy,  or  disputed 
chistity  (Fraser  v.  Bagley,  see  post,  Defloration),  a  medical  jurist  may  be 
required  to  say  whether  a  woman  has,  at  any  antecedent  period  of  her  life, 
been  delivered  of  a  child.  This  question,  it  must  be  remarked,  can  be 
raised  only  in  respect  to  delivery  at  about  the  full  period,  since  there  is  no 
doubt  that  abortion  in  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy  may  take  place,  and 
leave  no  traces  of  such  an  event  discoverable  in  after-life.  Indeed,  a  few 
dajB  or  weeks  are  sometimes  sufficient  to  obliterate  all  evidence  of  the 
fact.  With  respect  to  delivery  at  the  full  term,  certain  signs  have  been 
mentioned,  which  by  some  are  considered  indelible.  These  are,  shining 
streaks  on  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  a  brown  mark  reaching  from  the  navel 
to  the  pubes,  and  the  state  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  which  is  said  never 
^  close  so  effectually  as  in  the  virgin.  In  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the 
iHn  of  the  abdomen,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  any  morbid  causes  giving 
ve  to  a  distension  of  the  cavity — as  ovarian  enlargement  or  dropsy — will 
iroduce  the  same  effect ;  so,  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  extreme  emaciation 
rom  a  state  of  obesity.  (See  *  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1861,  1,  p.  450,  on 
VOL.  n.  tt. 
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False  Cicatrices.)  Then,  again,  these  marks  on  the  skin  are  not  always 
persistent  thronghont  life.  Besides,  a  woman,  according  to  the  statements 
of  good  observers,  may  be  not  only  once  bnt  repeatedly  delivered,  withont 
having  these  marks  produced.     ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1860,  1,  p.  583.) 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  it  is  liable  to  vary 
in  different  females,  and  to  be  affected  bj  disease — so  that  a  positive  judg- 
ment cannot  always  be  formed  from  its  condition.     In  a  woman  who  has 
not  borne  children  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  in  the  form  of  a  slit,  the 
angles  being  bent  down,  and  giving  to  it  the  appearance  of  the  os  tines 
(tench's  mouth).     Whitehead  observed  that,  in  a  woman  who  has  borne 
children,  the  mouth  becomes  elongated,  and  loses  the  slight  bend  at  each 
of  its  extremities ;  the  labia  are  thickened,  and  nearly  of  equal  sixe ;  the 
commissures  are  less  clearly  de6ned,  and  the  whole  of  the  neck  is  enlaiged, 
and  not  so  compact  in  texture.     ('  On  Abortion,'  p.  195.)     It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  condition  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  eyen 
in  the  virgin,  varies  at  each  menstrual  period.     Should  there  be  congenital 
occlusion  of  the  vagina,  or  the  hymen  be  found  imperforate,  this  will  at 
once  negative  a  previous  delivery ;  but  the  latter  condition  will  not  negative 
a  previous  pregnancy,  since  a  woman  may  have  been  impr^nated,  and 
have  had  an  abortion  in  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy,  without  a  necessaij 
destruction  of  the  hymen.     This  sort  of  negative  evidence  may  sometimes 
be  of  great  value.     There  is  a  total  want  of   good  affirmative  evidence 
of  delivery  at  a  remote  period  in  the  living,  if  we  except  that  which  is 
furnished  by  the  presence  of  cicatrices  in  the  vagina  or  of  a  cicatrix  as  a 
result  of  a  bcerated  perineum.     It  is  rare,  however,  that  any  decision  on 
this  subject  is  required  in  medical  jurisprudence.     It  might  be  demanded, 
either  in  a  case  of  infanticide,  when  a  woman  was  accused  of  having 
destroyed  her  alleged  offspring  some  months  or  years  before  ;  or  in  a  case 
of  contested  legitimacy,  when  she  is  charged  with  having  substituted  a 
child  of  which  she  pretends  to  have  been  delivered  at  some  remote  period 
of  time. 

Feigned  delivery, — Delivery  has  often  been  feigned  by  women  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  charity,  compelling  mairiage,  or  disinheriting  parties 
who  have  claims  to  an  estate,  and  in  other  cases  without  any  assignable 
motive.  Of  course,  an  imposition  of  this  kind  could  not  be  sustained 
before  a  medical  practitioner ;  and  detection  is  rendered  easy,  because  it  is 
recent  and  not  remote  delivery  which  is  assumed.  The  latter  would,  if 
pretended,  be  generally  cleared  up  by  an  examination,  as  well  as  by  cir- 
cumstantial e\'idence.  (See  case,  '  Med.  Ghuc.'  vol.  19,  p.  231 ;  also  another 
by  Capuix)n,  *  Med.  Leg.  des  Accouchemens,'  p.  110.) 

Can  a  icoman  he  delivered  unconsciously  I — ^Another  important  question 
relative  to  delivery  in  a  living  woman  is,  whether  she  can  be  delivered 
without  being  conscious  of  it.     The  signs  of  delivery  may  be  disoovered  by 
a  practitioner ;  the  offspring  may  also  be  found.     She  may  admit  the  fact 
of  her  delivery,  but  allege  that  she  was  totally  unconscious  of  it.    The  only 
kind  of  medico-legal  case  in  which  this  plea  is  occasionally  raised  is  in 
in^nticide ;  and  as  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  may  be  questioned,  the 
practitioner  must  bo  provided  with  a  knowledge  of  those  isucts  which 
medico-legal  writers  have  accumulated  respecting  it.     There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  woman  may  be  delivered  unconsciously  during  profound  sleep,  or 
while  labouring  under  coma,  apoplexy,  asphyxia,  or  syncope ;  or  if  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  narcotic  poisons,  anesthetics,  or  intoxicating  liquors. 
It  is  said  also,  that  delivery  has  taken  place  spontaneously  while  a  woman 
was  in  the  act  of  dying.     This,  however,  has  no  bearing  on  the  present 
question.     It  is  in  those  cases  where  a  woman,  after  her  recovery,  pleads 
unconsciousness  of  deliver}',  that  medical  practitioners  are  chiefly  consulted. 
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endes  the  cases  enumerated,  hysteria,  when  accompanied  with  loss  of 
nae  and  motion,  has  been  mentioned  as  a  state  in  which  parturition  is 
ible  to  occur  unconsciously.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  delivery  taking 
ace  under  these  circumstances,  when  we  consider  that  the  contractile 
iwer  of  the  uterus  is  altogether  independent  of  volition  :  but,  unless  the 
ortnd  states  ah*eady  mentioned  are  accompanied  by  the  most  profound 
bhargy  and  entire  loss  of  sensation,  it  can  rarely  happen  that  the  con- 
actions  of  this  organ,  in  its  efEorts  to  expel  the  child,  should  not  at  once 
use  a  woman  into  consciousness.  We  ought  particularly  to  expect  this 
primiparee,  t,e,  in  those  who  have  never  before  borne  children.  At  the 
me  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  parturition  in  some  women,  especially 
ben  the  pelvis  is  wide  and  the  child  small,  may  take  place  with  such 
pidity  and  ease  as  scarcely  to  be  accompanied  with  pain. 

It  has  been  observed  that^  when  a  woman  has  frequently  borne  children, 
iUvery  sometimes  takes  place  without  effort,  and  without  any  conscious- 
iss  on  her  part.  On  other  occasions  a  woman  may  lie  in  a  state  of  torpor 
'  stupor,  or  suffer  from  puerperal  convulsions,  and  have  no  recollection  of 
ST  d^very.  The  following  case  is  possible  : — ^A  woman  may  be  delivered 
hile  under  the  influence  of  puerperal  convulsions,  which  might  have 
tacked  her  before  labour  set  in ;  and  after  delivery,  but  before  complete 
oovery,  she  might  becotaie  maniacal — a  not  unfrequent  condition— during 
Idch  interval  she  might  have  killed  or  injured  her  child ;  or  the  child 
light  have  been  bom  dead,  or  an  accidental  injury  might  have  occurred 
}  it.  She  would  with  truth  assert  her  entire  ignorance  of  it.  Her  state- 
lent  would  be  verified  by  a  bitten  tongue,  and  a  congested  conjunctiva  or 
loe.  Should  albumen  be  found  in  the  urine  this  fact  would  still  be  more 
xmfirmative.  Of  course  convulisions  might  occur  without  these  results, 
riie  statement  might  be  disproved  by  finding  that  her  actions  had  shown 
are  and  design  in  other  circumstances,  at  the  time  she  said  she  was 
muxmscious.  King  has  described  the  case  of  a  woman,  est.  36,  the 
mother  of  nine  children.  She  received  his  assistance  in  her  tenth  labour : 
when  summoned  she  was  lying  calmly  and  placidly  in  bed,  and  was  per- 
fectly insensible.  He  found  that  the  child  had  been  expelled  with  the 
placenta.  The  woman  did  not  recover  her  sensibility  for  ten  or  twelve 
Ivmrs,  and  then  stated  that  she  had  no  recollection  of  the  birth  of  the 
child,  or  of  any  circumstances  connected  with  that  event :  she  suffered 
no  pain  or  uneasiness.  Another  case  is  mentioned  by  him,  in  which 
Mnntion  appeared  to  be  entirely  paralysed  during  labour.  ('  Med.  Times,' 
May  15,  1847,  p.  234.)  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  profound  lethargy 
occasionally  makes  its  appearance  about  the  time  of  delivery.  A  woman 
Kmained  in  a  state  of  sleep  for  three  days,  and  was  delivered  while  in  this 
onconscious  condition :  on  awakening,  she  had  no  recollection  of  having 
suffered  any  pain  during  delivery.  (*Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1845,  1,  216;  *Med. 
3a«.'  vol.  36,  p.  40.)  Montgomery  relates  the  case  of  a  lady,  the  mother 
jf  several  children,  who,  on  one  occasion,  was  unconsciously  delivered 
iiiring  sleep.  (*  Cyc.  Pr.  Med.* ;  see  also  case  in  '  Brit,  and  For.  Med. 
lev.'  No.  9,  p.  256.)  Palfrey  describes  a  case  in  which  labour  commenced 
md  progressed  in  a  woman  to  the  second  stage  during  sleep.  ('  Lancet,' 
864, 1,  p.  36.) 

The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  ansasthetics  show  that  the  expulsive 
Sorts  of  the  uterus  are  often  as  energetic  in  the  unconscious  as  in  the 
onscious  state.  It  may  appear  extraordinary,  however,  that  a  primiparous 
'Oman,  unless  rendered  unconscious  by  narcotic  substances,  should  be 
eliyered  without  suffering  pain :  nevertheless,  a  case  of  this  kind  is 
Xiorded.  The  woman's  age  was  21;  she  had  been  in  labour  about  six 
Durs ;  she  complained  of  no  pain,  and  the  child  was  bom  without  effort 
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OP  consciousness.     The  child  was  healthy  but  small,  weighing  rather  more 
than  four  pounds.    ('  Cormack's  Jour.'  Jan.  184f6,  p.  12.)    A  healthy  young 
woman,  married  about  ten  months,  and  expecting  her  confinement,  wag 
seized  with  some  pains  in  the  lumbar  region.    On  examination,  the  os  uteri 
was  found  to  be  three-fourths  dilated.     As  the  pains  showed  no  signs  of 
returning,  her  doctor  left  her.     He  was  suddenly  called  to  her  in  about  six 
hours,  and  he  then  found  that  the  head  of  the  child  had  been  wholly 
expelled  duHng  the  profound  sleep  of  the  mother.     In  a  moment  the  body 
was  delivei-ed,  and  the  placenta  followed  it,  the  uterus  contracting  with 
scarcely  any  pain.      The  patient   said   she   had  dreamed  something  was 
the  matter  with  her,  and  awoke  with  a  fright,  probably  at  the  instant 
that  the  head  was  expelled.     (' Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc'  Jan.  1868,  p.  279.) 
Some  remarks  on  this  unconscious  state  of  women  during  delivery,  by 
Seydel,  will  be  found  in  Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1868,  2,  317,  under  the 
head  of  Edmnpsta  parturient ium.     Notwithstanding  these  cases,  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  that  any  primiparous  woman   should  he 
delivered  during  ordinary  sleep  without   being  roused  and  brought  to  a 
sense  of  her  condition. 

There  is  another  case  in  which  a  woman  may  state  that  her  deliveij 
took  place  unconsciously;  and  this,  owing  to  its  being  one  of  the  most 
common  species  of  defence  set  up  by  women  charged  with  child-murder, 
must  here  claim  our  attention.     Thus  she  will  allege  that,  while  suffering 
from  pain,  she  felt  a  strong  desire  to  relieve  her  bowels :  that  she  went  to 
the  water-closet  for  that  purpose,  and  was  there  delivered,  without  knowixy 
anything  of  the  occurrence  until  it  was  too  late  to  save  the  child.    This 
kind  of  desire  is  a  very  common  symptom  of  the  parturient  state ;  and  it 
is  often  difficult  to  restrain  a  woman  from  yielding  to  the  feeling,  when 
it  certainly  would  be  attended  with  hazard  to  the  child.     ('  Med.  Times 
and  Oaz.'  Ap.  4,  1857,  p.  347.)     We  must  therefore  admit  that  an  accident 
of  this  kind  may  occur ;  although  here,  as  in  every  other  instance  in 
which  unconscious  delivery  is  pleaded,  a  medical  witness  ought  to  inform 
himself,  or  be  informed,  of  all  the  particulars  which  are  stated  to  have 
attended  delivery  before  he  gives  an  answer  applicable  to  the  case.    As  A 
general  rule,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  delivery  may  take  place  under  these 
circumstances,  and  a  woman  not  be  conscious  of  it ;  but  before  we  make 
this  admission  in  regard  to  any  particular  instance,  we  ought  to  have  i 
statement  of  all  the  facts  from  the  woman  herself.     It  has  been  properly 
observed  that,  after  an  accident  of  this  kind,  a  woman  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  her  own   delivery.     Women  who   have  raised  this  plea  in  cases  oi 
child-murder  have  often  been  known  to  maintain  that  they  were  uncon- 
scious of  their  pregnancy,  and  thus  have  attempted  to  excuse  themaelve* 
for  not  ha\nng  prepared  the  articles  necessary  for  childbirth.    It  is  possible 
that  a  woman,  especially  one  who  is  pregnant  for  the  first  time,  may  not 
be  aware  of  her  pregnancy  in  the  early  stage ;  but  it  is  rare  for  one  to 
advance  to  the  full  term  without  being  conscious  of  it.     Women  who  hate 
borne  children  have   sometimes   consulted  medical  men ;    and  although 
nearly  at  foil  term,  they  have  not  been  conscious  of  their  state.     In  the 
majority  of  instances,  it  may  be  presumed  that  a  woman  thus  sitnated 
must  have  had  some  reason  to  suspect  her  condition ;  and  if  only  a  suspicion 
existed  in  the  mind  of  one  who  did  not  contemplate  the  destruction  of  her 
offspring,  there  assuredly  would  be  many  circumstances  forthcoming  which 
would  at  once  establish  her  innocence.     If  this  remark  applies  to  married 
women,  it  applies  with  still  gi*eater  force  to  those  who  are  unmarried, 
since  the  fact  of  illicit  connection,  and  the  fear  of  its  consequences,  must 
render  them  peculiarly  alive  to  all  those  changes  which,  by  common  repute^ 
take  place  in  the  female  system  duiing  pr^^nancy. 
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Pogi^martem  parturition, — In  a  former  paj^;  of  this  work  (yol.  1,  p*  93) 
ease  is  referred  to  in  which  delivery  took  place  from  spontaneons  canses 
^ter  the  death  of  the  woman.  Several  instances  of  this  kind  have  been 
corded  ('  Med.  Press/  Oct.  9,  1872),  and  they  have  all  arisen  from  the 
me  canse — ^the  extmsion  of  the  f oetns  from  the  relaxed  ntems  as  a  resnlt 
'  the  accTunTdation  of  the  gases  of  pntref action.  Post-mortem  parturition 
nnerly  gave  rise  to  many  superstitions  notions,  but  the  facts  connected 
ifch  tms  condition  are  now  folly  nnderstood*  (See  'Lancet,'  1872,  1, 
596.)  If  the  body  is  not  in  a  decomposed  state,  it  is  nnnsual  to  find  the 
beras  retaining  the  power  of  expelling  the  foetns  by  its  own  mnscnlar 
mtractions  after  the  death  of  the  woman.  It  is  obvious  that  in  certain 
laes  this  condition  might  be  used  to  cover  and  conceal  a  case  of  criminal 
xurtion.  The  subject  was  brought  before  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of 
aris  by  P^nard.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1873, 1, 213.)  He  was  required  to  report 
1  an  allied  case  of  delivery  thirty-six  hours  after  the  death  of  the 
Oman,  in  which  the  question  of  expulsion  by  gaseous  putrefaction  could 
ot  arise.  In  July^  lo72,  a  young  woman  died  under  suspicious  circum- 
aiices  after  eight  days'  illness.  It  was  only  just  before  her  death  that 
le  medical  man  in  attendance  discovered  that  she  was  pregnant,  and  had 
robably  reached  the  fifth  month.  He  made  no  examination  after  death, 
od  when  the  body  was  laid  out  there  was  no  unusual  appearance.  When 
lised  to  be  placed  in  a  coffin,  thirty-six  hours  after  death,  a  foetns  fell  from 
efcween  the  legs  of  the  corpse.  On  examining  the  body,  the  uterus  was 
mmd  with  the  placenta  attiached,  inverted  and  extended  from  the  outlet, 
^dnard,  after  fully  considering  the  case  as  submitted  to  him,  came  to  the 
ondnsion  that  i^ter  the  death  of  the  woman  the  uterus  would  not  retain 
he  power  of  expelling  the  foetus,  and  inverting  itself  by  spontaneous 
mscular  contraction.  Ko  doubt  there  are  great  difficulties  in  admitting 
h»t  a  spontaneous  action  of  the  uterus  after  the  death  of  the  woman  shotdd 
be  80  powerful  as  not  merely  to  expel  the  foetus  and  placenta,  but  actually 
to  invert  or  cause  prolapsus  of  the  organ ;  still  the  occurrence  of  such  cases 
rests  upon  good  authority.  ('  Obst.  Trans.'  1873,  p.  255.)  In  these  rare 
nislances  it  is  probable  that  the  women  had  reached  the  full  term,  and 
ptrtnrition  mignt  have  commenced  before  death.  In  the  case  related  by 
P^nard  the  woman  had  only  reached  the  fifth  month,  and  at  this  stage  of 
pwnancy  it  is  improbable  that  the  post-mortem  contractions  of  the  uterus; 
wit&mt  any  assignable  cause,  would  have  operated  to  expel  the  child  and 
nirert  the  organ.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  this  case  there 
bd  been  criminal  interference.  (*  Lancet,'  1872,  1,  pp.  517^  596;  and  2, 
p*  119.)  The  subject  of  post-mortem  parturition  was  brought  before  the 
Obstetric  Society  (*  Obst.  Trans.'  1873,  14,  240),  and  AveHng  has  here 
reported  thirty  cases  of  this  kind.  The  principal  conclusions  at  which  he 
|nived  are,  that  the  uterus  may  expel  its  contents  after  death  even  in  cases 
in  which  no  symptoms  of  natural  parturition  can  be.  discovered  before 
iath.  He  also  considers  that  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  spontaneous  evolu- 
^n  of  the  foetus,  and  prolapsus,  inversion  and  rupture  of  the  uterus,  may 
xpially  take  place  post-mortem.  He  refers  these  effects  either  to  a  con- 
tacting power  remaining  in  the  womb  after  the  death  of  the  rest  of  the 
Jody,  or  to  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  uterus  by  the  gases  of  putrefaction, 
he  latter  being  the  more  frequent  cause.  His  cases  have  also  led  him  to 
k  conclusion  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  medico-legal  relations  of 
hig  subject — that  after  the  death  of  the  woman  a  child  may  continue  to 
Ive  in  the  uterus  for  many  hours,  but  when  a  woman  dies  undelivered  no 
ime  should  be  lost  in  removing  the  foetus.     (Op.  cit.  p.  255.) 

Sigtis  of  delivery  in  the  dead  body, — It  will  now  be  well  to  examine  the 
igxis  of  delivery  which  are  derivable  from  an  examination  of  the  body  of 
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a  woman  who  has  died  after  delivery.  Ocoasionallj  we  may  obtain  some 
history  of  the  case  during  life,  by  which  our  labour  will  be  mneb  facilitated; 
bat,  on  the  other  hand,  every  f&ct  may  be  stndionsly  concealed  from  ns, 
and  then  we  may  be  required  to  prove  not  only  the  delivery  bnt  the  previons 
pregnancy.  These  investigations  relative  to  pregnancy  and  deliveiy  in  the 
dead  body  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  cases  of  criminal  abortion, 
where  the  contents  of  the  uteinis  have  been  expelled  at  the  sacrifioe  of  the 
life  of  the  woman.  Death  commonly  ensues  m  these  cases  within  two  or 
three  days  after  delivery,  and  then  satisfactory  proofs  are  obtainable  by 
a  post-mortem  examination  ;  but  if  the  woman  has  survived  three  or  four 
weeks,  it  will  be  as  difficult  to  determine  delivery  in  the  dead  as  in  the 
living  subject.  This  remark  applies  to  delivery  at  the  full  period ;  for  if 
the  uterus  has  expelled  its  contents  in  the  firat  months  of  pregnancy,  the 
traces  of  this  expulsion  will  have  generally  disappeared  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  chief  appearances  when  the  body  of  a 
woman  is  examined  soon  after  delivery  at  the  full  period.   The  ntems  is  like 
a  large  flattened  pouch,  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  m  length,  its  mouth  being 
wide  open.   The  cavity  contains  coagula  of  blood  or  a  sanguineous  fluid ;  and 
its  sui^ace  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  the  decidua — the  outennofit 
membrane  of  the  embryo  or  foetus.     In  the  part  to  which  the  placenta 
has  been  attached,  the  substance  of  the  organ  appears  exposed,  presenting 
several  large  semilunar  or  valvular  openings.     This  portion  of  the  womb  is 
of  a  very  dark  colour,  so  as  to  have  given  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  the 
organ  was  gangrenous.     The  blood-vessels  are  large  and  numerous.    The 
Fallopian  tubes,  round  ligaments,  and  ovaries  are  so  vascular  (full  of  blood) 
that  they  have  a  purple  colour.     The  spot  whence  the  ovum  has  escaped  is 
more  congested  than  the  rest  of  the  ovarian  surface.     Obstetric  writers 
differ  greatly  in   their  statements  respecting  the  size  of  the  womb  at 
different  periods  after  parturition ;  and  these  differences  may  be  explained, 
partly  by  the  fact  that  the  uterus  contracts  more  rapidly  in  some  women 
than   in   others,  and  partly,  perhaps,  by  the  circumstance  of  the  birth 
having  been,  in  some  instances,  premature.     Toulmouche   has  reported 
some  instructive  cases  of  delivery  at  different  periods,  showing  the  inflaence 
of  time  on  the  appearances.     ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864,  2,  349.) 

Montgomery  states  that,  after  delivery  at  the  fuU  period,  and  under 
perfect  contraction  of  the  uterus,  if  the  body  is  examinea  within  a  day  or 
two,  it  will  be  found  seven  inches  long  and  four  broad.     Its  substance,  ob 
making  a  section,  will  be  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness, 
and  will  present  the  orifices  of  a  great  number  of  large  vessels.   At  the  end 
of  a  week  the  uterus  is  between  five  and  six  inches,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  about  five   inches  in  length :  the  density  of  its  structure  has 
during  this  period  increased,  but  its  substance  has  considerably  diminished. 
The  inner  surface  is  still  bloody,  and  covered  partially   with  a  pnlpT 
membrane  resembling  the  decidua.     The  orbicular  direction  of  the  fibres 
around  the  intcioml  orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  is  at  this  time  very 
distinct.     In  about  a  month  the  uterus  will  have  become  fully  contracted; 
but  the  mouth  rarely,  if  ever,  closes  so  completely  as  in  the  vii^gin  state. 
In  a  case  in  which  a  primipara,  ojt.  26,  died  from  puerperal  fever  on  the 
^ixth  day  after  delivery,  the  following  appearances  were  met  with  in  the 
uterus.     The  internal  sui*face  was  blackened  and  congested,  especially  in 
that  part  to  which  the  placenta  had  been  attached.     There  was  here  the 
appearance  of   suppurative  action.      The  substance  of  the  uterus  was 
healthy ;  thei*e  was  no  pus  in  the  sinuses.   The  os  uteri  showed  considerable 
ecchymosis.    The  vagina  was  healthy  ;  the  iliac  veins  contained  nothing  bat 
loosely  coagulated  blood.     There  was  in  the  left  ovaty  a  small  well-marked 
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MBrpas  latenm  (infra)^  having  a  central  cavity.  ('Med.  Gb.z.'  vol.  41, 
>.  2d4.)  This  condition  of  the  utems  mnst  not  be  confounded  with  the 
kppeftrances  which  are  observed  when  death  takes  place  during  menairuatUm. 

Jndee  found  in  the  bodies  of  three  women  who  died  doring  menstruation 
hat  the  ntems  was  somewhat  enlarged — its  walls  being  thickened  and  its 
nterior  lined  with  a  reddish  gelatinons  layer  about  l-12th  of  an  inch  thick, 
onsiBting  of  a  capillary  network  of  vessels  enclosed  in  a  mucons-like 
oembrane.  When  this  was  removed,  the  ntems  below  was  found  to  be 
rhite  and  firm.  The  interior  of  its  neck  was  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  its  lips 
iwoUen,  and  of  a  dull-red,  blueish,  or  even  black  colour.  On  compressing 
bis  part  small  drops  of  blood  exuded.  This  was  not  observed  either  in  the 
leck  or  body  of  the  vagina.  A  section  of  the  uterus  presented  only 
he  normal  fibrous  tissue:  but  at  the  level  of  the  os  uteri  there  was 
k  mass  of  tissue  resembling  a  portion  of  apoplectic  lung.  The  blood 
hiring  menstruation,  according  to  him,  issues  entirely  from  the  highly 
ong^ted  mouth  of  the  uterus.  ('  Gaz.  des  H6p.*  No.  39 ;  and  *  Med.  Times 
nd  G^as.'  June  23, 1855.)  An  ecchymosed  condition  of  the  neck  of  the 
tomb  is  very  conmionly  found  as  the  result  of  even  an  easy  labour,  and 
iherefore  forms  a  good  guide  when  present.  This  point  must  be  borne  in 
mud  in  reference  to  criminal  abortion,  inasmuch  as  the  neck  has  the 
ippe«rance  as  if  violence  had  been  employed.  From  the  statement  of 
ippearances  given  above,  it  will  be  seen  tlmt  there  must  be  considerable 
mncnlty  in  determining  the  period  prior  to  death  at  which  delivery  took 
piaoe.  The  difficulty  is  increased  when  a  woman  has  been  prematurely 
Uiveored,  or  when  death  has  not  taken  place  until  some  time  after 
Uivery.  An  opinion  may  be  then  in  some  degree  strengthened  by  search- 
ing for  those  signs  which  have  been  described  as  characteristic  of  delivery 
b  the  living.  These,  if  present,  will  always  furnish  strong  corroborative 
eridence,  not  only  of  the  fact  of  delivery,  but  of  the  period  at  which  it  had 
piobably  occurred. 

Evidence  afforded  by  the  presence  of  corpora  lutea. — The  condition  of  the 
Monetf  has  been  considered  to  furnish  strong  evidence,  in  the  dead  body, 
not  80  much  of  delivery  as  of  previous  .pregnancy.     These  organs,  when 
o&mined  soon  after  delivery,  are  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  owing  to  their 
eifcreme  vascularity.    If  the  woman  has  reaJly  been  pregnant  we  may  expect 
to  find,  on  one  of  them,  the  appearance  which  is  denominated  a  corpus 
hdewn,     (See  fig.  142,  p.  168.)     The  accounts  given  by  obstetric  writers 
o!  the  characters  of  corpora  lutea,  and  the  evidence  that  these  are  capable 
of  famishing  in  legal  medicine,  are  very  conflicting.     According  to  Mont- 
gomery, in  a  true  corpus  luteum  (i.e.  of  pregnancy)  the  ovary  presents  a 
piotaberance  with  a  distinct  cicatrix  on  the  part  whence  the  ovum  has 
ncaiped.     The  protuberant  portion  will  be  found  on  section  to  have  an 
onJ  form  and  to  be  of  a  dull  yellow  coloui^ — ^hence  the  name  corpus  luteum. 
It  is  full  of  blood,  and  in  texture  resembles  the  section  of  a  kidney.     In 
the  centre  of  this  section  there  may  be  either  a  cavity  or  a  radiated  white 
dcairix  (scar),  according  to  the  period  at  which  an  examination  is  made. 
The  cavity  remains  for  about  three  or  four  months  after  conception,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  strong  white  cyst ;  as  gestation  advances  the  opposite 
sides  approximate,  and  a  radiated  white  cicatrix  results.     The  size  and 
▼Mcularity  of  the  corpus  luteum  are  considerably  diminished  by  the  time 
gestation  is  completed,  and  in  about  five  or  six  months  afterwards — i,e, 
fonrteen  months  after  its  first  formation — it  disappears  altogether  from 
the  ovaiy ;  so  that  the  corpus  luteum  of  one  conception  is  not  found  with 
that  of  another,  unless  a  premature  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  uterus 
bag  taken  place.    ('  Cyc.  Pr.  Med.'  art.  *  Pregnancy,'  p.  496 ;  see  also  '  Edin. 
Konth.  Jour.'  Jan.  1845,  p.  58.)     The  presence  of  a  coi*pus  luteum,  as  it  is 
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here  described,  does  not  prove  tliat  a  woman  has  borne  a  child.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  obstetric  authorities  it  establishes  that  conception  has 
taken  place ;  bat  the  embryo  maj  have  been  converted  into  a  mole  or  a 
blighted  foetus  and  expelled  at  an  early  period.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  only  one  true  corpus  luteum  was  met  with  in  pregnancy  with  one 
child ;?  but  among  other  facts  which  show  that  such  an  inference  is 
eiToneous,  is  the  case  of  a  woman  who  died  in  the  seventh  month  of  her 


Fig.  142. 


rrii^m  ■nnffuiM 


Fig.  143. 


pregnancy,  and  from  whose  nterus  a 
foetus  was  extracted.  There  were  no 
traces  of  a  blighted  ovum.  The  ovaiy, 
however,  presented  two  distinct  and 
well-marked  corpora  lutea.  (*MecL 
Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  599.)  Had  the  ovtiy 
alone  been  examined,  it  might  haye 
been   supposed   that   this    female  bad 

ExieniAl  apMarance  of  ovary  with  corpus  luteum  *^*^  tWinS. 

A  few  days  after  impregnation.  The  COrpUS  luteum  is  of  its  greatest 

size  in  the  early  state  of  pr^nancj, 
and  gradually  diminishes  as  gestation 
advances.  fVom  the  third  month  to 
the  full  term  it  has  a  dingy  yeUow 
colour  on  section.  The  annexed  illus- 
trations are  taken  from  cases  whidi 
occurred  to  Peterson,  and  were  pub* 
lished  by  him  in  the  '  Edin.  Med.  and 
Suig.  Jour.'  (vol.  63,  p.  49).  Kg.  142 
shows  the  external  appearance  of  tke 
ovary  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  died 
a  few  days  after  impregnation :  a  repre- 
sents  the   body  of   the  ovary;    h  the 

Section  of  the  iameovaiy  with  corpua  luteum.    eorpus    luteum,  as    it    appeaiB  OU   the 

exterior.     Fig.  143  represents  the  same  ovary,  in  which  a  section  has  been 
made  through  the  corpus  luteum* 

In  ^g.  144  a  section  of  an  ovanr  is  represented,  showing  the  appearaace 
of  a  corpus  luteum  in  a  woman  who  died  in  the  second  month  of  gestation; 
a  a,  the  body  of  the  ovary ;  b  5,  the  plicated  or  folded  structure  of  the 


Fig.  144. 


Fig.  145. 


Section  of  ovary  with  corpus 
luteum,  second  month. 


Section  of  ovary  wHh  eorpw 
luteum  at  tbo  fUl  perfoo. 


corpus  luteum ;  <5,  the  central  cavity,  frequently  oontaining  blood.    ThiB 
cavity  does  not  always  exist. 
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Pig.  145  represents  a  section  of  the  ovarj  of  a  woman  who  died  thirteen 

\JB  after  delivery  at  ihe  full  period :  a  a,  body  of  the  ovary ;  6  5,  the  corpus 

tenin  seen  in  section,  with  a  central  cavity.    It  was  of  a  yellowish  colonr 

the  shaded  portion.    These  engravings  represent  the  ovaries  and  corpora 

tea  of  their  natural  size. 

According  to  Paterson,  the  false  corpora  lutea,  or  those  which  are 
oduced  irrespective  of  pregnancy,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  true^ 
r  the  following  signs.  The  false  bodies  have  in  general  an  irregular 
rm,  and  want  either  a  central  cavity  lined  with  a  distinct  membrane,  or 
pudcered  eiccUrix:  they  have  no  concentric  radii,  and  are  frequently 
imerous  on  both  ovaries.  Ramsbotham  agrees  with  Montgomery  and 
iterson  in  considering  that  the  true  corpus  luteum — i,e,  that  derived  from 
nception — is  known  either  by  its  having  a  central  Gamty,  sometimes 
loccupied,  at  others  filled  with  the  blood  which  was  effused  at  the  time 
at  the  coats  gave  way,  or,  if  it  should  be  of  more  ancient  date,  by  its 
resenting  stelliform  radiated  white  lines  (a  puckered  cicatrix),  resulting 
om  the  closing  of  this  cavity.  (*  Obst.  Med.'  p.  49.)  The  presence  or 
Mence  of  a  true  corpus  luteum  may  be  sometimes  important  in  a  question 

disputed  identity  in  the  dead.  Four  medical  students  were  charged 
ith.  having  disinterred  the  body  of  a  lady ;  but  the  body  was  so  disfigured 
lat  the  deceased  could  not  be  identified  by  her  relatives.  In  one  of  the 
raries  a  true  corpus  luteum  was  reported  to  have  been  found ;  a  discovery 
bich,  if  true,  proved  that  it  could  not  be  the  body  of  that  lady,  since  she 
as  a  viigin,  and  advanced  in  life.  On  the  trial  the  medical  evidence  was 
siy  conflicting ;  one  half  of  the  witnesses  maintained  that  the  body  which 
w  found  on  the  ovary  was  a  true  corpus  luteum,  while  the  others  con- 
snded  that  it  was  not. 

In  opposition  to  these  views,  Knox  asserted  that  there  is  no  distinctive 
luffacter  whereby  what  is  called  the  true  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
'olfe  corpus  luteum,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  latter  is  smaller. 
VHiat  have  been  called  corpora  lutea  may  in  his  judgment  be  formed  in 
nigin  animals,  independently  of  intercourse ;  and  the  time  of  their  dis- 
ippearance  from  the  ovary  varies  from  three  months  to  an  almost  indefinite 
period.  C  Med.  Gaz.'  Dec.  22, 1843.)  That  there  is  considerable  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  true  from  false  corpora  lutea,  is  proved  by  reference  to  a 
««8e  (*Med.  (>az.'  vol.  84,  p.  623),  in  which  two  experienced  observers 
^ered.  This  difference  of  opinion  shows  that  a  distinction  is  by  no  means 
80  simple  a  matter  as  some  writers  have  asserted.  The  discovery  of  the 
^m  in  the  uterus,  in  process  of  development,  could  alone,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  warrant  an  affirmative  opinion  in  a  Court  of  law ; 
^d  this  is  the  safest  view  of  this  much-contested  question.  On  the  other 
'^d,  the  absence  of  a  corpus  luteum  from  the  ovary  would  not  in  all  cases 
'^ftrrant  an  opinion  that  conception  had  not  taken  place. 

The  researches  of  Bischoff  (*Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  35,  p.  443  et  seq,)  have 
Aown  that  the  production  of  a  corpus  luteum  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
^nnected  with  conception.  The  ova  undergo  a  periodical  maturation  about 
'^e  time  of  menstruation,  and  escape  from  the  ovary  or  are  extruded 
>^liether  there  be  conception  or  not ;  hence  fecundation  is  more  likely  to 
^ccur  when  intercourse  is  had  about  this  period.  This  is  also  the  opinion 
^f  Raciborski;  indeed  some  physiologists  regard  menstruation  as  the 
^ternative  of  conception  (*Dub.  Quart.  Jour.'  May,  1846,  p.  426),  and 
-onsider  that  there  is  no  period  so  favourable  to  conception  as  that  which 
Dunediately  follows  the  cessation  of  the  menses.  In  this  respect  the 
ioran  appears  to  conflict  with  the  laws  of  physiology,  since  it  is  laid  down 
7  Mahomet  that  women  are  impure  for  eight  days  before  and  eight  days 
her  menstroation.     (Bostan,  *  Cours  d'Hyg.'  t.  2,  p.  438.)     The  same 
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custom,  according  to  Meigs,  exists  among  the  Jews  as  to  the  period  at 
which  a  woman  is  clean  after  the  cessation.  ('  Obstetrics,'  p.  128.)  It  is 
not  a  little  singular  that  this  compiises  the  period  at  which,  according  to 
this  theory,  conception  most  readily  takes  place.  Women  may  conceive 
during  the  flow  of  the  menses :  it  is  also  well  ascertained  that  a  woman 
who  has  never  menstruated  may  conceive,  and  that  conception  may  take 
place  one  or  two  days  "before  the  period  of  menstruation.  Baciborski  baa 
met  with  several  instances  in  illustration  of  these  views. 

In  this  theory  we  have  an  explanation  why  corpora  lutea,  or  bodies 
closely  resembling  them,  are  so  often  found  in  virgin  animals,  and  it 
would  also  account  for  those  differences  of  opinion  among  experienced 
men,  which  almost  invariably  occur  when  it  becomes  a  debated  question 
whether  a  corpus   lutoum  is  true  or  false.     The  theory  would  further 
explain  cases  bke  the  following : — A  woman,  aged  42,  who  had  not  borne 
a  child  for  seven  years,  died  from  diseased  lungs.     On  the  right  ovary  were 
two  corpora  lutea,  and  the  Fallopian  tube  on  that  side  was  larger  and  more 
congested  than  on  the  other.     The  deceased  expected  to  menstruate  on 
the  day  she  died,  or  one  day  later.     (*  Prov.  Med.  Jour.'  Feb.  1845,  104.) 
Ritchie  has  by  his  results  confirmed   the  views  of  Bischoff  and  others. 
He  calls  these  bodies  *  corpora  menstrualia  vel  periodica.'     They  may,  in 
his  opinion,  be  formed  independently  of  pregnancy,  and  may  possiblj 
assume  all  the  characters  of  what  are  called  corpora  lutea,  by  some  reflex 
excitement  in  the  uterine  organs.     According  to  him  there  are  no  fewer 
than  eight  varieties,  which  are  liable  to  have  their  characters  intermixed. 
('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  pp.  385,  1058.)     A  case  in  which  a  well-mariced 
corpus  luteum  was  found  coinciding  with  menstruation  in  a  woman  wlio 
had  been  exeputcd,  was  reported  by  Michel.    (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  307.) 
Such  an  appearance  might  create  a  difficulty  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
had  aborted  in  the  second  or  third  month  of  pregnancy,  and  in  whose 
uterus  no  remains  of  a  decidual  membrane  were  found.     Braxton  Bicb 
has  pointed  out  that,  in  cases  of  abortion  at  an  early  period,  the  corpas 
lutoum  in  the  ovary  may  be  found  semi-developed  or  in  a  state  of  arrested 
development ;  and  that  under  a  hasty  examination,  it  might  be  pronounced 
not  to  be  the  corpus  luteum  of  pregnancy.     In  the  case  of  a  man  wbo 
was  accused  of  drowning  a  girl  alleged  to  have  been  pregnant  bv  him, 
there  was  a  corpus  luteum  in  the  ovary,  but  not  developed  to  its  foil 
extent — the  cavity  was  not  defined  by  a  lining  membrane.    In  the  utems 
there  was  an  appearance  as  if  something  had  been  attached  near  the  fundni 
The  interior  of  the  organ  was  denuded  of  the  pulpy  mucous  memfarsse 
which  exists  in  health.     According  to  the  evidence  the  deceased  had  mis- 
canned  three  weeks  before  she  was  found  drowned.    From  the  appearanceB* 
and  the  thickening  of  the  uterine  walls,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  she 
had  reached  the  second  or  third  month  of  pregnancy.     The  undeveloped 
state  of  the  corpus  luteum  was  thus  explained.    On  another  occasion  Hicb 
examined  the  ovary  of  a  girl  who  had  had  intra-uterine  tubal  pr^nancv, 
which  had  caused  her  death  at  about  the  third  or  fourth  month.     In  thb 
case  the  corpus  luteum  had  no  cavi^,  and  no  definite  boundary  between 
what  was  the  cavity  and  the  walls.     It  was  very  pale,  and  the  interior  was 
transparent  and  colourless.     It  might  have  been  easily  overlooked.     These 
facts  prove  that  in  an  unknown  case  the  non-development  of  a  corpus 
luteum  maybe  owing  to  the  early  period  at  which  the  woman  has  abortecL 
The  pei-fect  charactei's  are  only  likely  to  be  found  when  a  woman  has  gone 
to  the  full  term. 

A  full  account  of  the  general  and  microscopical  characters  of  true  and 
false  corpora  lutea,  by  Renaud,  will  be  found  in  the  *  Edin.  Month.  Jour.* 
Aug.   1845,  p.  589,     Baly  and  Kirkes  conclude  from  their  xesearches. 
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'imt  cmses  can  seldom  occnr  in  which  the  mere  presence  of  a  corpus  luteum 
am  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  previons  impregnation ;  and  they  consider  the 
following  roles  to  be  dedncible  from  the  facts  which  thej  have  collected  : 
— L  A  corpns  luteum  in  its  early  stage  (that  is,  a  large  vesicle  filled  with 
»egiilated  blood,  having  a  ruptured  orifice,  and  a  thin  layer  of  yellow  sub- 
(tance  within  its  walls)  afEords  no  proof  of  impregnation  having  taken 
>laoe.  2.  From  the  presence  of  a  corpus  luteum,  the  opening  of  which  is 
closed,  and  the  cavity  reduced  or  obliterated  (only  a  stellate  cicatrix 
remaining),  no  conclusion  as  to  pregnancy  having  existed  can  be  drawn,  if 
he  corpus  luteum  he  of  small  size,  and  does  not  contain  so  much  yellow 
(ubetance  as  would  form  a  mass  the  size  of  a  small  pea.  3.  A  similar 
xnpuB  luteum  of  larger  size  than  a  common  pea  would  furnish  strong 
iresumpHve  evidence,  not  only  of  impregnation  having  taken  place,  but  of 
Kregnancy  having  existed  during  several  weeks  at  least ;  and  the  evidence 
roold  approximate  more  and  more  to  complete  proof,  in  proportion  as 
he  size  of  the  corpus  luteum  was  greater.  ('Advances  in  Physiol.* 
).57.) 

From  this  statement,  it  will  be  peroeived  that  the  difference  is  only 
vlative  and  arbitrary,  chiefly  depending  on  the  size :  and  as  in  pregnancy^ 
iorpora  lutea  are  found  of  variable  size,  while  in  menstruation  they  may, 
mder  great  excitement,  attain  a  large  size,  it  is  obvious  that  no  safe  in- 
erence  can  be  drawn  from  their  presence,  irrespective  of  other  signs  of 
mpr^nation.  The  terms  true  ana/oZ^e,  therefore,  are  inappropriate ;  and 
eriona  mistakes  may  arise  by  a  reception  of  evidence  on  this  point.  The 
aw  requires  absolute  certainty,  not  merely  probability  or  presumption ; 
md,  in  the  present  stage  of  physiology,  the  proof  falls  short  of  that  which 
B  necessary  to  guide  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  At  a  trial  for  attempted 
kbofrtion,  Beg,  v.  Ooodcdl  (Notts  Lent  Ass.  1846),  on  examining  the  body 
i  a  woman  on  whom  the  attempt  had  been  made,  it  was  alleged  that  she 
fas  not  pregnant:  but  on  inspecting  the  ovary,  a  corpus  luteum  waft 
liscovered.  This  was  described  2A  false,  apparently  because  there  was  no 
ither  proof  of  impregnation.  Had  an  embryo  or  its  membranes  been  found 
n  the  uterus,  or  had  there  been  some  proof  of  their  expulsion,  the 
sorpus  luteum  would  probably  have  been  described  as  true.  Meigs  says 
hat  corpora  lutea  may  vary  in  size,  but  in  all  cases  they  are  real.  Physio- 
ogically  speaking,  they  do  not  admit  of  a  division  into  true  and  false. 
['  Females  and  their  Diseases,'  1848,  p.  43 ;  see  '  Edinb.  Mon.  Jour.'  Oct. 
1851,  p.  305.) 

From  these  considerations,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  only  con- 
clusion to  which  we  can  come  is,  that  medical  evidence  respecting  the 
oature  of  a  corpus  luteum  in  an  unknown  case,  if  received  by  a  Court 
)f  law  at  all,  should  be  received  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  only  from 
m  obstetric  expert  of  great  experience.  The  old  doctrine  on  this  subject, 
that  the  presence  of  such  a  body  on  the  ovary  affords  certain  and  undeniable 
evidence  of  impregnation,  may  be  regarded  as  completely  subverted. 

Characters  of  the  ovum  or  embryo  to  the  sixth  m^onth, — So  far  the 
examination  has  been  confined  to  the  woman,  but  it  is  now  necessary  to 
lescribe  the  chai-actei-s  of  the  ovum  or  embryo,  and  its  enveloping  mem- 
tiranes  at  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy,  since,  when  these  can  be 
procured,  they  may  furnish  good  medical  evidence.  If  the  ovum  is 
expelled  within  a  month  after  conception,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  detect 
t,  owing  to  its  small  size,  and  its  being  enveloped  in  coagula  of  blood. 
iums  examined  three  wombs,  within  the  first  month,  where  no  expulsion 
tad  taken  place ;  but  even  under  these  favourable  circumstances  he  failed 
a  discovering  the  ovum.  At  first  the  ovum  appears  merely  to  consist  of 
encnlar  membranous  coverings.     According  to  this  authority,  when  first 
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-distinctly  Been  tbrongh  its  membraincs,  the  embtyo  is  of  an  oblong  fori 
^,    ,^^  &nd  abont  ft  line  (tbe  twelfth  of  ftn  inch 

in  length.  At  the  tixth  leeeib  it  is  sli^ti^ 
carved,  reBembling,  aa  it  floats,  %  sph 
|>Bft.  In  the  seventh  week  it  is  eqaal  ii 
size  to  a  Bmall  bee  ;  and  by  the  end  of  tin 
teeond  month  it  is  bent,  and  as  long  ■■  i 
kidney-bean. 

Fig.  146  represents  tbe  ftppearftnce  o 
the  ovnm  at  the  end  of  the_^r«f  wioad 
.  All  that  is  Been  here  is  the  loose  sha^ 
Knrface  of  the  chorion  or  second  membran 
(u  a).  The  embryo  itself  is  not  seen,  a 
this  is  enclosed  within  an  inner  mem 
brane,  called  the  amnion,  -nbicb  contain 
a  flnid  in  irhich  the  embryo  is  immened. 
Fig.  147  tepresents  the  embryo  (h_ 
at  fix  Kteki,  sntTonnded  by  its  mem 
TbcOnmiBUiawgibnAWitiiiloriintBoDth.  bnuioQS  Coverings,  and,  on  the  ontrade 
the  chorion  (a). 

Fig.    148   shows  a   more   advanced   stage  of  the  ovnm,  namely,  a 

abont  two  montht  after  impregnation.    The  embryo  (b)  is  assnming  a  fcnti 

jl,_yj_  form — the  head  being  downwards,  and  the  plao 

mT.'-p~-^  for  the  eye  already  indicated :  a  a,  the  choritni 

\^)}w»^r}.^       e,  a  portion  of  the  decidna  or  external  membrane 

'     -*^  '^' '--'  ~  These    engravings    are    taken    from    actni 

I.  »    T       .  specimens  in   the  Hnseom  of  Ony's    Hospital 

.  k  y       ".  They  appear  mnch  larger  than  the  descriptin 

)  given  wonld   lead  a  reader  to  snppoM 

this  is  owin^  to  the  original    Bpecimea 

being  suspended  in  spirit.     By  this   they  ac 

qnire  an  artificial  balk,  owing  to  the  floccnlen 

Bnrfsce  of    the  chorion    spreading   oat    to  it 

fnllest  extent.     When  removed  from  tbe  liqnid  mediam,  they  coUapa 

into  a  mnch  smaller  bnik,  and  it  is  thns  that  they  are  liable  to  be  carriec 

Fig.  iM.  away  and  lost  in  a  discharge  of  blood.    I 

the  embryo  cannot  be  foond,  some  portion 

of  tbe  membranes — especially  of  the  detudiu 

or  uterine  membrane — may  be  detected  ii 

tbe  nteroB. 

In  reference  to  the  terms  here  employed 
the  *ovam'  signifies  tbe  embiyo  <iit<i  it 
membranons  coverings ;  the  '  embryo '  is  thi 
body  which  is  afterwanls  converted  infa 
the  foetns;  'ftetns'  is  the  name  applied  b 
the  embryo  after  the  third  or  fonrui  mmtl 
of  gestation. 

After  the  second  month,  developmnt 
goes  on  rapidly :  the  features  are  in  pail 
well-marked,  and  the  limbs  are  gradullj 
formed.  At  the  tMrd  monlk,  the  fotni 
weighs  from  one  to  two  ounces:  whei 
stretched  out  it  measures  about  three  inches 
and  the  genital  oi^ans,  although  the  aa 
is  not  then  distinguishable,  are  laige  ii 
pi-oportion  to  the  rest  of  tho  body.     The  membranes  are  larger  than  I 
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goose's  egg.    At  the  fourth  month  the  foetus  is  from  five  to  six  inches  long^ 
and  weighs  from  two  to  three  ounces ;  at  the  fifth  month  it  measures 
from  six  to  seven  inches,  and  weighs  from  five  to  seven  ounces ;  and 
at  the  sixth  monih,  its  length  is  from  eight  to  ten  inches,  and  its  weight 
about  a  pound.     (For  the  characters  of  the  child  beyond  this  period, 
see  *  Intanticide.')     The  great  difficulty  will  consist  in  determining  the 
nature  of  the  supposed  ovum  or  embryo  between  the  second  and  third 
month.     In  making  the  examination,  the  substance  should   be  placed 
in  water,  and  all  coagula  gently  washed  away   or  removed  by  some 
blunt  instrument.    Alcohol  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  water,  after 
the  blood  has  been  removed.      If  the  embryo   cannot  be  found,   the 
decidua  and  chorion,  or  portions  of  them,  may  be  recognized :  the  former 
by  its  forming  the  outer  investment,  with  its  smooth  internal  and  rough 
external  or  uterine  surface ;  the  latter  by  the  villous  or  shaggy  appearance 
of  that  portion  of  it  which  would  have  become  the  placenta.     Between 
the  third  and    fourth  month  the  foetus    may  be  commonly  identified 
without  much  difficulty.    The  ovum  in  many  instances  escapes  first,  leaving 
the  decidua  behind.     This  comes  away  after  a  time,  but  it  is  important 
to  remember  that,  in  some  states  of  the  virgin,  decidaa-like  structures  are 
shed  from  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  which,  whei^  examined  by  the 
microscope  are  like  the  true  decidua.     Both  are  constituted  of  the  inner- 
most portion  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  and  contain  all  its  elements. 
licHes. — The  true  mole  is  the  result  of  conception,  the  foetus  of  which 
has  died  in  consequence  of  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the  decidua  and  the 
VBricms  membranes,  and,  should  a  placenta  exist,  into  its  structure.     The 
nc  of  the  anmion  has  frequently  burst,  and  the  ovum  has  escaped,  or  it 
his  died  and  been  dissolved  by  the  liquor  amnii,  which  is  found  turbid. 
The  remains  of  the  umbilical  cord  are  frequently  found  in  the  interior 
of  the  anmial  sac.     Nodules  are  found  projecting  into  the  cavity,  which 
ue  produced  by  the  effusion  of  blood  outside  the  sac.     Sometimes  the 
cfmtj  is  almost  obliterated,  the  main  bulk  being  made  up  of  effused  blood, 
hi  the  varieties  of  moles  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  all  the  membranes ; 
the  microscope  will  always  enable  the  examiner  to  detect  the  villi  of 
the  chorion.     Such  a  mole  of  course  proves  conception,  but  solid  bodies 
ue  expelled  from  the  uterus  which  have  not  this  origin,  and  may  occur  in 
the  yiigin :  these  are  called  false  moles.    A  clot  of  blood  may  become 
dense,  and,  losing  some  of  its  colouring-matter,  exhibit  appearances  which 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  true  mole,  except  by  the  microscope. 
Polypi  may  also  resemble  a  mole ;  but  a  careful  examination  would  readily 
show  the  absence  of  ovular  membranous  structures.     Sometimes  a  large 
nfoliation  of  the  vaginal  epithelium  may  take  place,  and  before  its  expul- 
sion become  condensed,  so  as  to  create  suspicion.     The  microscope  will, 
however,   show  that  it  consists  of  tesselated  epithelium  only.     Moles 
may  co-exist  with  true  pregnancy  in  a  case  of  twins.     The  symptoms 
tcoompanying  a  mole  resemble  those  of  pregnancy ;  and  the  appearances 
produced  by  its  expulsion  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  attending 
the  abortion  of  a  foetus  at  an  early  period  of  gestation.    The  only  means  of 
distinction  would  be  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  expelled  matters. 
The  local  injury  produced  by  the  expulsion  of  these  bodies  on  the  oigans 
of  generation,  is  by  no  means  as  great  as  that  caused  by  delivery  at  the 
full  period. 

Vesicular  mole  (Hydatiniform  degeneration  of  the  clwrion), — When  by 
some  accident  the  foetus  dies  at  any  time  before  the  complete  formation  of 
the  placenta,  the  villi  of  the  chorion,  instead  of  completely  dying,  grow 
imperfectly  in  some  parts,  serous  fluid  is  effused  within,  and  the  part  is  dis- 
tended into  a  globular  form.     This,  occurring  frequently  in  the  course  of 
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each  villas,  gives  it  a  beaded  appearance,  and  the  whole  mass  appein 
something  like  a  bnnch  of  grapes.  The  size,  however,  of  each  Tesicular 
body  varies  much  in  different  specimens,  and  also  in  different  portions  of 
the  same  specimen,  some  being  only  detectable  by  the  microscope,  while 
others  are  as  large  as  the  largest  giupe.  On  the  lai^gest  kinds  are  generally 
to  be  foand  small  villi,  undergoing  more  or  less  the  same  process  of  change. 

The  vesicular  growths  are  attached  one  to  another  by  delicate  threads, 
the  unchanged  stem  of  the  villus.  This  will  readily  serve  to  distingpiish 
them  from  true  hydatids  (*Obst.  Trans.'  vol.  1,  p.  249),  concerning  the 
distinction  between  which  much  confusion  has  existed,  and  qaestlons  haf« 
arisen  as  to  whether  the  vesicular  mole  can  exist  or  be  produced  in  a  viigin. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  this  latter  cannot  arise  except  as  a  result  oi 
impregnation.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  true  hydatids  in  the  utenu 
at  all,  still  more  so  for  them  to  be  dischai^ged  through  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus.  No  authentic  account  of  such  a  case  is  on  record.  But  even  if  it 
were  not  so,  the  slightest  examination  by  the  unaided  eye  wonld  show 
whether  the  vesicles  were  attached  to  each  other  as  above  mentioned,  or 
the  smaller  enclosed  within  the  lai^r  cysts,  or  floating  without  any 
attachment  whatever.  The  use  of  the  term  *  hydatid  '  does  much  to  per- 
petuate the  error.  How  long  this  vesicular  mole  may  remain  in  utero  is 
uncertain.  It  may  remain  more  than  a  year,  and  possibly  many  years. 
The  rapidity  with  which  they  grow  is  very  great,  but  this  is  readily 
explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  simultaneous  enlargement  of  myriads  of 
parts.  A  woman  at  the  third  month  of  pregnancy  may  be  as  lai^  as  at 
the  seventh  month ;  she  may  ultimately  attain  a  size  exceeding  that  of  the 
full  term.  Cases  of  twin-conception  are  not  uncommon,  in  which  one  ovum 
becomes  vesicular,  the  other  going  on  towards  maturity.  ('Obst.  Trans.' 
vol.  3,  p.  177.)  Again,  one  ovum  may  become  vesicular,  while  the  other  vk 
converted  into  a  fleshy  mole.  In  some  rare  cases  a  portion  only  of  the 
chorion  is  changed  into  this  form  of  mole,  while  the  proper  formation  of 
the  placenta  may  go  on  in  the  normal  manner. 

The  question  here  arises — Can  the  mature  placenta  be  so  converted? 
Should  a  portion  be  left  behind  in  a  healthy  state,  can  it  assume  the  vesi- 
cular degeneration  P  From  all  that  is  known,  this  is  exceedingly  impro- 
bable. As  a  i<esult  of  observations,  it  appears  that  the  change  only  takes 
place  in  the  villi  of  the  chorion  before  the  formation  of  a  placenta.  It  is  much 
moi*e  probable  that,  should  a  woman  have  no  intercourse  after  labour,  bat 
yet  expel  a  true  vesicular  mole,  that  it  was  a  twin  ovum  which  was  not 
expelled  during  labour.  In  an  early  stage  of  pregnancy  a  decidual  cover- 
ing will  always  be  found  more  or  less  complete  around  this  mole,  but  if  the 
size  of  the  mass  is  great,  then,  although  present,  it  will  be  less  observable, 
being  spread  over  a  larger  surface.  A  carpus  luteum  yriW  also  be  found, 
but  not  so  perfectly  formed  as  in  normal  pregnancy. 

The  ordinary  symptoms  of  pregnancy  accompany  this  state,  although 
in  all  forms  of  mole-pregnancy  it  is  impeHectly  marked,  or  only  proceeds  to 
a  certain  point.  ('  Obst.  Record,'  vol.  1,  p.  21.)  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  effects  of  the  expulsion  of  a  mole  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  abortion.  These  facts  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  medico-legal 
practice.  A  woman  was  seized  with  pains  resembling  those  of  labour, 
and  a  mass  of  uterine  hydatids  was  expelled,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  in  the  uterus  about  five  months.  When  the  woman  was 
examined,  thirty-six  hours  afterwards,  there  were  all  the  signs  of  recent 
deliveiy  about  her.  The  parts  of  generation  presented  the  usual  appeal^ 
ances  met  with  in  the  expulsion  of  a  foetus:  the  breasts  were  enlarged, 
the  areola;  elevated,  of  a  brown  colour,  the  follicles  prominent,  and  the 
organs    evidently  containing   milk.      The  occurrence  of    this  case   led 
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Chowne  to  think  that,  had  the  body  of  an  infant  been  found  with  marks 

of  Tiolence  upon  it,  concealed  in  the  house  where  this  woman  had  lived,  it 

would  probably  have  been  pronounced  to  have  been  her  child.     A  medical 

man  might  have  strengthened  the  suspicion  of  criminality  by  declaring 

that  there  were  all  the  signs  of  recent  deliveiy  about  her.     It  may  be 

observed,  however,  that  in  such  a  case  the  woman  would  probably  have 

stated  that  no  child,  but  some  tumour,  had  come  away  from  her ;  and  a 

medical  man  would  not  be  justified  in  swearing  that  appearances  of  delivery 

absolately  indicated,  under  all  circumstances,  that  a  woman  must  have  been 

deliyered  of  a  child.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  well-known  medical  fact, 

that  similar  appearances  may  arise  from  the  expulsion  of  the  various  forms 

of  mole.     (See  a  case,  *Med.  Times,'  Dec.  30,   1848.)     Circumstantial 

eyidence  would  be  against  her  only  on  the  assumption  that  some  person 

had  wilfully  concealed  or  made  away  with  the  substantial  proo&  of  her 

imiooence,  t.e.  the  mass  which  had  been  expelled.    Fischer  met  with  a  case 

in  which  a  woman  gave  birth  secretly  to  a  child,  whose  death  led  to  a 

charge  of  child-murder  against  her,  and  two  months  afterwards  she  passed 

a  mole  or  blighted  foetus,  in  reference  to  which  a  question  of  superf oetation 

was  raised.     (Horn's  *  Vierteljahsschr.'  1866,  2,  22.) 

Some  of  the  questions  which  have  been  here  considered  were  raised 
on  the  trial  of  Angus  for  the  murder  of  Miss  Bums  (Lancaster  Ass. 
1806).  It  was  allied  that  the  deceased  was  pregnant — that  the  prisoner 
had  administered  corrosive  sublimate  to  her  to  procure  abortion,  and  that 
this  had  caused  her  death.  A  question  arose  at  the  trial  relative  to  the 
appeaorances  of  the  uterus  as  indicative  of  recent  delivery.  On  examining 
thiis  organ,  it  was  found  considerably  enlarged,  and  on  its  inner  surface 
wu  a  mark  four  inches  in  diameter,  plainly  discernible,  to  which  apparently 
a  placenta  had  been  attached.  The  mouth  of  the  uterus  was  much  dilated. 
Indeed,  the  appearances  were  described  to  be  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  found  two  hours  after  the  birth  of  a  full-grown  foetus.  The 
evidence  respecting  previous  pregnancy  was  conflicting,  and  the  prisoner 
was  acquitted,  because  the  death  of  the  deceased  could  not  be  distinctly 
traced  to  any  criminal  act  on  his  part.  The  ovaries  were  not  examined 
^til  after  the  trial,  when  a  body  considered  to  be  a  true  corpus  luteum  was 
found  in  one  of  them ;  and  some  eminent  authorities  agreed  that  it  indicated 
an  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy.  (Paris  and  Fonblanque,  *  Med.  Jur.' 
vol  2,  p.  179.)  One  medical  witness  appeared  for  the  prisoner,  and  he 
contended  that  the  state  of  the  uterus  did  not  justify  the  medical  iDference 
tbat  there  had  been  recent  delivery.  He  assumed  that  the  appearances 
might  have  been  due  to  the  expulsion  of  a  group  of  *  hydatids.'  If  by  the 
teim'hyatids '  he  intended  the  vesicular  ovum,  he  admitted  the  fsict  of 
a  conception,  and  therefore  the  motive  would  remain  the  same.  If  he  in- 
tended the  true  hydatids,  then  their  cyst  would  have  been  observable  in  the 
uterine  wall,  and  the  point  of  its  bursting  into  the  uterine  cavity  plainly 
distinguishable ;  for  it  is  clear  that  true  hydatids  would  not  grow  in  the 
uterine  cavity  itself.  The  medical  defence  was  for  that  date  ingenious,  but 
*t  the  present  time  would,  for  the  above  reasons,  be  inadmissible.  The 
contents  of  the  uterus  were  not  produced — a  fact  which  left  the  case  in 
ttystery. 
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CHAPTER  63, 

CONCEALMENT  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  A  CHILD — DEFINITION  OF  THE  OFFENCE— 
WOMEN  ACQUITTED  OF  INFANTICIDE  FOUND  GUILTY  OF  CONCEALMENT — ^MEDICil. 
EVIDENCE  FROM  THE  REMAINS  OF  THE  BODY — ^ANALYSIS  OF  BONES-HTHE 
CHILD  MUST  BE  DEAD CONCEALMENT  OF  THE  OVUM  OB  EMBRYO — ^NOT  NECES- 
SARY TO  PROVE   WHEN  THE   CHILD   DIED, 

Concealment  of  birth, — Medical  evidence  respecting  delivery  is  reqnbed  in 
two  cases :  1st,  when  the  birth  of  a  child  is  wilf  ally  concMsaled ;  and  2iid, 
when  the  contents  of  the  uterus  have  been  prematurely  expelled  by  unlawfnl 
means.  The  concealment  of  pregnancy  is  no  offence  in  the  English  kw; 
but  the  concealment  of  delivery  or  of  the  birth  of  a  child  is  a  misdemeanoor 
by  the  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  100,  sec.  60,  the  words  of  which  are  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — *  If  any  woman  shall  be  delivered  of  a  child,  every  per$on  who 
shall  by  any  secret  disposition  of  the  dead  body  of  the  said  child,  whether 
such  child  died  before,  at,  or  after  its  birth,  endeavour  to  conceal  the  biith 
thereof,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  being  convicted  thereof 
shall  be  liable  at  the  cQscretion  of  the  Coart  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  tenn 
not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  mthout  hard  labour.'  A  proviso  is  added 
to  the  effect  that  any  person  tried  for  the  murder  of  any  child,  and  acquitted 
thereof,  may  be  found  guilty  of  concealment  of  birth,  if  it  shall  appear  in 
evidence  that  the  child  had  recently  been  bom,  and  that  such  person  did 
by  some  secret  disposition  of  the  dead  body  endeavour  to  conceal  the  birtL 

Various  interpretations  have  been  put  upon  the  terms  '  concealment' 
or  *  secret  disposition '  of  the  body.  This  part  of  the  evidence  does  not 
affect  a  medical  witness,  unless  he  himself  has  found  the  dead  body  or  wis 
present  when  it  was  found.  It  wnll  rest  with  the  judge  to  determine 
whether  the  body  has  been  so  disposed  of  as  to  constitute  legally  a  mis- 
demeanour.    (Beg.  V.  Clarke^  Chelmsford  Sum.  Ass.  1864.) 

This  is  an  offence  of  which  women  charged  with  child-murder  have 
been   hitherto  commonly  convicted  in  England  ;   while  the   Scotch  law 
punishes  women  for  the  concealment  of  pregnancy  if  the  child  be  dead  or 
amissing.     (Alison^s  *  Criminal  Law,'  p.  153.)     The  medical  evidence  on 
trials  for  this  misdemeanour  is  exclusively  derived  from  an  examination  of 
the  mother ;  and  thus,  much  will  depend  upon  the  time  at  which  this  is 
made.     With  respect  to  the  child,  its  body  need  not  even  be  prodaced, 
provided  there  be  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  death :  the  body  may  haT<P 
been  secretly  buried  or  burnt,  and  in  the  latter  case  it  may  be  necessary  to 
examine  the  ashes.     (See  vol.  1,  p.  161.) 

According  to  the  statute  the  child  must  be  dead — ^the  concealment  of  tb 
birth  of  a  living  child  not  being  in  England  any  offence,  unless  it  should 
happen  to  die  before  its  birth  was  made  known.  In  the  case  of  the  Queen  v. 
Woodman  (Kingston  Lent.  Ass.  1845),  the  woman  was  acquitted  because  the 
child  was  li-v-ing  when  concealed.  Chittj'  says,  that  in  order  to  constitnte 
the  offence,  the  child  must  have  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  month 
(*  Med.  Jur.'  p.  412)  ;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  concealment  of 
the  birth  of  a  dead  child  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  month  would  be  s& 
much  an  infringement  of  the  statute  as  if  it  were  more  advanced.  The 
concealment  of  the  aborted,  but  undeveloped,  ovum  or  embryo — of  • 
monster,  i.e.  a  child  without  human  shape,  a  mole  or  other  morbid  growth 
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1  not  probably  be  considered  a  contravention  of  the  statute.  There 
n  no  jndidial  decision  on  this  point.  Lane  commnnicated  (*  Med. 
Ang.  1845)  a  case  in  which  a  charge  of  concealed  birth  was  dis- 
bj  the  magistrates,  because  the  concealment  referred  to  a  child 
the  eighth  month,  in  its  membranes.  The  woman  stated  that  she 
consider  it  to  be  a  child.  If  this  decision  be  correct,  the  main 
>f  the  statute  (i.e.  to  prevent  secret  delivery,  so  often  leading  to 
)  may  be  efEectually  evaded.  The  case,  being  entirely  new,  should 
en  sent  for  trial,  and  the  decision  left  to  the  proper  interpreters  of 
:  a  magisterial  decision,  can  furnish  no  sufficient  precedent  on  a 
I  of  this  kind.  This  woman  must  have  been  delivered  of  a  child, 
T  embryo,  or  of  course  there  would  have  been  no  pretence  for  the 
That  a  child  may  be  thus  bom  and  removed  from  the  membranes' 
%  fact  established  by  experience.  Brunton  reported  a  case  in  which 
re  ovum  was  expelled  at  the  seventh  month  of  gestation,  and  the 
IS  rescued  alive,  although  bom  fifteen  minutes  before  being  taken 
he  membranes.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1871,  1,  p.  412).  In 
case  of  sudden  delivery  the  child  in  its  membranes  with  the 
,  was  discharged  into  a  bucket.  It  was  not  rescued  in  time  to* 
.     C  Amer.  Jour.'  Ap.  1870,  p.  430.) 

Dgular  case  of  alleged  concealment  of  birth  was  tried  at  the 
Lent  Assizes,  1853.  A  married  woman  was  charged  with  having 
d  the  birth  of  her  infant.  It  appeared  that  her  husband  and 
:hbours  supposed  she  was  pregnant.  After  the  reported  birth 
shild,  it  was  alleged  that  it  had  died,  and  preparations  were 
gly  made  for  the  burial.  The  coffin  was  examined,  and  was  found 
in  not  the  body  of  a  child  but  the  figure  of  a  doll.  The  judge 
the  grand  jury  that  before  they  could  find  a  bill,  charging  the 
with  the  guilt  of  concealment,  they  must  be  satisfied  (but  of  this 
s  no  evidence  on  the  depositions)  that  the  woman  had  really  been 

I  of  a  child.  The  case  fell  through.  The  prisoner  had  been 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  her  conduct  could  only  be  accounted 
he  supposition  that  she  had  endeavoured  to  impose  upon  her 
and  her  neighbours. 

II  be  perceived  that  it  is  not  material  here,  as  it  is  in  a  case  of 
nfanticide,  to  prove  when  the  child  died — whether  before,  during, 
its  birth ;  and  thus  those  subtleties  and  technicalities  which  are 
1  in  cases  of  child-murder  are  avoided.  In  regard  to  proof  of 
lent,  and  what  constitutes  it,  these  are  essentially  legal  points ;  but 
kl  practitioner  may  prove  that  the  female  had  made  application  to 
be  subject  of  her  pregnancy  and  delivery.  The  law  is  especially 
nder  such  circumstances.  A  very  strict  interpretation  appears  to 
[)on  this  term  concealment.  There  must  be  a  *  secret  disposition  * 
id  body.  In  a  case  tried  before  the  Recorder  of  London  {JHeg,  v. 
nbe,  C.  C.  C.  Aug.  1871),  a  woman  indicted  under  the  statute,  was 
[,  because  the  evidence  showed  that  the  body  of  the  infant  was  found 
ng  ground  in  a  field  which  was  visible  from  a  public  highway. 

held  not  to  be  concealment.  In  another  case,  a  girl  who  was  far 
.  in  pregnancy,  went  into  a  recess  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  was 
Lvered.  The  body  of  a  child  was  afterwards  found  there  by  a  boy 
passing.  This  case  was  reserved  as  to  whether  this  was  such  a 
position  of  the  body  as  to  constitute  the  legal  offence  of  conceal^ 
)irth.  Questions  connected  with  concealment  of  birth  do  not  fall 
>  jurisdiction  of  a  coroner :  hence  the  medical  evidence  is  therefore 
hy  a  magistrate.  Medical  witnesses  were  formerly  exposed  to 
able  and  inconvenience  in  giving  their  evidence  on  these  occasions 
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(see  *  Med.  Gaz.'  19,  287) ;  but  the  defect  has  been  remedied  hj  statal 
(1  Vic.  c.  44.) 

In  a  case  nnder  the  Scotch  statute  in  reference  to  the  conoeahnent 
pregnancy,  tiiis  question  arose,  viz. — *  Whether  the  charge  was  exdnded 
the  woman,  an  nni^arried  female,  proved  that  she  had  intimated  that  al 
was  with  child  to  the  father,  but  denied  the  pregnancy  to  every  one  elsf 
That  the  object  of  the  statute  was  defeated  in  such  a  case,  and  yet  thi 
the  main  fact  on  which  the  statutoiy  ofEence  is  founded  was  proved,  coui 
not  be  doubted.  Concealment,  and  not  calling  and  making  use  of  aBmrtam 
in  tiie  birth,  constitute  the  ofEence.  The  Court  of  Judiciary  was  nod 
equally  divided.  The  majority  went  on  the  bare  terms  of  the  statute :  tl 
minority  held  that  concealment  was  here  a  general  term  to  denote  H 
denial  to  all  near  and  around  the  woman,  and  from  whom  assistance  mig^ 
be  obtained,  and  was  coupled  with  not  calling  for  assistance  in  the  birti 
As  a  letter  written  to  Australia,  if  the  father  had  gone  there,  could  not  I 
taken  to  exclude  the  statutory  offence,  and  as  the  woman  concealed  hf 
pregnancy,  and  had  obtained  no  assistance  in  the  birth,  an  expression  wluc 
shows  what  the  character  of  the  concealment  referred  to  is,  the  commim 
cation  of  the  fact  of  pregnancy  to  the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  (ofto 
more  auxious  to  get  rid  of  the  child  than  the  mother)  really  could  not  lei 
to  its  preservation,  and  left  the  concealment  to  which  the  statute  refent 
equally  complete.  But  the  point  was  not  actually  decided,  as  it  was  thougl 
that  the  terms  of  the  special  verdict  did  not  raise  the  question,  but,  by  t 
accidental  form  of  expression,  excluded  it.' 

It  is  not  usual  to  find  a  married  woman  charged  with  this  offence.  In 
a  man  and  his  wife  were  convicted  of  concealing  the  birth  of  a  diil 
{Beg.  V.  Curtis  and  wife,  Lincoln  Lent  Ass.  1872).  The  woman  was  di 
livered  of  a  still-bom  child  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  husband  borie 
the  bodv  in  his  garden,  where  it  was  afterwards  found.  Before  the  fairtl 
of  the  child  the  woman  denied  that  she  was  pregnant,  and  after  her  delifer 
declared  that  she  had  not  been  aware  of  her  pregnancy.  The  difficulty  h 
the  case  was  that  no  reasonable  motive  could  be  assigned  for  a  husbuu 
and  wife  concealing  the  body  of  a  dead  child. 
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By  abortion  is  commonly  understood,  in  medicine,  the  expulsion  of  v^ 
contents  of  the  uterus  before  the  sixth  month  of  gestation.  If  the  expnlskv 
takes  place  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  month,  the  woman  is  said  to  hsf^ 
a  premature  labour.  The  law  makes  no  distinction  of  this  kind,  but  w 
term  abortion  is  applied  to  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  at  any  ]^eriod  ^ 
pregnancy  before  the  term  of  gestation  is  completed ;  and  in  this  sense  it  ^ 
synonymous  with  the  popular  term  miscarriage.  Criminal  abortion  is  m^} 
attempted  before  the  third  month ;  it  is  perhaps  most  common  between  ^ 
fourth  and  fifth  month,  because  then  a  woman  begins  for  the  first  time  tt 
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X*'e  a  oertamty  of  her  pregnancy.  The  causes  of  abortion  may  be 
naturcU  or  violent.  The  latter  only  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
law;  bnt  a  medical  witness  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  cauBes 
which  are  called  natural,  in  contradistinction  to  others  which  depend  on 
the  application  of  violence.  These  natural  causes  are  so  frequent,  that, 
aooarding  to  Whitehead's  observation,  of  2,000  pregnancies,  one  in  seven 
terminated  in  abortion.  These  causes  are  commonly  ascribable  to 
peculiarities  in  the  female  system,  to  the  presence  of  uterine  or  other 
diaeases,  or  to  some  moral  shock  sustained  by  a  woman  during  pregnancy. 
The  Dfttoral  causes  are  sometimes  very  obscure,  the  real  cause  being  over- 
looked. ('  Edinb.  Med.  Jour.'  Aug.  1865,  p.  120.)  All  diseases  which 
sbDDgly  fiSect  the  uterus  or  general  system  of  the  woman  may  give  lise  to 
abortion.  An  attack  of  smallpox  has  been  known  to  produce  it ;  and  the 
presence  of  constitutional  syphilis  in  the  father  is  not  only  a  cause  of 
infection  in  the  offspring,  but  of  repeated  abortion  in  the  female.  ('  Med. 
6ai.'  vol.  36,  p.  164 ;  Bamsbotham's  '  Obst.  Med.'  p.  655.)  These  facts 
deaerfe  attention,  when  it  is  proved  that  a  woman  has  really  aborted,  and 
an  attempt  is  unjustly  made  to  fix  an  allied  act  of  criminality  on  another. 
It  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind  that  during  pregnancy  the  uterus  is  subject  to 
a  natural  periodical  excitement,  corresponding  to  what  would  have  been 
the  menstnial  periods  dating  from  the  last  cessation.  Hence  comparatively 
triml  causes  operating  at  these  periods  may  lead  to  an  expxdsion  of  the 
&itii8.  Salomon  has  reported  two  cases  in  which  premature  delivery 
followed  the  mercurialization  of  the  system.  (Casper's '  Wochenschr.'  June, 
1845;  and  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  658.) 

The  violent  causes  of  abortion  may  be  of  an  accidental  or  criminal 
natoie.  In  general,  the  distinction  will  not  be  difficult ;  the  kind  of 
Holeuce  and  the  adequacy  of  the  alleged  cause  to  produce  abortion,  will  be 
apparent  from  the  evidence.  In  reference  to  criminal  cases,  the  causes 
>aj  be  referred  either,  first,  to  the  use  of  mechanical  means,  or  secondly, 
of  irritating  medicinal  substances  which  act  upon  the  womb  or  bowels. 
They  operate  with  greater  certainty  just  in  proportion  as  the  pregnancy  is 
advanced. 

By  statute,  it  is  a  felony  to  procure,  or  to  attempt  to  procure,  the  mis- 
^^arriage  of  a  woman,  whether  she  be  pregnant  or  not.  It  is  also  a  felony 
&r  the  woman,  if  pregnant,  to  attempt  to  procure  her  own  miscarriage. 

MECHANICAL  MEANS. 

Among  the  mechanical  causes  may  be  mentioned,  severe  exercise ;  and  the 
^lent  agitation  of  the  body,  as  by  riding  or  driving  over  a  rough  pave- 
ment, in  which  case  no  marks  of  violence  would  be  apparent.   Any  physical 
•liock,  sustained  by  the  body,  may  operate  indirectly  on  the  uterus.   Blows- 
^  Tiolent  pressure  on  the  abdomen  are  sometimes  resorted  to ;  but  in  these 
^5aseg  the  marks  of  violence  will  be  commonly  perceptible.     Instruments 
iaye  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  piercing  the  membranes,  destroying 
^  child,  and  thereby  leading  to  its  expulsion.     Devergie  speaks  of  such 
^^tttmments  being   well  known  in   England,  and  of  English  midwives 
deriving  a  living  from  the  practice  of  this  crime.     (Op.  cit.  vol.  1,  p.  285.) 
•Although  this  is  probably  an  exaggerated  statement,  it  cannot  be  denied 
^to  cases  have  transpired  which  show  that  the  crime  is  frequently  per- 
petrated by  irregular  medical  practitioners,  who  basely  derive  a  profit 
^vm  the  practice ;  and  for  one  case  that  comes  to  light  probably  many  are 
^Actually  concealed.     In  the  case  of  Barker  (p.  196)  a  French  doctor  was 
^sluffged  with  having  caused  the  death  of  the  woman  by  the  use  of  instru- 
^nts ;  and  in  Beg.  v.  Stadtmuhler  (Liverpool  Wint.  Ass.  1858)  a  German 
^ioctor  was  charged  with  murder  under  similar  circumstances.     A  healthy 
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young  woman,  set.  22,  consulted  the  prisoner  in  reference  to  her  pregnant 
state.  He  employed  instruments  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion. 
She  died  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  on  inspection  severe  internal 
injuries  were  found,  which  quite  accounted  for  her  death.  Before  the 
inspection  was  made  the  prisoner  signed  a  certificate  of  the  cause  of  death 
as  *  inflammation  of  the  bowels.'  He  was  convicted  of  murder.  In  Beg,  t. 
Vaughan  (Stafford  Wint.  Ass.  1872)  a  woman  was  convicted  of  using  an 
instrument  with  intent  to  procure  abortion.  On  the  day  following  that  on 
which  the  instrument  was  used,  the  prosecutrix  was  taken  ill,  and  gave 
birth  to  a  dead  and  immature  child.  The  evidence  showed  that  the 
prisoner  had  previously  committed  acts  of  a  similar  kind.  A  man  and  hii 
wife  were  convicted  in  1881  (C.  C.  C.  July,  1880,  Beg.  v.  Calmer)  of  the 
murder  of  a  woman  on  whom  they  had  procured  abortion  by  the  use  of 
instruments. 

Mechanical  means  are  undoubtedly  more  effectual  in  producing  abortion 
than  medicinal  substances ;  yet,  from  the  fact  of  such  attempts  being  made 
by  ignorant  persons,  the  woman  generally  dies  from  inflammation  of  the 
womb  or  peritoneum,  or  other  serious  after-consequences.  A  case  waa 
tried  some  years  since,  in  which  the  evidence  showed  that  the  prisoner  had 
attempted  to  produce  abortion  in  the  deceased  by  thrusting  wooden  skewera 
into  the  substance  of  the  uterus.  Inflammation  and  gangrene  took  plaoe^ 
and  the  woman  died.  The  prisoner  was  oonWcted,  and  executed  ixff 
murder.  (For  a  similar  case  by  MTherson,  see  '  Med.  Gkiz.'  vol.  36,  p.  102; 
see  also  another  case  in  the  same  journal,  vol.  45,  p.  693.) 

When  the  death  of  the  woman  takes  place,  as  it  commonly  does,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  crime  is  considered  to  be  murder,  although  the 
accused  may  not  have  intended  to  destroy  life.     The  law  was  thoslaid 
down  by  Bramwell,  B.,  in  Stadtmiihler*8  case  (p.  179)  : — '  If  a  man  for  an 
unlawful  parpose  used  a  dangerous  instrument,  or  medicine,  or  other 
means,  and  thereby  death  ensued,  that  was  murder,  although  he  might  not 
have  intended  to  cause  death,  although  the  person  dead  might  have  coo* 
sen  ted  to  the  act  which  terminated  in  death,  and  although  possibly  he 
might  very  much  i*egret  the  termination  that  had  taken  place  contrary  to 
his  hopes  and  expectations.     This  was  wilful  murder.     But  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  defence  had  thrown  on  the  judge  the  task  of  saying  whether 
the  case  could  be  reduced  to  manslaughter.     There  was  such  a  possibiliijr 
but  to  adopt  it  would  be,  he  thought,  to  run  counter  to  the  evidence  given. 
If  the  juiy  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  used  the  instrument  not 
with  any  intention  to  destroy  life,  and  that  the  instrument  was  not  a 
dangerous  one,  although  he  used  it  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  that  wooldr 
reduce  the  crime  to  manslaughter.     He  really  did  not  think  they  coold 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  instrument  was  a  dangerons 
one,  if  at  all  used.     Then,  if  it  were  so  used  by  the  prisoner,  the  case  was 
one  of  murder ;  and  there  was  nothing  for  the  case  but  a  verdict  either  of 
murder  or  of  acquittal.' 

Any  mechanical  injury  done  to  the  womb  always  implies  interference 
of  some  other  person  in  the  perpetration  of  the  crime.  The  professional 
abortionists  of  India,  the  native  dhaees,  who  are  women  of  the  lowest  casteti 
generally  adopt  this  method  of  procuring  abortion.  They  insert  into  the 
uteras  a  twig  of  a  tree  about  six  or  eight  inches  long,  smeared  with 
assafoDtida.  The  membranes  are  raptured,  abortion  takes  place,  and  the 
woman  dies  from  peritonitis,  the  walls  of  the  uterus  being  usuiJly  fonnd 
perforated.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  these  cases  to  refer  death  to  snake- 
bite, in  order  to  prevent  the  inspection  of  the  body.  A  post-mortem 
examination  generally  reveals  this  mode  of  procuring  abortion. 

It  is  obvious  that  mechanical  means  can  seldom  be  applied  to  the 
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romb  wiihont  leavinfif  marks  of  violence  on  this  organ  as  well  as  on  the 

a  of  the  child.  If  the  woman  shoald  die  an  inspection  will  at  once 
the  point.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1834,  1,  191 ;  1838,  1,  426;  1839,  2, 109.) 
Ln  important  case  of  this  kind  was  the  subject  of  a  criminal  trial  in 
iooiland  in  1858  (case  of  Beidy  'Med.  Oaz.'  Dec.  11,  1858).  The  ntems 
ear  its  month  presented  two  openings  in  its  substance,  described  as 
nncttired  wounds  by  the  medical  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  who  made 
be  elimination,  and  as  the  openings  of  torn  blood-vessels  by  others  who 
'ere  called  for  the  defence.  There  was  also  a  rupture  of  one  ovary.  The 
riBoner  was  convicted  ;  but  the  medical  man  who  was  supposed  to  have 
9en  the  principal  agent  in  the  crime  committed  suicide.  The  case  is 
liefly  importaiit  in  showing  that  any  apparent  mechanical  injury  to  the 
omb  should  be  minutely  examined  at  the  time  of  inspection,  so  that  no 
nibt  of  the  cause  may  afterwards  be  entertained.  If,  in  a  case  of  this 
ind,  the  mother  survive  and  the  child  be  expelled,  then  marks  of  violence 
ill  be  fonnd  on  its  bodv.  These  marks  may  not  be  sufficient  to  account 
riiB  death ;  but  that  is  not  here  the  question.  If  it  can  be  proved  that 
cy  have  not  resulted  from  accidental  causes  during  gestation  or  subse- 
lently  to  delivery,  then  their  presence  may  furnish  strong  corroborative 
idence  of  the  actual  means  by  which  abortion  was  attempted.  It  is  said 
at  abortion  has  been  in  some  instances  accomplished  by  frequent  bleeding 
omthe  arm.  This  effect  may  follow  as  a  result  of  shock  produced  by  the 
BB  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood.  An  examination  of  the  veins  of  the  arms 
mid  show  whether  any  such  attempt  had  been  recently  made. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  all  the  exciting  causes  of  abortion,  the 
ost  effectual,  and  that  which  most  certainly  brings  on  the  expulsive 
tion  of  the  uterus,  is  the  destruction  of  the  ovum  or  embryo.  If  by 
ddent  or  design  the  ovular  membranes  should  become  ruptured,  gestation 
arrested,  and  abortion  necessarily  ensues.  At  any  period  of  pregnancy, 
erefore,  a  puncture  through  the  membranes  will  sooner  or  later  occasion 
e  evacuation  of  the  womb.  The  performance  of  the  operation  demands 
most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  ovum  and  the  maternal 
mctures,  as  well  as  of  the  state  of  development  which  the  neck  of  the 
ems  assumes  at  different  periods  of  pregnancy.  In  medical  practice  for 
e  induction  of  premature  labour,  after  dilatation  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
'  sponge  tents  or  Barnes's  bag,  the  membranes  are  ruptured  either  by  the 
leof  a  female  catheter,  or  by  an  instrument  of  similar  shape,  but  including 
blade  like  a  tonsil-lancet.  Unless  the  inner  membrane  or  amnion  be  opened, 
station  may  still  proceed,  and  abortion  will  not  take  place.  When  the 
embranes  are  completely  penetrated  and  the  waters  are  discharged, 
erine  action  is  invariably  induced,  but  the  time  which  elapses  from  the 
vformance  of  the  operation  to  the  commencement  of  labour  is  subject  to 
eat  variation.     Ramsbotham  states  that  he  has  known  the  uterus  begin 

act  in  ten  hours  after  the  rupture,  but  in  another  case  a  week  elapsed 
fore  its  action  commenced.  As  a  general  rule,  uterine  action  is  fully 
tablished  in  fifty  or  sixty  hours.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
lere  a  criminal  intention  exis'tfi,  so  long  a  period  is  required  for  removing 
e  contents  of  the  uterus.  The  cases  above  referred  to  were  cases  of 
lietric  practice,  in  which  there  was  no  desire  to  expose  the  female  to  the 
g'btest  risk,  and  premature  labour  was  openly  induced.  In  a  criminal 
iempt  by  a  medical  pi*actitioner,  in  which  the  woman  would  be  a  con- 
iting  party  to  the  act,  the  removal  of  the  embryo  or  foetus  might.be 
ected  in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time.  At  any  rate,  the  time  for  the 
npletion  of  abortion  could  not  be  measured  by  cases  in  which  the  uterus 
I  been  left  to  undergo  spontaneous  contraction  after  the  membranes  had 
^n  punctured,  and  the  waters  had  escaped.    There  would,  however,  be 
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great  danger  to  a  woman  in  the  necessary  manipulations  required.  Tlu 
reader  will  find  reports,  by  Tardieu,  of  numerous  cases  of  abortion  as  \ 
result  of  mechanical  means  applied  to  the  uterus,  in  the  '  Ann.  d'Hjg.'  18^ 
1,  406 ;  and  some  good  practical  remarks  bj  the  same  writer,  on  ijie  mod* 
in  which  these  inquiries  should  be  conducted,  in  the  '  Ann.  d'Hyg/  1856, 1 
141.  On  the  mechanical  means  for  procuring  abortion  and  the  results,  ae 
a  paper  by  Lex  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1866,  1,  253). 

It  is  obvious  that  this  mode  of  perpetrating  abortion  is  only  likely  t 
succeed  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  an  anatomical  knowledge  of  ih 
parts.  The  certain  death  of  the  woman  will  convert  the  crime  into  muxdei 
when  instruments  are  introduced  into  her  body  by  persons  who  u 
ignorant  of  anatomy.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  members  of  the  medics 
profession  have  on  several  occasions  misused  their  professional  knowledge 
and  have  exposed  themselves  to  prosecutions  for  this  crime.  Sometimes  th 
charge  has  been  raised  falsely,  for  the  purposes  of  extortion,  or  timmg 
misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  woman ;  at  others,  the  evidence  has  Id 
it  very  clear  that  the  charge  was  well  founded.  Medical  men  have  some 
times  freely  used  the  speculum.  When  this  instrument  has  been  im 
properly  or  unnecessarily  used  on  a  pregpiant  woman,  a  charge  of  attempte 
abortion  by  instruments  may  be  easily  raised  against  a  medical  practitkutei 
A  trial  took  place  (Exeter  Lent  Ass.  1854,  Eeg,  r.  Oriffin  and  Venn),  t 
which  it  was  charged  that  the  accused,  a  surgeon,  had  feloniously  used  m 
instrument  with  the  intent  to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  the  prosecatri] 
According  to  the  evidence,  Venn  had  on  several  occasions  passed  a  toojh 
polished  instrument  into  the  body  of  the  woman,  once  in  a  coppice  and  a 
another  time  in  a  field.  The  defence  was,  that  the  surgeon  had  merely  JtB» 
a  specalum  to  ascertain  whether  she  was  pregnant,  in  order  to  know  hoi 
to  prescribe  for  her ;  and  that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  had  ere 
intended  to  procure  abortion,  for  this  had  not  followed,  and  it  might  ]at 
been  easily  produced  by  him  at  any  period  of  pregnancy  if  he  had  wiahci 
it.  The  prisoners  were  acquitted.  Admitting  the  statements  of  tli( 
prosecutrix  and  prisoner  to  be  correct,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  i 
well-known  fact  that  a  speculum  is  not  required  for  determining  the  qne& 
tion  of  pregnancy  at  all.  This  case  conveys  a  serious  caution  to  membeD 
of  the  medical  profession. 

MEDICINAL   SUBSTANCES. 

Emvienagogues,  Ecbolics, — These  are  more  frequently  resorted  to  fv 
inducing  criminal  abortion  than  other  means ;  but  they  rarely  answer  tltf 
intended  purpose,  and  when  abortion  follows,  it  is  generally  at  the  expenae 
of  the  life  of  the  woman.  Mineral  poisons  have  been  ignorantly  employed 
for  this  nefarious  object,  and  often  with  a  fatal  result.  Among  these 
substances  may  be  mentioned  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  bichromate  d 
potash  (Hom^s  'Vierteljahrsschr.'  1866,  2,  113),  blue  vitriol  or  copper 
sulphate,  copperas  or  ferrous  sulphate,  the  preparations  of  ferric  chlcndft 
and  other  irritants.  Metallic  mercury,  which  is  generally  reputed  to  ^ 
innocent,  has  been  given  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion.  lo  one 
case  ('Lancet,'  1873, 1,  p.  339),  it  produced  no  effect  on  the  uterus, bo^ 
caused  some  severe  nervous  symptoms,  which  would  justify  the  appli<*^ 
tion  of  the  term  '  noxious '  to  this  substance.  A  man  administered  to  ^ 
girl,  set.  20,  in  the  thii*d  month  of  pregnancy,  about  four  ounces  iod 
a  half  of  metallic  mercury.  It  had  no  effect  on  the  uterus,  but  in  a^^^ 
days,  owing  to  oxidation  and  absorption  of  the  metal,  tremors  began  ^ 
affect  the  right  side  of  her  body.  Her  gait  became  unsteady,  and  she 
stumbled  in  walking.  These  symptoms  continued  unabated  for  ^ 
months,  and  then  affected  the  left  side.     She  lost  the  power  of  grtspi&E 
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tlimgB.  She  went  the  full  time,  and  the  symptoms  had  then  almost  dis- 
t])petred.  This  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  in  which  •mercury  has  heen 
giTen  for  snch  a  purpose.  It  is  woiihy  of  note  that  some  of  these  power- 
ful poisons  may  produce  violent  symptoms  and  destroy  life,  without  in 
WDj  way  affecting  the  gravid  uterus  or  its  contents.  A  woman,  mt.  22, 
hid  passed  the  fifth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  and  died,  it  was  supposed, 
b(m  the  effects  of  arsenic.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that,  with  the 
Tiew  of  producing  abortion,  she  had  been  advised  to  take  a  large  dose  of 
snenic.  She  suffered  from  severe  vomiting  and  purging,  and  died  in  seven 
iionn,  without  having  aborted.  A  large  quantity  of  arsenic  was  found  in 
the  stomach. 

The  tincture  of  ferric  chloride  has  frequently  caused  severe  symptoms, 
tnd  seriously  injured  health,  without  producing  abortion.  In  one  case 
(linooln  Sum.  Ass.  1863,  Beg,  v.  Bumble),  it  was  proved  that  this  oom- 
Wnrad  of  iron  had  been  given  in  large  doses  daily  to  a  pregnant  woman, 
vat  the  purpose  of  exciting  abortion.  It  had  not  had  this  effect,  but  it  had 
nrionsly  injured  the  health  of  the  woman.  The  prisoner  also  gave  to  her 
cmthandes  in  pills.  The  defence  was,  that  these  were  proper  medicines 
for  the  treatment  of  amenorrhcea,  under  which  it  was  alleged  she  was 
Uxmring.  The  large  doses  administered,  and  the  secrecy  with  which  the 
medicines  were  supplied,  proved  that  they  had  been  given  unlawfully,  and 
with  criminal  intent;  and  the  druggist  who  supplied  them,  kuowing  the 
pQxpose  for  which  they  were  required,  was  convicted.  Corrosive  sublimate 
iod  other  mercmial  compounds  may  cause  death,  without  in  any  way 
ndting  the  nterus  to  expel  its  contents. 

Drags,  such  as  croton  oil,  elaterium,  gamboge,  colocynth,  and  other 
fcutic  purgatives,  have  been  used  with  criminal  intent  without  causing 
tbortion.  Aloes  and  two  of  its  compounds,  hiera  ptcra,  a  mixture  of  aloes 
iadcanella  bark,  and  Pilacotia  (pUulcB  coecice)  sometimes  called '  pill  cochia ' 
^iiimztureof  aloes  and  colocynth,  are  much  used  as  purgatives  among  the 
poor.  In  large  or  repeated  doses,  they  are  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
ociting  the  uterus,  and  are  secretly  employed  for  the  purpose  of  abortion. 
Although  not  poisons  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  it  may  be  observed  of 
these  drugs,  and  of  all  purgatives  which  cause  much  straining  or  specially 
•feet  the  rectum,  that  they  may  readily  bring  on  abortion  in  the  advanced 
•Uges  of  pregnancy,  while  they  fail  in  the  earlier  stages.  For  a  notice  of 
the  specific  action  of  some  of  these  substances  see  vol.  I,  chap.  24. 

The  herbs  which  have  acquired  a  popular  repute  as  abortives  in  the 
fein  of  powdered  leaves,  infusion  or  decoction,  are  very  numerous.  Some 
tie  innocent,  such  as  pennyroyal,  broom,  and  fern  ;  others  are  pernicious; 
SBch  as  white  and  black  hellebore,  yew,  and  laburnum.  A  decoction  of 
iitoom  simply  acts  as  a  diuretic. 

The  medicinal  substances  above  described,  if  they  have  any  effect,  exert 
*a  indirect  action  on  the  uterus  by  producing  a  shock  to  the  general  system. 
^Qt  there  is  another  class  of  bodies  which  are  considered  to  act  on  the 
^tems  directly.  These  are  classed  under  the  names  of  envmenagogues  and 
^^nUcs.  As  in  certain  trials  for  criminal  abortion  some  confusion  has 
•risen  in  the  application  of  these  terms  (see  Beg.  v.  Wallis,  p.  185),  it  will 
he  necessary  to  state  here  what  is  understood  by  them.  Emmenagogvss 
(from  ifjLfjLrfyia,  the  menstrual  discharge,  and  aycoyos,  exciting)  signify  those 
i&edicines  which  excite  or  promote  the  menses.  Pereira  enumerates  among 
these  savin,  black  hellebore,  aloes,  gamboge,  rue,  madder,  stinking  goose- 
foot  {ehenopadiun  olidum),  gin,  borax,  and  for  the  most  part  substances 
which  when  taken  in  large  doses  act  as  drastic  purgatives  or  stimulating 
diuretics.  When  amenorrhoea  co-exists  with  anaemia  the  most  effectual 
emmenagogues  are   chalybeates,  or  the  preparations  of  iron,   including 
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Griffiths's  mixture.  Echolics' (irom.  hcfiokiov,  a  medicine  which  causes  abo 
tion  or  the  expulMon  of  the  foetus)  imply  medicines  which  operate  direct 
as  abortives.  They  excite  nterine  contractions  and  thereby  promote  ti 
expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  uterus. 

Pereira  justly  observes  that '  ecbolics  are  essentially  distinguished  frG 
emmenagogues  by  this  circumstance,  that  while  the  latter  stimulate  t 
vascular  system  (blood-circulation)  of  the  uterus,  the  former  excite  t 
uterine  muscular  fibres  to  contraction.  Ecbolics,  therefore,  are  tro 
abortives,  they  promote  the  expulsion  of  substances  contained  in  t 
uterine  cavity :  such  as  the  foetus,  the  placenta,  hydatids,  clots  of  bloc 
&c  The  number  of  ecbolics  known  is  very  small.  Indeed,  the  only  knon 
unequivocal  agent  of  this  kind  is  ergoL  The  ergot  in  ordinary  use  is  th 
of  rye;  but  the  ergot  of  wheat  is  said  to  be  equally  effectual,  and  t 
same  perhaps  may  be  stated  of  the  ergot  of  all  grasses.  Borax  and  ad 
racemosa  are  also  said  to  act  as  ecbolics.  According  to  the  editor's  ex{ 
rience,  a  mixture  of  the  watery  extract  of  aloes  and  f en*ic  chloride  in  ]ax\ 
doses  is  a  favourite  aboHifacicnt  among  abortion- mongers.  Should  tl 
fail  of  its  effect,  ergot  is  given  at  a  later  stage  of  pregnancy ;  and  if  tl 
also  fails  to  secure  the  desired  result,  instrumental  means  are  employed. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  other  substances  derived  from  the  veg 
table,  animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  which  have  been  employed  f 
procuring  abortion,  and  on  the  specific  effects  of  these  agents  when  a 
ministered  to  pregnant  women,  medical  opinions  may  be  required.  Sni 
are  yew  leaves,  grains  of  paradise,  tansy,  hellebore  (white  and  black),  squil] 
penn^-royal,  cantharides,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  iron-filings.  The  sol 
Htanced  vary  with  the  locality.  The  native  Indian  abortionists  employ  tl 
following  drugs :  camphor,  the  juice  of  the  jeata,  thejnulberry,  sodseajeeni 
root,  as  well  as  pan  root,  a  species  of  pepper.  These  act  chiefly  as  irritaiU 
upon  the  system,  although  they  are  supposed  to  have  a  specific  effect  ca 
the  uterus  as  ecbolics.  The  English  herbs  on  which  medical  opinions  xnaj 
be  required  ai*e  chiefly  rue,  pennyroyal,  savin,  and  tansy. 

Bue  (Buia  graveolens).  This  common  gai*den  plant  has  been  much  usee 
in  the  form  of  decoction.  Tardieu  reported  three  cases  in  which  a  strong 
decoction  of  rue  produced  abortion  at  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  about  the  oitt 
month  of  pregnancy  respectively,  and  the  women  recovered.  ('  Ann.  d'Hjg. 
1855,  1,  403.)  Among  the  symptoms  caused  by  rue  when  taken  for  the 
purposes  of  abortion  are  profuse  salivation  and  great  swelling  of  the  toogna 
Abortion  has  slowly  taken  place  after  five  or  six  days.  There  has  been  so 
inflammation  of  the  uterus,  but  the  woman  has  not  recovered  from  the 
effects  for  a  long  time.  (Horn's  '  Viei-tel jahrsschr.'  1866, 1, 233.)  Eue  acte 
most  powerfully  when  taken  in  the  fresh  state.  The  active  principle 
appears  to  be  a  volatile  oil,  which  gives  the  peculiar  odour  to  the  pltf^ 
The  oil  is  most  abundant  in  the  seeds.  In  the  event  of  the  leaves  being 
taken,  the  best  evidence  will  be  furnished  by  their  botanical  characters. 

Pennyroyal  (Mentha  Fulegium,)  This  is  a  variety  of  mint  It  ^ 
formerly  used  in  medicine  in  infusion  under  the  name  of  pennyroyal  water- 
Its  properties  are  owing  to  an  essential  oil  which  may  be  distilled  from  A^ 
loaves.  The  odour  of  the  oil  as  well  as  of  the  leaves  closely  resemUes  ^ 
of  peppermint.  The  oil  mixed  with  nine  parts  of  spirit  forms  the  SfHiitos 
Pulegii  or  essence  of  pennyroyal.  The  infusion,  under  the  name  of  pemtf* 
royal  tea  or  pennyroyal  water,  is  used  as  a  popular  remedy  for  obstmctcA 
menstruation,  and  it  has  also  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  abortion ;  hat  it 
has  neither  emmenagogue  nor  ecbolic  properties,  and  is  not  now  employed 
for  any  purpose  by  medical  practitioners.  It  is  a  warm  stomachic,  like  ib 
other  mints,  and  its  place  in  pharmacy  is  now  supplied  by  peppermin' 
water. 
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Any  notice  of  this  snbstance  here  wonld  have  been  quite  unnecessary, 
bat  for  the  fact  that  in  a  trial  for  criminal  abortion  (Reg,  y.  Wallisj  1871, 
infra)  strongly  abortive  properties  were  incorrectly  assigned  to  it ;  and  it 
waa  deacribed  as  a  highly  noxious  substance.  Pennyroyal  infusion  or  tea 
bas  no  more  effect  than  peppermint,  spearmint,  or  camphor- water :  and 
viib  regard  to  the  essential  oil,  of  which  the  fresh  herb  contains  about  one 
per  cent.,  Pereira  describes  it  as  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  emmena- 
gogae,  in  doses  of  from  two  drops  to  five  drops.  No  author  assigns  to  it 
ecbolic  properties,  and  this  is  really  the  point  for  inquiry  in  a  case  of  alleged 
criminal  abortion.  A  medical  witness  at  the  trial  above  referred  to,  stated 
thai  pennyroyal  would  produce  abortion,  but  admitted  in  cross-examination 
that  ne  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  its  properties,  and  unless  taken  for 
aome  time  and  of  considerable  strength,  it  would  have  no  effect  at  all. 

This  witness  appears  to  have  based  his  opinion  of  the  abortive  properties 
<3^  pemiyroyal  on  the  following  case  (Beck's  *  Med.  Jur.').  At  the  Ghelms- 
ibrd  Asfflzes  in  1820,  a  man  is  reported  to  have  been  convicted  of  administer- 
ing ateel-filings  and  pennyroyal  water  with  intent  to  procure  abortion;  but 
it  did  not  appear  that  abortion  was  produced  or  that  the  pennyroyal  water 
had  toy  noxious  effects.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  under  the  direction 
of  the  judge  that  if  the  intent  in  administering  was  to  procure  abortion, 
ftithoagh  the  drugs  might  be  incapable  of  producing  such  an  effect,  still  he 
wosld  be  guilty,  under  the  statute  (p.  179).  The  degree  of  reliance  to  be 
phoed  on  this  case  as  proving  the  ecbolic  properties  of  pennyroyal  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  following  case : — '  Dr.  Watkms  relates  a  case  in  which  the 
Bare  odour  of  it  (pennyroyal)  produced  abortion  in  a  delicate  woman  at 
the  fourth  month.'  (Beck's  ^  Med.  Jur.'  1,  434.)  Beck  gives  no  support  to 
thia  theory.  He  merely  states  of  pennyroyal  that  it  is  reputed  by  some 
to  be  a  powerful  abortive,  and  then  quotes  a  note  of  the  Chelmsford  case. 

Medical  witnesses  should  be  careful  in  giving  evidence  on  these  occa- 
tiona  in  reference  to  the  properties  of  drugs.  They  have  to  consider  in  all 
<*8e8  of  alleged  criminal  abortion  by  drugs,  whether  the  substance  is  noxious 
^whether  it  is  an  emmenagogue  or  really  an  ecbolic.  They  should  base 
their  opinions  either  on  actual  pei'sonal  experience  or  on  the  authority 
^  those  who  have  studied  the  effects  of  the  drugs,  otherwise  counsel 
Jnty  he  greatly  misled  in  placing  the  facts  before  the  Court.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  Beg,  v.  Wcdlisy  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  stated  that  he 
should  show  by  the  opinions  of  good  medical  witnesses,  whose  evidence  on 
thia  point  was  remarkably  strong,  that  pennyroyal  was  a  well-known  herb 
*Qd '  one  calculated  and  well  known  to  be  calculated  to  procure  abortion.' 
^  first  edition  of  this  work  was  misquoted  in  order  to  support  this  in- 
coireet  view,  whereas  all  that  was  there  stated  respecting  pennyroyal,  was 
^  it  was  one  of  those  substances  which  had  acquired  '  popular  repute  ' 
for  procuring  abortion.  (*  Prin.  and  Prac.  of  Med.  Jur.'  p.  782.)  It  was 
^ot  described  as  an  emmenagogue  or  ecbolic,  nor  as  a  substance  having  any 
^bortife  or  noxious  properties. 

The  case  which  has  given  rise  to  these  remarks  is  of  some  interest  in 
^  medioo-legal  point  of  view,  Beg,  v.  WdUis  (Winchester  Aut.  Ass.  1871). 
^  aolicitor  was  charged  with  administering,  or  causing  to  be  administered, 
to  a  kdy  pregpumt  by  him,  certain  noxious  drugs,  namely,  the  infusion  of 
pamjToysd  and  a  quantity  of  *  Griffiths's  mixture,'  with  intent  to  procure 
^bordon.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  prisoner  had  procured  from  a 
^buggist  the  two  substances  mentioned,  and  had  handed  them  to  the  lady. 
She  subsequently  had  a  miscarriage,  and  the  prisoner  was  present  soon 
«fter  the  delivery,  but  the  body  of  the  child  was  not  forthcoming.  The 
hdj  had  reached  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  and  prior  to  the  mis- 
cairiage,  there  were  no  urgent  symptoms  of  vomiting,  purging,  or  pain, 
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snch  as  irritant  sabstances,  given  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  abortion,  c( 
monlj  produce.  She  soon  recovered  without  any  bad  symptom.  Tli 
was  nothing  to  show  that  mechanical  violence  had  been  used  or  drugs  < 
powerful  kmd,  taken  by  her.  She  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  ha 
exercise  up  to  almost  iJie  date  of  the  miscarriage ;  and  it  was  alleged 
the  defence  that  at  this  time  she  had  met  with  an  accident  or  had  snatai 
a  shock  while  riding,  which  might  account  for  the  premature  confinemi 
It  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  had  procured  the  leaves  of  pennyrq 
and  also  a  bottle  of  a  compound  of  iron  and  myrrh  called  Griffiths's  nuxti 
assigning  an  untrue  reason  for  procuring  them,  and  had  handed  them  to 
lady.  The  medical  evidence  at  the  trial  chiefly  turned  upon  the  qniesi 
whether  pennyroyal  and  Griffiths*s  mixture  were  such  substances  as  wo 
produce  abortion.  Some  medical  witnesses  called  for  the  prosecution 
posed  that  they  would  ;  others  said  that  they  would  not  act  on  the  nte 
to  expel  the  contents.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of 
ministering  the  drugs.  The  remarkable  part  of  this  case  is  the  oonflici 
medical  opinion  on  the  properties  of  such  substances  as  pennyroyal  i 
Griffiths's  mixture.  With  regard  to  this  mixture  there  is  no  instK 
recorded  of  its  having  had  any  effect  on  the  uterus  of  a  pregnant  won 
as  an  abortive ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  could  lead  to  such  a  rev 
Griffiths's  mixture  has  been  long  used  in  medicine  as  a  chalybeate  toa 
It  is  a  saccharine  ferrous  carbonate,  having  no  action  on  the  uterus  as 
ecbolic,  although  often  given  to  women  not  pregnant  as  an  emmenagog 
A  small  dose  would  do  no  injury,  but  a  large  dose  might  cause  nam 
and  vomiting.  In  this  case  the  prosecutrix  was  called  as  a  witness,! 
she  stated  that  Ghdffiths's  mixture  had  been  procured  for  her  by  the  prisoi 
at  her  request.  She  had  copied  the  formula  from  a  medicinal  book.  G 
had  taken  only  two  doses  of  it,  but  had  taken  none  of  the  pennyxir 
which  had  been  provided  in  the  state  of  leaves. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  stated  that  the  iron  and  mynb  a 
tained  in  Griffiths's  mixture  were  *  clearly  abortive  in  their  character ; '  a 
that  the  pennyroyal  infusion  was  *  sufficient  to  procure  abortion.*  T 
medical  evidence  adduced  to  support  this  statement  broke  down  on  croi 
examination,  and  was  directly  contradicted  by  the  evidences  of  Hid 
Tyler- Smith,  and  Barnes.  They  all  agreed  that  Griffiths's  mixture  i* 
a  good  iron  tonic,  that  it  was  not  an  abortive,  and  in  the  small  qnanti 
taken  by  the  prosecutrix  could  have  had  no  effect  in  causing  abortion 
this  case.  They  also  stated  that  pennyroyal  was  not  a  noxious  substanf 
although  classed  by  some  writers  as  an  emmenagogne,  and  probably  vs 
for  the  purpose  by  ignorant  women,  it  had  no  effect  in  producing  ahortio 
Some  confusion  appears  to  have  arisen  in  this  case  respecting  the  meanii 
of  the  term  emmenagogne*  It  was  evidently  treated  by  some  of  ti 
witnesses  as  synonymous  with  ecbolic  or  abortive,  whereas  its  significatit 
is  widely  different  (p.  183). 

Samn  {Juniperus  Sabina),  Oil  of  Savin. — The  properties  of  this  sal 
stance  as  a  vegetable  irritant  poison  have  been  elsewhere  described  (toL 
p.  336).  Writers  on  Materia  Medica  ascribe  to  it  emmenagogne  propeHtf 
i.e.  that  it  is  an  excitant  to  the  blood-vessels  of  the  uterus,  and  is  nsefol  i 
certain  cases  of  disordered  menstruation.  Pereira  places  it  among  tl 
emmenagogues,  but  does  not  assign  to  it  any  ecbolic  propertiea  It  ^ 
not  excite  uterine  contractions  like  the  ergot  of  rye,  and  is  not  used  for  ** 
purpose  of  aiding  parturition.  It  would  not  be  given  to  a  woman  in  tl 
pregnant  state,  for  its  operation  as  an  irritant  might  affect  the  iron 
indirectly  and  lead  to  abortion.  It  has  been  long  known  and  employed 
a  popular  abortive,  the  tops  being  used  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  deooctic 
Under  these  circumstances  it  commonly  acts  as  an  irritant  poison,  cantt 
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seyere  pain,  with  yomiting  and  purging.  The  woman  may  die  undelivered, 
or  the  fodtas  may  be  expelled  dead,  and  the  woman  afterwards  die  from  the 
ixritant  effects  produced  on  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

The  fatal  irritant  jaction  of  savin  will  be  evident  from  the  following 
nse.    In  1845,  the  deceased,  a  healthy  woman,  had  reached  about  the 
wrontli  month  of  pregnancy.     She  was  very  well  on  the  Friday,  but  was 
seiied  with  vomiting  on  the  Saturday ;  and  she  stated  that  she  had  taken 
nothing  to 'produce  this.    The  vomiting  continued  throughout  Sunday,  and 
was  of  a  green  colour.     She  was  first  seen  by  a  medical  man  on  Sunday 
erening.    The  symptoms  were  those  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  with  great  anxiety :  pulse  150.     The  green  colour  of  the  vomited 
matter  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  owing  to  bile.     The  vomiting  appears 
to  have  continued  at  intervals,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  there  was  any 
violent  purging.    Labour  supervened  on  Wednesday.     The  child  was  born 
imng,  but  soon  died.   The  female  died  on  the  Thursday,  t.6.  five  days  after 
haring  taken  the  poison,  for  there  was  no  proof  that  any  savin  could 
have  been  taken  after  Saturday.      The  brain   and  lungs  were  healthy, 
eioept  that  the  air-tubes  had  a  dark  red  colour ;  the  heart  was  flabby ; 
the  blood  was  generally  fluid.     The  lining  membrane  of  the  gullet  was 
Toddened,  and  had  on  it  ecchymosed  patches.     Half  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, from  the  cardiac  orifice  upwards,  presented  a  dark  red  arborescent 
injection,  with  slight  patches  of  ecchymosis  ;  but  there  was  no  erosion  or 
ulceration.    In  the  stomach  a  large  patch  of  redness,  about  three  inches  in 
•kogth,  extended  from  the  greater  curvature  towards  the  pylorus.     The 
yenels  of  the  mucous  membrane  were  considerably  injected,  forming 
infiltrated  patches,  especially  about  the  lesser  curvature,  extending  towards 
the  cardiac  end ;  but  there  was  no  ulceration  or  erosion.     The  stomach 
contained  nearly  eight  ounces  of  a  g^reenish  fluid,  of  the  appearance  and 
tt)n8i8tency  of  green-pea  soup.     By  examining  a  portion  of  the  washed 
y^etable  substance  under  a  microscope,  and  by  drying  a  portion,  rubbing 
^  and  observing  the  odour,  clear  evidence  was  obtained  that  the  green 
colour  was  owing  to  the  diffusion  of  finely  triturated  savin-powder.     (See 
fig.  35,  vol.  1,  p.  336.)  ■  The  interior  of  the  duodenum,  especially  towards 
«e  pylorus,  was  intensely,  inflamed,   being  of  the  colour  of  cinnabar. 
Pitches  of  inflammation  were  found  throughout  the  other  portions  of  the 
intestines.     There  was  some  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  chiefly  of  the 

rpart  of  the  intestines  and  omentum.  The  kidneys  were  inflamed,  and 
-  lark  red  colour ;  the  bladder  was  healthy.  Green-coloured  mucous 
inatter,  containing  savin,  was  found  in  the  duodenum,  but  not  in  the  l9wer 
firt  of  the  intestines.  ('Med.  Ghiz.'  36,  p.  64S,)  The  quantity  of  poison 
ti^ken  by  the  deceased  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  must  have  been 
hrge.  The  quantity  remaining  in  the  stomach  after  five  days,  under 
fi^ent  vomiting,  was  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  grains. 

In  another  case,  a  pregnant  female,  eight  hours  after  she  had  taken 
savin,  was  found  lying  on  her  back,  perfectly  insensible,  and  breathing 
stertorously.     She   had  been   suddenly  seized  with   vomiting,   and  this 
<itmtinued  for  some  time.     At  first  the  case  was  thoaght  to  be  one  of 
TQerperal  convulsions.    Labour  came  on,  and  she  died  in  about  four  hours, 
<hring  a  fit  of  pain.     She  appeared  to  be  between  the  seventh  and  eighth 
iBonths  of  pregnancy,  and  the  child  was  bom  dead.    On  inspection,  twenty- 
faor  hours  after  death,  the  brain  was  found  gorged  with  black  fluid  blood. 
The  stomach  was  paler  than  usual,  excepting  in  one  or  two  spots,  which 
Were  red,  as  if  blood  had  been  effused  into  the  mucous  tissue.   It  contained 
four  ounces  of  an  acid  liquid  of  a  brownish-green  colour.     This,  on  dis- 
tillation, yielded  an  opaque  liquid,  from  which  a  few  drops  of  a  yellow  oil 
were  separated  by  means  of  ether.      Some  sediment  found  in  a  bottle 
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presented,  under  the  microscope,  the  characters  of  powdered  savin. 
(*  Lancet,'  June  14,  1845,  p.  677.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  thia  was 
the  cause  of  death.  The  action  of  the  poison  appears  to  have  been,  in  the 
first  instance,  like  that  of  an  irritant,  and  just  before  death  like  that  of  a 
narcotic. 

The  symptoms  are  not  always  those  of  an  irritant.  In  some  exeeptioni] 
instances,  as  in  the  subjoined  case,  the  action  of  the  poison  was  spent  on 
the  nervous  system.  A  young  woman,  advanced  to  the  eighth  month  of 
pregnancy,  secretly  took  this  substance  for  an  abortive.  A  medical  man  who 
was  called  to  see  her,  found  her  with  the  teeth  tightly  clenched,  and  nnaUe 
to  swallow.  There  wei*e  tetanic  convulsions,  and  the  body  was  sUghtlf 
arched  forwards.  She  died,  as  was  at  first  supposed,  from  stiychniiie 
poisoning;  but  on  examining  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  a 
bottle  containing  a  mixture,  part  of  which  she  had  taken  before  death, 
Tidy  found  a  large  quantity  of  savin,  from  the  effects  of  which  there  waa 
no  doubt  she  had  died.  There  was  no  strychnine.  (*  Lancet,'  1872, 2,  p.  41.) 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  under  a  fatal  dose  of  this  drug,  sufficient  to 
act  as  a  special  poison^  a  woman  even  advanced  so  far  as  the  eighth  montk 
of  pregnancy  may  die  without  any  effect  being  produced  on  the  womb. 

The  powdered  leaves  are  the  form  in  which  savin  is  usually  given  as  a 
popular  abortive,  and  the  above  cases  show  the  dangerous  effects  to  the 
woman  and  child.  The  leaves  of  savin  are  readily  obtainable  in  gardena. 
They  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  decoction.  The  former  ia  the 
most  powerful.  Savin  may  also  be  given  as  a  tincture,  or  as  an  essential  oil 
In  all  these  forms,  in  lai*ge  or  frequently  repeated  doses,  it  has  an  iiritani 
action.  The  powdered  leaves  are  not  used  in  medical  practice.  The  doae 
as  an  emmcnagogue  would  be  from  five  to  fifteen  grains — the  medicinal  dose 
of  the  oil  is  from  two  to  six  minims,  and  of  the  tincture  {Tinct  Sabkm, 
B.P.)  is  from  twenty  minims  to  one  fluid  drachm.  This  holds  the  oil  and 
i*esin  dissolved.  The  leaves  of  savin  may  be  identified  by  their  peculiar 
odour  when  rubbed,  and  also  by  their  appearance  under  the  microfloopa 
(See  vol.  1,  p.  336.) 

Cases  in  which  the  oil  of  savin  has  been  administered  for  the  porpoae 
of  abortion  ai-e  not  very  common.  In  Beg.  v.  Pascoe  (Cornwall  Lent  A» 
1852)  a  medical  man  was  convicted  of  administering  oil  of  savin  to  awomia 
with  intent  to  procure  miscarriage.  The  proof  of  intent  rested  partly  ca 
medical  and  partly  on  moral  circumstances.  It  appeared  that  the  prisoner 
had  given  fourteen  drops  of  the  oil,  divided  into  three  doses,  dailj^-* 
<[uantity  which,  according  to  the  medical  evidence  at  the  trial,  was  greater 
than  should  have  been  prescribed  for  any  lawful  purpose.  The  medicinii 
<lose,  as  an  emmenagogue,  on  the  authority  of  Christison,  is  from  two  to 
five  minima,  and  according  to  Pereira  from  two  to  six  drops.  The  quanti^ 
given  by  the  prisoner,  although  a  full  dose,  was  not,  therefore,  greater 
than  these  authorities  recommend ;  and  his  criminality  appears  to  hafe 
rested  not  so  much  on  the  dose  given,  as  on  the  question  whether  he  knet 
or,  as  a  medical  man,  had  reason  to  suspect  that  the  female  for  whom  he 
pi*e8cribed  it  was  pregnant.  No  medical  authority  would  recommend  cil 
of  seLxin  in  full  doses  for  pregnant  women ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  pregnancy  in  a  special  case,  medical  men  ^ 
i*easonably  pi-esumed  to  have  better  means  of  satisfying  themselves  tfa>B 
non-pi*ofessional  persons.  The  prisoner's  innocence,  therefore,  rested  <• 
the  presumption  that  he  implicitly  believed  what  the  prosecutrix  toldhiifl 
regarding  her  condition, — that  he  had  no  reason  to  suspect  her  pregnancy, 
and  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  select  and  prescribe  a  medicine  wUe» 
certainly  has  an  evil  reputation,  and  is  rarely  used  by  regular  practitioneia 
According  to  the  evidence  of  the  prosecutrix,  she  informed  the  priaontf 
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thai  she  liad  disease  of  the  heart  and  liver,  and  that  nothing  more  was 
the  matter  with  her.  There  can,  it  appeared  to  the  author,  he  no  donbt 
that  the  oil  was  administered  with  a  guilty  intention.  Every  qualified 
practitioner,  acting  bond  fide,  would  undoubtedly  satisfy  himself  that  a 
jonng  woman  whose  menses  were  obstructed  was  not  pregnant,  before  he 
prescribed  full  doses  of  this  oil  three  times  a  day,  or  he  would  fairly  lay 
himself  open  to  a  suspicion  of  criminality.  If  pregnancy — a  frequent  cause 
of  obstructed  menstruation — were  only  stispected,  this  would  be  sufficient 
to  deter  a  practitioner  of  common  prudence  from  prescribing,  in  any  dose« 
a  drug  which  may  exert  a  serious  action  on  the  uterine  system.  ('  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  Ap.  17,  1852,  p.  104.)  On  the  Northern  Circuit,  Dec. 
1853  (Beg,  t.  Moore),  a  mAn  was  tried  and  convicted  of  administering  oil 
of  savin  to  a  pregnant  woman.  It  made  her  very  ill,  but  did  not  produce 
abortion. 

The  oil  of  savin  is  obtained  in  the  proportion  of  about  3  per  cent,  by 
we^bt  by  the  distillation  of  the  tops.  It  has  a  yellowish  colour,  and  the 
peooHar  terebinthinate  odour  of  the  plant,  by  which  alone  it  may  be  recog- 
niasd.  It  may  be  separated  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  agitating 
ftem  with  its  volume  of  ether,  in  which  the  oil  is  very  soluble.  The  ether 
mar  be  afterwards  removed  by  distillation.  The  odour  of  the  oil  is  stated 
to  have  been  perceived  in  the  blood  and  in  the  cavities  of  the  body.  This 
maj  be  regaa*ded  as  the  best  test  of  its  presence.  (Horn's  '  Yiertel- 
jsbsachr.'  1866,  1,  241.)  The  oil  of  savin  forms  a  turbid  mixture  with 
lUioL  When  treated  with  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  acquires  a 
dark  brown  colour,  and  when  this  mixture  is  added  to  distilled  water,  a 
fane  white  precipitate  separates. 

TjCMoceium  vulgare.  Oil  of  tansy.  Tansy. — Hartshome  states  that  in 
the  United  States  the  oil  of  tansy  has  acquu*ed  the  character  of  a  popular 
ihortive,  and  has  caused  death  in  several  instances.  In  England  this  oil, 
iBd  the  herb,  have  been  chiefly  employed  for  the  purpose  of  expelling 
vonns.  Pereira  quotes  a  case  in  which  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil  proved 
fital.  The  symptoms  were  spasms,  with  convulsive  movements  and  im- 
peded respiration ;  no  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  was  discovered 
i^xm  dissection.  The  cases  referred  to  by  Hartshome  are — 1.  A  teaspoon- 
til  of  the  volatile  oil  was  taken  by  a  girl  in  mistake  for  the  essence.  She 
complained  of  ^ddiness,  and  became  insensible  in  ten  minutes ;  convulsions 
came  on,  with  frothing  at  the  mouth,  difficult  respiration,  and  irregular 

eae;  and  she  died  in  one  hour  after  taking  the  oil.  (*  Amer.  Jour.  Med. 
'  July,  1852,  p.  279.)  2.  The  second  case  occurred  to  Dalton,  and 
is  reported  by  him  in  the  same  journal  for  Jan.  1852,  p.  136.  A  healthy- 
looking  girl,  8Bt  21,  took  eleven  drachms  of  oil  of  tansy  about  six  hours 
tfter  a  hearty  dinner.  She  was  found  insensible,  and  in  convulsions,  soon 
tfter  she  had  taken  the  drug.  She  died  in  three  hours  and  a  half.  A 
•trong  odour  of  tansy  was  observed  in  the  breath  before  death,  and  on 
inspection  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  stomach,  and  even  the  interior  of  the 
heart.  The  uterus  contained  a  well-formed  foetus  about  four  months  old, 
irbich  did  not,  either  in  itself  or  its  membranes,  present  any  evidence  of 
loving  been  disturbed.  3.  In  a  third  case  (*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc'  May, 
1835),  a  woman  but  a  few  weeks  pregnant,  took  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil, 
md  did  not  entirely  lose  her  consciousness  until  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
bad  elapsed,  although  she  was  convulsed  at  intervals  before  that  time. 
Sbe  died  without  abortion  being  produced,  within  two  hours  after  taking 
the  poison.  (For  another  case  see  *  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  April  13, 1861.) 
These  facts  show,  tbat  while  oil  of  tansy  possesses  no  specific  action  on  the 
uterus  as  an  abortive,  and  does  not  even  affect  this  organ  or  its  contentf; 
by  sympathy,  it  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  powerful  poison  on  the  brain  and 
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nervons  system,  and  of  destroying  life  rapidly.  The  oil  would  be  easily 
i^ecognized,  either  before  or  after  distillation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
by  its  peculiar  and  penetrating  odour.  It  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  and  this 
may  be  employed  for  its  separation. 

Saffron,  a  decoction  of  the  dried  stigmas  of  safEron  (Crocus  sativus)  bas 
been  employed  as  a  popular  abortive.  Thomsen  has  reported  a  case  in 
which  abortion  occurred  in  a  woman  who  had  taken  repeated  doses  of  a 
decoction  of  saffron  with  starch.  There  was  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  manipulations  per  vaginam  had  also  been  resorted  to,  and  these  may 
have  had  the  principal  share  in  bringing  about  the  result.  (Horn's 
'  Vierteljahrsschr.*  Oct.  1864,  p,  315.)  According  to  Pereira,  although 
saffron  was  formerly  used  as  an  emmenagogue  and  to  promote  uterine 
contractions,  it  is  not  established  by  any  trustworthy  observations  that  it 
possesses  any  medicinal  properties.  In  modem  medicine  its  chief  use  is 
to  give  colour  and  flavour  to  liquids.  It  has  been  observed,  that  when 
administered  to  pregnant  women,  the  yellow  oolouring-matter  has  heen 
absorbed,  and  the  foetus  in  utero  has  been  stained  with  it.  This  appea^ 
ance  in  the  body  of  the  foetus  might  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  its  use,  alihongh 
no  injury  to  the  woman  may  have  resulted. 

In  addition  to  these  substances  various  medicinal  preparations  not 
known  to  have  any  action  on  the  impregnated  uterus  have  been  employed 
as  abortives. 

Asarum  EuropcBum,     A»arahacca, — The  powdered  leaves  of  this  plant 
were  formerly  used  in  medicine.    The  leaves  as  well  as  the  root  are  iniiant 
and  acrid,  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  essential  oil.    They  have  an  aromatic 
and  bitter  taste.     In  doses  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  these  pi«- 
parations  excite  vomiting,  purging,  and  griping  pains.     Like  other  acrid 
or  irritant  substances,  they  may  lead  indirectly  to  abortion  by  their  effects 
on  the  general  system^  but  they  have  no  specific  action  on  the  uteroSi 
Maschka  met  with  the  following  case,  in  which  a  decoction  of  the  kaves, 
taken  by  a  pregnant  woman,  was  followed  by  death  without  causing  abortion. 
A   woman   who   had  reached   the  fourth  month  of  her  pregnancy  was 
advised  to  take  a  decoction  of  asamm  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  abortion. 
Pains  in  the  abdomen  were  followed  by  oonvuLsions,  which  proved  fatal  on 
the  second  day.     The  coats  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  were  foand 
softened  and  reddened.    The  stomach  contained  a  pasty-looking  substance^ 
without  any  appearance  of  leaves,  roots,  or  seeds.    The  kidneys  were  mndi 
diseased,  and  in  the  uterus  there  was  a  four  months'  foetus.     The  oontenti 
of  the  stomach  were  examined   chemically,  but  nothing  was  found  to 
throw  a  light  on  the  cause  of  death.     The  fact  that  she  had  taken  a 
decoction  of  asarum  was  rendered  probable  by  the  evidence  of  witnesses; 
but  it  had  not  produced  the  usual  effects  of  vomiting  and  purging.  Maschb 
ascribed  death  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  kidneys,  leading  to  uneiaic 
poisoning  of  the  blood.     This  had,  in  his  opinion,  caused  eclampsia  groxir 
darum  and  death.     (Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschr.*  1865,  1,  54.) 

In  1856,  a  medical  man  was  convicted  at  the  Cent.  Crim.  Gonit  of 
Sydney  of  administering  extract  of  belladonna  as  a  suppository,  in  order  to 
excite  abortion.  In  a  case  which  occurred  in  France  potassium  iodide  was 
pronounced  by  three  medical  men  to  be  an  abortive  (*  Med  .Times  and  Gas.' 
Jan.  29,  1859),  but  the  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  not  given.  None  of 
these  substances  have  any  influence  on  the  uterus,  except  in  affecting  it 
indirectly  by  their  irritant  action  on  the  system.  For  the  action  of  sulfioit 
of  potash  on  pregnant  women,  see  vol.  1,  p.  241. 

The  root  of  the  common  parsley,  guaiacum  resin,  and  cantharides  are 
also  stimulant  uterine  emmenagogues. 
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CHAPTER  65. 

SPECIFIC  AB0RTIVB8 — ERGOT  OF  BYE — ITS  PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  CHARAC- 
TEBS — LOCAL  APPLICATIONS — ABORTION  FROM  INJECTIONS — SIGNS  OF  ABORTION 
nc  THE  LIVING  AND  DEAD  BODY — PERITONITIS — FEIGNED  ABORTION — LEGAL 
BELATIONS — WHAT  ARE  NOXIOUS  SUBSTANCES? — INDUCTION  OF  PREMATURE 
LABOUR — ^ABORTION  OF  MONSTERS,  MOLES,  AND  HYDATIDS — EXTRA-UTERINB 
ItETATIOK  — TESTS  FOR  BLOOD  AND  AMNIOTIC  LIQUID  IN  CASES  OF  ABORTION. 

Specific  Abortives.  Ecbolics.  Ergot  of  Bye.  Spurred  Bye  (Secale  cor- 
nukm). — The  substance  called  Ergot  is  a  diseased  growth  on  the  grain  or 
leed  of  lye,  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus.  In  powder,  infusion,  or  tincture, 
H  baa  been  for  some  time  used  by  medical  practitioners  to  excite  the  action 
o(  the  uterus  and  aid  parturition.  It  is  also  used  for  a  similar  purpose 
ontnimals  in  veterinary  practice.  A  trial  which  took  place  at  the  Cent. 
Grim.  Court  in  July,  18/1,  shows  that  *  herbalists '  and  *  spiritualists  * 
tie  well  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  ergot  as  an  abortive,  and  are 
mdy  to  supply  it  in  secrecy  {Beg.  v.  De  Baddeley  and  wife) .  The  prisoners 
in  iitis  case  were  indicted  for  unlawfully  supplying  a  certain  noxious 
drug— namely,  ergot  of  rye,  knowing  that  it  was  intended  to  procure 
tbordon.  An  advertisement  was  inserted  in  a  spiritualist  journal  inviting 
people  to  consult  at  that  house  '  Madame  De  Baddeley,  the  celebrated 
dumyante.'  From  what  was  alleged  to  be  transacted  there,  the  police 
vere  induced  to  send  a  woman  to  consult  the  prisoners,  and  to  concoct 
&  Btory  which  might  elicit  their  '  spiritual '  mode  of  procedure.  After 
being  put  into  a  state  of  so-called  '  clairvoyance '  the  female  prisoner 
iidviiied  the  applicant  what  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  young  woman  whom  she 
bad  mentioned,  and  gave  her  a  quantity  of  ergot  of  rye  to  procure  abortion. 
In  ally  62.  was  paid  to  the  prisoners.  The  drug  was  at  once  handed  over 
to  the  police.  They  were  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  twelve  months' 
im{ni8onment. 

Ergot  of  rye  has  been  found  to  bring  on  contractions  of  the  uterus  at 
tti  advanced  stage  of  gestation,  or  when  efforts  at  parturition  had  already 
commenced.  There  is,  however,  some  difference  of  opinion  respecting  its 
specific  ecbolic  properties.  According  to  Lee  it  has  no  effect  in  the  early 
iUges  of  gestation,  although  given  in  large  doses.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  25, 
p.  10;  see  also  '  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  53,  p.  27.)  Kluge  found 
that  its  properties  varied  according  to  whether  it  was  gathered  before  or 
^fter  harvest ;  in  the  former  case  it  had  an  energetic  action,  while  in  the 
^iter  it  was  powerless.  Beatty  states  that  when  used  in  obstetric  practice 
it  ig  liable,  by  absorption  into  the  system  of  the  mother,  which  may  take 
place  withm  two  hours,  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  child.  Q  Dub.  Med. 
Jour.'  May,  1844,  p.  202.)  This  question  was  referred  by  the  French 
Government  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1845,  as  there  was  reason  to 
think  that,  under  its  employment  in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  children 
'^ere  frequently  bom  dead.  (*Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1846,  1,  204;  see  also 
*Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  680.)  In  confirmation  of  Beatty's  statement, 
^'Clintock  and  Hardy  report,  that,  out  of  thirty  cases  iu  which  it  was 
administered,  twenty  children  were  bom  dead.  (*  Practical  Observations,' 
p-  95.)  Ramsbotham  considered  that  the  drug  might  operate  fatally  on  a 
child  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  administered ;  but 
^hat,  unless  it  excited  the  expulsive  action  of  the  uterus,  it  had  no  effect  on 
^  child's  system.  (Op.  cit.  p.  319  ;  also  cases  in  *  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Jour.'  vol.  53,  p.  142.)     According  to  Millet,  in  commenced  or  imminent 
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abortion,  ergot  procures  a  safe  and  prompt  termination ;  and  be  never  mi 
witb  a  case  in  whicb  it  injured  tbe  cbild.  (*  Med.  Chir.  Rev.'  July,  18& 
p.  41.)  This  was  also  the  result  of  tbe  experience  of  Uvedale  W« 
contained  in  a  paper  read  before  tbe  Obstetrical  Society  (Jnly,  1861 
Between  Dec.  1855  and  June  1861  he  had  attended  734  labours,  in  172  < 
whicb  ergot  was  given.  Including  one  case  of  twins,  173  children  wc 
bom  under  tbe  effects  of  ergot,  of  which  number  only  five  were  still-bor 
These  facts  appear  to  show  that  ergot,  as  a  rale,  does  not  exert  the  noxioi 
effects  on  tbe  child  which  have  been  attributed  to  it  by  some  obstetr 
writers. 

On  trials  for  criminal  abortion,  perpetrated  or  attempted,  a  medic 
witness  must  be  prepared  for  a  close  examination  on  tbe  ecbolic  piopertu 
of  tbe  ergot  of  rye  on  the  uterus,  as  well  as  its  general  action  as  a  poise 
on  the  woman  and  cbild.  A  case  {Reg.  v.  Colder^  Exeter  Lent  Ass.  1844 
has  been  reported,  witb  comments  ('  Prov.  Med.  Jour.*  April  10,  1844] 
in  which  it  was  alleged  that  savin,  cantharides,  and  ergot  had  bee 
respectively  given  by  tbe  prisoner,  a  medical  man,  for  tbe  purpose  of  pro 
curing  miscarriage.  The  prosecutrix,  on  whose  evidence  the  case  reebri 
was  a  woman  of  notoriously  bad  character,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted 
There  were  three  medical  witnesses,  who  agreed  that  savin  and  cantbaride 
were  only  likely  to  occasion  abortion  indirectly,  t.6.  by  powerfully  affedaDf 
the  system — the  view  commonly  entertained  by  professional  men.  Som 
difference  of  opinion  existed  with  regard  to  ergot.  Shapter  stated  that  h 
did  not  think  the  ergot  would  act  unless  tbe  natural  action  of  the  uteni 
had  already  commenced— a  statement  supported  by  a  number  of  authoritM 
Subsequently  to  the  trial  he  collected  the  observations  of  many  obstetm 
writers,  and  so  far  modified  his  opinion  as  to  admit  that  the  ergot  miglii 
occcuionally  exert  a  specific  action  on  the  uterus,  in  cases  of  advanced  pref 
nancy,  even  when  uterine  action  bad  not  already  commenced.  Ramsbothan 
reported  three  cases,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  ei^t  may  in 
some  instances  exert  a  direct  action  on  the  impregpiated  and  quiescent 
uterus.  In  these  instances  the  females  were  in  or  about  tbe  eighth  moDtb 
of  pregnancy.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  14,  p.  434.)  This  observation  has  been 
fully  confirmed  by  further  experience  on  the  use  of  the  drug.  ('Med. 
Times  and  Gkz.'  Jan.  7, 1854,  p.  8 ;  also  his  '  Obst.  Med.  and  Surg.'  p.  198.) 
J.  H.  Davis  believes  that  it  is  a  specific  excitant  of  uterine  action,  and 
points  out  the  cases  in  which,  in  his  opinion,  it  may  be  safely  emplojed. 
('  Lancet,'  Oct.  11,  1845,  p.  393.)  In  a  case  in  which,  owing  to  distoziioft 
of  the  pelvis,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  on  labour  six  weeks  before  the  fnH 
period,  Raynes  found  that  ergot  in  the  form  of  infusion  in  repeated  doses 
excited  the  action  of  the  uterus,  and  delivery  was  accomplished  within 
fifty-eight  hours  of  the  taking  of  the  first  dose.  The  uterus  was  in  i 
quiescent  state  before  the  medicine  was  given  to  tbe  patient.  ('Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  March  14, 1857,  p.  260.)  Whitehead  found  that  its  action 
was  very  uncertain.  In  a  case  under  his  care,  that  of  a  woman  with  de^ 
formed  pelvis,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  procure  abortion  in  the  fifA 
month  of  pi*egnancy ;  the  ergot  alone  was  employed,  and  at  first  with  th» 
desired  effect.  It  was  given  in  three  successive  pregnancies,  and  in  eaeh 
instance  labour-pains  came  on  after  eight  or  ten  doses  had  been  nd- 
ministered,  and  expulsion  was  effected  by  the  end  of  the  third  day.  ^^ 
was  perse veringly  tried  in  a  fourth  pregnancy  in  the  same  woman,  ^si 
failed  completely.  ('On  Abortion,'  p.  254.)  It  also  failed  in  a  casein 
the  hands  of  Oldham.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  49.)  Nevertheless,  ik^ 
balance  of  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  its  specific  action  as  a  diiec^ 
uterine  excitant ;  and,  according  to  Griffiths,  this  is  so  well  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  tbe  United  States,  that  it  is  there  in  frequent  use  aft  >* 
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popular  aboitiye,  and  another  snbstance,-  cotton  root  bark  (gossypium 
h&baeeum)y  ib  now  used  with  it.  Perhaps  the  differences  which  have  been 
ohserred  in  the  action  of  the  ergot  of  rye  may  have  depended  on  the 
qiwKty  of  the  drag,  as  well  as  on  the  period  at  which  it  was  administered. 
Admitting  that  the  atems  is  subject  to  periodical  excitement,  corresponding 
to  the  menstrual  periods,  it  is  probable  that  the  action  of  ergot  may  be 
more  powerfully  abortive  at  these  than  at  other  times. 

A  case  occurred  at  Brighton,  in  1864,  in  which  a  question  arose  respect* 
ing  the  fatal  effects  of  ergot  on  a  woman  who  had  taken  it  for  a  long 
period,  obviously  with  a  view  to  procure  abortion.  She  died,  however, 
withoat  abortion  having  taken  place;  and  the  question  at  issue  was, 
▼hether  this  drug  had  or  had  not  caused  her  death.  The  dose  taken  was 
tboat  a  teaspoonful  of  the  tincture  of  ergot  three  times  a  day,  for  a  period 
of  eleven  weeks.  On  inspection,  patches  of  inflammation  were  found  on  the 
mnooixs  membrane  of  the  stomach  after  death.  No  other  cause  for  death 
WIS  apparent,  and  one  medical  witness  assigned  it  to  the  poisonous  irritant 
action  of  the  ergot,  as,  at  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy  which  she  had 
RMhed  (the  third  month),  this  substance  would  not  be  likely  to  act  as  an 
abortive.  Another  medical  man  who  gave  evidence  at  the  inquest,  asserted 
tint  death  could  never  be  primarily  caused  by  ergot  of  rye.  The  qualifica- 
tion'introduced  into  this  medical  opinion  is  of  small  importance.  The 
deoeifled  woman  is  reported  to  have  taken  a  large  portion  of  the  tincture, 
and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  dmg  killed  her  by  a  primary  or  secondary 

ration.  Tardieu  describes  the  case  of  a  woman,  eet.  24,  who  aborted  in 
fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  as  a  result  of  the  administration  of  ergot 
ni powder;  she  died  from  peritonitis  in  about' twenty-four  hours.  The 
tt^Dt  was  found  in  fragments  in  the  lower  third  of  the  bowels.  ('Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1855,  vol.  1,  p.  404.)  At  the  same  time  he  states  that,  in  his 
opbicm,  ergot  of  rye  has  no  direct  action  as  an  abortive ;  in  fact,  that  it  is 
jwt  an  ecbolic.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1865,  1,  139.)  The  numerous  cases,  show- 
ing its  efficacy,  and  its  extensive  use  in  midwifery  practice,  are  sufficient 
to  prove  that  this  opinion  is  not  borne  ont  by  facts.  In  respect  to  its 
opttation,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  effects  produced  by  its  administra- 
&Q  are  not  such  as  readily  to  excite  suspicion.  It  does  not  cause  the 
toded  symptoms  of  irritation  observed  in  the  action  of  savin,  nor  the 
nerrous  symptoms  which  are  usually  produced  by  roe.  In  medicinal  doses^ 
giTen  at  proper  intervals,  the  only  marked  effect  which  it  produces  on  a 
pi^egnant  woman  is  a  lowering  of  the  pnlse.  Sometimes  other  symptoms 
oC  a  severe  character  have  presented  themselves.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1856,  1, 
liO.)  If  a  person  dies  from  the  effects  of  this  dmg,  the  resalts  are  legally 
^  same,  whether  its  operation,  as  a  noxious  substance  is  of  a  primary  or 
aeoondaiy  kind. 

In  1878,  a  woman  was  tried  (Beg,  v.  Braivn,  Lewes  Ass.  June,  1878) 
for  administering  ei"got  to  a  married  woman  ^-ith  the  view  of  procuring 
abortion.  There  was  Tittle  doubt  that  ergot  was  the  substance  administered ; 
^nd  though  repeated  doses  were  given,  the  drug  failed  of  its  effect.  The 
Millie  broke  down,  the  only  evidence  being  that  of  the  patient  herself, 
^i&d  Thesiger,  Lord  Just.,  directed  an  acquittal  on  the  ground  that  the 
^oman  to  whom  the  drug  was  given  by  consenting  to  the  operation  made 
herself  an  accomplice ;  and  it  is  a  maxim  of  English  law  that  no  person 
^n  be  convicted  of  a  criminal  offence  on  the  unsupported  evidence  of  an 
^ooomplice. 

Action  of  Ergot  Doses.  Analysis, — In  doses  of  fix)m  half  a  drachm  to 
*wo  drachms,  ergot  in  powder  has  caused  nausea,  vomiting,  dryness  of  the 
^kroat,  great  thirst,  aversion  from  food,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  slight  purging, 
pain  in  the  head,  stupor,  and  dilatation  of  the  pupils.     Paralysis  is  said  to 
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have  boen  obaerred  amoDf^  the  BymptomB.  ('  Edin.  lied,  and  Stirg.  Joi 
vol.  53,  p.  14.)  The  medidakl  dose  of  the  powder  in  nterine  diaeuH 
from  5  to  20  grains.  It  is  emplojed  in  a  larger  dose  (from  20  to  60  ^ra) 
at  intervals  of  half  an  hoar)  to  excite  nterine  action  either  for  abortuiii 
partnritioa.  The  dose  of  the  tinotnre  is  one  drachm  (a  teaspooofnl) ;  t 
is  equivalent  to  15  (j^raina  of  the  powder.  The  dose  of  the  ethereal  tinctn 
when  employed  for  the  pnrpoee  of  exciting  nterine  action,  is  one  drad 
ever;  half-hour  for  three  or  four  doses.  The  reader  will  find  ajai 
collection  of  cases,  illnstrating  the  properties  of  this  ^^Qgi  i^i  Witei 
(' Anneimittol  n.  Gifte,'  vol.  2,  p.  80 — Sphaeelia  tegetHm;  Pereira,  'II 
Med.';  and  Horn's  'Vierteljahreschr.'  1866, 1,  221.)  Ergot  mnst  be  regaw 
as  a  nozioos  sabstance,  and  bj  some  authorities  it  is  isnked  amci 
narcotico-irritant  poisons.  It  does  not  readily  cause  death  inonelargedd 
bnt  its  fatal  operation  appears  to  be  more  strikingly  developed  by  its  ha 
continued  use  in  small  or  medicinal  doses.  Its  active  properties  have  bi 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  a  nnmber  of  bodies,  aUjJoidal  and  otb 
wise.  Chemists  are  not  yet  properly  acqnaint«d  with  the  active  princip 
of  this  dmg,  and  not  one  of  the  bodies  hitherto  isolated  from  it  poMn 
the  properties  of  the  drag  itself. 

The  form  and  characters  of  the  ergot  in  mass  are  well  known  to  medi 
men.     It  oonsists  of  grains  varying  in  length  from  half   an  inch  to 
-^  ,  ,  inch    and    a    qaart«r,    and   i 

breadth  of  about  the  eig^hth  of . 
inch.  The  grain  is  cylindrie 
blnnt  at  tiie  ends,  and  curved  li 
the  spur  of  a  cock.  The  oat 
coat  is  of  a  dark  purple  cdot 
almoetblack,  and  irregularly  flirt 
on  the  sarfoce,  which  is  ofti 
irregularly  cracked  and  fissan 
In  the  illustration  fig.  149,  1 
represent  ergot  of  rye  as  it 
_^  usually  seen.  The  Bmaller  of  tl 
Ergoi  of  Rj*.  *"*'  g>^i>»  represents  the  sven; 

size;  2  2  are  sections  of  tl 
frrains,  uid  3  represents  a  transverse  section  magnified  thirty  diametn 
The  spongy  character  of  the  substanco  of  the  ergot  is  hei-e  more  distiiicti 
seen. 

The  powder  of  ergot  has  a  faint  fishy  smell ;  this  is  especially  oleem 
when  it  is  rubbed  with  a  solution  of  potash.  This  alkali  dissolves  it  i 
part,  and  the  solution  acquires  a  dingy-red  colour.  In  the  form  of  tinctan 
alcoholic  or  ethereal,  the  pecnliar  fishy  odour  of  the  extract  when  tresis 
with  potAsh  is  well  marked.  This  is  owing  to  the  liberation  of  pn>pT 
lamine.  It  may,  however,  be  concealed  by  other  odooiB.  Sometimes  nw 
particles  of  ergot,  presenting  a  pink-red  colour  in  the  dark  extornsl  c(ri 
may  be  detected  in  the  sediment  by  the  micn>8Cope.  When  eigot  hsi  bM 
taken  in  powder,  fragments  of  it  may  be  found  scattered  over  the  lini"S 
membrane  of  tbe  stomach  or  bowels ;  these  may  be  identified  by  t^ 
cbaractera  described.  The  ethereal  tinctnre  of  ergot,  evaporated  to  U 
extract,  yields  a  yellowish-coloured  oil,  which  if  any  of  the  colonring  mittB 
of  ergot  is  present  acquires  a  reddish  colour  when  heated  with  a  solntiii' 
of  potash.     It  also  evolves  a  fishy  odonr  of  propylamine. 

The  colour  produced  by  potash  or  other  alkalies  with  ergot  of  ije  ' 
purely  a  pigment  reaction,  and  therefore  only  occurs  when  any  portioD  o 
the  coloured  coat  of  the  ergot  is  present.  As  the  pigment  is  not  boIqIiIc  ii 
alcohol  and  ether,  the  action  of  alkalies  upon  the  reaiduea  of  these  solntMH 
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18  smnetones  negstive.  In  old  and  damaged  preparations  the  fat  is  rancid, 
and  the  fatty  acid  may  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  colonred  pigment  which 
will  then  be  turned  of  a  rose  or  carmine-red  colour  bj  alkalies.  A  fresh 
ipeamen  will  give  nothing  to  ether  that  will  be  coloured  by  the  addition 
of  an  alkali.  On  the  chemical  and  microscopical  properties  of  ergot  see 
Hon's  '  Yierteljahrssohr.*  1866,  1,  231. 

It  is  not  probable  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  substance  will  be 
found  in  the  body  of  a  person  to  whom  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  given,,  to 
allow  of  the  separation  of  echoltne.  The  medical  jurist  must  rely  Dpon  the 
phjBieal  properties  of  the  fungus  if  he  can  obtain  any  of  it.  A  spectral 
examination  of  the  red  alka&ie  solution  of  colouring  matter  presents 
Botiiiiig  characteristic.  The  dry  powder,  heated  in  a  reduction-tube,  yields 
nitiogen  as  anunonia,  and  sulphur  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  discoverable 
Ij  red  litmus  and  lead-papers  respectively.  Old  samples  smell  strongly  of 
JBiiKMiia,  and  contain  acari  (mites). 

Loottl  applications.    Injections, — In  a  case  which  occurred  in  France,  it 

improved  that  abortion  had  been  caused  by  the  injection  of  some  corrosive 

ttd  initating  substance  into  the  vagina.     The  genital  organs,  as  well  as 

the  abdominal  viscera,  were  found  in  a  high  state  of  inflammation^    ('  Med, 

Ou.'  vol.  37,  p.  171.)     This  is  an  unusual  mode  of  perpetrating  the  crime, 

bit  it  is  one  which  can  hardly  escape  detection.    An  analysis  of  the  tissues 

BQglit  be  required,  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  substance 

wed.     It  appears  from  a  trial  which    took    place   (York   Sum.  Ass. 

1853),  that  this  mode  of  attempting  to  procure  ciiminal  abortion  has  been 

tte  sobject  of  a  prosecution  in  tins  country.     It  was  established  by  the 

eiidenoe  that  some  liquid  was  injected  into  the  vagina  by  a  syringe,  but 

ttere  was  no  proof  of  the  nature  of  this  liquid ;  and  as  it  was  not  shown  to 

h  of  a  noxious  nature,  the  judge  who  tried  the  cause  directed  an  acquittal. 

CItticet,'  July  23,  1853,  p.  89.)     The  mere  mechanical  effect,  however, 

of  an  innocent  liquid  frequently  applied  may  be  more  effectual  in  pro- 

dmn'og  abortion  or  premature  labour  than  the  use  of  any  irritating  liquids. 

h  medical  practice,  tepid  water  has  been  employed  as  an  injection  for 

tile  purpose  of  inducing  premature  labour.     Lazarewitch  has  published 

^Ire  cases  in  which  the  injection  of  water  at  95^  F.  caused  the  uterus  to 

eoatiact  and  expel  its  contents.     (*  Trans,  of  the  Obst.  Soc*  vol.  9,  p.  161.) 

lie  earliest  period  at  which  Lazarewitch  employed  water  was  in  the 

tlnrtieih  week  of  pregnancy.     In  most  of  the  cases  the  women  had  reached 

the  thirty-sixth  week  of  pregnancy.     This  is  much  later  than  the  usual 

poiod  at  which  abortion  is  commonly  attempted  for  criminal  purposes, 

iMmely,  about  the  twenty-eighth  week.    At  the  same  time  it  proves  that 

tt  innoceot  injection  may  be  used  to  produce  abortion.     The  words  of 

^  statute,  however,  *  other  means  whatsoever,'  appear  sufficiently  com- 

piehenrive  to  include  the  use  of  a  non-noxious  liquid,  and  according  to 

ajodidal  opinion  given  in  the  case  of  WaUis  (Beg.  v.  Wallis^  p.  199),  it 

is  not  material  to  prove  that  the  liquid  employed  is  per  «e  of  a  '  noxious ' 

Sipis  in  the  living  and  dead  of  abortion, — These  are  practically  the  same 
^  those  elsewhere  described  as  the  signs  of  delivery.  (See  ante,  pp.  160, 
1^)  The  examination  may  extend  to  the  woman  cither  living  or  dead, 
h  the  former  case  there  will  be  some  difficulty,  if  the  abortion  has  occurred 
>t  an  early  period  of  gestation,  and  several  days  have  elapsed  before  the 
examination  is  made ;  in  the  latter  case  the  investigation  is  not  always  free 
^om  difficulty.  Shortt  thus  summarizes  the  symptoms  which  he  met  with 
ia  numerous  cases  which  came  before  him : — In  the  cases  which  he  examined 
op  to  a  fortnight  or  a  little  later  after  the  abortion,  the  vulva  and  passages 
were  relaxed,  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  patulous,  and  in  the  early  stage 
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there  was  a  lochial  secretion,  replaced  in  later  cases  bj  a  white  maooi 
secretion,  having  the  pecoliar  smell  common  to  women  in  tiie  puerperal  stat 
Among  other  symptoms  were  a  distension  of  the  breasts,  a  flow  of  milk  ( 
pressare,  and  a  knotty  feeling  in  them.  There  was  a  general  anaemic  < 
bloodless  condition  of  the  body,  with  sunken  eyes,  an  excited  pulse,  ai 
dry  skin.  In  multiparous  women  the  womb  was  patulous,  and  the  net 
was  not  distinguishable;  but  in  primiparous  women  the  mouth  of  ti 
womb,  although  patulous  to  a  small  extent,  still  had  the  neck  protuberaii 
(*  Obst.  Trans.'  vol.  9,  p.  9.) 

It  is  believed  by  many  physiolog^isits  that  menstruation  is  a  state  : 
some  measure  vicarious  to  conception,  and  the  appearances  presented  1 
the  generative  organs  during  the  menstmal  period  are  somewhat  simiL 
to  those  which  are  observed  after  conception  in  its  early  stage.  Whitehei 
remarks,  that  in  persons  who  have  died  while  the  menses  were  flowing,  tl 
uterine  walls  wore  thickened  and  spongy,  and  the  mucous  lining  was  mot 
or  less  swollen  and  suffused.  The  neck  and  lips  of  the  utems  were  swoUe 
the  orifice  was  open,  and  the  vaginal  membrane  and  clitoris  involved  i 
the  increased  action.  One  of  the  ovaries  was  found  larger  and  more  ooi 
gested  than  usual,  presenting  evidences  of  the  recent  escape  of  an  ovue 
(On  ^  Abortion,'  p.  197.)  Unless  these  ^ts  are  attended  to,  an  enonei 
opinion  may  be  formed  respecting  the  chastity  of  a  deceased  woman.  (Fi 
remarks  on  the  mode  of  conducting  the  examination  of  the  woman,  aa 
of  the  embryo  or  foetus  in  cases  of  abortion,  see  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1856,  '. 
149,153.) 

Important  questions  may  arise  when  it  is  alleged  that  abortion  has  bee 
caused  by  the  use  of  instruments,  and  death  is  referred  to  peritonitis  a 
the  result  of  their  employment.  In  these  cases  a  medical  opinion  shoiil 
not  be  based  upon  the  statements  either  of  the  woman  or  of  her  friendi 
bat  npon  some  distinct  and  satisfactory  medical  proofs  that  mechanica 
violence  has  been  done  to  the  womb,  its  contents,  or  its  appendages 
Peritonitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  lining-membrane  of  the  abdomen,  maj 
arise  from  a  variety  of  causes.  If  we  assign  it  to  a  particular  canae,  am 
thus  implicate  another  in  a  felonious  cbaige,  we  should  do  this  only  ap(^ 
medical  facts  obtained  by  an  examination  of  the  dead  body:  we  slionU 
deal  with  such  cases  as  if  we  knew  nothing  of  their  history.  In  186%  i^ 
was  supposed  that  the  death  of  Susannah  Barker  had  been  cansed  \ij 
attempts  made  to  produce  criminal  abortion.  It  appeared  that,  after  ihieo 
days'  illness,  the  deceased  was  taken  in  labour  and  was  delivered  of  a  dead 
child,  which  was  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  month  of  uterine  age,  and 
that  she  died  a  few  hours  afterwards.  On  an  inspection  of  her  body,  it  was 
found  that  the  cause  of  death  was  peritonitis.  She  had  previously  complained 
of  great  pain  in  her  abdomen,  and  there  was  no  donbt  that  peritonitaa  ivtf 
developed  before  she  was  delivered ;  in  fact,  the  peritonitis  appeared  to  bs 
the  direct  cause  of  the  abortion.  She  admitted  to  her  medical  attendasto 
that  she  had  taken  some  powders  to  cause  miscarriage,  and  further,  tbati 
person  calling  himself  a  medical  man  had,  about  a  week  before,  introdooed 
two  instruments  into  her  body,  which  had  caused  her  groat  pain'.  Biodt^ 
extreme  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  which  was  the  immediate  caoi0 
of  death,  the  heart,  lungs,  and  stomach  were  healthy,  and  the  womb  pi*" 
sented  no  appearances  excepting  those  arising  from  recent  delivery ;  it  M 
perfectly  natural,  and  free  from  all  marks  of  injury.  There  was  no  injoiy 
to  the  vagina,  nor  any  wound  in  the  peritoneum  itaelf .  There  was  no  mtf^ 
of  violence  on  the  body  of  the  child ;  in  short,  this  conld  have  sustained^ 
injury,  as  the  membranes  surrounding  it  were  not  ruptured.  The  medioil 
man  who  examined  this  case  thought  that  the  fatal  peritonitis  had  beo 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  instruments  into  the  vagina,  and  thatthii 
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might  oocar  without  leaving  after  death  any  traces  of  their  employment* 
At  the  same  tame  it  was  admitted  that  a  specnlnm,  used  in  the  ordinary 
waj,  wonld  not  produce  peritonitis,  and  it  was  alleged  in  defence  that  a 
specnlnm  only  had  been  used.  The  connection  of  the  peritonitis  with 
the  alleged  manipulations  of  the  unlicensed  practitioner  rested  more  on 
snnnise  than  proof.  The  absence  of  any  bruise,  puncture,  or  laceration 
affecting  the  vagina,  uterus,  or  foetus,  with  the  fact  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  instruments  used,  the  membranes  were  left  entire,  rendered 
it  impossible  to  assign  the  peritonitis  with  certainty  to  the  acts  of  the 
person  who  was  charged  with  causing  the  death  of  the  woman.  For 
uijthing  that  appeared  to  the  contrary,  he  might  have  used  a  speculum, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  this  instrument,  although  frequently  intro- 
dnoed  into  the  vagina,  does  not  cause  peritonitis.  The  connection  of  the 
peritonitis  with  instrumental  violence,  therefore,  was  not  established  in 
this  case,  and  the  jury  discharged  the  suspected  person.  They  could  do 
no  otherwise,  for  there  was  not  the  slightest  medical  proof  that  any 
improper  instrument  had  been  introduced  inio^ihe  vagina  with  felonious 
intention. 

A  case  occurred  in  which  a  druggist  was  charged  with  using  instru- 
nunts  to  cause  abortion,  leading  to  the  death  of  a  woman  from  peritonitis. 
It  appeared  also  that  he  had  given  to  her  doses  of  the  tincture  of  per- 
chknide  of  iron.  The  woman  was  delivered  of  a  dead  foetus  at  about 
^  fifth  month,  and  she  herself  died  shortly  afterwards.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  body  of  the  woman  or  of  the  foetus  to  show  that  instruments 
had  been  used,  but  it  was  quite  clear  that  peritonitis  was  the  cause  of 
death.  One  medical  witness  thought  that  an  operation  had  been  performed 
<ni  the  body  of  the  woman,  but  it  was  admitted  that  peritonitis  might  arise 
^om  a  variety  of  causes  in  a  woman  who  had  had  a  miscarriage.  (*  Pharm. 
Jonr/  1871,  p.  256.)  On  the  diagnosis  of  abortion  and  its  causes,  see 
Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1866,  1,  179. 

Feigned  abort/ion. — For  various  motives,  into  the  consideration  of  which 
H  is  unnecessary  to  enter,  a  woman  may  charge  another  person  with 
having  attempted  or  perpetrated  the  crime  of  abortion.  Such  a  charge  is 
not  common,  because,  if  untrue,  its  falsity  may  be  easily  demonstrated.  A 
yoong  woman,  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  in  1846,  charged  a  policeman 
(who,  according  to  her  statement,  had  had  forcible  intercourse  with 
her)  with  having  given  her  some  substance  to  produce  abortion,  and 
hating  subsequently  effected  this  mechanically.  She  was  not  examined 
nntil  nearly  two  months  after  the  alleged  perpetration  of  the  crime,  when 
lever  found  that  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  she  had  ever  been 
pregnant.  This  was  a  case  of  feigned  abortion.  When  charges  of  this 
serious  kind  are  brought  forward,  they  are  always  open  to  the  greatest 
tns^cion,  unless  made  immediately  after  the  alleged  attempt,  as  it  is  then 
only  that  an  examination  can  determine  whether  they  are  true  or  false.  If 
so  long  delayed  as  in  this  instance,  without  any  satis&ctoiy  reason,  the 
preenmption  is  that  they  are  false. 

'  Legal  rekUions, — ^In  the  statute  for  the  consolidation  of  the  criminal 
J»w  (24  and  25  Vict.  ch.  100,  ss.  68  and  69),  the  nature  of  this  crime, 
ttd  the  proofs  required  to  establish  it,  have  been  more  explicitly  stated 
than  in  former  Acts.  By  sect.  68  (on  attempts  to  procure  abolition),  it  is 
snacted  that  *  Every  woman,  being  with  child^  who,  with  intent  to  procure 
her  own  nuscarriage,  shall  unlawfully  administer  to  herself  any  poison  or 
other  noxious  thing,  or  shall  unlawfully  use  any  instrument  or  other  means 
whatsoever  with  like  mtent,  and  whosoever,  with  intent  to  procure  the  mis- 
carriage of  any  woman,  whether  she  be  or  be  not  with  child^  shall  unlawfully 
administer,  Ac,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony.' :    Formerly,  women  who  en- 
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deayonred  to  produce  abortion  in  themselves  were  not  gnilfy  of  any  oflei 
against  the  law.  In  Beg.  y.  Wcarhay  (G.  G.  G.  Aug.  1863),  the  prisonei 
widow,  was  convicted  as  an  accessory  before  the  ^t  to  the  felonious  nsi 
by  one  Morgan  of  a  certain  instmment  npon  herself,  with  intent  theieby 
produce  miscarriage.  The  latter  portion  of  sect.  58  makes  it  inunater 
so  far  as  another  person  is  concerned,  whether  the  woman  is  or  is  not  w 
child,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  judges  in  Beg.  v.  QoodhM 
Den.  G.  G.  p.  187),  and  Beg.  y.  Qoodckad  (2  G.  and  K.  p.  293).  Sect, 
is  to  the  following  effect: — 'Whoever  shall  unlawfully  supply  or  f»oe 
any  poison  or  other  noxious  thing^  or  any  instrument  or  thing  whaieom 
knowing  that  the  same  is  intended  to  be  unlawfully  used  or  employed  m 
intent  to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  any  woman,  whether  she  be  or  be : 
with  child,  shall  bo  f^ilty  of  a  misdemeanour ;  and  being  convicted  th^i 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Gourt-,  to  be  kept  in  penal  serriti 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceed 
two  years.'  This  clause  is  intended  to  check  the  obtaining  of  poison,  i 
for  Uie  purpose  of  causing  abortion,  by  making  the  person  who  suppL 
and  the  person  who  procures  it,  guilty  of  misdemeanour.  It  will 
observed,  in  reference  to  these  clauses,  that  the  means  employed,  whaie^ 
their  nature,  must  have  been  used  with  an  intent  to  procure  the  miscami 
of  a  woman — a  point  which  will  be  sufficiently  established  by  a  pb 
medical  statement  of  the  means  employed.  Supposing  that  a  drug  1 
been  used,  the  witness  may  be  further  required  to  state  whether  it  is 
poison  or  other  fwxiovs  thing.'  The  reader  is  referred  to  what  has  bi 
said  elsewhere  (vol.  1,  p.  181),  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  judge  hi 
far  the  substance  administered  would  fall  under  the  description  abo 
given.  Whether  the  substance  would  or  would  not  have  the  effect  intendi 
i.e,  of  inducing  abortion,  is  perfectly  immaterial.  A  non-pr^^ant  wcnn 
who,  under  a  mistaken  idea,  or  desirous  to  procure  her  own  abortion,  do 
not  infringe  the  statute. 

Noxious  st^fstances, — It  is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  substance  procon 
or  administered  is  of  a  noxious  nature  ?  Some  uncertainty  may  exist : 
to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word  noxious.  All  will  allow  that  the  woi 
implies  something  injurious  to  the  system,  but  a  difference  of  opinion  m 
arise  among  medical  witnesses  with  respect  to  its  application  to  the  sobje 
under  discussion — as,  for  example,  with  respect  to  rue  or  savin.  A  sol 
stance  must  be  regarded  as  injurious  to  the  body,  or  noxious,  eitlier  acoorc 
ing  to  the  form,  quantity,  or  frequency  with  which  it  is  administerec 
Savin,  ei^t,  and  rue  ai*e  imtant ;  and  they  beoomo  noxious  when  given  i 
large  doses,  or  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1^ 
2,  180.)  Aloes  and  castor-oil  are  innocent  when  taken  in  small  doses;  bi 
they  acquire  noxious  or  injurious  properties  when  administered  freqoentt^ 
or  in  large  quantity,  to  a  pregnant  woman.  To  confine  ike  term  '  monosB, 
therefore,  to  what  is  strictly  speaking  a  poison  per  #e,  would  be  gi^ 
a  latitude  to  attempts  at  criminal  abortion  which  would  render  tib  b* 
inopeititive.  (Reg.  v.  Strorid,  Abingdon  Sum.  Ass.  1846.)  The  BoaH 
quantity  of  the  substance  taken  at  once  docs  not  affect  the  questioot  pio* 
vided  the  dose  be  frequently  repeated.  In  one  ease  (Exeter  Wini  Atf* 
1844),  two  powders,  weighing  each  one  drachm,  were  prescribed  hj  tiu 
prisoner :  one  consisted  of  oolooynth,  the  other  of  gamboge,  and  withthf 
was  half  an  ounce  of  a  liquid  (balsam  of  oopaiba).  Thej  were  to  be  waati 
together,  and  a  fourth  part  to  be  taken  four  mornings  following.  Reynf^ 
said,  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  such  a  mixture  was  noxionf  <M 
injurious,  that  each  dose  would  be  an  acti^^  purgative,  and  might  ihBB^ 
tend  to  produce  abortion.  One  dose  would  not  bo  productive  of  miBciiic^ 
in  a  healthy  ooantry<wonian,  bat  its  frequent  repetition  might  kid  t( 
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fwirimu  oonseqaences  in  a  pregnant  woman.  In  another  trial  (Norwicli 
Lent  Ass.  1846,  Beg,  v.  Whuker),  it  was  preyed  that  the  prisoner  had  caused 
to  be  taken  by  the  prosecutrix  a  quantity  of  tohite  hellebore,  in  powder,  for 
the  poipose  of  procuring  abortion.  One  medical  witness  said  he  considered 
bellebore  to  be  noxious  to  the  system,  but  he  knew  of  no  case  in  which  it  had 
pnxhiced  death ;  and  under  these  circumstances  he  did  not  cousider  himself 
joitified  in  calling  it  a  poison.  Another  medical  witness  stated,  in  his 
opinion,  it  belonged  to  the  class  of  poisons.  The  judge,  in  summing  up, 
told  the  jury  that  that  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  poisonous  drug  which,  in 
oommon  parlance,  was  ffenerally  understood  and  taken  to  be  such ;  and  he 
thought  the  medical  evidence  sufficiently  strong  to  bring  hellebore  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  alleging 
that  in  their  belief  white  hellebore  was  a  pouson.  ('  Med.  Gkz.*  vol.  37, 
p.  830.)  The  only  circumstance  calling  for  remark  in  this  case  is,  that 
uj  doubt  should  have  been  entertained  by  a  medical  practitioner  respecting 
the  poisonous  properties  of  white  hellebore.  It  is  a  powerful  vegetable 
irritant,  and  has  caused  death  in  several  instances ;  yet  on  this  occasion  it 
appem  to  have  been  admitted  to  be  naxioue,  but  not  poisonous. 

The  nature  of  the  substance  administered,  and  that  it  was  noxiouSf  was 
fnmerly  required  to  be  proved.  In  Beg.  v.  Taylor  (Exeter  Wint.  Ass. 
1859),  some  powders  had  been  given  by  the  prisoner  to  a  girl  with  the 
yww  of  inducing  abortion.  No  portion  of  the  powders  could  be  obtained 
for  examination ;  but  two  medical  men  who  heard  the  evidence  deposed 
thit  in  their  opinion  the  powders  were  of  a  noxious  nature.  In  the  defence, 
itww  urged  that  this  had  not  been  proved  by  chemical  analysis.  The  jury 
idopted  this  view,  and  returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  In  Beg.  v.  Wallis 
(Winchester  Ant.  Ass.  1871),  (see  p.  195,  ante),  Brett,  J.,  in  addressing 
tile  gland  jury,  called  their  attention  to  the  words  of  the  statute,  which 
dedares  that  where  any  person  shall  unlawfully  administer  a  poison  or 
•ome  other  noxious  thing,  or  shall  unlawfully  use  any  instrument  or  other 
neang  whatsoever,  with  intent  to  procure  miscarriage,  he  shall  be  gtiilty  of 
tdony.  He  said  that,  having  regard  to  the  words  '  other  means  whatso- 
ever/ though  there  might  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
itiKtate,  he  should  direct  that  in  one  count  of  the  indictment  the  word 
'noxious '  should  be  omitted,  and  ho  should  hold  that  if  the  person  accused 
did  administer  some  drug  or  something  which  he  thought  would  procure 
ouaeanriage  with  that  int«nt,  although  the  thing  itself  would  not  procure 
that  miscarriage,  he  would,  nevertheless,  be  guilty  of  the  offence,  and  they 
Oight  to  find  a  true  bilL 

According  to  this  decision,  it  woxdd  appear  that  it  is  not  in  all  cases 
necesaaiy  to  prove  by  medical  evidence  that  the  substance  procured  or 
Administered  was  of  a  noxious  nature.  The  words  of  sect.  59,  as  to 
jvocoring  a  noxious  thing,  or  any  instrument  or '  thing  whatsoever,'  strictly 
interpreted,  would  include  all  substances,  noxious  and  innoxions.  If  this 
view  is  generally  adopted  in  future  cases,  medical  evidence  will  be  much 
ttniplified.  Counsel  will  not  bo  under  the  necessity  of  severely  cross- 
**iwiiniTig  medical  witnesses  on  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word  '  noxious.* 
b  Begm  v.  WalUs  {supra)  the  substances  procured  by  the  accused  were  not 
WndoQi,  but  the  jury  acquitted  him  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  ad- 
■unister  the  drugs :  hence  the  question  of  noxiousness  did  not  formally 
vise.  From  the  ruling  in  this  case,  it  would  appear  that  if  a  person 
flDcnred  or  administered  castor-oil  or  camphor  julep,  with  intent  to  pro- 
care  miscarriage,  and  with  the  belief  that  the  substance  would  produce  it, 
he  would  be  found  guilty  of  the  ofEence.  This  being  so,  the  use  of  the 
Words  poison  and  noxious  thing  in  the  statute  is  surplusage,  and  teudi» 
only  to  caose  confusion  in  the  medical  evidence. 
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'  In  referehoe  to  the  proof  of  this  crime,  it  is  not  required,  nndsr 
cnmstanoeB,  that  any  specific  injury  should  have  been  done  to  the  ' 
or  that  abortion  should  have  followed,  in  order  to  complete  the  < 
There  ia  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  crime  is  frequent,  but  its  pc 
tion  is  secret.  Applications  are  frequently  made  to  medical  m 
drug^gists  by  t^e  lower  class  of  people  for  drugs  for  this  puipose ;  tfa 
cants  appear  to  have  no  idea  of  the  criminality  of  the  act.  Under  tb 
of  '  female  pills '  or  '  drops,'  medicines  are  thus  dispensed  in  secfec 
those  who  supply,  as  well  as  those  who  receive  them,  appear  to  1 
idea  that  they  are  exposing  themselves  to  a  criminal  prosecution, 
case  a  bottle  containing  a  liquid,  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  i 
pose  of  abortion,  was  sent  to  the  auuior  for  examination.  It  was  '. 
*  Persian  Otto  of  Roses.*  It  contained  a  strong  ethereal  tincture  o 
of  rye. 

On  a  trial  for  criminal  abortion,  the  medical  evidence  w< 
beyond  its  customary  boundaiy.  It  appeared  that  the  prisonc 
applied  to  a  medical  man  to  supply  them  with  drugs  for  the  proci 
abortion.  The  medical  man,  mistaking  his^duty  under  such  circumi 
gave  information  to  the  police,  and  acting  under  their  advice,  s 
some  drug  which  could  do  no  iniury.  The  prisoners  were  thus  le< 
commission  of  a  felony,  and  at  the  trial  the  medical  man  appearec 
capacity  of  informer  as  well  as  expert,  a  circumstance  which  led  i 
severe  observations  from  the  judge.  When  such  an  application  is  i 
a  professional  man  there  is  no  objection  to  the  fact  being  made  kz 
the  police  or  magisterial  authorities,  but  beyond  this  he  should  not  ( 
should  refuse  to  supply  the  applicants  with  drugs  or  lend  himself 
way  as  a  detective  for  the  purpose  of  a  prosecution.  The  act  was  m 
done  with  a  good  intention  to  protect  the  public,  but  under  a  m 
sense  of  duty.  A  similar  case  occurred  in  the  metropolis  still  more  n 
in  which  the  police  induced  a  druggist  to  sell  medicines  with  the 
procuring,  abortion.  (See,  in  reference  to  the  frequency  of  this  c 
paper  in  the  'Med.  6az.'  voL  46,  p.  487;  also  *Med.  Times  an< 
Nov.  21, 1857,  524,  537.) 

On  inducing  premature  labour.  Medical  responsQnlity, — It  may  be 
to  offer  here  a  few  remarks  upon  the  common  practice  of  inducii 
mature  labour,  in  certain  cases  of  disease,  of  deformity  of  the  peh 
in  cases  of  excessive  vomiting  from  pregnancy.  This  practice  ha 
condemned  as  immoral  and  illegal ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  admit  tha 
can  be  any  immorality  in  performing  an  operation  to  give  a  chi 
saving  the  life  of  a  woman,  when,  by  neglecting  to  perform  it,  it  is 
certain  that  both  herself  and  the  child  will  perish.  (See,  on  the  m( 
safety,  and  utility  of  the  practice,  Bamsbotham's  '  Obst.  Med.*  p 
Any  question  respecting  its  illegality  cannot  be  entertained  ;  for  the 
are  administered  or  applied  with  the  bond  fide  hope  of  benefiting  thei 
and  not  with  any  criminal  design.  It  is  true  that  the  law  makes  no 
tion  in  &vour  of  medical  men  who  adopt  this  practice,  nor  does  it 
Statute  on  Wounding  make  any  exceptions  in  favour  of  surgicid  open 
but  that  which  is  performed  bond  fide  would  not  be  held  to  be  unl 
The  necessity  for  the  practice  ought  to  be  apparent :  thus,  for  insta 
should  be  shown  that  delivery  was  not  likely  to  take  place  naturally 
out  seriously  endangering  the  life  of  a  woman.  It  is  questionable  wl 
under  any  circumstances,  it  would  be  justifiable  to  bring  on  prei 
expulsion,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  save  the  life  of  a 
since  the  operation,  unless  performed  with  care,  is  accompanied  wit 
to  the  life  of  the  mother. 

The  distinction  between  premature  labour  and  abortion  is  th 
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-former  denotes  a  prematore  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  womb,  the 
latter  a  failnre  in  the  results  of  ntero-gestation.  The  induction  of  pre- 
matore labonr  is  in  one  essential  respect  dilEerent  from  that  of  abortion,  and 
is  cdled  for  in  the  fulfilment  of  different  indications,  of  which  Ramsbotham 
eimmeratea  fourteen.  Premature  labonr  being  resorted  to  onljaf  ter  the  period 
of  matoritj  of  the  child,  does  not  inyolve  the  sacrifice  of  its  life,  but  often 
adds  to  its  prospect  of  living  by  the  removal  of  it  from  a  position  of  danger 
and  sometimes  even  of  certain  death ;  or  to  put  the  matter  more  tersely; 
abortion  is  resorted  to  by  medical  men  in  the  interest  of  the  mother  alone 
at  tim  expense  of  the  life  of  the  child ;  while  premature  labour  is  induced 
sometimes  for  the  sake  of  the  mother,  sometimes  for  that  of  the  child,  and 
sometimes  in  the  interest  of  both.  ('  Amer.  Jour.'  July,  1870,  p.  2S5  ;  also 
Ap.  1871,  p.  581,  and  '  Lancet,'  1872,  2,  p.  740.)  Abortion  in  the  sense  of 
ezjmlsion  of  the  contents  of  the  uterus  at  an  early  stage  of  gestation  is  not 
oommon  in  England.  A  medical  man  would  lay  himself  open  to  criminal 
prosecution  if  he  procured  the  abortion  of  a  woman  at  an  early  stage  of 
pRgnancy,  except  the  condition  of  the  mother  demanded  the  operation. 
There  might  be  no  justification  for  this  practice,  since  the  child  could  not 
be  bom  aJive,  and  the  life  of  the  woman  would  be  endangered.  As  the 
iodoction  of  premature  labour  may  take  place  from  the  seventh  to  the  end 
<tftlie  eighth  month,  and  there  is  usually  nothing  to  prevent  a  pregnant 
woman  reaching  this  stage,  a  medical  man  acting  bond  fide  would  wait 
ustil  this  period  had  been  reached,  except  where  the  pelvis  was  greatly 
mftl-formed. 

The  grounds  upon  which  many  eminent  authorities  have  objected  to 
Ais  practice  ara : — 1.  That  there  are  few  oases  in  which  parturition,  if  left 
to  iteelf ,  might  not  take  place  at  the  full  period  ;  2.  The  toleration  of  the 
pmctioe  would  lead  to  great  criminal  abuse ;  3.  It  is  attended  with  danger 
to  ibe  mother  and  child.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  parturition  will  some- 
times take  place  safely  at  the  full  time,  even  when  the  deformity. of  the 
pdvis  is  apparently  so  great  as  to  lead  many  accoucheurs  to  suppose  natural 
deliyery  to  be  impossible.  Lilbum  reported  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
Uonred  under  great  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  but  who  was  twice  delivered 
in  safety,  and  the  child  survived.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  19,  p.  933.)  It  is 
tbevefore  not  improbable  that  many  cases  of  the  kind  are  prematurely 
treated,  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  do  well  without  interference. 
Hence  a  cautious  selection  should  be  made,  because  the  operation  is  neces-> 
mily  attended  with  some  risk ;  and  it  does  not  insure  safety  to  a  woman 
uid  child.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  according  to  general  professional 
experience,  it  places  her  in  a  better  position  than  she  would  be  in  if  the 
<s>*e  were  left  to  itself.  Before  a  practitioner  resolves  upon  performing 
te  operation  of  this  kind  he  should  hold  a  consultation  with  others ; 
^  before  it  is  performed,  he  should  feel  assured  that  natural  delivery 
cttinot  take  place  without  greater  risk  to  the  life  of  the  woman  than 
iha  operation  would  itself  create.  The  non-observance  of  these  rules  is 
iieeeittrily  attended  with  some  responsibility  to  a  practitioner.  In  the 
^^^t  of  the  death  of  the  woman  or  child,  he  exposes  himself  to  a  prose- 
cution for  a  criminal  offence.  If  the  child  were  bom  alive,  and  died 
"^^ttely  as  a  result  of  its  immaturity,  this  might  give  rise  to  a  charge  of 
'luaulaughter.  Several  practitioners  have  been  tried  upon  charges  of 
^pminal  abortion — whether  justly  or  unjustly  it  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
'^ ;  but  they  had  obviously  neglected  to  adopt  those  simple  measures  of 
pi'odence,  the  obseryance  of  which  would  have  been  at  once  an  answier  to 
a  criminal  charge.  Because  one  obstetric  practitioner  of  large  experience 
i&ay  have  frequently  and  successfully  induced  premature  labour,  without 
observing  these  rules,  and  without  any  imputation,  on  his  character,  this 
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cannot  shield  another  who  may  be  less  fortimately  situated.  A  cas 
oocnrred  in  which  a  woman  died  from  loss  of  blood,  which  took  pkc 
during  an  attempt  to  induce  premature  labour.  A  small  aperture  was  difl 
covered  after  death  in  the  left  common  iliac  artery,  and  more  than  a  poon 
of  blood  had  been  lost.  This  howerer  was  ascribed  to  a  thinning'  at  th 
coats  of  the  artery,  and  not  to  a  puncture  of  the  vessel  during  the  cpfln 
tion.  ('  Lancet,'  July  22,  1848,  p.  107.)  For  some  judicious  remarloi  a 
the  induction  of  premature  labour,  by  Radford,  see  '  Med.  Ghus.'  voL  4n 
p.  583. 

As  in  the  law  of  England  so  in  the  law  of  France,  proof  of  prognane 
is  not  essential  to  the  crime  of  abortion.  Bayard  relates  a  case  in  whic 
a  woman  was  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  indnce  abortion  in  a  woman  wh 
was  subsequently  proved  not  ta  be  pregnant,  but  to  be  labouring  undc 
ovarian  disease.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  eight  yean 
imprisonment.     ('  Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1847,  1,  466.) 

Abortion  of  monsters, — ^Would  the  law  be  applicable  to  cases  in  whid 
the  child  was  dead  in  the  womb,  or  in  which  it  was  a  monster  witbon 
human  shape  ?  The  symptoms  indicative  of  the  death  of  the  child  in  utefi 
are  elsewhere  stated  (see  iNrANTiciDE,  post).  Its  death  subsequently  to  tk 
attempted  abortion  might  perhaps  be  adduced  as  corroborative  evidence  o 
the  crime ;  but,  even  if  it  were  dead  at  the  time  of  the  attempt,  the  offeno 
would  be  completed.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  expulsion  of  a  dew 
child  would  come  under  the  popular  signification  of  a  miscarriage ;  and  i 
the  words  were  strictly  interpreted,  a  prisoner  might  be  convicted  wheilie 
the  child  were  living  or  dead,  for  it  has  been  already  stated  that  it  is  no 
necessary  that  any  abortion  should  have  taken  place.  With  respect 't( 
monsters f  the  question  actually  arose  in  a  case  l^ed  in  France.  ('Gts 
Med.'  Juillet,  1841 ;  also  •  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  vol.  24,  p.  563.)  A  girl 
was  accused  of  procuring  abortion.  The  aborted  foetus,  of  about  the  aiztk 
month,  was  without  a  head  (acephalous),  and  there  was  no  vertebral  ami 
for  the  spinal  marrow.  Otiier  organs  were  also  deficient  or  imperfeetlf 
formed.  The  medical  witnesses  had  declared  that  it  had  never  breathed,  and 
that  its  life  had  ceased  with  gestation.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  bodyiW 
a  wound,  which  had  been  produced  by  a  pointed  instrument  probably  jitf^ 
before  it  ^vas  expelled ;  this  they  thought  had  caused  death.  The  cowatd 
for  the  prisoner  contended  that  this  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  case  of 
criminal  abortion,  owing  to  the  monstrosity  of  the  offspring ;  and  the  fotf 
acquitted  her.  As  proof  of  pregnancy  is  no  longer  required,  moostroflBf 
in  the  foetus  should  make  no  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  crime. 

Extra-uterine  foctation. — ^Would  the  law  apply  to  cases  of  extra»utenB» 
(tubal)  pregnancy  ?  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  crime  of  ahoiiioo 
would  apply  to  cases  of  this  description ;  and  a  person  would  be  equally 
amenable  for  the  attempt,  whether  the  foetus  was  in  the  uterus  or  in  t^ 
Fallopian  tube.  For  a  case  of  attempting  to  procure  abortion  in  ezfai' 
uterine  foetation,  see  '  Obst.  Trans.'  vol.  5.  The  symptoms  of  extra-uteiiM 
pregnancy,  especially  of  the  tubal  kind,  are  similar  to  those  of  ordintfy 
pregnancy,  and  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  them  in  the  early  stages 
('Med.  Qaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  103).  In  an  advanced  stage  the  case  is  diffenpt^ 
the  symptoms  are  wholly  unlike  those  of  preg^nancy,  and  maj  wrongly  gi^ 
rise  to  the  suspicion  that  the  woman  has  died  from  criminal  intettsiott^ 
A  young  lady,  supposed  to  be  some  months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  ^ 
very  suddenly  soon  after  taking  some  medicine  prescribed  for  h^  ^  * 
physician.  She  had  enjoyed  excellent  health,  with  the  exception  of  h^og 
occasionally  subject  to  slight  abdominal  pains  threatening  abortion,  andta 
relieve  these  pains  a  physician  was  consulted.  It  seems  that  she  hadaborw 
on  a  previous  occasion.    She  was  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  deprsBsiom 
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faoi  not  roffering  at  the  time  from  any  dangerons  symptoms.  The  physician 
hid  prescribed  a  sedative  medicine,  of  which  the  patient  had  taken  only 
thrw  doses  in  teaspoonfuls  when  she  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  in  this 
Mt  she  died,  the  symptoms  of  depression  not  having  been  i*elieved.  The 
fiuBily  attributed  her  death  to  some  mistake  in  the  preparation  of  the 
nedioine.  The  tribimal  before  which  the  charge  of  poisoning  was  laid 
directed  an  inspection  of  the  body.  The  result  was,  that  a  quantity  of 
Uood  was  found  effused  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  This  had 
obrioaaly  arisen  from  the  rupture  of  a  tumour,  containing  an  embryo  of 
wUeh  the  remains  were  found  in  the  midst  of  the  clots  of  blood  in  the 

ff8.  It  appeared  to  be  of  only  a  few  weeks'  development.  The  body 
been  contained  in  a  cyst  external  to  the  uterus,  which  had  suddenly 
giren  way  and  had  thus  led  to  f&tal  haemorrhage.  It  was  the  suddenness 
of  death  soon  after  taking  medicine,  without  any  preceding  symptoms  of 
iOiieaB,  or  any  other  obvious  cause  except  the  medicine  to  account  for  her 
conditioD,  that  gave  rise  to  the  inquiry. 

AhortioH  of  moles. — The  use  of  the  word  miscarriage  in  the  statute, 

without  any  explanation  of  the  meaning  assigned  to  it,  might,  but  for  the 

decaion  in  Beg.  v.  Ooodhall  (Notts  Lent  Ass.  1846),  have  created  some 

difBenlty  on  trials  for  abortion.     In  a  popular  sense  (and  here  ekpoptdar 

appears  to  have  been  purposely  selected  in  preference  to  a  medical  term), 

iBiicarriage  signifies  the  violent  expulsion  not  merely  of  a  child  but  of 

Doles  and  other  diseased  growths,  or  even  of  coagula  of  blood.     In  these 

hit-mentioned  cases  the  woman  is  not  actually  pregnant,  although  she  and 

the  aecQsed  may  imagine  that  she  is.     But  whether  the  uterus  contains 

these  morbid  growths,  or  whether  it  is  in  the  virgin  state,  the  person  who 

has  nsed  the  means  with  intent,  may  still  be  convicted  of  an  attempt  to 

procure  abortion.     It  has  been  elsewhere  stated  (ante,  p.  174),  that  the 

appearances  presented  when  a  mole  has  been  expelled  as  a  result  of  abor- 

turn,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  produced  by  the  expulsion  of  tho 

foetus.    Simkel  has  published  a  report  of  a  case  in  which  a  mole  (derived 

from  blood)  had  been  discharged  between  the  second  and  thii*d  months 

of  pregnancy  as  a  result  of  ^aolence  applied  to  the  abdomen.     (*  Viertel- 

jdinschr.'  1871,  1,   74.)     The  proof  that  the  substance  expelled  is  a 

mole  may  be  of  importance  on  a  question  of  concealment  of  birth,  but 

cnmot  affect  the  responsibility  of  a  person  cliarged  with  the  crime  of 

abortion. 

ChemicaZ  evidence.  Blood  in  abortion.  Liquor  amnii. — In  the  event  of 
an  abortion  having  taken  place,  stains  produced  by  blood  or  by  the  waters 
"(Hquar  amnii)  may  be  found  on  the  linen  of  a  female,  and  a  practitioner 
iiaj  be  required  to  say  whether  these  stains  are  of  a  nature  to  throw  any 
K^t  upon  the  perpetration  of  the  crime.  A  woman  who  has  aborted  may 
aOege  that  the  stains  are  those  of  the  menstrual  discharge.  Speaking 
fenenJly,  there  is  no  practical  distinction  between  menstrual  and  other 
hiood  (fMO  vol.  1,  p.  5G6).  The  menstrual  blood  contains  less  fibrin,  is 
Qonmonly  acid  and  watery  from  admixture  with  the  mucous  discharges, 
^  when  examined  by  the  microscope  it  presents  epithelial  scales,  or  cells 
dnivied  irom.  the  mucous  membrane.  These  scales  or  cells  belong  to  the 
ohmmar  variety.  (See  Rape,  post.)  Not  much  reliance  can  be  placed 
vpcm  their  discovery,  since  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  organs  of  rospira- 
wn  is  Hned  with  similar  cells.  Hence  expectorated  blood  might  be  mis* 
Uen  for  menstruaL  Cells  of  a  similar  shape  line  the  whole  of  the  mucous 
Hembrane  from  the  stomach  to  the  anus.  The  blood  of  piles  might  thus  be 
aoofeunded  with  menstrual  blood.  The  blood  discharged  in  abortion  will 
ivssent  the  usual  characters  of  blood,  elsewhere  described  (vol.  1,  pp.  564, 
X6) ;  but  it  may  be  diluted  with  the  waters  simultaneously  discharged. 
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Tbis  qnestion  received  the  attention  of  the  French  Academy  in  referenoB 
to  the  crime  of  abortion ;  and  the  report  made  was  to  the  effect  thii 
in  the  present  state  of  science  there  was  no  certain  method  hj  irlaA 
the  blood  of  menstruation  coald  be  practically  distinguished  ^m  the 
blood  discharged  from  a  woman  in  a  case  of  abortion  or  from  blood  ib 
infanticide  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1846,  1,  181).  In  a  more  recent  case,  De?«gie 
and  Chevallier  were  required  to  state  whether  certain  stains  on  the  drevol 
a  woman  supposed  to  have  aborted,  were  or  were  not  caused  by  the  waten 
(liquor  amnii).  A  chemical  analysis  merely  revealed  the  presence  of  tt 
albvminons  liquid.  The  most  elaborate  experiments  satisfied  the  reporten 
that  neither  by  the  odour,  nor  by  any  other  process,  could  the  liquor 
amnii,  dried  on  linen,  be  identified.  (*Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1852,  2,  414.)  B 
may,  however,  be  of  importance  to  observe  that  this  liquid  slightly  dis- 
colours and  stiffens  the  fibre  of  the  fluff  on  which  it  has  been  effused,  and 
that  it  can  be  readily  extracted  by  cold  water.  The  solution  possesses  iD 
the  properties  of  albumen.  The  amount  of  albumen  contained  in  the  liqmr 
amnii  decreases  as  gestation  advances.  At  the  fourth  month  it  fonns 
10'77  per  cent,  of  the  liquid ;  at  the  fifth  month  7'67  ;  at  the  sixth  montii 
6'67 ;  and  at  the  ninth  month  only  0*82  per  cent  Ghevallier's  experimentB 
show  that  the  amniotic  liquid  has  the  chemical  properties  of  a  very  dilntad 
solution  of  albumen  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1856, 1, 156). 
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CHAPTER  66. 

EVIDENCE  OF  LIVE  BIRTH  IN  CIVIL  CASES — LEGAL  BIGHTS  OF  THE  F(ETCS  D 
UTERO — DATE  OF  BIRTH — DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  ENTIRE  AND  PARTUL  BIBXH 
—SIGNS  OF  LIVE  BIRTH  INDEPENDENT  OF  BREATHING  OR  CRYING — MOTIOI 
OF  A  LIMB  OR  PULSATION  OF  THE  CORD  A  PROOF  OF  LIVE  BIRTH — ^VAGHOS 
UTERINU8 — TENANCY   BY   COURTESY— CiESAREAN    EXTRACTION   OF    CHILDBES— 

LEGAL    BIRTH — POST-MORTEM   BIRTHS CRANIOTOMY — MONSTERS — WHAT  COK- 

8TITUTES    A     MONSTER     IN     LAW — DEPRIVATION    OF    LEGAL     RIGHTS — DOCBU 
MONSTERS — CHRISTINA   RITTA — THE   SIAMESE   TWINS. 

Live  birth  in  ctuil  cases, — The  law  of  England  has  not  defined  the  meanuig 
of  the  term  Birth,  in  reference  to  civil  jurisprudence ;  but  if  we  are  to  1» 
guided  by  the  numerous  decisions  which  have  been  made  on  trialfl  iof 
infanticide,  it  must  be  regarded  as  signifying  '  the  entire  deliveiy  of  * 
child,'  with  or  without  its  separation  from  the  body  of  the  mother.  {S» 
Infanticide  ;  also  Chitty,  *  Med.  Jurispr.'  412.)  So  long  as  an  inW 
remains  in  the  womb  it  is  said  in  law  to  be  'en  venire  sa  mere^ ;  but  it » 
legally  supposed  to  be  bom  for  many  purposes.  ('  Blackstone's  Cohuil') 
A  child  in  the  womb  may  have  a  legacy  or  an  estate  made  over  to  it; 
it  may  have  a  guaixlian  assigned  to  it;  but  none  o£  these  conditio^ 
can  take  effect  unless  the  child  is  bom  alive.  So  the  f oetns  may  be  mid^ 
an  executor ;  but  it  is  very  judiciously  provided  that  an  infant  cannot a^ 
as  such  until  it  has  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  The  Boman  ao^ 
English  systems  of  law  apply  the  same  term  (venter)  to  the  unboiv 
child;  when  bom  dead  it  is  called  a^or/i^,  abortion ;  when  alive, jwfiii^ 
infansy  infant.  In  1871,  the  following  case  affecting  the  venter  cfone  befo^ 
the  Coui*t  of  Admiralty.     A  ship  was  damaged,  in  collision  with  anothtfi 
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dQed  the  *  Elentheria,'  and  a  man  named  Noye^,  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
damaged  ship,  was  killed.  The  widow  claimed  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
*£Ieatheria^'  damages  in  respect  of  a  child  with  wliich  she  was  then 
pregnant.  Sir  R.  Phillimore  held  that  the  child  was  entitled  to  recover 
for  the  loss  snstained  of  its  father,  although  the  damages  could  not  be 
aneased  nntil  the  child  was  bom.  The  maxim  of  English  law  derived  from 
the  Boman  law  is  that  a  child  '  en  ventre  sa  mh'e '  is  to  be  considered  as 
actoillj  bom  if  any  question  arises  for  its  benefit.  This  ruling  was  con- 
firmed bj  Lord  Westbnry  in  Blasaon  v.  Blasson,  but  this  fiction  is  appli- 
cable only  for  enabling  such  child  to  take  a  benefit  to  which  it  would  have 
been  entitled  if  actually  bom.  In  the  case  decided  by  Phillimore  the 
actbn  of  the  Court  was  suspended  until  the  child  was  bom,  as  if  still- 
bom  there  would  be  an  end  to  any  claim.     ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1871, 

Date  of  birth. — ^Medical  evidence  has  occasionally  been  demanded  in 
Courts  of  law  respecting  the  actual  date  of  birth  of  individuals,  in  cases  in 
wbich  a  period  of  a  few  days,  hours,  or  even  minutes  was  required  to  prove 
ibe  attainment  of  majority,  and  therefore  a  legal  responsibility  for  the  per- 
fmnance  of  civil  contracts  into  which  the  parties  had  entered,  either 
knowingly  or  ignorantly,  when  minors.  Some  cases  of  this  kind  have 
been  decided  by  the  evidence  of  the  accoucheur  himself  ;  others,  when  the 
accoocheur  was  dead,  by  the  production  of  his  case^books ;  and  the  strict- 
neBs  and  punctuality  of  some  medical  practitioners,  in  making  written 
memoranda  of  cases  attended  by  them,  have  in  more  than  one  instance 
led  (o  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  such  suits.  The  proof  of  the  exact  date 
of  birth  is  also  of  considerable  importance  in  cer^in  cases  of  contested 
legitimacy. 

The  most  important  medico-legal  questions  connected  with  this  subject 
|tre  those  which  arise  in  contested  suits  relative  to  succession,  or  the 
jnberitance  of  property.     A  child  that  is  bom  alive,  or  has  come  entirely 
into  the  world  in  a  living  state,  may  by  the  English  law  inherit  and 
itansmit  property  to  its  heirs,  even  although  its  death  has  immediately,  and 
pobaps  from  morbid  causes  necessarily,  followed  its  birth.     Should  the 
^biU  be  bom  dead,  whether  it  died  in  the  womb  or  during  the  act  of  birth, 
it  does  not  acquire  any  civil  rights ;  for  it  is  not  regarded  legally  as  a  life 
in  being,  unless  it  manifests  some  signs  of  life  after  it  is  entirely  bom  and 
separated  from  the  mother.     Some  have  considered  that  partial  birthj  pro- 
vided a  child  is  living,  should  suffice  to  confer  the  same  rights  on  the 
obpring  as  the  proof  of  entire  birth.   The  following  case  has  been  adduced 
{7  Locock  in  support  of  this  view,  although  the  question  here  was  rather 
^  reference  to  the  actual  date  of  birth  than  to  the  acquisition  of  civil 
lights  therefrom :  the  principle  is,  however,  the  same.     On  a  Saturday 
evening  a  lady  was  taken  in  labour  with  her  first  child.     The  head  and  one 
^na  were  bom  two  or  three  minutes  before  a  neighbouring  clock  struck 
twelye.     There  was  a  cessation  of  pain  for  several  minutes,  during  which 
ttne  the  child  cried  and  breathed  freely.     The  rest  of  the  body  was  not 
Expelled  until  full  five  minutes  after  the  same  clock  had  struck  twelve.    Was 
the  child  bom  on  the  Saturday  or  on  the  Sunday  ?     Certainly  the  birtb 
"Was  not  completed  until  the  Sunday :  the  child  was  still  partly  within  the 
l)ody  of  the  mother — the  circulation  was  still  kept  up  through  the  umbilical 
^eaaels :  *  but,'  continues  Locock,  *  I  gave  my  opinion  that  the  child  was 
Wn  on  the  Saturday.     I  considered  that  the  child  had  then  commenced 
^  independent  existence.     The  foetal  life  had  then  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses ceased ;  and  breathing — a  function  incompatible  with  the  condition 
of  a  foetus — had  commenced.     The  navel-string  will,  it  is  true,  go  on  pul- 
iatiDg  for  many  minutes  after  an  infant  has  been  brought  completely  into 
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tbe  world,  crying  and  kicking, nnless  it  be  compressed  artificially;  and  jei 
no  one  will  say  that  a  cbild  in  snch  a  case  is  not  bom  nntQ  we  cbooBe  k 
take  tbe  trouble  to  tie  tbe  navel-string.  Tbe  cbild  would  not  baye  beet 
damaged  if  it  bad  remained  for  bours  or  even  days,  with  merely  ita  htm 
and  arms  extruded ;  it  could  bave  been  fed  in  tbis  situation.'  ('  Med.  Gba 
vol.  12,  p.  636.)  However  reasonable,  medicaUy  speaking,  tbis  view  m; 
appear,  a  medical  jurist  must  sbape  bis  evidence  according  to  wbat  the  ki 
demands.  It  is  elsewbere  stated  (Ikfantigidi),  tbat  our  judges  bave  dii 
tinctly  laid  down  tbe  law  tbat  no  cbild  can  be  considered  to  be  legally  bon 
until  tbe  whole  of  its  body  bas  come  entirely  into  tbe  world.  Tbis  is  ii 
i*elation  to  criminal  jurisprudence,  in  wbicb  case,  if  in  any,  tbe  rule  sbotli 
be  relaxed,  because  its  relaxation  would  tend  to  punisb  the  wilful  destnc 
tion  of  living  infants  partially  bom.  Tbis  cbild  could  not,  therefore,  bftf 
been  bom  on  tbe  Saturday,  because  the  law  does  not  regard  partial  IM 
as  entire  birth;  and  respiration  and  birth  are  not  synonymous  termi 
Supposing  this  child  to  bave  died  before  its  body  was  entirely  extruded,  i 
could  not  be  said,  even  medically,  tbat  it  was  bom  alive  ;  and  certainlf  i 
could  not  bo  considered,  according  to  tbe  present  state  of  tbe  law,  to  hvf^ 
acquired  the  rights  of  a  cbild  bom  living.  The  reasonableness  of  ib 
opinion  tbat  partial  birth  should  suffice  for  all  tbe  legal  purposes  of  entity 
bii'th  is  a  distinct  question,  and  one  over  which  a  medical  witness  has  n 
sort  of  control.  Wnatever  apparent  injustice  may  be  done  by  adhering  ti 
this  rule  in  respect  to  the  civil  rights  of  persons,  there  is  no  doubt  that  tin 
evil  is  really  of  gpreat  magnitude  in  relation  to  criminal  jurisprudence ;  In 
it  would  appear  tbat  the  destruction  of  partially-born  children,  altlM|D|^ 
alive  and  healthy,  is  not,  legally  speaking,  murder. 

On  the  other  band,  some  difficulty  nught  arise  in  civil  cases  if  the  faw 
extrusion  of  a  part  of  the  body  sufficed  for  all  the  legal  purposes  of  es/rn 
birth.  It  might  become  a  casuistical  question  as  to  how  much  of  a  child*! 
body  should  be  in  the  world  in  order  to  constitute  legal  birth ;  for  there  ii 
no  I'eason  why,  in  a  medical  view,  the  extrusion  of  the  bead  and  sbonlden 
should  constitute  birth  any  more  than  tbe  extrusion  of  a  band  or  a  loot 
If  it  be  said  that  the  act  of  breathing  should  be  combined  with  a  psitiil 
extrusion  of  tbe  body,  this  would  be  unjust ;  because  a  child  is  alive— ifti 
heart  is  evidently  pulsating,  and  its  blood  circulating,  as  freely  before  titf 
act  of  breathing  as  afterwards.  Besides  it  is  admitted  tbat  children  msf 
be  born  alive,  and  live  for  some  time,  without  breathing ;  and  this  want « 
respiration  is  no  objection  to  these  children  being  considered  living  is 
law.  In  cases  referred  to  hereafter,  children  were  legally  pronounced 
to  have  been  bom  alive,  although  they  bad  certainly  not  breathed;  aad 
that  a  child  may  manifest  life  for  a  certain  time  without  leaving  in 
tbe  lungs  any  evidence  of  breathing  is  clear  from  numerous  reported 
instances.  (Sec  Atelectasis  Infanticide.)  If,  then,  proof  of  breathing 
is  not  demanded  in  cases  of  entire,  it  could  scarcely  be  required  in  caeti 
of  partial  birth. 

Admitting,  then,  that  a  child  must  be  entirely  bom  in  order  thstit 
should  acquire  civil  rights,  it  will  next  be  necessary  to  examine  the  medicJ 
proofs  required  to  show  that  it  bas  been  bom  alive.  The  question  hereii 
different  from  that  of  live  birth  in  reference  to  child-murder.  We  mn^ 
presume  that  a  medical  man  is  present  at  a  delivery  in  which  a  child 
is  bom  in  a  doubtful  state,  or  where  it«  death  speedily  follows  its  birth. 
The  civil  rights  of  a  child  and  its  heirs  will  depend  upon  tbe  careful 
observation,  made  by  him,  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  deliTeiJ* 
He  should  note  when  the  birth  is  completed,  by  tbe  body  of  the  child 
being  entirely  out  of  the  body  of  the  mother.  Children  bom  at  or  abo«* 
midnight  are  thus  liable  to  have  the  date  of  birth  wrongly  registered; 
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and  ihe  legal  difference  of  twenty-fonr  hours,  ^hich  a  few  seconds  or 
mimiies  may  make,  may  hereafter  affect  their  own  rights  if  they  surrive, 
or  tliose  of  others  if  they  die.  The  birthday  of  the  illastrions  Duke  of 
WeQington  was  entered  in  the  parish  register  as  April  30th,  1769,  while 
there  is  abondant  evidence  for  fixing  it  on  May  1st ;  in  fact,  he  was  bom 
jak  after  twelye  o'clock  in  the  night  between  April  30th  and  May  1st. 
Jfething  can  be  more  simple  than  for  an  accoucheur  to  fix  the  true 
dite,  not  by  the  hour  at  which  labour  commences,  but  by  the  time  at 
wliich  it  is  completed. 

Bipu  of  live  birth  independently  of  respiration  or  crying, — The  visible 
Mpnation  of  a  child  after  its  birth,  or  as  it  may  be  manifested  by  its  cryin-g^ 
km  undoubted  sign  of  its  having  been  bom  alive ;  but  as  it  has  just  been 
itited,  a  child  may  acquire  its  civil  rights,  although  it  may  be  neither  seen 
io  breathe  nor  heard  .to  cry.  The  pulsation  of  a  child's  heart,  or  even  the 
spmnodic  twitching  of  any  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  has  been  regarded 
«i  a  sufficient  proof  of  live  birth.  The  latter  sign  has  been  judicially  so 
proQOimced — aforHori^  therefore,  the  motion  of  a  limb  will  be  considered 
nfieient  legal  evidence,  in  an  English  Court  of  law,  of  life  after  birth.  It 
IB  to  be  observed  that  the  length  of  time  during  which  these  signs  of  life 
eootinue  after  a  child  is  bom,  is  wholly  immaterial :  all  that  is  required  to 
h  established  is,  that  they  were  positively  manifested.  A  child  which 
tvfives  entire  birth  for  a  single  instant  acquires  the  same  civil  rights  as 
if  it  had  continued  to  live  for  a  month  or  longer.  These  facts  will  be  better 
udentood  from  the  following  case  (Fish  v.  F aimer) ^  which  is  reported  to 
We  been  tried  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  1806.  (Beck's  *  Med.  Jur.' 
ToL  1,  p.  354.)  The  wife  of  the  plaintiff  Fish  was  possessed  of  landed 
«itite  in  her  own  right.  She  died  in  1796,  after  having  given  birth  to  a 
diild  which  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  have  been  bom  dead.  In  conse- 
fnence  of  the  plaintiff  not  having  had  a  living  child  (as  it  was  assumed) 
mog  the  marriage,  the  estate  of  the  wife  was  claimed  and  taken  by  the 
defendant  Palmer,  her  heir-at-law — the  husband  being  obliged  to  surrender 
it  under  the  circumstances.  From  information  derived  many  years  after 
tte  death  of  his  wife  from  some  women  who  were  present  at  the  delivery, 
k  plaintiff  was  led  to  believe  that  the  child  had  not  been  born  dead,  and 
khat  the  estate  had  therefore  been  surrendered  to  the  defendant  under  a 
3uriake.  An  action  was  brought  to  decide  this  question  in  1806,  ten  years 
tfter  the  death  of  the  wife,  and  it  lay  with  the  plaintiff  to  prove  his 
lUegation  that  the  child  had  been  born  living.  The  accoucheur  had  died 
ome  time  before  the  trial ;  but  it  was  proved  that  he  had  declared  the  child 
0  have  been  living  an  hour  before  it  was  bom,  that  he  had  directed  a  warm 
ttth  to  be  prepared,  and  when  the  child  was  bom,  gave  it  to  the  nurse  to 
ikce  in  the  bath.  The  child  neither  cried  nor  moved  after  its  birth,  nor 
lid  it  manifest  any  sign  of  active  existence ;  but  the  two  women  who  placed 
he  child  in  the  bath  swore  that  when  it  was  immei*sed  there  appeared  twice 
» tvntching  or  tremulous  motion  of  tJie  lips.  They  informed  the  accoucheur 
f  this,  and  he  directed  them  to  blow  into  its  throat,  but  it  did  not  show 
>ny  farther  signs  of  life.  The  main  question  in  the  trial  was  whether  this 
remulous  motion  of  the  lips  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  child  having  been 
«m  aliva  The  obstetric  experts  who  were  summoned  to  give  evidence  on 
bis  occasion  differed  in  opinion.  Babington  and  Haighton  stated  that  had 
be  child  been  bom  dead  or  had  the  vital  principle  been  extinct,  there 
Quid  have  been  no  muscular  movement  in  any  part  of  its  body ;  therefore 
be  cbild  had,  in  their  opinion,  been  born  alive,  and  had  manifested  some 
vidence  of  life  after  its  birth.  Denman,  who  was  called  for  the  defendant, 
issented  from  this  view.  He  contended  that  fi*om  the  evidence  the  child 
ad  not  been  bom  alive,  and  in  explanation  of  this,  di*ew  a  distinction 
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between  nterine  and  extra-uterine  life.  He  attributed  the  tremolons  movi 
mcnts  of  the  lips  after  birth  to  the  remains  of  nterine  life.  The  Jar 
however,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Court,  pronounced  hy  their  yerdi 
that  the  child  had  been  bom  living,  and  the  plaintiff  thus  recovered  a 
estate  of  which  he  had  been  for  ten  years  deprived. 

From  the  result  of  this  case  it  would  appear  that  the  English  law  dot 
not  recognize  any  distinction  between  uterine  and  extra-uterine  life  t 
drawn  by  Denman.  The  question  is  simply  life  or  death — living  or  dead 
Denman  did  not  assert  that  the  child  was  bom  dead.  On  the  contrary,  1 
assigned  the  movements  observed  by  the  witnesses  to  the  continuance  < 
life — but  of  uterine  life.  The  act  of  breathing  is  commonly  set  down  i 
the  boundary,  but  a  child  is  not  necessarily  dead  until  it  breathes,  as  tii 
recovery  of  numerous  children  bom  with  uterine  life  clearly  proves.  Tl 
fallacy  of  trusting  to  breathing  as  a  criterion  in  the  Hying  or  dead  body,  i 
fully  shown  in  the  chapters  on  iNrA^riciDE.  (See  Atelectasis.)  Breatl 
ing  is  justly  regarded  by  the  English  law  as  only  one  sign  of  life,  and  pnM 
of  the  possession  of  active  and  vigorous  life  is  not  required.  It  is  difficnl 
to  admit  physiologically  that  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  muscles  can  en 
take  place  spontaneously  in  the  body  of  a  child  really  dead,  and  tin 
spasmodic  movement  of  a  lip  differs  only  in  degree  from  the  motion  of  i 
leg  or  arm,  or  of  a  rib  by  the  intercostal  muscles.  If  a  certain  degree  a 
life  were  required  to  be  proved  instead  of  the  bare  fact  of  its  adm 
presence  or  entire  absence,  the  most  subtle  medical  distinctions  wonk 
be  continually  drawn.  Non-professional  persons  might  be  easily  deceitec 
as  to  the  act  of  breathing  in  these  feeble  subjects,  and  an  examinatioi 
of  the  dead  body  would  not  suffice  to  remove  the  doubt,  since  new-boR 
infants  may  live  for  hours  without  any  air  being  found  in  the  lungs ;  boi 
a  person  is  not  so  likely  to  be  deceived  about  the  movement  of  an  ann,  i 
leg,  or  a  lip. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  view  of  the  case  that  the  movemenii 
described  may  be  the  mere  remains  of  muscular  irritability,  and  not  a 
sign  of  actual  life ;  but  it  seems  that  this  is  practically  an  admission  d 
the  presence  of  life  under  another  name.  Muscular  irritability  and  spon- 
taneous contractions  are  not  manifested  in  bodies  really  dead  (soinaiie 
death),  and  their  spontaneous  occurrence  proves  that  some  vital  powa 
must  still  remain  in  the  body  of  a  child. 

Some  medical  jurists  have  contended  that  there  should  be,  in  all  ctsea^ 
evidence  not  only  of  the  breathing,  but  of  the  cr3ring  of  a  child,  in  order 
to  justify  a  medical  opinion  that  it  was  bom  alive ;  but  aiccording  to  Blick* 
stone  (*  Comment.*  vol.  2,  ch.  8),  *  Crying,  indeed,  is  the  strongest  evidence^ 
but  it  is  not  the  only  evidence ' :  and  Coke  says,  'If  it  be  bom  alive  it '» 
sufficient,  though  it  be  not  heard  to  cry,  for  peradventure  it  may  be  bon 
dumb ' ;  he  also  describes  '  motion,  stirring,  and  the  like,'  as  proofs  of  » 
child  having  been  born  alive.  So  far  the  decision  in  Fish  v.  Talmer  i» 
borne  out  by  good  legal  authority  ;  and  we  may  consider  that  althoogh  t^ 
mere  warmth  of  the  body  would  not  be  evidence  of  live  birth,  yet  tl» 
slightest  trace  of  vital  action,  in  its  common  and  true  physiolc^cal  accepted 
tion — such  as  crying,  breathing,  pulsation,  or  motion — observed  after  entiw 
birth  and  separation  from  the  mother,  would  be  deemed  in  English  law » 
sufficient  proof  of  the  child  having  come  into  the  world  alive. 

In  Scotland  the  husband's  right  of  courtesy,  or  life-rent  in  his  wife* 
estate,  depends  upon  there  having  been  a  child  of  the  marriage  bom  aHre; 
and  for  the  proof  of  live  birth  it  is  required  to  be  shown,  not  merely  th>^ 
it  had  breathed,  bnt  that  the  child  had  cried  after  it  was  bom.  Bedc 
remarks  that  the  Scotch  law  is  more  precise  than  the  English  in  thu* 
demanding  proof  of  crying ;  but  it  should  be  added  that  it  is  less  jw^ 
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The  case  of  Dobie  v.  BicTiardson  (Court  of  Session,  1765)  is  snffioient  to 
prove  this.  Dobie's  wife  brought  forth  a  child  about  nine  months  after 
mimage  which  breathed,  raised  one  eyeh'd,  and  expired  in  convulsions 
about  half  an  hour  aft«r  its  birth,  but  was  ivot  heard  to  cry.  The  mother 
died  in  childbed,  and  the  question  was  whether  the  jus  mariti  was  not  lost 
bj  the  death  of  the  wife  within  the  year,  without  a  child  of  the  marriage 
which  had  been  heard  to  cry.  The  decree  made  in  the  case  was  that  as 
the  irife  did  not  live  a  year  and  a  day  after  her  marriage,  and  as  it  was  not 
inoved  that  the  child  or  foetus  of  which  she  was  delivered,  was  heard  to 
«ry,  the  husband  was  not  entitled  to  any  part  of  his  deceased  wife's  effects. 
(Beck's  *  Med.  Jur.'  1,  358.)  The  judges  in  this  case  did  not  stultify  them- 
nlfes  by  afi&rming  that  the  child  in  question  was  bom  dead.  This  is  a 
physiological  and  not  a  legal  point.  A  child  which  died  in  convulsions 
half  an  hour  after  its  birth  could  not  be  described  as  having  been  bom 
dead.  The  law  of  any  country  may  assume  its  own  8taudai*d  of  life  at 
birth.  The  Scotch  law  thus  assumes  ^  audible  crying,'  but  it  cannot  alter 
the  physiological  fact  that  a  child  may  be  bom  alive  without  crying.  (See 
also  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Blackie,  Court  of  Session,  1833.) 

In  this  case  it  was  held  that  an  averment  that  a  child  which  had  been 
bom  at  the  seventh  month  '  was  bom  alive,  and  continued  to  live  during 
three^uarters  of  an  hour,  and  was  perceived  to  breathe  repeatedly,  and  its 
heart  distinctly  felt  to  beat ;  but  it  being  admitted  that  it  had  not  been 
heard  to  cry,'  was  not  relevant  to  infer  that  the  child  was  a  living  child. 
(Beck,  loc.  cit.)  It  was  suggested  in  this  case  that  the  proof  of  breath- 
ing ahould  suffice,  but  by  a  majority  the  judges  adhered  to  the  old 
dictnm  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  decided  that  the  only  receivable  proof  of 
Hfe  in  such  a  case  was  that  the  child  had  cried^  They  found  that  proof 
that  a  child  was  capable  of  motion,  and  that  it  had  breathed  for  three* 
qnarters  of  an  hour,  was  not  sufficient  to  establish  life  unless  it  had  cried. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  any  future  case,  the  attainment  of  greater 
knowledge  on  the  nature  and  the  proofs  of  life  from  the  results  of  medical 
CEKperience  and  observation,  and  the  fact  that  these  physiological  questions 
have  become  more  generally  known  and  better  understood,  will  lead  to  a 
different  decision.  That  there  should  not  be  a  power  of  proving  life  (when 
the  death  of  a  child  takes  place  speedily  after  birth)  except  by  direct  evidence 
that  the  child  had  cried,  is  in  truth  a  view  of  the  matter  wholly  inde- 
fensible. From  what  will  be  hereafter  stated  (Vagitua  nterinus,  post),  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  crying  of  a  child  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  live  birth, 
for  it  may  cry  during  the  act  of  birth,  and  die  before  its  body  is  bom ; 
while  the  fact  that  it  breathes  and  moves  after  birth,  although  from 
iocidental  circumstances  it  may  not  ciy,  is  unexceptionable  evidence  of  its 
haying  been  bom  alive. 

The  case  of  Brock  v.  Kelli/  involved  a  claim  by  a  widow  to  the  estate 
of  her  husband,  on  the  ground  that  a  child  born  twenty  years  before  had 
been  horn  living,  although  it  was  at  first  supposed  to  have  been  still-born. 
The  decision  of  Stuai*t,  V.C.,  in  1861,  confirmed  the  views  here  expressed, 
freeman  noticed  at  the  birth  of  this  child,  and  after  separation  from  the 
jBother,  that  there  was  a  slight  pulsation  in  the  cord,  showing  a  feeble  but 
i&dependent  circulation.  There  was  no  other  indication  of  breathing 
^an  an  arched  state  of  the  chest.  He  had,  it  appears,  made  an  entry 
la  his  diary  of  the  birth  being  that  of  a  live  child,  and  believing  it  to 
be  alive,  he  caused  it  to  be  placed  in  warm  water  to  sustain  its  vitalit}-. 
He  felt  sure  of  its  being  alive,  for  the  reason  above  assigned.  This  state- 
Bient  was  confirmed  by  the  nurse,  who  had  been  heard  to  say  that  the  child 
was  bom  alive,  but  died  the  same  day.  This  may  be  regai*ded  as  strong 
evidence  that  the  child  was  really  born  with  life.  At  the  time  when  these 
TOL.  II.  r 
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observationB  were  made,  namely,  twenty  years  before,  the  leg^l  qneBtion 
live  birth  was  not  raised,  and  there  could  have  been  no  conceivable  moti 
for  mis-stating  the  facts  or  for  inventing  a  state  of  things  to  suit  a  leg 
claim. 

Tyler  Smith  supported  the  opinion  of  Freeman  by  an  affidavit,  oo 
sidering  that  the  fact  that  pulsation  was  observed  in  the  umbilical  oo 
after  delivery,  was  a  physiological  proof  that  the  child  in  question  was  i 
bom  dead.  On  the  other  side,  Lee  and  Ramsbotham  gave  their  opini 
that  there  was  no  proof  in  this  case  of  breathing  having  taken  place  afl 
birth,  and  that  nothing  less  than  bi*eathing  could  establish  the  &ct  of  li 
birth.  The  child,  therefore,  in  their  judgment,  was  not  bom  alive.  Aoooi 
ing  to  them  a  child  must  breathe  before  it  can  be  said  to  possess  inc 
pendent  life.  The  Vice-Chancellor  decided  that  proof  of  breathing  was  z 
necessary,  and  held  that  there  was  sufficient  Ic^^al  evidence  of  life  afl 
birth  in  the  pulsation  observ^ed  by  the  accoucheur.  This  decision  is 
accordance  with  common  sense.  IHilsations  indicate  an  action  of  t 
heart,  as  much  as  motion  of  the  chest  indicates  an  action  of  the  interooi 
muscles.  Why  these  accoucheurs  should  have  maintained  that  there  n 
life  with  contractility  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  not  with  a  contract 
power  of  the  heart,  is  not  apparent ;  but  that  the  opinion  expi^essed  is 
conflict  with  facts,  is  proved  by  numerous  cases  hereafter  described.  (£ 
Atelectasis.)  In  one  reported  instance,  palsation  was  the  only  ck 
evidence  of  life.  In  some  I'emarks  on  this  case,  Anstie  comments  on  i 
difference  of  opinion  among  medical  experts  iu  reference  to  the  proofs 
live  birth.  ('  The  Proofs  of  Live  Bii-th,*  1861.)  He  holds  with  Lee  a 
Ramsbotham,  that  no  child  is  bom  alive  unless  there  is  clear  and  distil 
proof  that  it  has  breathed  after  birth — this  proof  to  consist  in  the  discovc 
of  air  in  the  cells  of  the  lungs.  *  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  seen 
such  proofs,  if  respiration  had  really  taken  place,  for  it  would  alvrajB 
in  the  power  of  the  accoucheur  in  attendance  to  prove  from  post-mortf 
examination  the  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  and  to  say  whetb 
or  not  artificial  inflation  had  been  employed.  If  artificial  inflation  h 
not  been  employed,  there  would  be  no  source  of  fallacy  in  the  eviden 
fi'om  post-moi*tem  appearances ;  and  on  the  other  hand  if  inflation  had  be 
employed,  and  the  attendants  could  not  swear  to  any  voluntary  respirato 
effort  having  been  made,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  swallowing,  t 
child  might  fairly  be  pronounced  still-bom.'  It  appears  to  have  been  ii 
gotten  that  these  suits  generally  take  place  many  years  after  the  birth 
the  child :  in  two  cases  already  quoted  ten  and  twenty  years  elapsed  befo 
any  question  arose  in  reference  to  Uve  birth.  Such  medical  evidence  as 
here  described  to  be  necessary,  is  simply  unattainable.  Our  Courts  a 
obliged  to  decide  these  cases,  from  the  observations  made  by  the  accoachei 
or  nurses  present  at  the  delivery. 

There  is,  besides,  a  difficulty  in  relying  upon  the  suggested  pm 
derivable  from  the  presence  of  air  in  the  lungs.  It  is  well  known,  as 
cases  are  described  under  the  section  on  Infanticide,  that  a  child  mB 
bi*eathe  and  die  before  its  body  is  bom.  Therefore,  unless  there  are  ere 
witnesses  to  testify  to  the  act  of  visible  breathing,  the  test  is  not  m, 
valueless  but  fallacious,  and  would  mislead  a  Court  of  law.  On  the  othc 
hand,  children  are  bom  and  live  for  many  hours  in  a  state  of  passive  exi^ 
cnce  without  visibly  breathing,  and  after  death  no  expansion  is  found  ii 
the  lungs.  These  are  the  cases  which  would  be  truly  pronounced  stall 
bom  by  those  who  were  not  present  at  the  birth,  although  the  accoooben 
and  nurse  may  have  distinctly  seen  movements  of  the  arms,  l^s,  or  lip 
or  even  a  convulsed  state  of  the  body.  Many  cases  of  this  kind  ti 
described  in  the  chapters  on   Infanticide  ;  such  cases  of  life  wiiltfM 
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t^iration  have  been  thought  to  form  a  serioas  obstacle  to  alij  itifeifence 
from  experiments  on  the  lungs. 

The  following  case,  in  which  all  the  facts  were  accurately  observed  in 
reference  to  the  manifestations  of  signs  of  life  after  birth,  and  the  duration 
of  life  in  a  new-born  child,  clearly  proves  that  the  English  Courts  are 
correct  in  relying  upon  proofs  of  life,  irrespective  of  breathing  or  crying. 
It  shows,  too,  that  the  decision  of  Stuart,  Y.C.,  in  the  case  of  Brock  v. 
Kdl^f  was  based  on  sound  physiological  reasons,  and  that  any  other  decision 
would  have  been  unjust.     ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc'  July,  1870,  p.  278.) 
Seale  induced  labour  in  a  woman  by  ergot  of  rye,  at  about  the  seventh 
month  of  gestation.     A  large  child  was  bom  after  some  difficulty,  but  it 
did  not  make  the  slightest  effort  to  breathe.     There  was  distinct  puUcUiofi 
M  ike  cord.     Was  this  child  living  or  dead  ?     As  it  had  not  breathed, 
according  to  some  accoucheurs,  it  would  be  regarded  as  dead.     The  pulsa- 
tion of  the  cord  would  be  treated  as  of  no  importance,  t.e.  as  giving  no 
indication  of  life  after  birth.     Bat  this  child  was  really  bom  living,  a  fact 
proved  by  what  followed.     Flagellation  and  alternate  sprinkling  with  hot 
tod  cold  water  produced  a  violent  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
which  caused  the  entire  infra-mammary  region  to  be  very  much  depressed. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  case  of  atelectasis  pulmonum,  or  inex* 
pinsibility  of  the  lungs,  a  state  which  continued  for  fioe  minutes  after  the 
hiith  of  the  child.     The  cord  was  now  severed,  and  about  half  an  ounce  of 
Uood  was  allowed  to  flow  slowly  from  the  foetal  end.     The  tongue,  which 
had  fallen  back,  was  drawn  forward.     A  sudden  spirt  of  a  drachm  of  blood 
flowed  when  the  constriction  was  relieved,  and  the  child  began  to  breathe 
Tvj  freely,  and  so  continued  to  breathe  at  long  intervals.     The  heai-t  beat 
tery  feebly.     The  pupils  were  yridely  dilated,  they  did  not  respond  to  the 
inflneoce  of  a  bright  light,  and  the  child  was  suffering  from  all  the 
•fmptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain.     This  condition  lasted  one  houi*, 
when  the  child  ceased  breathing.     According  to  the  evidence  of  Lee  and 
Bamsbotham  in  the  case  of  Brock  v.  Kelly  (p.  209,  ante)^  this  child  was 
bom  dead,  and  would  have  been  so  pronounced  for  the  first  five  minutes 
tfter  birth,  the  pulsation  of  the  cord  and  the  spasmodic  movement  of  the 
diaphragm  being  regarded  by  them  only  as  indications  of  uterine  life. 
Yet  it  is  clear  that  this  child  was  bom  living — that  it  lived  before  the 
•ck  of  breathing,  which  after  all  was  performed  only  in  the  most  im- 
perfect manner.      The  facts  of  this  case  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
<>pinion  given   by   Lee   and    Ramsbotham   is   untenable.      The  medical 
Bkan  and  nurse  present  at  the  delivery  were   eye-witnesses  not  want- 
ing in  experience,  and  they  were  not  likely  to  mistake  a  dead  for  a 
Wng  child.     The  pulsation  distinctly  observed  by  them  in  the  cord  was 
ft  fact  which  showed  that  the  heart  of  the  child  was  contracting.     Could 
the  heart  of  a  dead  child   pulsate  or  communicate  its  pulsations  to  an 
ttmhilical  cord  ?     Those  who  rely  upon  breathing  only,  or  crying  only,  as 
ft  proof  of  life,  must  be  prepared  to  affirm  that  convulsive  movements 
<rf  the  limbfi,  lips,  diaphragm,  and  body  after  birth,  may  take  place  in 
ft  really  dead  child. 

A  healthy  full-grown  child,  recently  born,  may  make  an  attempt  at 
iiiBpiration,  but  the  closure  of  the  larynx  from  convulsions,  or  some  iiritant 
f^  as  the  vaginal  discharges,  meconium,  <&c.,  may  impede  the  entry  of  air 
^to  the  lungs.  The  chest  in  this  case  is  arched,  the  head  thrown  back, 
ftod  there  is  a  convulsive  rigidity  of  the  muscular  system ;  the  tongue  is 
&mly  retracted,  especially  at  its  base.  Unless  the  finger  of  the  accoucheur 
i>  passed  quickly  down  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  the  epiglottis  raised 
^  pressing  it  forwards,  the  child  would  never  inspire,  although  it  might 
me  a  perfect  capacity  to  breathe.    Braxton  Hicks  met  with  a  case  of  this 
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kind :  the  air  entered  the  Inngs  immediately  after  the  above  operation,  am 
the  child  breathed  and  lived.  According  to  the  theories  propounded  i 
referenoe  to  the  cases  of  Fish  v.  Palmer  and  Brock  v.  Kelly^  this  chil* 
wonld  have  been  pronounced  dead  or  still-bom  np  to  the  time  at  which  th 
acconchenr  removed  the  impediment  to  its  breatlung.  It  has  been  observe 
that  a  respiratory  action  ensues  npon  any  stoppage  of  the  placental  snppl 
to  the  child,  and,  moreover,  that  this  may  occur  in  the  uterus  as  well  tsi 
the  vagina  ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  foreign  substances,  which  ha 
been  drawn  in  under  these  circumstances,  may  be  found  in  the  broncku 
tubes.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  finding  of  the  natural  secretions  in  ill 
bronchial  tubes  would  not  be  an  absolute  proof  of  respiration  having  bee 
established  :  it  would  merely  show  that  there  had  been  an  action  of  ik 
chest  during  birth  similai*  to  that  inspiration.  Still  this  must  be  regardc 
as  a  living  action,  and  therefore  indicative  of  life  in  the  child. 

The  best  test  to  apply  to  such  cases  for  the  determination  of  phynologia 
life  is  auscultation.  The  beating  of  the  heart,  as  determined  by  the  esr< 
the  stethoscope,  applied  even  for  five  consecutive  minutes,  is  an  undoubie 
sign  of  life,  in  a  physiological  sense,  whether  the  child  breathes,  cries,  ( 
moves.  Bouchut  noticed,  on  one  occasion,  that  this  kind  of  passive  Hi 
continued  in  an  infant  for  twenty- three  hours  after  it-s  birth.  Feeble  bi 
distinct  pulsations  were  heard  at  long  intervals,  but  there  was  no  motion  < 
the  ribs.  Attempts  at  resuscitation  were  made,  but  the  motions  of  tli 
heart  became  more  and  more  feeble,  until  they  entirely  ceased.  A 
examination  showed  that  the  lungs  had  not  received  air.  Aa  we  take  tli 
cessation  of  the  heart's  action  to  be  the  only  certain  evidence  of  death,  i 
the  existence  of  pulsation  in  the  heart  or  arteries,  when  clearly  perceife 
by  the  ear,  stethoscope,  or  finger,  is  positive  evidence  of  life  in  a  physk 
logical  sense.  Is  this  legal  life  P  Would  the  wilful  destruction  of  sack 
child  constitute  mui*der  1^  Would  this  proof  of  pulsation  without  muscnla 
motion,  breathing,  ciying,  or  any  other  sign  of  active  life,  confer  tensnc 
by  coui-tesy,  or  transfer  an  estate  by  inheritance  or  survivorship  ?  Boudm 
justly  oliserves  that  apparent  death  succeeding  to  birth,  and  characterii0 
by  the  pr^ence  of  a  beating  of  the  heart  and  an  absence  of  respiration,  i 
only  a  diseased  condition  of  the  new-bom  child  (see  '  Atelectasis,'  Infaisti 
cide)  ;  and,  whether  it  is  cured  of  this  or  dies,  it  is  living,  although  it  hi 
not  breathed ;  or,  as  a  German  jurist  remarks, — in  these  cases,  '  Scheini^ 
ist  Scheinleben.^  By  taking  away  its  right  of  succession,  the  law  punishe 
the  child  and  its  heirs  for  a  malady  with  which  it  is  bom.  (*  Oaz.  desH^ 
1855,  No.  124;  and  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Aug.  19,  1856.)  Thej-  whi 
contend  that  crying  or  breathing  alone  should  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  lifi 
after  birth,  would  of  course  pronounce  such  a  child  to  have  been  bom  dud 
even  at  the  time  that  they  might  be  listening  to  the  pulsations  of  its  heart 
(Casper,  '  Klin.  Novellen,'  1863,  p.  564.)  Such  pulsations  would  probshi] 
be  referred  by  them  to  the  remains  of  uterine  life. 

Vagitus  uterinns.  — Let  us  suppose  that  the  evidence  of  a  child  haring 
been  boi*n  alive  is  stated  to  Ix?  that  it  was  heard  to  cry — it  may  be  * 
question  for  a  medical  witness  whether  this  is  to  be  taken  as  an  afasolotc 
proof  of  live  bii*th.  The  answer  must  be  in  the  negative,  becaoM 
a  child  may  cry  before  its  body  is  entirely  bom;  or  there  may  hate 
been  what  is  called  ragittts  uferimis — a  uterine  cry  after  the  ruptnre 
of  the  membranes.  (See  Infanticide.)  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  chiW 
may  breathe  without  crying,  but  it  cannot  cry  without  breathing;  J^ 
neither  the  crying  nor  the  breathing  is  an  absolute  proof  that  the  chiM 
was  actually  bom  alive.  As  in  all  cases  of  this  description  there  must  b( 
eye-witnesses,  either  pi-ofessional  or  not,  the  evidence  will  not  rest  sol^ 
upon  a  mere  medical  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  such  a  cry  befbn 
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rrth ;  and  proof  will  be  required  of  the  crying  of  the  child  after  it  was 
3ni.  The  determination  of  the  momentary  existence  of  children  after 
irth  is  of  importance  in  a  legal  point  of  view  in  reference  to  the  following 
tbject 

TENANCY  BY  C0UETB8Y. 

This  signifies,  according  to  Blackstone  ('  Comment.*),  a  tenant  by  the 
rarts  of  England.  The  nature  of  this  tenancy  has  been  already  explained. 
3ee  the  case  of  Fish  v.  Palmer^  p.  207,  and  Brock  v.  KeUy,  p.  209.)  If  a 
irried  woman  possessed  of  estate  die,  the  estate  passes  from  the  husband 
her  heir-at-law,  unless  there  has  been  a  child  bom  living  of  the  marriage, 
which  case  the  husband  acquires  a  life-interest  in  the  pi'operty.  This 
]g;alar  custom  is  of  great  antiquity.  Incurable  sterility,  a  protracted 
hour,  deformity  in  the  pelvis  of  the  wife,  or  the  necessary  performance  of 
tniotomy  on  a  healthy  well-formed  child,  may,  under  tiiis  custom,  lead 

an  aversion  of  the  inheritance.  The  tenancy,  in  contested  cases,  is 
aierally  established  or  disproved  by  medical  evidence ;  and  the  following 
e  the  conditions  which  the  law  requires  in  order  that  the  right  should 
art: — 

1.  The  child  must  he  horn  alive.  Cases  have  been  ali*eady  related 
beiein  the  motion  of  a  lip  or  a  pulsation  of  the  umbilical  cord  were  held 
be  sufficient  proofs  of  live  birth.  Some  physiologists  have  objected  to 
Me  as  inadequate  proofe  of  life ;  and  if  the  question  were  one  of 
lyiiology,  and  not  of  law,  there  might  be  some  ground  for  the  objection. 
I  troth,  however,  the  law  does  not  require  proof  of  active  life  in  a  child, 
it  merely  some  evidence,  however  slight,  that  it  has  been  born  living ; 
d  the  amount  of  proof  to  satisfy  the  purposes  of  justice,  must  of  course 
st  -with  those  who  are  expounders  of  the  law.  Rare  as  these  cases  are, 
18  has  been  the  subject  of  two  trials.  (Llewelhjn  v.  Gardiner  and  others^ 
afford  Lent  Ass.  1854 ;  Gardiner  v«  Llewellyn,  Stafford  Sum.  Ass.  1856.) 
lis  was  an  action  of  ejectment  brought  to  try  the  plaintifPs  right  to 
life-interest  in  the  property  of  his  deceased  wife.  The  plaintifE  claimed 
tenant  by  the  courtesy  of  England,  and  his  right  depended  upon  whether 
I  deceased  wife  had  had  a  child  bom  alive.  According  to  the  plaintifE's 
idenee,  his  wife  had  taken  a  long  walk,  she  being  at  the  time  in  about 
e  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy ;  and,  having  been  taken  ill  during 
b  night,  she  was  suddenly  delivered  of  a  child,  which  lived  for  about  a 
arter  of  an  hour.  He  stated  that  he  heard  the  child  ciy.  The  plaintifE 
mediately  fetched  his  sister,  and  returned  with  her  to  his  wife  in  a  few 
inutes,  and  she  deposed  that  she  heard  the  child  cry  twice.  This  evidence 
18  relied  upon  as  conclusive  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive,  although 
appears  on  the  same  evidence  to  have  died  before  anything  could  be  done 
irards  dressing  it.  The  case  for  the  defendants  at  the  first  trial  was  that 
e  wife  was  a  girl  of  delicate  health  and  liable  to  epileptic  fits ;  that  when 
tie  more  than  16,  she  had  been  married  to  the  plaintifE,  without  the  con- 
pt  of  her  mother ;  and  evidence  was  given  to  show  the  improbability  of 
e  child  having  been  bom  alive,  there  being  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
Ddnct  of  the  plaintifE  and  other  circumstances,  that  it  never  could  have 
d  more  than  a  fcetal  existence.  There  had  been  no  medical  examination ; 
ehody  was  buried  the  same  day,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  still-born  children. 
Ether  the  birth  nor  the  burial  was  registerod.  Wightman,  J.,  left  it  to 
i  jury  to  say  whether  the  positive  evidence  given  by  the  plaintiff  and  his 
ler  had  been  rebutted  by  the  evidence  given  for  the  defendant  and  the 
ler  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  in  favour  of 
I  husband's  claim.  At  the  second  trial,  ordered  by  the  Court  of 
ancety  (Stafford  Sum.  Ass.  1856),  the  plaintiff  was  made  defendant;- 
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and  medical  and  other  evidence  was  adduced  to  show  that  the  child  conld 
not  have  reached  an  age  at  which  it  could  either  hreathe  or  cry.  The  age 
was  varionsly  assigned  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  gestation.  The  hody 
of  the  child  was  not  seen  by  any  medical  man,  and  the  non-professional 
witnesses  who  saw  it  difFei-ed  entirely  regarding  its  size  and  appearance; 
so  that,  in  fact,  the  case  rested  mainly  on  the  credibility  of  the  statements 
of  Llewellyn  and  his  sister.  There  were  no  medical  facts  to  g^ide  the  jmy. 
Alderson,  B.,  in  directing  the  jury  as  to  the  considerations  that  shoald 
guide  them  in  coming  to  a  conclusion,  said  they  ought  to  have  reasonable 
and  distinct  proof  of  a  child  having  been  bom  alive  when  its  existence  was 
limited  to  a  few  minutes ;  and  if  a  doubt  was  left  in  their  minds,  they  ongbt 
not  to  find  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  because  the  issue  lay  with  him  to 
prove  that  the  child  was  bom  alive.  If  they  had  a  doubt  on  the  subject, 
and  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  bom  alive  or  not,  they  must  find  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiffs ;  they  could  not  find  for  the  defendant  unless  thej 
were  satisfied  that  the  child  was  in  a  state  of  life  in  this  world  during  the 
time  the  husband  was  married  to  the  wife.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  to 
the  effect  that  they  did  not  believe  the  child  was  bom  alive,  and  was,  thett- 
fore,  a  reversal  of  the  former  verdict. 

It  has  been  usually  considered  that  the  crying  of  a  child,  properly 
attested  by  disinterested  witnesses,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  live  birtk. 
This  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  tests  given  by  Lord  Coke.  In  the  section  on 
Infanticide,  some  cases  are  related  in  which  new-bom  children  surviTed 
birth  several  hours,  but  manifested  no  sign  of  active  life  either  by  crying  cc 
in  any  other  mode,  and  after  death  there  was  no  air  in  the  lungs.  As  in 
cases  of  infanticide,  if  the  o-idence  of  live  birth  rests  entirely  on  an 
examination  after  death,  the  absence  of  inflation  of  the  lungs  will  not 
necessarily  show  that  a  child  has  come  into  the  world  dead,  nor  will  die 
presence  of  air  in  these  organs  prove  that  it  has  been  bom  alive,  because  it 
may  have  breathed  and  died  before  it  was  bom.  The  child  must  be  heard  to 
cry,  or  be  seen  to  breathe  or  move,  after  birth.  The  fact  that  the  lunga  aie 
not  distended  with  air,  and  that  they  immediately  sink  in  water,  either 
when  entire  or  when  di\'ided  into  small  pieces,  is  no  proof  that  a  cbild 
has  not  breathed  and  cried  during  birth  and  afterwards.  (IxFAHnciDt) 
A  child  lx>m  at  the  fifth  month  has  been  known  to  cry  (see  LEOrmucTi 
p^st)  ;  but  the  state  of  its  lungs  is  not  recorded.  In  the  case  of  Onrdener 
V.  Llewellyn  (p.  213),  a  medical  witness  who  appeared  for  the  plaintif 
stated  as  his  belief  that  a  child  boiTi  at  the  fifth  month  could  not  breaikef 
and  if  it  could  not  breathe  (so  as  to  fill  the  lungs)  it  could  not  cry.  Tlrii 
is  not  consistent  with  facts  obser^'ed  by  others.  In  lAeirellyn^s  case,  the 
only  evidence  of  the  child  being  bom  alive  rested  on  the  testimony  of  strongly 
interested  persons,  Llewellyn  and  his  sister. 

It  would  be  indeed  most  unsafe  as  a  rule  to  receive  evidence  on  points 
of  this  nature,  i.e,  of  bi'eathing,  crying,  or  movements  of  the  limbs  of  new- 
bom  children,  except  from  medical  men  present  at  the  time,  or  froo 
persons  not  interested  in  the  results  of  the  case.  In  general,  medical 
opinions  have  been  i-eceived  on  these  occasions. 

2.  The  child  mrtst  be  horn  while  the  mother  is  living,  C(psarean  extraction' 
' — From  this  it  appears  that  if  a  living  child  were  removed  from  the  onflet 
or  extracted  from  the  uterus  by  the  Caesarean  operation,  after  the  death  of 
the  mother,  the  husband  would  not  be  entitled  to  enjoy  his  wife's  estate, 
although  the  child  might  survive  its  removal  or  extraction,  and  succeed  to 
the  estate  on  attaining  its  majority.  How  such  a  case  would  be  decided  lA 
the  present  day  it  is  difficult  to  determine  ;  but  one  instance  is  quoted  by 
most  medico-legal  writers  from  Lord  Coke,  in  which,  about  three  centnrie* 
ago,  the  decision  went  against  the  husband,  in  consequence  of  the  child 
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hsmg  been  removed  from  the  womb  by  the  Ceesarean  section  after  the 
death  of  tbe  wife.  In  the  canse  of  Llewellyn  (p.  213),  Alderson,  B.,  ruled 
tbai  the  husband  could  not  take  the  estate  unless  the  child  was  proved  to 
bare  been  bom  during  the  marriage,  i.e.  while  the  wife  was  living. 
Although  there  is  no  recent  English  case  in  which  this  question  has  arisen 
in  reference  to  the  performance  of  the  Csesarean  operation,  a  case  which 
oeenrred  in  France  in  1834  will  show  the  points  to  which  medical  evidence 
orast  be  directed  on  these  occasions.  In  1834  a  woman  named  L^HoteUier, 
abotft  eight  months  pregnant,  was  seized  with  convulsions  and  died.  A 
qiuufter  of  an  hour  after  her  death  Cabaret  extracted  the  child  by  the 
(Wrean  operation.  The  question  was, — was  this  child  a  living  or  a 
dead  child  at  the  time  of  its  removal  ?  Cabaret  deposed  that  he  saw  its 
chest  and  ribs  move,  that  there  was  pulsation  in  the  umbilical  cord,  and 
abo  at  its  base  after  it  was  cut  off,  and  that  on  laying  his  hand  on  the 
region  of  the  heart  he  felt  this  organ  beating.  The  body  was  placed  in  a 
warm  'bath,  and  immediately  on  immersion  the  right  hand  was  raised 
towards  the  head,  and  there  was  a  slight  respiration.  After  this  the  child 
was  motionless.  Cabaret  considered  that  it  had  breathed,  though  feebly, 
and  for  the  space  of  about  five  minutes.  This  testimony  was  confirmed 
hy  several  women  who  were  present  at  the  delivery.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  physician  swore  that  the  child  must  have  been  bom  dead,  since 
he  had  been  for  eleven  hours  in  attendance  on  the  woman  previous  to 
her  decease,  and  had  felt  no  motion  in  the  uterus.  This  witness,  however, 
was  not  present  at  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  child.  Thirty- 
three  days  after  extraction,  the  body  of  the  child  was  exhumed  and 
ttamined.  The  lungs  were  compact,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  the 
left  one  was  emphysematous.  This  portion  of  the  lungs,  cut  into  pieces, 
floated  on  water.  There  was  meconium  in  the  intestines,  but  the  stomach 
and  urinary  bladder  were  empty.  On  this  state  of  facts  Velpeau  gave 
his  opinion  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive ;  but  Orfila,  Dubois,  and 
Pelletan  said  that  in  their  judgment  it  had  not  been  bom  alive.  Orfila 
ittigned  the  condition  of  the  lungs  to  putrefaction,  and  Dubois  con- 
ridcred  the  pulsation  of  the  cord  to  prove  that  extra-uterine  life  was 
sot  established ;  in  other  words,  that  the  child  had  not  breathed. 
Fhe  Court  submitted  these  conflicting  opinion  to  three  experts — ^Mar- 
joKn,  Roux,  and  Marc.  According  to  them  the  movement  of  the  arm 
Aserved  by  Cabaret  was  mechanical  (not  vital),  owing  to  the  stimulus  of 
immersion  acting  on  the  remains  of  foetal  life.  As  to  respiration,  if  a  child 
breathed  ever  so  feebly  for  five  minutes,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  raised  no 
Bry,  not  even  those  feeble  sounds  produced  when  the  air  penetrates  no 
hither  than  the  windpipe.  Finally,  the  pulsations  of  the  cord  cease  as  soon 
IS  respiration  commences.  The  post-mortem  inspection  proved  nothing  in 
bvonr  of  the  child  having  been  bom  alive.  The  arched  state  of  the  chest 
and  the  condition  of  the  lungs  were  due  to  putrefaction,  and  not  to  the  act 
of  breathing.  From  these  considerations,  and  believing  that  all  the  indi- 
cations might  be  referred  to  the  i*emains  of  foetal  life,  they  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  this  child  had  not  breathed,  and  consequently  had  not  lived. 
C  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1838,  1,  98;  and  Beck's  'Med.  Jur.'  vol.  1,  p.  360.) 

Upon  the  strict  rules  of  English  law  such  a  case  would  not  have  given 
fise  to  any  question  in  reference  to  the  jus  mariti.  The  proofs  of  life  in 
He  child  after  extraction  were  much  stronger  than  in  the  case  of  Fish 
^  Palmer  (p.  207).  The  evidence  of  the  physician  and  of  the  women 
neseut  at  the  extraction  of  the  child  shows  that  there  was  a  pulsation  of 
he  cord,  a  visible  act  of  breathing,  pulsation  of  the  heart,  and  the  spon- 
aneouB  movement  of  an  arm  when  the  child  was  placed  in  a  warm  bath. 
!lie  fact  that  another  physician,  who  did  not  see  the  child  extracted,  had 
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not  perceiYod  any  moyements  in  the  ntems  for  some  hours  before,  amoonti 
to  nothing  against  this  direct  evidence.  The  sngg^tion  that  the  movement 
of  the  arm  was  mechanical  was  an  evasion  of  ^e  tme  question.  A  reilly 
dead  body  might  be  pnt  into  a  warm  bath  without  such  a  mechanical  force 
being  exerted.  The  stimulus  of  warm  water  has  no  effect  on  a  dead  body; 
but  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  &ct  of  this  child  being  alivOy  that  when 
put  into  a  warm  bath  there  was  a  movement  of  a  limb  and  an  act  of  respin- 
tion.  Under  any  circumstances,  unless  the  alleged  facts  were  disprovd  by 
eye-witnesses,  the  theoretical  opinions  of  experts  should  not  be  allowdi  to 
set  aside  the  direct  and  independent  testimony  of  the  operating  physician 
and  of  the  other  persons  in  attendance.  According  to  English  law  this 
child  would  have  been  pronounced  living.  Even  the  referee-experts  did 
not  positively  say  that  it  wns  '  bom  dead.'  They  said,  '  This  child  has  not 
lived,'  implying  b^  this  that  it  had  not  breathed  perfectly,  and  had  not 
manifested  active  extra-uterine  life.  Further,  if  it  had  lived  it  was  a  viable 
child,  i.e»  there  was  nothing  in  its  conformation  to  prevent  it  from  con- 
tinuing to  live. 

The  proofs  of  life  after  birth  in  this  case  resemble  those  described  in 
Sealers  case  (p.  211).  In  that  case  there  was  pulsation  of  the  cord,  and 
a  spasmodic  movement  of  the  diaphitigm  on  the  child  being  placed  in 
warm  water.  That  in  Scale's  case  the  child  was  living  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  and  the  same  indicia  would  fully  justify  the  conclusion  of  Yelpean, 
that  the  child  i*emoved  by  the  Cassarean  operation  was  also  living.  The 
majority  of  expei*ts  were,  it  is  true,  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  cbiM 
was  not  bom  living. 

Among  the  Romans  it  was  decreed  by  Muna  that  no  pregnant  woman 
should  be  buried  until  the  foetus  had  been  removed  by  GsMarian  section;  and 
the  Italian  laws  also  made  this  operation  necessary.  In  1491  the  fiist 
authentic  case  is  recorded  of  the  operation  being  pei*formed  on  a  living 
woman.  The  Cassarcan  operation  has  until  recently  rarely  been  pei-fonned 
in  England,  except  when  a  woman  was  actually  dying  or  dead.  Goodman 
perfoimed  this  operation  successfully  on  a  woman  in  Nov.  1845.  This 
child  was  extracted  alive,  and  the  woman  pei*fectly  recovered  from  the 
operation.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  3(),  p.  1392.)  Other  cases  are  reported  in 
which  the  child  was  extracted  living,  but  in  which  the  operation  was  fatal 
to  the  woman.  ('Lancet,'  1872,  2,  p.  523.)  In  another  case,  however, it 
pi'oved  successful  to  the  woman  and  child  (*  Lancet,'  1873,  1,  p.  180)  ;  and 
in  another,  successful  so  far  as  the  woman  was  concerned,  but  the  diild 
was  extracted  dead.  In  this  case  the  child  had  not  been  felt  to  move  for 
twenty-four  hours,  f*  Lancet,'  1872,  1,  p.  753.)  In  another  case,  the 
operation  was  carefully  performed  a  fortnight  before  the  full  term,  bat  the 
woman,  in  spite  of  every  cai*e,  died  on  the  fourth  day.  The  child,  when 
removed  after  some  little  trouble,  breathed,  and  became  a  vigorous  infant 
It  died  of  thrush  at  the  end  of  a  month.  ('  Obst.  Trans.'  vol.  10,  p.  47, 1869.) 
The  issue  in  more  recent  cases  has  been  more  favourable. 

The  husband  or  representative  of  the  deceased  parturient  woman  may 
object  to  the  performance  of  this  operation,  even  althongh  the  child  may 
be  living  in  the  womb,  and  thei'e  may  be  a  reasonable  hope,  by  an  in)m^ 
diate  operation,  of  extracting  it  living.  Lever  met  on  two  occasiona  with 
husbands  who  refused  to  allow  him  to  operate  on  the  dead  body  of  the 
wife.  No  medical  man  would  proceed  to  operate  by  force,  or  against  (he 
will  of  tho  hnsband ;  at  the  same  time,  in  refusing  his  permission,  the 
husband  is  not  guilty  of  any  legal  offence.  The  practice  on  the  Gontin^ 
lias  been  to  undertake  it  while  the  woman  was  living,  and  the  result  has 
shown  that,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  it  may  thus  be  performed  sQCcesa* 
fully,  both  with  regard  to  mother  and  child.     (See  'Hed.  Gas.'  vol.  19i 
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pp.  822,  878 ;  Cormack's  '  Month.  Jonr.'  Jnly,  1845,  pp.  541-543.)  For  a 
case  in  which  this  operation  was  saccessfully  performed  three  times  on  the 
same  person,  see  *  BHt.  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  Jnly,  1836,  p.  270. 

Important  legal  consequences  may  hereafter  ensne  from  a  more  general 
adoption  of  this  practice  in  England  in  respect  to  deformed  women.  Thus, 
sapposing  in  any  case  a  child  were  removed  alive  while  the  mother  was 
living,  both  of  them  dying  shortly  afterwards, — wonld  the  hnsband  become 
a  tenant  by  courtesy?  The  law  says  that  the  child  must  be  horn;  and 
some  lawyers  wonld  find  ground  for  arguing  whether  extraction  by  the 
Cnsarean  operation  should  be  regarded  as  '  legal  birth.'  According  to 
Fonblanque,  the  question  is  settled  in  the  affirmative — a  child  extracted  is 
a  child  bom.  ('Med.  Jur.'  vol.  1,  p.  236.)  Our  ancient  law-authorities 
do  not  appear  to  have  contemplated  that  such  an  operation  would  ever  be 
undertaken  on  a  living  woman.  The  words  of  Lord  Coke,  which  are  con- 
sidered to  express  the  state  of  the  English  law,  are,  '  If  a  woman  seised  of 
lands  in  fee  taketh  husband,  and  by  him  is  bigge  with  child,  and  in  her 
travell  dyeth,  and  the  child  is  ripped  out  of  her  body  alive,  yet  shall  he 
not  be  tenant  by  the  curtesie,  beoEiuse  the  child  was  not  born  during  the 
marriage,  nor  in  the  life  of  the  wife,  but  in  the  meantime  her  land  descended.' 
According  to  other  authorities,  the  GsBsarean  operation  does  not  divert  the 
course  of  descent,  or  divest  the  husband  of  the  life-estate,  provided  the 
diild  be  bom  alive,  and  the  mother  was  living  when  the  child  was  bom. 
('Obst.  Bee.'  vol.  3,  p.  ^^,)  Birth,  and  extraction  by  the  Gsesarean  opera- 
tion, are,  therefore,  treated  as  similar  conditions. 

As  a  proof  that  this  operation  is  not  always  necessary,  even  when 
eircmnstances  may  appear  to  call  for  it,  the  following  case  is  of  some 
interest.  It  is  that  of  a  woman  whose  pelvis  was  considerod  to  be  too 
narrow  for  the  egress  of  the  child.  As  she  was  at  the  full  term  of  gesta- 
tion, the  GflBsarean  section  was  proposed ;  but  before  the  operators  were 
ready  to  commence,  the  child  was  expelled  by  the  natural  efforts  of  the 
utems.  ('  Lancet,'  Dec.  1853.)  This  is  not  the  only  case  of  the  kind  on 
record.  A  case  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  Scotland  in  1847,  in  which 
the  Csasarean  operation  was  considered  by  several  practitioners  of  expe- 
rience to  be  the  only  means  by  which  delivery  could  be  accomplished. 
Fortunately  for  the  woman,  the  labour  was  somewhat  rapid,  and  she  was 
delivered  of  a  dead  child,  weighing  about  three  pounds,  before  the  arrival 
of  those  who  wei*e  to  perform  the  operation.  (Ed.  '  Month.  Jour.'  July, 
1847,  p.  30.) 

A  case  of  the  performance  of  this  operation  on  a  living  woman  is  reported 
by  Skey,  in  which  the  child  was  extracted,  but  the  mother  died  in  about 
thirty-six  hours.     (*Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  212.) 

Accoucheurs  are  agi'eed  that  CaDsarcan  section  is  not  justifiable  when 
other  means  of  delivery  are  possible ;  and  that  even  the  desire  of  the 
XQother  to  run  the  risk  rather  than  sacrifice  the  life  of  the  child  does  not 
JQBtify  the  operation  so  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  mother  being 
more  safely  delivered  by  other  means.  Nevertheless,  the  operation  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  one  of  an  almost  hopeless  character ;  and  there  is  no 
^bt  that  the  great  mortality  to  tlie  mother  attending  it  is  largely  due  to 
^e  unfavourable  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  performed.  In  fact, 
in  this  country  it  has  usually  not  been  undertaken  till  the  mother  was  in  a 
moribund  condition. 

Medical  jurists  have  differed  respecting  the  period  of  gestation  at  which 
the  operation  should  be  performed.  This  would  of  course  depend  on  the 
earliest  period  at  which  a  child  might  be  born  capable  of  living.  In 
reference  to  the  tenancy  by  courtesy,  a  child  might  be  extracted  alive  as  early 
as  the  fifth  month,  but  it  would  not  be  likely  to  survive  at  so  early  a 
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period.  When  a  woman  dies  nndelivered,  it  is  difficult  to  say  for  bow  loi 
a  period  the  child  may  sarvive  in  the  nteras.  It  has  been  stated  that 
child  might  thns  continue  to  live  for  many  hours,  but  this  is  not  borne  01 
by  any  facts,  and  the  physician  who  makes  the  suggestion  admits  that  i 
time  should  be  lost  in  removing  the  foetus.  In  the  French  case  alreac 
quoted  (p.  215),  the  child  was  removed  alive  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  tl 
death  of  the  woman.  Madge  operated  in  a  case  of  convulsions  ftren 
minutes  after  the  death  of  the  woman,  but  the  child  was  then  dead.  The: 
were  no  signs  of  uterine  action  after  the  mother's  death.  (*  Amer.  Jou 
Med.  Sc'  July,  1872,  p.  585.)  Some  have  alleged,  that  unless  the  open 
tion  is  performed  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  woman,  the  cia 
would  not  be  extracted  li\nng.  The  condition  of  the  foetus  in  utero  i 
however,  peculiar,  and  quite  distinct  from  that  of  a  child  living  by  the  m 
of  respiration.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  there  may  be  a  limited  sic 
vivorship,  and  that  the  operation  may  be  performed  so  late  as  an  hour  afii 
the  death  of  the  woman  with  the  possibihty  of  extracting  a  living  chili 
There  are  incredible  accounts  of  children  having  been  extracted  living 
many  hours  after  the  death  of  the  mother.  Kergaradec  states  that  thi 
happened  in  the  case  of  the  Princess  Pauline  of  Schwartzenburg,  who,  who 
pregnant,  was  burnt  to  death  at  a  ball  given  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriag 
of  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa  in  1810.  The  body  was  not  examined  nnti 
the  following  day,  and  the  fcetus  is  stated  to  have  been  then  found  Hving 
(*  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1846,  1,  454.)  The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  tlw 
medico-legal  applications  of  this  subject  by  Berg  in  Casper's  'Viertel 
jahrsschr.'  for  1863,  p.  219. 

Craniotomy. — Under  this  condition  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  dnk 
to  effect  deliver^%  which  otherwise  could  not  take  place  without  leading 
probably  to  the  death  of  the  woman.  This  operation  would  not  give  rise 
to  any  medico- legal  questions,  except  in  a  case  in  which  the  child  had  not 
been  completely  destroyed  before  entire  deliveiy.  Craniotomy,  as  the  nime 
implies,  consists  in  cutting  through  the  ci'aninm  and  destroying  or  remor- 
ing  the  brain  of  the  child.  If  with  the  brain  the  upper  part  of  the  spbttl 
marrow  is  also  destroyed,  the  child  comes  into  the  world  dead.  Under 
other  circumstances  thei*e  may  be  movements  of  the  limbs  or  body  afto" 
delivery.  (See  case,  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1860,  p,  477.)  The  existence  of 
these  movements,  properly  attested  by  the  accoucheur,  might  fnmuk 
important  evidence  in  cases  of  tenancy  by  courtesy,  contested  inheritance 
or  succession  to  property.  It  would  be  for  the  Court  to  decide,  under  tbe 
proved  medical  facts,  whether  the  child  had  manifested  any  signs  of  life* 
in  a  legal  sense,  after  its  entire  delivery  from  the  body  of  the  mother,  M^ 
while  she  Avaa  yet  alive. 

Birth  of  the  child  after  the  death  of  the  woman. — The  post-mortem  birth 
of  a  dead  child  can  give  rise  to  no  question  in  oonnecdon  with  tenaiM? 
by  courtesy.  This  part  of  the  subject  has  been  elsewhere  further  «»• 
sidered  (vol.  1,  p.  93)  ;  also  under  Delivery  (ante^  p.  165).  But  it  wxf 
happen  that  the  child  is  bom  after  the  death  of  the  woman,  and  sursi^ 
its  birth,  as  in  the  following  case.  A  woman  died  during  labour.  Tb0 
accoucheur  who  \^'as  summoned  found  the  head  of  the  child  presentiDgt 
but  too  high  up  in  the  pehns  to  allow  of  the  application  of  the  forceps^ 
aid  delivery.  He  immediately  introduced  his  hand  into  the  uteres,  and* 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  death  of  the  mother,  and  twenty  honrs  9^ 
the  mpture  of  the  membranes,  he  extracted  an  infant  in  a  state  of  apparent 
death.  The  child,  which  was  well  formed,  was  speedily  resoscitated  nf 
the  application  of  the  ordinary  means.  (*  Berlin  Med.  Zeit.'  July,  183o.) 
For  another  case  of  the  birth  of  a  living  child  after  the  death  of  th« 
woman  see  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  713 ;  and  a  third,  in  which  a  dead  dS» 
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with  the  placenta  was  expelled  from  the  ntems  many  hours  after  death, 
is  reported  (Casper's  *  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1861, 1,  186). 

3.  The  child  must  he  horn  capable  of  inheriting.  Monstrosity, — If  the 
woman  is  delivered  of  a  monster,  which  cannot  inherit,  the  husband  does 
not  acquire  a  right  of  tenancy  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Courts. 

MONSTERS. 

The  connection  of  monstrosity  with  medical  jurisprudence  has  been 
most  ably  investigated  by  St.  Hilaire.   Although  legal  questions  connected 
widi  monstrous  births  do  not  often  occur,  yet  a  medical  witness  should  be 
ftcqnainted  with  certain  facts  respecting  them.     The  law  of  England  has 
given  no  precise  definition  of  what  is  intended  by  a  monster.    According  to 
Lord  Coke,  it  is  a  being  '  which  hath  not  the  shape  of  mankind ;  such  a 
being  cannot  be  heir  to  or  inherit  land,  although  brought  forth  within 
fflMriage.'     A  mere  deformity  in  any  part  of  the  body,  such  as  super- 
nnmerary  fingers  or  toes,  twisted  or  deformed  limbs,  will  not  constitute  a 
nwngter  in  law,  so  far  as  the  succession  to  property  is  concerned,  provided 
the  being  still  have  '  human  shape.*     Even  a  supernumerary  leg  would  not 
probably  be  allowed  to  avert  an  inheritance.     A  monster,  in  which  the 
third  leg  was  a  fusion  of  two   legs,  was  exhibited   in  London  in  1846. 
('Med.  QtkZ,*  vol.  37,  p.  619.)     From  Lord  Coke's  description  it  is  obvious 
that  the  law  will  be  guided  in  its  decision  by  the  description  of  the 
moDBtrous  birth  given  by  a  medical  witness.     It  would  not  rest  with  a 
witness  to  say  whether  the  being  was  or  was  not  a  monster — the  Court 
wonld  draw  its  own  inference  from  the  description  given  by  him.     Various 
chudfications  of  monsters  have  been  made,  but  these  are  of  no  assistance 
whatever  to  a  medical  jurist,  because  each  case  must  be  decided  by  the 
pecnliarities  attending  it ;   and  his  duty  will  not  be  to  state  the  class  and 
order  of  the  monster,  but  simply  in  what  respect  it  differs  from  a  normal 
hunan  being.     In  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  pre- 
c^ents  on  this  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  degree  of  monstrosity 
wonld  be  required  in  law  in  order  to  cut  off  the  civil  rights  of  a  being. 
Monsters  may  be  acephalous  (headless),  dicephalous  (two  heads  with  one 
body),  or  diaomatous  (two  bodies  with  one  head).     Others  again,  like  the 
Siamese  twins,  may  have  two  distinct  bodies  united  by  a  broad  band  of 
«kin.    Would  an  acephalous  monster  be  considered  as  devoid  of  human 
shape?    Would  a  disomatous  monster  be  allowed  to  inherit  as  one? — to 
©any  as  one  ? — or  how  would  legal  punishment  be  inflicted  in  the  event 
<rf  one  of  the  bodies  infringing  the  laws  ?     Such  are  the  singular  questions 
which  have  been  pi-opounded  by  medical  casuists  in  relation  to  these  beings ; 
*nd  there  is  obviously  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  much  legal  ingenuity 
^^  respect  to  these  questions.     According  to  St.  Hilaire,  the  rule  which 
W  been  followed  in  all  countries  respecting  these  monstrosities  is  to  con- 
fer eveiy  monster,  with  two  equally  developed  heads,  whether  it  be  diso- 
JDAtotis  or  not,  as  tT\'0  beings;  and  every  monster  with  a  single   head, 
^der  the  same  circumstances,  as  a  single  being.     He  ascribes  the  origin 
of  this  rule  to  the  performance  of  the  lite  of  baptism  in  all  Christian 
countries  upon  each  head,  when  the  monster  is  dicephalous.     This  view 
appears  rational  when  we  consider  that  with  two  heads  there  are  two  moral 
individualities ;  while  with  a  single  head,  there  is  one  will  and  one  moral 
individuality.     But  it  is  doubtful  how  far  this  doctrine  would  be  accepted 
by  jurists  and  legislators.    The  question  whether,  in  a  dicephalo-disomatous 
monster,  the  two  beings  would  be  bound  by  the  act  of  one,  either  in  civil 
or  criminal  jurisprudence,  is  a  matter  which,  if  these  monstrosities  were 
more  frequent,  would  give  rise  to  serious  difficulties.     Such  a  question  is 
not  purely  speculative,  because  it  might  easily  have  been  raised  in  respect 
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to  the  Siamese  twins  during  their  stay  in  this  coantry.  According  to  E 
Hilaire  a  case  of  this  kind  was  actaally  decided  in  Paris  in  the  seventeeni 
century,  in  relation  to  a  donble-headed  monster.  This  author  states  that 
doable  monster  killed  a  man  by  stabbing  him  with  a  knife.  The  being  wi 
condemned  to  death,  bnt  was  not  executed  on  account  of  the  innocence  • 
one  of  its  competent  halves.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1837, 1, 331.)  According  to  tl 
same  authority,  compound  monstrosity  is  not  transmissible  by  generatioi] 

The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  the  most  remarkable  monsters  boi 
during  the  present  century  in  a  paper  by  RutteL  (Henke  '  Zeitschr.  d 
S.  A.'  1844,  p.  229.)  Among  them  is  mentioned  a  three-headed  monste 
bom  living  in  Paris  in  1830.  Each  head  \i*as  baptized  under  a  separa; 
name.  Monsters,  especially  the  two-headed  variety,  are  usually  eiUu 
bom  dead  or  die  soon  after  birth. 

The  varieties  of  monsters  are  very  numerous.  In  the  Museum  of  Guy 
Hospital  there  is  a  large  collection — some  with  two  heads  and  one  hod; 
others  with  two  bodies  and  one  head.  Phillips  described  one  of  these  pn 
ductions,  in  which  the  head  and  neck  only  were  double.  It  had  all  tb 
appearance  of  a  mature  foetus.  Both  heads  were  covered  with  thick  has 
and  each  was  as  large  as  that  of  a  fcstus  at  full  time.  The  faces  wer 
similar,  and  directed  forward.  There  was  nothing  specially  noticeabi 
about  the  external  form  of  the  chest  or  abdomen.  The  navel-string  ws 
single  and  central  in  position.  The  genital  organs  were  single  and  of  th 
male  sex.  The  testicles  had  descended  into  the  scrotum.  The  upper  limfa 
were  natural  and  of  full  size.  There  were  three  lower  limbs,  two  joined  fti 
the  body  in  the  usual  way  and  one  ill-formed  and  rudimentary.  (^  Gru/i 
Hosp.  Rep.'  1870,  p.  457.)  Dalton  found  on  dissection  that  each  hed 
had  a  distinct  spinal  column.  In  the  chest  there  was  one  heart  and  lou 
lungs.  In  the  abdomen  there  were  two  stomachs  and  one  intestinal  canili 
partly  single  and  partly  double.  There  were  other  anatomical  peculiaritiee 
showing  that  the  abnormal  conditions  existed  internally  as  well  as  ex* 
temally.  It  had  '  human  shape,'  but  of  a  duplex  character,  resembling  two 
children  blended  into  one. 

For  other  cases  of  duplex  monsters,   the  reader  is  referred  to  tlie 
'  Lancet'  ( 1872,  1,  pp.  465,  538,  and  563).    The  *  Obstet.  Trans.'  contain  al» 
many  accounts   of  recent  monsters,  with  illustrations.     In  general  tbey 
were  born  dead,  or  died  during  delivery,  or,  as  in  the  above  case,  from  tlw 
result  of  operations  required  for  their  extraction.     When  a  woman  is 
preg^nt  with  twins  one  may  be  a  monster  and  the  other  a  well-developed 
child.     Grervis  met  with  a  case  of  this  kind.    ('  Obstet.  Trans.'  1869,  vol.  10, 
p.   113;  Edin.  *Med.  Jour.'  vol.  55,  pp.  76,435.)     There  is  a  traditioml 
superstition  that  this  malformation  or  monstrosity  of  offspring  arises  from 
mental  emotions  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy.     Fisher,  who  coUectoi 
a  number  of  facts   on  the  subject,  affirms   that  there  is  no  reasooabfe 
ground  for  this  popular  opinion.     The  instances  related  in  support  of  it  ai6 
in  his  view  simply  accidental  coincidences,  and  these  are  neither  sufficientlf 
numerous  nor  authentic  to  justify  the  theory  that  monstrosity  of  ^ 
offspring  is  in  any  way  caused  by  the  menlAl  emotions  of  a  pregnflV^ 
woman.     On  the  contrary  all  vices  of  conformation  and  monstrositj  «* 
due  to  retarded,  arrested,  or  excessive  development.     (*  Amer.  Jour.'  Ap. 
1870,  pp.  575.) 

Among  the  monsters  which  have  attracted  attention  in  this  countiy 
during  the  present  century  there  are  thi'ee  which  require  a  short  notice. 
The  first  was  Christina  Bitta,  bom  in  Sardinia  in  1829.  The  parents  were 
well  formed,  and  the  mother  had  already  borne  eight  normal  children.  TIiib 
monster  was  double  from  the  head  to  the  pelvis,  the  two  vertebral  columns 
being  distinct  as  far  as  the  os  coccygis.     The  left  bust  was  christened  If 
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the  nme  of  Christiita,  the  rigbt  hy  that  of  Kitta.     The  monster  vtkB 

brangbt  to  Paris,  where  it  died  about  nine  viontlit  after  ita  birth.     A, 

CMt  of  it  may  be   seen   in   the  Mosenm   of  fi„,  igg, 

Ooj'g  Hospital.       The    engraving    of     this 

moDster,  fig.  150,  is  from   a  photograph  of 

Ibe  plaster  cast.     In  the  farther  description 

of  it,  it   may   be   observed  that   below  the 

pelrii  the  monster  is  single.     There  are  two 

hnda, Testing  on  two  necks;  and  the  anion 

orfadoa  of  the  two  busts  is  effected  laterally 

toairds  the  middle  portion  of  the  chest,  so 

that  the  two  corresponding  breasts  are  almost 

Ucnded.     The  abdomen,  as  well  as  the  pelvis, 

nideDtly  formed  by    the  junction    of    two 

pnmitire   pelres,   is   single.      In    the    chest 

there  were  fonnd  two  distinct  sets  of  Inngs 

■ad  two  hearts;   bnt  these  were  enclosed  in 

t  imgle    bag    or  ntembrane    (pericardium). 

Dnnng  life  the  pulsations   of  these  organs 

mn  BO  uniform   that  there  was  considered 

to  be  a  single  heart.     There  was  only  one 

itphragm  —  a    fact    which    accounted    for 

tbs  timnltaneons  death  of  both  bodies,  one 

oilj  having  been  previously  indisposed. 

The  Biamete  tinins,  ChoTtg  and  Eng,  may  be 
regarded  as  forming  the  most  remarkable  dnplox  monster  of  modem  times. 
Thej  were  two  men  accidentally  bound  together  by  a  living  tie,  hut  not 
moDBtera  in  the  anatomical  sense  of  the  term.  They  were  bom  in  Siam  in 
1811,  snd  died  in  1874,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  yean.  In  1829-30  they 
nailed  Elngland,  and  were  seen  by  the  author.  They  subsequently  settled  in 
Ae  United  States,  and  married  two  sisters.  Chang  had  nine  children,  and 
Bug  ten.  In  1869  they  again  visited  this  country,  and  were  examined  by 
numf  medical  men.  These  "twins"  were  small  children,  bom  without  diffi- 
cult by  a  head  and  foot  presentation,  and  up  to  twelve  years  of  age  the  band 
oonnecting  them  was  sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  of  their  lying  with  their 
hesda  in  opposite  directions.  They  were  short  men,  Kng  being  five  feet 
two,  and  Chang  five  feet  one  inch  in  height.  The  band  uniting  them  was 
*  fleshy  mass  of  considerable  depth  and  thickncsB— about  four  and  a  half 
inches  in  extreme  length,  and  about  three  and  a  half  inches  deep  at  its 
jiinctiire  with  each  body.  It  proceeded  from  the  lower  end  of  the  breaat- 
Ume  to  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs.  On  the  lower  aspect  of  the  band  was 
the  single  navel,  and  in  early  life  there  was  a  distinct  hernial  protrusion 
into  the  band  from  each  side.  On  each  side  of  the  median  line  of  the  band, 
each  brother  felt  a  touch  over  a  space  of  abont  an  inch  ;  bat  beyond  that 
*Vige  their  sensations  were  purely  personal  and  individual.  The  two 
orothers  were,  in  fact,  entirely  distinct  individuals  both  corporeally  and 
^oeatally,  Chang  indeed  died  and  became  cold,  and  his  brother  only 
became  aware  of  the  fact  on  being  told  of  it.  Potassium  iodide  given  to 
*^iie  individual  appeared  in  his  urine,  and  not  in  that  of  the  other  brother. 
Their  tastes  and  dispositions  were  nnfortunately  entirely  different,  and  all 
*heir  physical  functions  were  performed  separately  and  unconnectedly. 
^hat  Chang  liked  to  eat,  Eng  detested ;  Eng  was  good-natured,  Chang 
>a8  cross  and  irritable.  Indeed,  the  result  was  a  quanel  ending  in  blowa, 
*nd  one  day  they  came  before  the  law  for  an  encounter.  The  Bickness  of 
^ne  had  no  effect  on  the  other.  Chang  drank  freely,  and  got  dmnk  ;  Eng 
>as  temperate.    Chang  was  physically  inferior  to  £ng,  bat  superior  in  mind. 
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In  1870,  Chang  had  an  attack  of  paralysis,  and  in  1874  he  died  aft 
exposare  to  cold,  and  a  short  illness.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  from 
clot  in  the  brain.  On  waking  one  morning,  and  being  informed  of  h 
brother's  death,  Eng  became  greatly  excited,  fell  into  a  state  of  sjncop 
coma,  and  died  in  about  an  hour,  before  he  was  seen  bj  a  mediod  ma 
(For  full  accounts  of  these  celebrated  and  interesting  twins  see  '  Lance 
1869, 1,  p.  228 ;  1874,  1,  p.  385.) 

Under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
relation  to  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence  to  make  both  responsible  f 
the  acts  of  one.  Living  for  forty  years  in  America,  they  exercised  t] 
rights  of  citizenship  as  independent  persons,  and  marrying  two  sisters,  ih< 
entered  into  the  contract  as  separate  beings.  No  charge  of  bigamy  wi 
raised  against  them  for  this  double  union.  It  is  clear,  from  this  ind 
pendence  of  will  and  action,  that  one  might  kill  a  person  under  circuE 
stances  which  would  constitute  mui*der  or  manslaughter,  the  other  oi 
being  an  assenting  party,  and  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  perpetration  < 
the  crime.  The  application  of  the  criminal  law  would,  as  in  the  Parisit 
case  related  by  St.  Hilaire,  become  a  subject  of  great  difficulty.  No  punisl 
ment  could  be  inflicted  on  the  guilty  without  necessarily  involving  tii 
innocent  (undivided)  moiety.  Such  cases  of  monstrosity  must  be  regardd 
as  setting  at  defiance  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  law,  whether  civil,  cnmiml 
or  canonical. 

Another  duplex  monster,  Millie  and  Ckrigtine^  was  exhibited  in  Londoi 
in  1871.  ('  Lsoicet,'  1871,  1,  p.  725.)  Like  the  Siamese  twins  they  wen 
two  independent  beings,  females,  united  by  a  band  extending  from  od( 
OS  coccygis  to  the  other.  They  were  in  all  respects  independent  in  thought 
and  action. 

Malpositions,  transpositions,  or  defects  of  the  internal  organs  of  any  d 
the  cavities,  do  not  form  monstrous  births  within  the  meaning  of  titf 
English  law.     The  legal  question  relates  only  to  external  shape,  not  to 
internal  conformation.     It  is  well  known  that  many  internally  malformed 
persons  live  to  a  great  age ;  and  it  is  not  until  after  death  that  malpositioitf 
and  defects  of  this  kind  are  discovered.     One  test  of  monstrosity  has  been 
based  on  the  viability  of  offspring.   According  to  some  authorities  a  moneter 
implies  such  a  malformed  being  that  the  child  would  be  pronounced  non- 
viable, i.e.  incapable  of  continuing  to  live  after  it  was   bom.     (Horn's 
'  Yierteljahrsschr.'  18G5,  2,  264.)     Some  medical  jurists  have  discuBsed 
the  question  of  *  vtabHity  '  in  new-bom  children,  t.e.  their  healthy  organiA- 
tion,  with  a  capacity  to  continue  to  live,  as  if  it  were  part  of  the  jwnar 
prudence  of  this  country ;  but  the  author  was  not  aware  of  any  facta  whidi 
bear  out  this  view.     The  English  law  does  not  regard  internal  monstrositf 
as  forming  a  bar  to  civil  rights ;  and  the  cases  of  Fish  v.  Palmer^  of  Brock 
V.  Kdly  (1861),  and  of  Llewellyn  v.  Gardiner  (ante,  pp.  207,  209,  and  213), 
show  clearly  that  the  simple  question  in   English  jurisprudence  is,  oot 
whether  a  child  is  or  is  not  *  viable,'  but  whether  it  has  manifested  anj 
distinct  sign  of  life  after  it  was  entirely  bom.     The  Fi'ench  law  is  much 
more  complex,  and  throws  a  much  greater  degree  of  responsibilitf  on 
French  medical  jurists.     (See  Viability^  post,)     No  person  is  justified  is 
destroying  a  monster  at  birth. 

There  are  some  other  legal  conditions  which  are  required  to  be  falfiQ^ 
in  order  to  establish  a  tenancy  by  courtesy,  but  our  remarks  are  oonfined 
chiefly  to  that  which  may  become  matter  for  medical  evidence. 
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CHAPTER  67. 

PLUBAL  BIBTHS — SUPERF(ETATION — SUPEECONCEPTION — SUPPOSITITIOUS  CHILDREN 
— ^AGB — MINORITT  AND  MAJORITY — RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  CRIMES  AND  FOR 
CITIL  ACTS. 

Flural  births, — This  lias  been  regarded  as  a  subject  appertaming  to 
Taedical  jarisprudence ;  bnt  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  case  on  record 
in  which  the  evidence  of  a  medical  man  has  been  required  respecting  it. 
It  is  a  simple  question  of  primogeniture,  which  has  been  generally  settled 
by  the  aid  of  depositions  or  declarations  of  relations  or  seiTants  present  at 
the  birth.  Of  course  in  the  absence  of  eye-witnesses  the  question  of  priority 
of  birth  must  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  cannot  be  determined  by  the 
aic  of  the  child.  Women  may  have  two,  three,  four,  or  five  children  at  a 
birtli.  Twins  are  comparatively  frequent,  but  triplets  and  quadruplets  are 
very  rare.  Crooks  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  woman,  labouring  under 
dropsy,  was  delivered  at  the  eighth  month  of  three  childi*en,  at  intervals  of 
fifteen  minutes.  They  were  contained  in  separate  sacs,  and  connected  with 
one  placenta.  There  were  two  males  and  one  female.  The  first  two 
weighed  about  seven  pounds,  the  second  six  pounds.  One  died  within 
forty-eight  hours,  and  the  other  survived  a  fortnight.  (*  Amer.  Jour.  Med. 
Sc.*  Jan.  1868,  p.  279.)  In  the  same  journal  (Oct.  1861,  p.  576)  a  case  of 
triplets  is  described  by  Pittinags.  The  expulsion  of  the  children  and 
placenteB  did  not  occupy  more  than  twenty  minutes.  There  were  two 
boys  and  a  girl,  and  two  placentsa.  Routh  met  with  a  case  of  triplets  in 
1867,  of  which  he  has  given  a  report.  (*  Trans.  Obst.  Soc'  vol.  9,  p.  156.) 
Uartyr  has  contributed  another,  in  which  the  three  children  were  of 
the  gfxe  of  a  small  seven-months'  child.  The  first  and  last  were  males 
They  all  died  within  twenty-four  hours,  but  lived  long  enough  to  give  rise 
to  a  question  of  primogeniture.  ('  Obst.  Trans.'  vol.  11,  p.  208,  1870 ;  see 
^  another  instance  '  Lancet,'  1872,  2,  p.  67,) 

According  to  Biittel,  out  of  574,293  births  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia 

h  1840,  there  were  6381  cases  of  twins,  72  of  triplets,  and  1  of  quadruplets. 

This  writer  knew  an  instance  in  which  a  woman  had  six  children  at  a 

hirtL    (Henke,  *  Zeitschr.'  1844,  p.  226 ;  and  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  607.) 

Guthrie  stated  that  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 

England  Hhere  is  a  large  bottle  containing  five  young  ladies  and  gentlemen, 

^  brought  forth  at  one  birth,  and  destroyed  by  an  accident ; '  and  he  also 

^ys  that  he  was  for  many  years  acquainted  with  a  man  whose  mother  pix)- 

^Qoed  twenty-eight  living  children  in  the  fii-st  twelve  years  of  her  married 

jife.    (*  Lancet,'  Feb.  15,  1851,  p.  176.)     Russell  met  with  a  case,  in  1849, 

Ui  which  there  were  five  children  at  a  birth.     They  were  all  males,  and 

^l  bom  dead.     The  largest  was  six  inches,  and  the  smallest  five  inches 

^ong.    They  were  prematurely  bom.      There  was  one  placenta  of  the 

^^nary  size,  with  five  umbilical  cords  attached  to  it  round  its  centre. 

(*  Lancet,'  Feb.  3,  1849.)     Young  states  that  he  attended  a  woman  who 

^as  delivered  of  four  males  at  one  birth,  three  being  from  seven  to  eight 

^^nths'  children :  they  survived  to  the  following  day.     One  of  the  four  was 

^  foetus  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  days,  apparently  showing  conception  at 

^iifferent  periods.     There  was  one  placenta  with  four  navel-strings  quite 

^iistinct.     (*  Lancet,'  March  1,  1856,  p.  234.)     Black  reported  the  case  of 

^  woman  who  was  delivered  of  four  children,  two  males  and  two  females. 

Three  of  the  children  weighed  nearly  four  and  a  half  pounds  each.     They 

^ere  alive  and  thriving  eight  months   later.     Q  North.  Jour,   of  Med.' 
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March,  1845,  p.  265.)  The  only  circumstance  with  respect  to  these  plnp 
births  which  it  has  been  recommended  that  an  acooachenr  should  attec 
to,  is  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  and  whether  any  or  all  of  them  manife 
signs  of  life  after  birth.  The  first-bom  male  child,  according  to  an  ancie:: 
principle  of  the  common-law  of  this  country,  succeeds  to  the  inheritanc 
In  case  of  twins  or  triplet  males,  a  practitioner  would  find  himself  nui< 
embarrassed,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period,  to  express  an  opinio 
as  to  which  was  first  born,  unless  there  was  some  personal  peculiarit 
or  deformity  which  would  at  once  enable  him  to  stamp  the  identity  o 
a  child. 

SUPERF<BTATION. 

Most  medico-legal  writers,  in  treating  legitimacy  of  ofiEspring,  have  con* 
sidered  it  necessary  to  introduce  the  subject  of  superfcetation.  By  this  wf 
are  to  understand  that  a  second  conception  may  at  any  time  follow  the 
first,  and  that  gestation  may  go  on  to  its  full  period  in  each  instance  iiide< 
pendently  of  the  other :  so  that  if  a  woman  were  impregnate  when  in  ih 
third  month  of  gestation,  she  would  bear  the  first  child  mature  at  nm 
months,  and  the  second  child,  also  mature,  at  the  end  of  twelve  montlu 
after  the  first  conception.  This  subject  has  been  said  to  involve  ^  not  onl] 
the  conjugal  fidelity  of  a  wife,  but  the  disposition  of  property,  and  mud 
of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  society.*  Its  importance  to  a  medical  jurisl 
appears  to  have  been  here  considerably  exaggerated.  Only  one  legal  cm 
involving  this  question  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  judicial  records  of  tin 
country  (see  p.  227)  ;  but  few  in  reference  to  this  state  are  ever  likelj  U 
occur  which  would  create  the  least  practical  difficulty.  If  we  admit  that  i 
woman  may,  during  marriage,  present  such  a  deviation  from  the  commoi 
course  of  nature,  as  to  produce  two  perfectly  mature  and  fully-developed 
children,  the  one  three  or  four  months  after  the  other,  how  can  such  an 
event  be  any  imputation  on  her  fidelity  ?  Superfcetation,  if  it  occurs  at  all, 
may  occur  as  readily  in  married  life,  during  connubial  intercourse,  as 
among  unmarried  women.  The  following  appears  to  be,  however,  a  possible 
case  wherein  a  medical  opinion  might  be  required  respecting  this  alleged 
phenomenon.  A  married  woman,  six  months  after  the  absence  or  death  of 
her  first  husband,  gives  birth  to  an  apparently  mature  child,  which  dies: 
three  months  afterwards,  and  nine  months  after  the  absence  or  death  of  her 
husband,  she  may  allege  that  she  has  given  birth  to  another  child,  also 
mature.  A  question  may  arise,  whether  two  mature  children  could  be  so 
bom  that  the  birth  of  one  should  follow  three  months  after  the  birth  of 
the  other ;  or  whether  this  might  not  be  a  case,  by  no  means  uncommont 
of  twin-children — the  one  being  bom  prematurely,  and  the  other  at  tho 
full  period.  (For  a  case  of  this  kind,  at  two  months*  interval,  see  *  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  27 ;  for  another,  at  eight  days'  interval,  see  the  same 
journal,  vol.  47,  p.  227 ;  and  for  a  third,  at  thirty-two  days'  interval,  *iin. 
Jour.  Med.  Sc'  Ap.  1845,  p.  503.)  Brown  has  published  a  case  in  which 
abortion  of  one  foetus  occurred  at  the  third  month,  while  the  other  attained 
tho  full  period.     (^  Assoc.  Jour.'  Nov.  11,  1853,  p.  997.) 

Admitting  that  both  the  children  when  bom  were  mature,  and  thoe* 
fore  that  it  was  a  case  of  supcrfoptation,  the  first  delivery  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  it  would  then  have  been  known 
whether  another  child  remained  in  the  womb  or  not.  If  the  two  children 
were  bom  within  the  common  period  of  gestation  after  the  absence  or 
death  of  the  husband,  then  their  legitimacy  would  be  presumed,  until  the 
fact  of  non-access  was  clearly  established.  The  mere  circumstance  of  their 
being  apparently  mature,  and  bom  at  different  periods,  would  jper  se  fnnA^ 
no  evidence  of  their  illegitimacy.     On  the  other  band,  if  one  or  bothrf 
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tliem  were  bom  out  of  the  ordinary  period,  then,  according  to  the  evidence 

giren,  they  might  or  might  not  be  pronounced  illegitimate.      The  law 

therefore  appears  to  have  no  sort  of  cognizance  of  the  subject  of  supei*- 

fcBtation,  as  such :  it  is  generally  merged  in  the  question  of  protracted 

gestation,  which  will  be  hereafter  considered. 

Whether  superfoetation  can  really  take  place  or  not  is  a  question  which 
given  rise  to  much  controversy.  That  one  conception  may  follow 
another  within  a  certain  period,  and  that  twins  may  thus  be  the  result  of 
two  distinct  conceptions,  is  a  probable  occurrence.  This,  indeed,  is  what 
maj  be  termed  superconception  or  superimpregnation.  But  when  gestation 
Iiasah-eady  gone  to  the  second  month,  it  has  been  hitherto  considered  highly 
improbable  that  there  should  be  a  second  conception.  In  two*  cases,  how- 
ever, in  which  two  men  had  intercourse  with  women  within  the  period  of 
seTentoen  and  eight  days  respectively— cases  favourable  to  superconception, 
—there  was,  in  each  case,  only  one  child,  and  the  paternity  was  actually 
disputed.  (See  post,  Patbrnitt.)  According  to  Donn^,  there  is  a  limit  to 
this  power  of  superconception.  He  has  found  that  the  mucus  secreted 
from  the  vagina  of  pregnant  females  is,  by  reason  of  its  great  acidity, 
oompletely  destructive  of  the  existence  of  the  spermatozoa,  and  therefore 
renders  the  spermatic  fluid  unprolific.  (Seepotitj  Stbrilitt.)  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  the  vaginal  mucus  becomes  more  acid  in  the 
pregnant  state ;  but,  according  to  Whitehead,  the  effect  is  due  to  this  acid 
secretion  not  being  partially  neutralized,  as  in  the  unimpregnated  stute, 
by  tbe  alkaline  mucous  secretion  of  the  uterus.  Q  On  Abortion,'  p.  406.) 
At  what  period  of  pregnancy  the  vaginal  mucus  begins  to  act  destructively 
on  tbe  spermatozoa  has  not  yet  been  determined ;  and  further  researches 
are  required  to  determine  this  point. 

Duncan,  referring  to  the  occurrence  of  menstruation  during  the  early 
months  of  pregnancy  ('Assoc.  Jour.'  May  6,  1853,  p.  398),  considers  that 
be  bas  obtained  anatomical  proofs  that  this  discharge  may  take  place  from 
tbe  inner  surface  of  the  utei*uB  after  impregnation,  and  up  to  the  third 
Bumth  of  gestation.     He  believes  that  during  this  period  superconception 
Bttj  occur,  and  that  this  will  satisfactorily  aecount  for  all  the  cases  of 
niperfoetation  which  are  on  record.     We  may  suppose  that  the  first  child 
is  bom  prematurely,  but  within  the  limits  of  viability :  we  thus  gain  two 
oumths;  and  if  impregnation  may  take  place  between  two   and  three 
inontha  after  one  conception,  we  may  thus   have  four  or  five  months* 
Hiterval  between  the  births  of  successive  viable  infants.    It  is  not  therefore 
i^eoessary  to  suppose  that  they  have  both  been  conceived  at  the  same  time. 
ITntil  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  completely  closed  as  a  result  of  the 
^brelopment  of  an  embryo,  it  is  possible  that  conception  may  take  place 
Hm  intercourse  subsequently  to  a  previous  conception.     The  exact  period 
*t  which  this  closure  occurs  has  not  been  determined ;  but  according  to 
toucan  the  menstrual  secretion  may  find  its  way  through  the  mouth  of 
*he  uterus  for  at  least  two  months  and  probably  three  months  after  concep- 
tion.   If  this  be  the  case,  a  second  conception  might  occur  two  or  three 
^nths  after  a  first  conception ;  but  the  author  was  not  aware  of  any  facts 
^  support  this  statement.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  superconception  may 
'Kscur  in  cases  in  which  two  separate  intercourses  have  been  had  within 
'^  few  days  of  each  other :  and,  according  to  some,  twins  may  be  generally 
^^Bgarded  as   the  result  of  this  double  conception   at  different   periods, 
(fiamsbotham's  *Obetet.  Med.'  p.  500.) 

A  negro  woman,  quite  black,  est.  23,  and  of  good  constitution,  had 
^me  three  children  previously  to  her  last  labour.  She  stated  that  in 
April,  1848,  she  had  had  connection  with  a  white  man,  and  on  the  following 
^y  with  a  black  man.     This  was  about  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the 
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cessation  of  the  menses.  In  the  middle  of  Feb.  1849  she  was  delivered  c 
twins,  one  of  the  children  (the  firstborn)  being  as  dark  as  negro  childre 
generally  ai*e,  while  the  other  was  a  malatto.  The  woman  believed  tha 
they  were  begotten  by  different  fathera ;  and  this  was  rendered  highl 
probable  by  the  difference  in  the  coloar  of  the  skin.  (*  Edin.  Month.  Jonx 
May,  1850,  p.  485.)  Several  cases  of  a  similai*  kind  are  reported  b 
Hamsbotham  (op.cit.  p.  501). 

Many  of  the  old  cases  of  saperfcetation  ai*e  explicable  on  the  suppoer 
tion  that  a  woman  was  pregnant  with  twins,  and  that  one  of  these  wac 
bom  prematurely,  and  the  other  at  the  ftdl  time  or  later.     The  following 
(Henke's  *  Zeitschr.der  S.  A.'  1837)  will  serve  as  an  illastration  : — ^A  health/ 
married  woman,  about  thii*ty-five  years  of  age,  was  safely  delivered  of  a 
female  child  on  Oct.  16th,  1833.    This  child  is  described  as  having  been  wdl 
formed,  and  having  borne  about  it  all  the  signs  of  maturity.     The  woman, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  had  previously  had  several  children  in  a  regular 
manner.     Soon  after  delivery  and  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  she  felt, 
on  this  occasion,  something  still  moving  within  her.     On  examination, 
the  mouth  of  the  uteres  was  found  completely  contracted,  and'  the  oi|[an 
itself  so  di*awn  up  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  be  i*eached :  but  the  motioM 
of  a  second  child  were  still  plainly  distinguishable  through  the  parietes  of 
the  distended  abdomen.     Her  delivery  was  not  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  the  discharges   (lochia),  or  by  the  secretion  of  milk.     The  breaite 
i*emained   flaccid,  and   there  was  no  fever.     On  Nov.   18th,  thtrty-thm 
days  after  her  first  confinement,  this  woman,  while  alone  and  unassisted, 
was  suddenly   delivered   of  another  female  child,  which,   according  to 
Mobus,  was  healthy,  and  bore  no  signs  of  over'tnaiurity  about  it.    The 
I'eporter  alleges  that  this  case  most  unequivocally  establishes  the  doctrine 
r>f  superfoetation.     The  two  births  took  place  at  an  interval  of  thirty-ikm 
days,  and  the  two  children  were,  it  is  stated,  when  bom,  equally  wdl- 
formed  and  mature :  but  Mobus  did  not  see  the  second  child  until  twent^- 
foui   houra  after  birth.     This  may,  however,  have  been  a  twin-case,  u 
Avhich  one  child  was  bom  before  the  other.     Mobus  considers  that  the  fini 
child  was  bom  at  the  usual  period  of  gestation,  it  being  described  as 
mature ;  and  the  other,  thirty- three  days  after  that  period,  having  been, 
in  his  view,  conceived  so  many  days  later  than  the  first  child.     If,  how- 
ever, we   imagine   that,  as  often   happens  in   twin-cases,  one   twin  was 
more  developed   than  the  other,  and  that   the  more  developed  was  the 
fii'st  expelled ;  and  remember  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  compare  tha 
degree  of  development  in  two  children,  when  one  is  bom  before  the  other 
and  they  are  not  seen  together,  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  facts,  without 
resorting  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  second  conception  after  so  long  an  interraL 
As  to  the  signs  of  over^maturity  alluded  to,  they  are  non-existent.    If  wa 
are  to  believe  authentic  reports,  a  child  bom  at  the  thirty-ninth  week 
cannot  be  distinguished  fn)m  one  bom  at  the  foi'ty-thiixl  or  forty-foniih 
week  (see  post^  Legitimact),  and  children  bom  at  the  full  period  vaiy 
much  in  size  and  weight.   A  longer  time  may  be  required  to  bring  childreB 
to  maturity  in  some  women  than  in  others ;  and  in  a  woman  with  twioi 
it  is  well  known   that  two  children  may  arrive  at  the  same  degree  « 
maturity  within  different  periods,  one  requiring,  perhaps,  several  wed* 
longer  than  the  other  for  its  full  development. 

Cases  of  abortion  or  deliveiy  of  one  twin,  the  other  remaining  in  the 
womb,  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  addition  to  those  already  quoted, 
two  are  referred  to  in  the  *  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  (1839,  p.  289).  ^ 
one,  aboi'tion  took  place  at  three  months,  while  the  woman  went  to  her 
full  time  and  was  delivered  of  a  healthy  child  at  nine  months.  In  the 
second,  one  foetus  was  expelled  at  about  four  and  a  half  months,  while  foor 
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months  afterwards  a  fall-grown  child  was  bom.  In  a  third  case,  a  woman 
was  piematnrely  delivered  of  a  foetns  ;  and  six  weeks  afterwards  she  was 
deHvered  of  a  full-grown  child.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  983 ;  see  also 
^Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  May  2,  1857.)  Even  nnder  a  malformation  which 
might  be  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  its  occurrence,  namely  the  presence 
of  a  bilooalflo*  uterus,  it  has  been  found  that  impregnation  has  taken  place 
in  one  comu  only.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  19,  p.  607.)  An  instance  is, 
Iwwever,  recorded  in  the  same  journal  (vol.  20,  p.  508),  where  a  woman, 
six  months  after  marriage,  bore  a  four-months'  child,  and  forty  weeks 
afta*  marriage  gave  birth  to  mature  twins.  On  examination,  the  uterus 
and  vagina  were  both  found  double,  and  each  vagina  had  a  separate  orifice. 
Horibeck  states  that  he  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  well-grown  foetus  of  six 
months  was  simultaneously  expelled  with  an  embryo  albout  six  weeks 
oM,  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  87.)  Foley  has  published  the  account  of 
a  case  (*  Med.  Times '  Jan.  31,  1852,  p.  104),  in  which  a  mole  was  expelled 
from  the  uteims  at  an  early  period  of  pregnancy,  while  the  woman  was 
dfilirered,  about  the  usual  period,  of  a  living  and  well-formed,  although 
weakly  child,  which  survived  its  birth  three  days.  (See  also  '  Dub.  Quart. 
Joar.*  Feb.  1859,  p.  221;  and  *  Lancet,'  Aug.  2,  1862.)  Garimond  has 
contributed  a  case  of  the  ordinaiy  kind,  in  which  a  woman  was  delivered 
ol  one  child  fully  developed,  and  of  another  at  seven  months,  dating  from 
the  hst  menstruation.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  1,  456.)  This  may  have 
heen  simply  a  case  of  twins,  impregnation  taking  place  at  the  same  time, 
hnt  one  twin  being  less  developed  than  the  other. 

Paxton  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  question  of  infanticide  arose  out  of 
the  supposed  condition  of  superfcetation.      ('  Glasgow  Med.  Jour.'  Jan. 
1866.)    A  maid-servant,  ast.  20,  was  delivered  in  secrecy.    When  ques- 
tioned she  denied  that  she  bad  been  pregnant.     On  examination,  however, 
the  appearances  were  all  those  of  recent  delivery.     The  uterus  was  felt  as 
high  as  the  umbilicus.     At  the  time  of  examination  there  was  no  lochial 
&charge.     The  medical  opinion  given  was  that  she  had  been  delivered 
within  three  days.     She  now  changed  her  line  of  defence,  and  stated  that 
she  had  not  only  been  pregnant,  but  still  was  so.     Another  examination 
rfwwed  that  this  was  correct.     The  presence  of  a  foetus  in  the  uterus  was 
pPOYed  not  only  by  the  ballottement,  but  by  the  placental  murmur,  and 
the  nterus  was  found  to  be  larger  than  at  the  former  examination.     On 
4e  other  hand,  the  fact  that  she  had  been  delivered  twelve  days  before 
Was  proved  at  the  first  examination  by  the  relaxed  state  of  the  vagina,  the 
open  orifice  of  the  uterus,  the  enlargement  of  the  breasts,  the  great  loss 
^  blood,  with  a  copious  secretion  of  milk,  the  abundant  lochial  discharge, 
^d  the  subsequent  marked  diminution  of  her  abdomen.     These  facts  were 
^^\j  reconcilable  with  the  delivery  of  a  child  or  some  product  of  concep- 
tion, and  were  not  consistent  with  merely  a  threatened  aboi-tion  of  a  foetus 
then  in  the  womb.     In  reference  to  a  previous  delivery,  neither  child  nor 
placenta  could  be  discovered  ;  but  the  woman  admitted  to  a  fellow-servant 
^hai  she  had  disposed  of  the  body.     After  the  lapse  of  three  months  she 
J5*ve  birth  to  a  stout  healthy  child.     This  woman  had  had  intercourse  with 
tiro  men ;  and  Paxton  regarded  the  case  as  one  of  superfcetation,  or  a 
twin  conception.     She  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  the  child  of  which 
^e  had  been  first  delivered ;  but  as  the  body  was  not  forthcoming,  there 
^as  no  evidence  to  establish  the  crime.     Owing  to  this  there  was  a  failure 
^  proof  to  show  that  one  child  had  been  bom  mature  three  months  before 
^He  other.     The  first  delivery  might  have  been  the  body  of  an  aborted  im- 
^^Uture  twin,  or  of  a  blighted  ovum.     (See  also  a  case  by  Ramsbotham, 
*i£ed.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Dec.  11,  1858.) 

The  subject  of  superfcetation  has  been  examined  in  another  aspect  by 
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Bonnar ;  and  some  of  the  facts  which  he  has  brought  forward  are  not  oc 
sistent  with  the  theory  of  the  bii'ths  of  twins  at  di£Perent  intervals  (' 
Critical  Inquiry  regaining  Superfcetation,  with  Cases/  1865).  The  fi 
question  to  which  his  researches  were  directed  was,  at  what  period  afi 
parturition  are  the  female  pi'ocreative  organs  capable  of  again  ezerciBi 
their  functions  ?  It  has  been  supposcHl  that  a  period  of  thirty  days  mi 
elapse  in  order  to  enable  the  organs  to  reacquire  procreative  power ;  bi 
according  to  Bonnar,  the  earliest  period  may  be  taken  at  the  fouri^Ok 
day  after  delivery.  Impi*egnation  is  not  likely  to  take  place  until  the  oi^ 
have  resumed  their  natural  condition,  and  this  will  depend  on  the  di 
appearance  of  the  signs  of  recent  delivery — such  as  the  tender  and  swolli 
state  of  the  vagina,  the  enlargement  of  the  uterus  with  its  relaxed  mont! 
and  the  lochial  discharge.  The  peraistence  of  the  lochial  dischaTge,tl 
average  duration  of  which  after  delivery  he  considers  to  be  from  one  1 
three  or  four  weeks,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  is  most  likely  i 
interfere  with  impregnation.  The  time  for  the  restoration  of  the  aexiu 
organs  to  their  natural  state  varies  in  different  women,  so  that  the  d«i 
for  re-impregnation  must  be  more  or  less  conjectural.  Thus,  in  referenc 
to  the  lochia,  it  has  been  elsewhei*e  stated  (p.  160,  ante),  that  the  dischaii 
may  be  absent  on  the  third  day  after  delivery.  When  the  child  is  w 
suckled  by  the  woman,  this  discharge  is  said  to  continue  longer  and 
more  abundant  than  in  other  cases,  although  popular  prejudice  is  tl 
other  way,  as  women  generally  consider  that  re-impregnation  is  nt 
likely  to  take  place  so  long  as  suckling  is  continued. 

Another  point  for  consideration  is,  what  is  the  earliest  period  at  whic 
a  child  bom  can  be  reared  ?  Without  reverting  to  rare  cases,  such  as  ti 
Kingkom  case,  in  which  a  child  survived  upwards  of  seven  montb 
although  bom  on  the  174th  day  after  intercourse,  Bonnar  is  satisfied  \ 
rest  upon  W.  Hunter's  statement;  and  he  therefore  assumes  210  dsj 
or  seven  calendar  months,  as  the  minimum  period  of  uterine  life  at  whie 
u  child  should  be  bom  in  order  to  be  reared,  or  to  have  the  power  of  liriB 
to  manhood.  With  these  data  the  following,  among  other  cases,  are  cite 
to  show  the  great  probability  of  superfcetation  occurring  in  married  lifi 
The  Hon.  Arthur  Cole  Hamilton,  second  son  of  the  first  Lord  Monnl 
florence,  married  in  1780,  Letitia,  daughter  of  Claudius  Hamilton,  and  ha 
a  son,  bom  on  July  7th,  1781,  who  lived  to  maturity,  and  a  daugbto 
Letitia,  bom  on  Jan.  5th,  1782,  who  lived  and  married  Major  StaJEf(Hf 
Between  the  two  deliveries  there  was  an  interval  of  only  182  dsj« 
but,  assuming  that  there  was  no  prolific  interoourse  until  foui-teen  daj 
after  the  first  delivery,  the  time  for  the  gestation  of  the  second  M 
which  reached  maturity,  is  reduced  to  168  days.  This  case  does  not  nectf 
sai-ily  prove  that  the  second  child  was  conceived  before  the  first  was  bora 
for,  as  in  the  Kinghani  cas^,  the  child  may  have  reached  an  exceptiona 
state  of  maturity  at  an  early  period.  The  facts,  however,  being  indifr 
putable,  clearly  show  that  the  allegation  of  unchastity  made  in  the  B^ 
ham  case  (post,  p.  249),  because  a  child  bom  on  the  174th  day  survived  ite 
birth  for  seven  months,  was  wholly  unfounded.  Assuming — ^what  tf 
improbable — that  the  second  impregnation  took  place  immediately  aft^ 
the  first  delivery,  the  whole  perio<l  is  less  by  twenty-eight  days  than  ti^ 
which  W.  Hunter  has  assigned  as  necessary  in  order  that  a  child  shoaW 
live  and  be  reared. 

But  Hunter's  period,  compared  with  the  results  of  modem  experience' 
is  placed  too  high.  Bonnar  has  drawn  up,  from  authentic  sources,  a  tabu 
of  eleven  cases  of  children  bom  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  (180  dajV* 
who  survived  from  eight  days  to  fifteen  years.  Hence  it  may  be  infciw 
that,  under  favourable  cireumstances,  when  a  child  is  well  developed  td 
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talthjy  a  period  of  180  days  is  the  earliest  at  which  it  may  be  bom  and 
TeKTod.  Bat  other  facts  show  that  even  a  shorter  period  will  suffice. 
1.  William,  first  Baron  Auckland,  married  Eleanor,  second  daughter  of 
Sb  Qilbert  Elliot,  Bart.,  and  sister  of  Gilbert,  first  Earl  of  Minto,  by  whom 
1m  had  fourteen  children :  amongst  whom  the  fouHh  was  the  Hon.  Caroline, 
bom  on  July  29th,  1781,  who  lived  sixty  years,  and  the  fifth  the  Hon. 
William  Frederick  Elliot,  who  was  bom  on  Jan.  19th,  1782,  and  sur- 
vived twenty-eight  years.  The  interval  between  the  two  deliveries  was 
174  days,  and,  allowing  that  fmitful  intercourse  took  place  a  week  after 
the  first  delivery,  this  would  leave  167  days  for  the  birth  of  a  child  show- 
ing its  powers  of  life  by  reaching  the  age  of  28  years.  This  is  thirteen 
days  leas  than  the  period  fixed  by  experience  for  the  rearing,  and  forty- 
three  days  less  than  the  period  assigned  by  Hunter  for  the  gestation,  of  a 
child  which  could  be  boi'n  with  sufficient  strength  to  attain  manhood.  2. 
Lord  Cecil  James  Gk)rdon,  brother  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Huntly,  mamed 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Maunce  Crosby  Moore,  Esq.,  of  County  Tipperary, 
Ivdand ;  and  had  a  child,  Evelyn,  bom  on  Sept.  19th,  1849,  and  a  son, 
Cecil  Crosby,  bom  on  Jan.  24th,  1850,  both  of  whom  were  living  in  1865. 
These  dates  leave  an  intei'val  between  the  two  deliveries  of  only  127 
days;  and  deducting  a  week,  the  gestation  of  the  second  child,  which 
liVed  several  years,  would  be  only  120  days,  or  four  calendar  months. 
Ab  there  is  no  record  of  the  weight  and  appearance  of  the  second 
children  when  bom,  and,  at  the  same  time,  nothing  to  show  that  they 
^ere  immature,  one  of  two  cronclusions  must  be  drawn — either  (as  in  the 
last  case)  that  a  child  of  four  months  may  be  reai^ed,  or  that  a  second  con- 
ception took  place  in  each  instance  duiing  the  gestation  of  the  first  child. 
AsBoming  the  correctness  of  the  dates,  as  Bonnar  says,  they  furnish  much 
more  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  probable  existence  of  supei'foetation 
(saperconception)  than  any  of  the  cases  previously  adduced,  in  which  a 
jndgment  has  been  based  on  the  appearance  of  the  children  when  bom,  or 
on  the  incorrect  modes  of  calculation  commonly  adopted  by  women.  The 
prerions  births  ai*e  sufficient  to  limit  the  pei*iod  of  conception  far  more 
Aocorately  than  the  feelings  of  the  mother  (op.  cit.  p.  18). 

It  has  been  usually  considered  that  after  the  second  or  third  month 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  so  sealed  up  in  the  development  of  the  embiyo 
tt  a  result  of  impregnation,  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  fruitful  inter- 
couBe  can  take  place.  In  the  two  cases  above  mentioned,  however,  viable 
children  were  bom  at  five  and  a  half  and  four  months  respectively  after  the 
fat  delivery.  On  the  theory  of  superconception  the  uterine  organs  must 
ha?e  been  susceptible  of  a  second  impregnation  up  to  the  fourth  month  of 
gtttation.  But  if  the  children  were  not  bom  mature,  the  power  of  i*e- 
Qipreg^ation  must  have  existed  for  one  or  two  months  longer  than  the 
pttiod  usually  assigned,  i,e,  up  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  months  of  a  pregnancy 
^heady  existing.  These  researches  may  help  to  explain  some  legal  diffi- 
culties which  have  occurred  in  reference  to  gestation.  They  fumish  a 
<ioriouB  comment  upon  the  suggestion  made  by  some  medical  jurists,  that 
BOperfostation  involves  the  conjugal  fidelity  of  a  wife,  &c,  (p.  224),  for  in 
tiie  cases  related  by  Bonnar  no  suspicion  of  illegitimacy  could  be  for  a 
^fioment  entertained,  simply  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  interval 
Wween  the  two  deliveries  of  the  same  married  woman. 

Mariitrosiiy  and  Supeffcetation. — An  extraoi'dinary  case  of  monstrosity, 
Involving  the  questions  of  superfoetation  and  paternity,  is  stated  to  have 
Occurred  at  Alexandria.  A  Fellah  woman  was  delivered  of  a  two-headed 
Inonster  at,  apparently,  about  the  eighth  month  of  utenne  life,  of  which  one 
hesd  was  whiter  and  the  other  black,  possessing  in  other  respects  the  negro 
tonfonnation,  and  this  head  was  fully  developed.     The  monster  was  bom 
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dead,  and  the  mother  died  soon  after  her  deliveiy.  The  change  in  tl 
colour  of  the  skin  commenced  at  the  neck  of  the  black  head,  and  was  foiu 
by  Pms  to  be  due  to  the  existence  of  a  colonring-matter  similar  to  tb 
found  in  the  skin  of  the  negi-o  race.  The  hnsband  of  the  woman  was 
Fellah,  whose  skin  was  of  a  bix)wni8h  colour.  There  were  negro  labovre 
in  the  port,  but  it  could  not  be  ascertained  whether  the  woman  had  lu 
intercourse  with  any  of  them.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  say  whetb 
this  was  or  was  not  a  case  of  impregnation  about  the  same  time  by  ti 
men  of  different  races.  Admitting  that  this  occurred,  it  is  difficult  i 
understand  why  the  black  colour  should  have  been  confined  to  the  hea 
C  L'Union  M6d.'  5  Aofit,  1848.) 

supposrrmous  children. 

Another  medico-legal  case,  in  relation  to  legitimacy,  occurs  when 
woman  feigns  deliveiy.  and  represents  the  child  of  another  person  to  1 
her  offspring.  She  may  sabstitute  the  living  child  of  another  woman  fi 
a  dead  child  of  which  she  herself  has  been  delivered,  or  for  a  mole  whic 
may  have  passed  from  her.  So,  again,  a  male  may  be  substituted  for 
female  child,  and  vice  versd.  The  practising  of  a  fraud  of  this  nature  mi 
.seriously  affect  the  nghts  of  inheritance  of  pai-ties;  but  it  cannot  1 
accomplished  without  gi*cat  dexterity  and  .cunning,  or  without  the  c 
operation  of  several  accomplices.  One  instance  occurred  at  Chelsea, 
1842,  where  the  fraud  was  brought  to  light  by  the  death  of  the  suppa 
titious  child.  The  calling  in  of  a  professional  man  would  lead  to  discover 
when  the  question  was  simply  whether  delivery  had  or  had  not  tab 
place ;  but  if  it  is  alleged  that  one  living  child  has  been  substituted  i 
another,  the  proof  of  this  can  depend  on  medical  eWdenco  only  when  tl 
age  of  the  supposititious  child  does  not  happen  to  correspond  to  the  date  < 
the  pretended  deliveiy.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1829,  2,  227.)  The  legitimac 
of  the  claimant  of  the  Douglas  Peerage  was  disputed  on  this  ground,  bi 
apparently  without  foundation.  (See  pasty  Paternitt.)  An  instance  i 
this  description  will  be  found  in  Henke's  *  Zeitschr.  der  S.  A.*  184 
2,  172)  ;  and  a  trial  has  taken  place  in  England,  involving  tl 
alleged  substitution  of  a  child,  but  requiring  no  medical  evidence  for ii 
elucidation.  (Day  v.  Day,  Leicester  Lent  Ass.  1845.)  In  another  caa 
elsewhere  noticed  (a»/c,  p.  177),  it  was  proved  that  a  woman  had  snl 
Ktituted  a  doll  for  the  dead  body  of  a  child  of  which  she  pretended  she  hi 
l)een  delivered.  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Chevers,  one  Mussamai  JancOy 
midwife  of  Hissar,  being  employed  to  attend  a  woman  in  her  confinemeni 
|>ersuaded  her  that  the  child  of  which  she  had  been  delivered  was  a  monste 
with  two  heads,  not  fit  to  be  looked  at ;  and  she  afterwards  said  that  itws 
dead,  and  she  would  take  it  away  and  bury  it.  She  accordingly  weB* 
away.  Next  morning  her  services  being  i-equii-ed,  the  midwife  was  8W< 
for,  but  she  excused  herself  from  going  under  the  pretence  that  she  hii 
just  been  delivered  of  a  child.  This  improbable  story  excited  snspiciov 
and  the  police  were  called  in :  the  midwife  declared  that  the  child  ^^ 
her  own.  This  she  also  maintained  at  the  trial.  It  appeared,  however,  from 
the  evidence  of  other  midwives  who  examined  her  shortly  after  the  disoorcj 
of  the  child  in  her  house,  and  also  from  the  deposition  of  the  civil-snigttWi 
that  she  exhibited  no  signs  of  recent  delivery.  Several  of  the  neighbours, 
who  were  constantly  in  the  habit  of  seeing  her,  deposed  that  she  had  B0t 
exhibited  any  outward  signs  of  pregnancy.  She  did  not  attempt  to  prof* 
how  she  had  disposed  of  the  body  of  the  child  which  she  aUeged  had  diad 
immediately  after  its  birth.  This  was  proved  to  be  a  false  statement:  A 
had  taken  possession  of  the  child  of  which  the  woman  whom  she  att^^ 
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had  1)6611  delivered,  representing  it  as  her  own.     She  was   convicted. 
(*  Med.  Jniispr.  for  India,'  p.  512.) 

The  manner  in  which  an  imposition  of  this  kind  may  be  canied  out  is 
well  shown  by  a  case  which  occurred  in  France.  The  woman  was  in  this 
instance  married.  She  was  deaf-and-dumb,  and  it  appeared  that  her 
husband  was  in  collusion  with  her.  It  was  not  in  her  power  to  make  any 
disposition  of  some  property  to  which  the  children  of  her  marriage  would 
be  entitled,  and  by  the  advice  of  her  husband  she  simulated  pi*egnancy,  in 
order  to  deprive  the  heir-at-law  of  the  property  to  which,  if  she  died  child- 
less, he  would  be  entitled  at  her  death.  The  facfcs,  as  far  as  they  could  bo 
ascertained,  were  as  follows: — The  woman  was  42  years  of  age,  and 
although  she  had  been  married  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  had  borne  no 
children.  On  this  occasion,  she  said  she  was  delivered  without  any  medical 
assistance.  All  her  acquaintances  and  friends  were  ready  to  depose  that 
for  six  months  she  had  presented  the  usual  progressive  appearance  of  real 
pregnancy,  and  that  she  had  manifested  the  usual  indisposition  attending 
this  state,  including  occasional  faintiugs  at  church,  &c.  For  the  heir-at* 
law  it  was  contended  that  she  had  substituted,  in  her  false  accouchement, 
the  child  of  a  person  named  Peyrtns,  bom  only  a  few  days  before  the  date 
of  her  pretended  confinement,  and  that  she  had  made  a  false  declaration 
of  the  birth.  A  midwife  was  ready  to  depose  that  the  deaf-and-dumb 
woman  had  never  been  a  mother.  The  decision  in  this  case  is  not  stated. 
(*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1847,  1,  463.)  It  is  obvious  that  it  can  only  be  by  the 
coincidence  of  simultaneous  delivery  of  another  woman  whose  pi*egnancy  is 
imsuspected,  that  a  trick  of  this  kind  can  be  successfully  practised.  In  all 
cases  there  must  be  a  feigning  of  recent  delivery,  which  a  medical  man  of 
moderate  acumen  would  be  able  to  detect. 

Cases  involving  a  question  of  substitution  of  children  are  not  very 
common.     One  of  these  (Hutchins  v.  Hutchins)  was  heard  in  May,  1851 ; 
and  in  this  the  amount  of  ingenuity  required  to  perpetrate  the  fraud  was 
only  equalled  by  the  skill  with  which  the  facts  were  exposed.     Other  cases 
have  come  before  the  Courts.     In  Key.  v.  SJcepelhorne  and  Wife  (C.  C.  C. 
^eb.  1870),  the  prisoners  were  charged  with  conspiring  to  deceive  a  man 
named  Ironside,  by  falsely  i^epresenting  that  his  wife  had  given  birth  to  a 
female  child.     Mrs.  Ironside,  the  wife,  was  in  collusion  with  the  accused. 
She  had  been  married  about  nine  months,  and  had  given  her  husband  the 
^inpression  that  she  was  pregnant.     In  conjunction  with  the  prisoners,  she 
J^^TOcured  the  child  of  another  woman,  and  this  woman  came  forwarji  as 
^  witness  at  the  trial.     A  woman  acting  as  nui-se  was  also  examined,  and 
^'tated  that  she  had  procured  a  'sheep's  pluck,*  which  was  subsequently 
like  the  after-birth  on  the  night  of  the  pretended  delivery.     The 
were  so  patent  that  medical  evidence  was  not  necessary  to  prove  that 
rs.  Ironside  had  not  been  delivered  of  a  child.     A  medical  man  may 
*  «am  from  this  case  that  the  marks  of  blood  about  the  sheets  or  in  the 
,  and  the  alleged  burning  of  the  after-birth,  may  in  these  eases  admit 
an  entirely  different  explanation.     The  prisoners  were  convicted. 
A  somewhat  similar  case  was  tried  in  Dec.  1870  (C.  C.  C.  B^g.  v.  Mary 
^BaiV),     The  prisoner  had  here  conspired  with  a  woman  to  make  it  appear 
"^hat  she  had  been  delivered  of  a  child.     The  nurse  hired  for  the  occasion 
"^ras  not  allowed  to  be  present  during  the  alleged  delivery,  the  prisoner 
%cting  as  midwife.     When  the  nurse  wa.^  called  into  the  room,  she  was 
•ihown  by  the  prisoner  the  usual  marks  of  a  recent  delivery,  and  on  pro- 
ceeding to  wash  the  child,  she  found  that  it  had  already  been  washed,  and 
Was  not   a   new-bom,  unwashed   child.     It   was  then   proved  that  the 
prisoner  had  on  the  day  of  the  pretended  delivery  procured  the  child  of 
another  woman  who  had  been  attended  by  a  medical  man,  and  who  gave 
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confirmatoiy  evidence  on  this  point.  Farre  said  that  he  attaided  tli 
woman  after  the  alleged  birth,  and  from  what  he  saw  he  was  sure  thai  si 
had  never  given  birth  to  a  child.  He  then  charged  her  and  the  priBom 
with  fraud.  The  prisoner  was  convicted.  In  this  case  it  will  be  peroeive 
that  the  prisoner  had  cunningly  waited  nntil  she  could  procnre  a  nei 
bom  infant,  and  had  then  fixed  the  false  delivery  for  the  same  day. 

These,  it  will  be  seen,  were  attempts  at  fraud,  easily  detected  aii< 
exposed  when  medical  men  ai'o  called  in,  or  when  all  uie  parties  cod 
cemed  are  not  in  collusion. 

A  more  daring  attempt  of  this  kind  came  before  the  House  of  Lords  t 
1870,  in  reference  to  a  claim  for  the  earldom  of  Wicklow  {The  Widda 
Peerage  case,  Cora,  for  Privileges,  Ap.  1,  1870).  The  title  and  estate 
of  the  Earl  of  Wicklow  passed  at  his  death  to  his  brother's  issue.  Tb 
first  in  succession  was  Greorge  Howard,  who,  after  a  career  of  dissipatioi 
had  died  in  Oct.  1864.  He  was  marned,  in  Feb.  1863,  to  Elk 
Richardson,  the  daughter  of  a  coachman.  In  default  of  issue  the  eBtKb 
devolved  on  his  brother  Charles,  the  second  in  succession.  Ellen  Howsi 
(late  Richardson)  produced  a  male  child  who,  she  allied,  was  bom  on  Mi 
16th,  1864,  and  this  child,  if  such  were  the  case,  would  be  the  son  of  h 
husband  George  Howard  and  consequently  the  rightful  Earl.  Mrs.  Howai 
was  at  that  time  in  lodgings,  and  tlie  lodging-house  keepers,  Mr.  ai 
Mrs.  Bloor,  and  a  sister  of  ^e  latter,  one  Rosa  Day,  were  the  princip 
witnesses  in  favour  of  the  claimant.  Mrs.  Howard  was,  or  professed 
be,  taken  suddenly  ill  at  the  date  mentioned.  Mr.  Bloor  went  for  a  docto 
who  was  not  at  home,  and  on  returning  he  was  told  that  Mrs.  Howard  hi 
been  confined,  and  he  saw  an  infant  in  Rosa  Day's  arms.  This  was  tl 
whole  of  the  evidence  of  the  child's  parentage.  The  Lord  ChanoeOi 
obsei'ved  that  the  evidence  was  given  by  the  witnesses  with  a  firmness  < 
demeanour  and  an  absence  of  hesitation  which  would  have  commandc 
credence,  unless  it  had  been  contradicted  by  all  the  surrounding  circBB 
Ktances.  Neither  medical  man  nor  nurse  attended  Mrs.  Howard,  although 
was  her  first  confinement,  and  the  infant  would  have  been  a  seven-month 
child.  It  was  never  registered,  and  never  baptized.  There  was  fnctb 
strong  evidence  that  she  had  not  borne  a  child,  and  that  the  child  whic 
she  had  produced  as  her  own  was  obtained  by  her  in  Aug.  1864  from 
girl  who  had  been  recently  delivered  in  a  workhouse.  Mrs.  Howard  wi 
clearly  identified  as  the  person  who  had  taken  away  a  child  from  tb 
workhouse  at  this  time.  Her  story  was  thus  proved  to  be  false.  Tb 
House  of  Lords  decided  against  the  claim,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  th* 
the  witnesses  had  been  guilty  of  perjury. 

Fraud  may  be  fairly  suspected  in  cases  of  this  kind,  when  a  womsi 
has  not  been  attended  by  a  medical  man,  and  when  there  is,  as  thfln 
always  must  be,  an  unexplained  mystery  about  the  surrounding  circQD- 
stances.  A  medical  man  of  character  may  be  called  in  to  attend  a  woman 
some  time  after  an  alleged  delivery,  and  unless  he  is  well  upon  his  gotf4 
liis  name  and  reputation  may  be  used  as  a  shield  to  cover  a  gross  imposts'^- 
In  this  case  he  should  take  nothing  for  granted ;  but  should  firmly  ioa^ 
npon  having  a  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  and  see  all  the  parties  alleged  to 
have  been  present  at  the  delivery.  He  must  not  trust  to  the  appearances 
of  blood  in  the  room,  or  the  appearances  of  a  burnt  placenta,  for  the^ 
conditions  may  be  easily  imitated  by  an  artful  midwife. 

The  case  of  Oedtiey  v.  SmUh  (Rolls  Courts  Nov.  1864)  is  in  to 
I'espect  instructive.  The  fraud  was  nearly  successful,  and  but  for  the  djmg 
declaration  of  the  woman,  would  probably  have  wholly  escaped  detecw* 
and  exposure.  The  plaintifE  claimed  to  be  the  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Ka 
Gedney,  and  to  be  entitled  to  property  under  a  marriage-settlement   l"- 
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and  Mrs.  G^ednej  were  manied  in  May,  1851 :  from  that  time  to  1854  there 
was  no  issue,  although  it  was  stated  thei'e  had  been  several  miscarriages. 
Mrs.  Qednejf  ailing  that  she  was  pregnant  in  1853,  came  to  London,  and 
took  lodgings  there  in  the  early  part  of  1854.     On  Feb.  10th  in  that  year, 
she  was  apparently  seized  with  the  pains  of  labour,  and  sent  for  a  man, 
calling  himself  Dr.  Gt)ss,  who,  it  was  stated,  delivered  her  of  a  female  child 
— the  plaintifE  in  this  case.     Mr.  Oedney  then  came  up  to  London,  dis- 
missed Gross,  with  whom  he  was  dissatisfied,  and  consulted  Farre.     The 
substance  of  his  evidence  at  the  trial  was  that  he  was  called  in,  as  a  perfect 
-stranger,  to  attend   Mrs.  Gedney  iu  her  confinement  on  the  Tuesday, 
the  lady  having  been  confined  on  the  Friday  previously  ;  that  he  attended 
her  from   Feb.  14th  to  March   7th ;   that  it  was   an   ordinary  case  of 
confinement — there  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  mother  or  child ;   that 
the  child  looked  three  or  four  days  old  when  he  first  saw  it;  that  he 
had  no  doubt  he  pursued  the  same  mode  of  attending  to  the  case  as 
was  resorted  to  in  other  similar  cases,  such  as  putting  his  hand  on  the 
utems,  abdomen,  &c. ;  that  it  was  not  possible  the  lady  could  not  have  been 
confined  at  all,  &c.     The  evidence  of  the  reputed  father,  Gedney,  was 
that  his  wife,  according  to  her  own  statement,  was  pregnant  in  1853,  and 
in  Feb.  1854,  she  came  to  London,  not  to  be  confined,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  medical  advice.     He  i*egistered  the  child,  and  treated  it  as  his 
own  up  to  the  time  of  his  wife's  death  in  March,  1857,  and  it  was  not  until 
then  that  he  had  any  doubt  that  the  plaintiff  was  his  child.     On  the  part 
of  the  defendant,  it  was  alleged  that  Mrs.  Gedney  had  not  been  delivered 
at  a  child.     Porter,  her  physician,  who  examined  her  body  after  death, 
deposed  to  this  effect ;  and  another  physician,  who  attended  her  for  venereal 
disease  in  Sept.  1853,  stated  that  he  did  not  believe  that  she  was  at  that 
time  pregnant.     Three  of  the  female  servants  of  the  family,  who  were 
much  about  her,  and  saw  her  undressed,  deposed  that  when  she  left  for 
London,  in  Feb.  1854,  there  was  no  appearance  of  her  being  pregnant. 
This  was  confirmed  by  the  lodging-house  keeper  and  other  persons  who 
had  full  opportunities  of  judging  of  her   condition.     It  was  further  proved 
that  Dr.  and  Mrs.   Gross   (the   latter  with  a  bundle  under  her  cloak) 
<:alled  at  the  house  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  Mi's.  Gedney 
"Was  said   to  have  been  confined,  and  that  they  were  alone  in  the  room 
for  some  hours  with  Mrs.  Gedney.     During  this  time  (from  4  to  11  p.m.) 
^0  nurse  was  procured,  and  no  noise  of  a  child  was  heard ;  but  various 
^^cles  were  asked  for,  and  on  the  landlady  entering  the  room  in  the 
^^ening,  she  was  shown  a  baby;  but  it  had  no  redness  of  skin  about  it  like 
^ew-bom  children.     She  also  saw  some  mai*ks  of  blood,  &c.,  about  the 
Sji»-place,  and  Goss  told  her  that  he  had  burnt  the  after-birth.     It  was 
further  shown  that  on  Feb.  4th,  as  Mrs.  Gedney  was  alleged  to  have 
■^>een  confined  on  the  10th,  a  woman  named  Lydia  Fletcher  was  delivered 
"^f  a  female  child   at  the  York-road  Lying-in   Asylum;    aiid   that   on 
^eb.  10th  a  gentleman  and  lady — afterwards  identified  as  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
^3o80 — had  called  at  the  hospital,  and  induced  Lydia  Fletcher  to  consent 
^^  give  her  child  to  them,  in  oider  that  it  might  be  adopted  by  a  lady, 
^rho  would  bring  it  up  as  her  own. 

The  child  of  Fletcher  was  proved  to  have  been  remarkably  fair,  with 

^ne  eyes,  and  this  corresponded  to  the  description  of  the  child  brought  to 

^he  lodgings  on  Feb.  10th.    There  was  a  total  absence  of  parental  likeness, 

^8  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gedney  were  dark.     To  support  fui-ther  the  defendant's 

xaae,  a  clergyman  was  called,  who  swore  that  Mi-s.  Gedney  voluntaiily 

^nfided  to  him  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  supposititious  child,  which  she  had 

adopted  in  order  to  i*ecover  the  affections  of  her  husband  by  appearing  to 

have  become  a  mother.    This  statement  was  borne  out  by  a  lady's  maid  of 
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Mrs.  Gedney,  who  swore  that  her  mistress  had  confided  to  her  the  whole 
secret  of  the  deception  put  npon  her  husband  and  family  :  the  testimonj 
of  the  two  diffei-ing  mainly  in  the  fact  that  to  the  former  Mrs.  Gednej 
was  alleged  to  have  stated  she  had  been  confined  of  a  stiU-bom  child,  and 
to  the  latter  that  she  had  never  been  confined  at  all.  Mrs.  Gedney  bad 
subsequently,  it  was  alleged,  made  to  her  father,  on  her  deathbed,  a  con* 
fession  of  the  whole  deception ;  and  this  was  the  statement  which  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Gedney  on  the  day  of  his  wife's  funeral,  andfiirt 
raised  in  his  mind  a  doubt  whether  the  plaintiff  was  his  own  child.  The 
jury  retuinied  a  verdict  for  the  defendants,  thus  denying  the  fact  of  the 
plaintiff  being  the  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G«dney. 

The  remarkable  part  of  this  case  is,  that  the  fraud  had  nearly  snc- 
ceeded.  It  had  been  perpetrated  ten  years  before  the  ti-ial,  and  did  not 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  husband  until  after  his  wife's  death.  Was 
this  woman  delivered  of  a  child  at  all  ?  According  to  Porter,  who 
examined  her  body  after  death,  she  had  never  borne  a  child.  The  reasoiui 
for  this  opinion  ai'e  not  given,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  found  the 
uterine  organs  in  the  virgin  state.  Farre,  who  was  called  in  to  attend 
her  after  the  dismissal  of  Goss,  stated  that  he  saw  her  every  day  foi 
the  first  week,  every  alteiTiate  day  for  the  second  week,  and  during  tin 
third  week  rather  oftener.  His  opinion  was  that  she  had  certainly  be« 
delivered  of  a  child.  The  conflicting  evidence  on  a  simple  matter  of  &ct 
in  this  case  points  to  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of  a  practitioner,  of  making 
accurate  notes  of  obstetric  cases  which  come  before  him  in  a  mystenoiu 
manner.  These  notes  should  include,  not  only  the  medical  facts,  bat  the 
I'easoDS  upon  which  the  opinions  are  based. 

Ill  a  more  recent  case,  Meadows  readily  detected  the  imposture  Ij 
the  age  of  the  child  and  the  absence  of  signs  of  recent  delivery. 

AGE.      MINORITY  AND  MAJORITY. 

The  word  minor  is  synonymous  with  that  of  infant,  and  is  applied  in 
law  to  any  one  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.     The  age  of  a  penon 
may  render  him  incompetent  to  the  performance  of  civil  duties.     Minort 
ai*e  frequently  called  upon  to  act  as  witnesses  in  civil  and  criminal  castf. 
In  rapes  committed  upon  children  it  is  especially  important  to  notioe 
whether  the  prosecutn'x  is  or  is  not  competent  to  give  evidence.     The  law 
has  fixed   no  ago  for  testhnonial  competency,  and  the  question  is  never 
i*eferred  to  a  medical  pi'actitioner.     The  child  is  always  orally  examined 
by  the  Court,  and  it  is  soon  rendered  apparent  by  the  answers  whether 
the  witness  possesses  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  obligations  of 
an  oath.     If  not,  the  testimony  is  not  received,  or,   in  a  case  of  w^ 
the   trial   is   postponed,  and   the  child  is  placed  under  instruction,  io 
appear  again  at  the  following  sessions  or  assizes.     The  competencjole 
child  as  a  witness,  therefoi'o,  does  not  depend  on  age,  but  upon  its  degrw 
of  understanding.     The  law  on  this  subject  was  thus  clearly  expressed  in  a 
judgment  given  by  Erie,  J.     When  a  child  is  under  the  age  of  seven  jeai* 
the  law  presumes  it  to  be  incapable  of  committing  a  crime ;  after  the  age 
of  fourteen,  it  is  presumed  to  be  responsible  for  its  actions  as  entirely  »* 
if  it  were  forty ;  but  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen,  no  presnmp- 
tion  of  law  arises  at  all ;  and  that  which  is  termed  a  malicious  intent^-^ 
guilty  knowledge  that  the  child  was  doing  wrong — must  be  proved  by  the 
evidence,  and  cannot  be  presumed  by  the  mere  commission  of  the  act   h^ 
this  esse  the  boy  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  was  indicted  for  setting  fire  to  a 
hayrick.     There  was  no  evidence  of  any  malicious  intention,  and  the  jn^ 
acquitted  the  prisoner,  considering  that  at  the  time  he  fired  the  rick,  he 
had  no  guilty  knowledge  that  he  was  committing  a  crime.     If,  however, 
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ittj  huets  should  show  that  there  was  a  guiltj  knowledge,  a  child  even 
under  ten  years  may  he  found  guilty,  on  the  principle  of  malitia  supplet 
ifktiem:  hut  the  younger  the  child,  the  stronger  the  evidence  which 
wonM  he  required  for  conviction.  In  these  cases  age  is  proved,  not  hy  a 
medical  examination  of  the  teeth,  hut  hy  the  production  of  legal  documents, 
or  the  oral  testimony  of  relatives.  In  respect  to  criminal  responsibility  a.s 
affected  by  age,  it  was  held  by  Keating,  J.,  in  one  case  (E^,  v.  Cowley , 
1860),  in  which  the  prisoner,  a  boy  aged  eight  years,  was  charged  with 
felony,  that  up  to  seven  years  of  age  the  law  presumed  that  a  child  could 
notdutinguish  right  from  wi*ong,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  crime ;  and  evidence 
WIS  not  admissible  to  prove  that  he  possessed  that  capacity.  But  after  the 
age  of  seven,  and  up  to  fourteen  years,  though  the  law  presumed  a  child  to 
i»  prima  facte  incapable  of  crime,  this  presumption  might  be  rebutted  by 
erraence  which  showed  that  he  had  what  was  called  a  mischievous  discre- 
tion. In  the  present  case  there  was  no  evidence  of  that  sort,  and  therefore 
Ina  lordship  directed  the  jury  to  acquit  the  prisoner.  In  another  case, 
tried  before  the  same  judge  in  May,  1863  {Whitby  v.  Hodgson),  an  action 
far  trespass  and  false  imprisonment  was  brought  against  a  man  for  giving 
into  custody,  on  a  charge  of  stealing,  a  boy  under  six  years  of  age.  It 
speared  that  the  child  had  stolen  some  wood ;  but  it  was  held  that  at  this 
ige,  and  under  seven  years,  a  child  was  doH  incajpax, — hence  that  the 
defendant  was  not  justified  in  giving  the  boy  into  custody.  The  jury  re- 
tnned  a  verdict  with  damages  against  the  defendant.  A  case  involving  a 
nmilar  question  came  before  the  same  judge,  in  reference  to  a  charge 
of  manslaughter  {Reg.  v.  Burrows,  Bedford  Sum.  Ass.  1872).  William 
Bnrrows  was  charged  with  the  manslaughter  of  Frederick  Hopkins.  The 
pHBoner  was  about  eigM  years  old.  He,  and  the  deceased  a  httle  boy  of 
about  the  same  age,  were  running  about  together,  and  each  had  a  stone  in 
Us  hand.  They  threw  at  each  other,  and  the  prisoner's  stone  struck  the 
deceased.  Erysipelas  set  in,  and  the  boy  Hopkins  died.  The  medical  evidence 
Aowed  that  death  was  caused  by  erysipelas  brought  on  by  the  blow ;  that 
^e  deceased  was  a  weakly  child,  predisposed  to  the  complaint  of  which  he 
died ;  and  that  the  blow  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  cause  death  in  a 
WUiy  subject.  Keating,  J.,  told  the  jury  that,  the  prisoner's  age  not 
H'pearing  upon  the  calendar,  the  case  had  been  allowed  by  him  to  go  before 
tie  Qrand  Jury  without  the  direction  to  throw  out  the  bill  which  would 
otherwise  have  accompanied  it.  A  true  bill  having  been  found,  it  was  now 
Uteir  duty  to  deal  with  it.  For  their  guidance  in  so  doing,  his  lordship 
f<U  them  that  the  law  declared  children  under  the  age  of  seven  years  to  be 
iiicapable  of  the  intent  necessary  to  support  a  charge  of  felony.  Between 
the  ages  of  seven  years  and  fourteen  years,  the  law  presumed  the  absence  of 
3ie  intent,  but  allowed  the  facts  to  be  laid  before  a  jury  that  they  might 
judge  whether  there  were  circumstances  showing  that,  in  spite  of  tendei* 
fears,  such  an  intent  in  fact  existed.  Applying  this  principle  to  the 
^reaent  charge  of  causing  death  by  an  unlawful  act,  the  question  would  be, 
lid  they  consider  the  prisoner  capable  of  knowing  that  what  he  did  was  an 
ifilawful  act  ?     The  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

According  to  the  principles  of  our  law,  a  male  at  fourteen  is  considered 
0  be  at  years  of  discretion,  and  becomes  then  responsible  for  his  actions  ; 
kt  twenlgr-one  he  attains  majority,  and  is  at  his  own  disposal,  and  may 
ihenate  his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels  by  deed  or  will.  It  is  only  when 
his  age  has  been  attained  that  an  individual  can  be  sworn  to  serve  on  a 
ttiy.  The  period  at  which  a  male  is  considered  to  have  attained  full  age 
tries  in  different  countries:  but  generally  throughout  the  States  of 
^pe  the  law  prescribes  twenty-one  years,  the  same  as  the  common-law 
'  England. 
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A  child  nnder  foarteen,  indicted  for  mai*der  or  arson,  mnst  be  proved  in 
be  conscious  of  the  nature  and  criminality  of  the  act.  In  the  case  of  Btg 
T.  Vamplew  (Lincoln  Sum.  Ass.  1862),  a  girl  under  foarteen  years  of  agi 
was  convicted  of  destroying  the  life  of  a  child  by  strychnine.  It  wii 
shown  that  she  was  competent  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  act.  XTnde 
fourteen  a  male  infant  is  presumed  to  be  incapable,  on  the  ground  o 
incapacity,  of  committing  a  itipe  as  a  principal  in  the  first  d^ree,  or  evn 
of  committing  an  assault  with  intent  to  perpetrate  that  crime ;  but  if  tiu 
boy  have  a  mischievous  discretion,  he  may  be  convicted  as  a  principal  ii 
the  second  d^ree.  A  prisoner,  if  above  fourteen,  may  be  convicted  of « 
unnatural  crime,  although  the  agent  be  under  fourteen.  A  female  node 
the  age  of  ten  years  is  presumed  to  be  incapable  of  consenting  to  senu 
intercourse.     (*  Taylor  on  Evid.'  vol.  1,  p.  117.) 

A  person  is  completely  of  age  on  the  first  instant  of  the  day  hefore  tii 
twenty-first  anniversary  of  his  birthday,  although  forty-seven  hours  an 
fifty- nine  minutes  short  of  the  complete  number  of  days  counting  by  hoim 
ana  this  mode  of  calculating  age  and  time  is  applicable  to  all  the  oth«  agi 
l)efore  and  after  twenty-one.  This  is  on  the  principle  that  a  part  of  a  di 
is  equal  to  the  whole  of  a  day  in  a  legal  point  of  view.  This  question  m 
decided  by  appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1775.  An  estate  m 
l)equeathed  to  a  Thonuis  Sanstyin  so  soon  as  he  should  arrive  at  the  age  < 
twenty-one.  He  was  bom  between  the  hours  of  five  and  six  on  the  wan 
ing  of  Aug.  16th,  1725,  and  died  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon  on  Aii| 
15th,  1746.  The  question  was  whether  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  h< 
arrived  at  full  age  to  take  the  estate.  In  the  Court  of  Chancery  it  hi 
been  so  decided,  but  it  was  urged  that  more  than  sixteen  hours  wei 
wanting  to  complete  the  full  term  of  twenty-one  years.  This  plea  lo 
overruled  by  their  Lordships,  and  the  decree  confirmed,  because  tb 
deceased  was  living  on  the  day  which  would  have  completed  the  perioc 
A  case  {Best  v.  HaU,  Court  of  Exch.)  was  tried  in  1837.  A  gentlema 
accepted  a  bill  bearing  date  June  8th,  1831,  and  he  died  a  few  months  afta 
wards.  His  executors  disputed  payment  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  ( 
age,  but  in  his  minoiity  at  the  time  that  he  parted  with  the  bill.  It  appeare 
that  ho  was  bom  on  June  7th,  1810,  a  fact  proved  from  his  book 
by  the  medical  pi*actitioner  who  attended  the  mother.  Althoug^h  f 
the  date  of  the  bill  he  had  attained  his  majority,  a  witness  proved  tin 
he  had  I'cceived  the  bill  a  week  before,  and  filled  up  the  date.  Th 
jury  therefore  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendants,  not  consideriiii 
the  acceptor  liable  at  the  time  of  the  transaction.  A  few  minutes  o 
hours  may  thus  determine  the  attainment  of  majority,  and  with  tbi 
the  responsibility  of  minora  for  civil  contracts  or  the  validity  of  thei 
wills.  By  1  Vict.  c.  26,  no  will  made  by  any  person  nnder  the  age  a 
twenty-one  years  shall  be  valid ;  and  as  the  day  of  a  person's  birth  a 
included  in  the  computation  of  his  age,  and  there  being  in  law  no  fradaon 
of  a  day,  a  valid  will  may  be  made  at  any  time  on  the  day  before  ^ 
which  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  birth.  I" 
regard  to  marriage,  a  male  at  fourteen  is  considered  by  law  to  have  the 
power  of  giving  or  withholding  his  consent.  Under  this  age  his  consents 
not  valid,  and  the  matrimonial  contract  is  not  binding  on  him.  A  feoaK 
at  seven  years  may  be  betrothed  or  given  in  marriage ;  at  nine  (20  Heniy 
III.)  is  entitled  to  dower;  at  twelve  is  at  years  of  maturity,  and  n^y 
consent  or  not  to  the  marriage  contract.  But,  even  nnder  these  circam- 
stances,  the  law  requires  the  consent  of  the  nearest  relative  or  gnai^*"* 
unless  the  parties  have  been  previously  married  to  others.  A  marriig< 
(X)ntracted  by  a  minor  has,  however,  been  held  valid,  although  the  fct^ci 
was  at  the  time  living,  and  did  not  give  his  consent.     At  full  age,  either  u 
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male  or  female — ^that  is  to  say,  at  twenty-one  years — ^tbe  parties  may 
contract  marriage  of  their  own  free  will,  without  the  consent  of  either^ 
parnit  or  guardian. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  proof  of  age  may  be  important — 
namely,  in  reference  to  the  responsibility  of  accused  persons  for  alleged 
erimiiial  acts.  This  will  be  apparent  from  the  case  of  Beg.  y.  Thomhill 
(SftdEbrd  Lent  Ass.  1865).  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  a  misdemeanour, 
in  carnally  knowing  and  abusing  a  girl  above  the  age  of  10  and  under  the 
age  of  12  years.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  girl's  birthday  was  on  * 
Bee  5th,  1852,  and  the  offence  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed  on* 
Dee,  4th,  1864.  The  question  then  arose  whether  the  girl  was  undei* 
the  age  of  12  years,  so  as  to  bring  the  ofEence  within  the  statute.  It  was 
objected  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  that  as  on  Dec.  5th,  the  girl  would  enter 
on  her  thirteenth  year,  she  had  therefore  completed  her  twelfth  year  on 
Deo.  4th,  and  that  the  law  did  not  recognise  a  fraction  of  a  day  in  such  a 
eaae,  so  that  she  was  12  years  old  as  much  on  the  first  hour  of  that  day 
as  on  the  last,  and  Pigott,  B.,  so  held.  The  indictment  contained  counts 
aOeging  rape  and  assault,  but,  after  the  cross-examination  of  the  girl,  his 
kndahip  stopped  the  case,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  It  is  obvious 
that  tins  principle  would  equally  apply  to  charges  of  felony  for  the  carnal 
bowledge  of  children  under  10  years  of  age,  as  well  as  to  the  misdemeanour 
of  taking  girls  under  the  age  of  16  years  from  the  custody  of  their  parents 
or  itealing  children  under  the  age  of  14  years  from  their  parents  or 
giaidians,    (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  ss.  50,  51,  55.  56.) 
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CHAPTER  68. 

IMlL  PEESUMPTION  OF  LEOITIMACT — DATE  OP  CONCEPTION  NOT  EEGAEDED — 
DIPFEEENCE  BETWEEN  THE  ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH  LAW — CHILDBEN  BOEN 
AFTER  THE  DEATH  OP  THE  WIPE — NATUBAL  PERIOD  OF  GESTATION — DURATION 
FROM  ONE  INTERCOURSE — CAUSE  OP  THE  VARUTIONS — DATE  OF  CONCEPTION — 
PREMATURE  BIRTHS — SHORT  PERIODS  OF  GESTATION — VIABILITY — EARLIEST 
PERIOD  AT  WHICH  A  CHILD  MAT  BE   BORN  LIVING — *  FAMA  CLAMOSA.' 

^*gal presumption  of  legitimacy. — Every  child  bom  either  in  lawful  matri- 
Biony,  or  within  a  period  after  the  death  of  the  husband  in  accordance  with 
tiie  natural  dui-ation  of  gestation,  is  considered  by  the  English  law  to  be 
the  child  of  the  husband,  unless  the  contrary  be  made  clearly  to  appear  by 
iQedical  or  moral  evidence,  or  by  both  combined.  It  is  only  in  reference  to 
^^tUcal  evidence  that  the  subject  of  Legitimacy  can  here  be  considered ; 
W  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  a  case  of  this  kind  determined  by  medical 
evidence  alone.  There  are  generally  circumstances  which  show  that  a  child 
^hoee  legitimacy  is  disputed,  is  the  offspring  of  adultery,  while  the  medical 
&ct8  may  be  perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  supposition  that  the  claimant 
is  the  child  of  the  husband.  These  cases,  therefore,  have  been  repeatedly 
decided  from  moral  evidence  alone — the  medical  evidence  respecting  the 
period  of  gestation  or  physical  capacity  in  the  parties  leaving  the  matter 
in  doubt.  The  law  which  formerly  prevailed  in  this  country  was  to  the 
effect,  that  if  a  child  was  bom  during  marriage,  the  husband  being  within 
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the  four  seas  of  the  realm  (intra  quatuor  maria),  and  no  physio 

sibility  being  proved,  the  child  was  legitimate.     Access  was  | 

unless  he  could  prove  that  he  was  '  extra  quatuor  iiiaria  *  for  ab 

months  previous  to  the  birth.     ('  Blackstone.')     But  the  presc 

of  the  English  law  on   the  subject  appears  to  be  this.     A  ch 

during  marriage  is  deemed  illegitimate  when,  bj  good  medical 

evidence,  it  is  proved  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  husband  U 

father — whether  from  his  being  under  the  age  of  puberty,  from  hi 

ing  under  physical  incapacity  as  a  result  of  age  or  natural  iiifii 

from  the  length  of  time  which  may  have  elapsed  since  he  could  ] 

intercourse,  whether  by  reason  of  absence  or  death.     With  proof 

access  or  immorality  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  so  important  • 

occasions,  a  medical  witness  is  not  in  the  least  concerned.     In  a 

voluntary  separation  of  husband  and  wife,  which  the  law  does  no 

nize,  the  children  bom  are  the  children  of  the  husband,  unless  nc 

can  be  clearly  proved.     In  Jan.  1849  a  woman  applied  to  a  magis 

a  summons  against  a  man,  to  show  cause  why  he  refused  to  co 

towards  the  support  of  a  child,  of  which  she  declared  him  to  be  th 

It  appeared  that  she  had  parted  voluntarily  from  her  husband, 

lived  three  years  with  the  adulterer,  and  during  the  last  year  tl 

was  bom.     The  magistrate  declined  granting  the  summons,  as  sh< 

claim  upon  the  adulterer.     There  was  opportunity  of  access  on  thi 

the  husband,  and  he  alone  was  liable  in  law  for  the  maintenanc 

child.     In  a  case  before  Kindersley,  V.C.  (Atchley  v.  Sprigg,  33  '  La 

Chan.  p.  345),  it  was  proved  that  husband  and  wife  had  lived 

nine  yeai-s  without  having  had  a  child,  and  that  they  then  separa 

did  not  live  together  again.     Ten  years  after  the  separation,  ao 

the  wife  was  in  the  habit  of  committing  adultery  with  another 

child  was  bom.     This  child  was  treated  by  the  paramour  as  his  o 

called  by  his  surname,  and  was  brought  up  by  him.     Its  legitini 

contested,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  decided  that,  notwithstanding  i 

sibility  of  access  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  the  child  was  illeg 

It  was  held  that  in  this  case  there  was  convincing  evidence  of  illeg 

although  access  was  possible.     Another  case  decided  by  the  sam 

(Plotces  V.  Bossey,  Feb.  1862)  shows,  that  where  there  is  nothing  i 

to  affect  the  character  of  the  woman,  a  child  will  be  held  to  be  l^ 

although  the  opportunity  of  intercourse  may  have  been  of  the  c 

possible  description. 

In  some  instances,  the  law  assumes  without  medical  evidence  1 
offspring  is  illegitimate,  as  where  the  husband  and  wife  have  been 
divorced '  a  vinculo  matrimonii*  When  children  are  bom  where  the 
is  '  a  mensd  et  toro,*  they  are  presumed  to  be  illegitimate  until  the  c 
appears. 

There  is  a  peculiar  difference  in  relation  to  legitimacy,  betw 
laws  of  England  and  Scotland.  A  child  bom  of  parents  in  Scotlanc 
marriage,  is  rendered  legitimate  by  their  subsequent  marriage.  In  I 
the  offspring  is  illegitimate,  whether  the  parents  marry  or  not  a 
birth ;  and  under  the  Poor  Law  Act  (4  &  5  Will.  IV.),  if  a  man 
a  single  woman  having  a  child  or  children  living,  of  whom  he  is  ; 
father,  he  is  bound  to  maintain  them  as  if  they  were  his  own,  ac 
after  marriage.  At  the  same  time  the  children  are  not  legitimated 
marriage.  In  the  case  of  Birtwistle  v.  Vardell,  decided  on  appeal 
House  of  Lords  in  1840,  it  was  held  that  a  child  thus  legitimated 
law  of  Scotland  could  not  be  allowed  to  succeed  to  his  father  as 
real  estate  in  England.  (See  case  of  Dalhousie  v.  M'Douall,  Hi 
Lords,  1840.)     These  suits  are  chiefly  instituted  in  respect  to  the  z 
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iicoeBsion  to  real  estate  or  in  claims  for  peerages ;  and  medical  evidence 
s  then  freqaently  required  to  clear  up  the  case. 

From  wnat  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  English  law 
068  not  regard  the  date  of  conception,  which  cannot  be  fixed,  but  the  date 
f  hirth^  which  can  be  fixed.  Medical  evidence  may  i*elate — 1st,  to  the 
ctual  length  of  the  period  of  gestation :  this  may  be  in  a  given  case  so 
bort  or  so  long,  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  the  husband  could  be  the 
ftther.  2nd,  there  may  be  physical  incapacity  in  the  husband  to  pro- 
reate :  he  may  be  too  old  or  too  young — or  he  may  labbur  under  some 
physical  defect  rendering  it  impossible  that  he  should  be  the  father.  8rd, 
here  may  be  sterility  or  incapacity  in  the  wife,  rendering  it  impossible 
hat  the  child  should  be  the  offspring  of  a  particular  woman :  in  other 
rords,  the  claimant  may  be  a  supposititious  child.  (See  Supposititious 
"hildrei?,  p.  230,  arde.) 

Children  bom  after  the  death  of  the  wife  or  hushand. — It  appears  that, 
lypothetically,  a  child  bom  after  the  death  of  the  wife,  provided  she  has  been 
awfully  married,  is  legitimate,  although  the  marriage  is  legally  dissolved 
y  the  death.  Two  cases  have  already  been  quoted  {ante,  pp.  217,  218), 
Q  which  living  children  were  bom  after  the  death  of  the  women ;  these 
acts  are  of  especial  interest  in  relation  to  tenancy  by  courtesy.  Whether 
he  birth  takes  place  by  the  aid  of  art  through  the  outlet,  or  by  the 
Jesarian  section,  the  husband,  if  the  wife  be  at  the  time  dead,  cannot 
«gally  claim  the  estate ;  but  the  child  thus  boi*n  out  of  marriage  is  leg^ti- 
inate,  and  if  it  live  may,  on  attaining  its  majority,  take  the  estate  of  which 
&e  mother  was  seised.  (See  ante,  Ccesarian  ex^action,  p.  214.)  The  fact 
that  the  English  law  disregards  the  time,  place,  or  date  of  conception 
might  therefore  give  rise  to  a  singular  question.  A  child  may  have  been 
conceived  before  the  marriage  of  the  parents,  and  be  brought  into  the  world 
)sj  the  Caesarian  operation  after  the  death  of  the  mother :  hence  it  would 
neither  be  hegotten  nor  horn  in  wedlock,  and  yet,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  English  law,  it  would  be  the  legitimate  ofPspring  of  the  marriage. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  child  is  boi*n  after  the  death  of  the  hus- 
huid.  Conception  is  assumed  to  have  taken  place  during  wedlock ;  and 
^tboagh  the  child  is  not  boini  in  wedlock,  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of 
•JBffitimacy,  unless  non-access  or  physical  incapacity  be  distinctly  proved. 
*ne  legal  questions  which  may  aiise  under  such  circumstances  ai'e  else- 
^fcere  considered.  (See  Posthumous  Children,  post,  p.  272.)  Hence 
^'^^meeption  during  wedlock,  and  birth  after  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage 
^  death — or  conception  before  wedlock  and  birth  during  that  state — or 
inception  and  birth  during  lawful  wedlock,  equally  create  a  presumption 
^  favour  of  the  legitimacy  of  offspring. 

Natural  period  of  gestation.  Duration  from  one  intercourse, — The  first 
T:)int  to  be  considered  is — what  is  the  natui*al  period  of  gestation,  and 
'"hether  this  is  fixed  or  variable  ?  According  to  the  testimony  of  ex- 
"^rienced  accoucheurs,  the  average  dui-ation  of  gestation  in  the  human 
^male  is  comprised  between  the  thirty-eighth  and  fortieth  weeJcs  after  con- 
option.  Numerous  facts  show  that  the  greater  number  of  children  are 
Ukturally  bom  between  these  two  periods.  Out  of  186  cases  reported  by 
^orphy,  the  greater  number  of  deliveries  took  place  on  the  285th  day 
0  Obst.  Rep.'  1844)  ;  but  his  opinion  is  that  301  days  may  be  taken  as  the 
Average  limit  of  gestation.  ('Lancet,*  Nov.  11,  1844,  p.  284.)  Blundell 
Considered  that  the  average  period  was  274  days ;  Simpson  (Bro\nwich  v. 
Waters,  Chester  Lent  Ass.  1863,  p.  256)  277  days,  ».e.  nine  calendar  months 
and  a  week ;  and  other  acconcheui's  of  repute  have  fixed  upon  280  days. 
Among  500  cases  observed  by  Reid,  there  wei-e  283  in  which  the  period  of 
gwtation  was  within  280  days,  and  217  cases  in  which  it  went  beyond  this 
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period.  Dancan  found,  in  a  group  of  foi-ty-six  cases,  that  275  days  is  tlie 
average  intei'\'al  between  that  which  he  terms  '  insemination  *  (interconne) 
and  parturition.  The  largest  number  of  cases  on  any  particular  day  was 
seven  on  the  274th  day.  Q  Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  1854,  vol.  9,  p.  230.)  The 
most  common  cause  of  the  vanation  in  time  is,  that  the  usual  mode  of 
calculation,  by  i-cfcrence  to  the  suppression  of  the  menstrual  discharge, 
even  in  a  healthy  woman,  may  lead  to  a  possible  error  of  two,  three,  or 
even  four  weeks,  since  there  is  no  sign  whereby,  in  the  majority  of  women, 
the  actual  time  of  coyicejytion  can  be  determined.  Some  women  have  been 
able  to  determine,  by  peculiar  sensations,  the  time  at  which  they  have  con- 
ceived ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  when  they  are  living  in  connubial  inte^ 
course  this  must  be  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture. 

On  the  other  hand,  accidental  and  isolated  cases  have  clearly  proved 
that  a  great  difference  naturally  exists  among  women  with  respect  to  the 
period  of  gestation ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  no  two  is  it  necessarily  the 
same.  When  there  has  been  only  one  intercourse,  the  duration  of 
pi'cgnancy  may  be  certainly  calculated  without  reference  to  any  changes 
in  the  female  constitution  :  for  the  date  of  conception  within  certain  limits 
to  be  presently  mentioned,  would  be  fixed.  Observations  of  this  kind  have 
shown  that  women  have  differed  from  each  other ;  and  in  several  instances 
the  time  has  exceeded  or  fallen  short  of  the  period  of  forty  weeks,  which 
has  been  usually  set  down  as  the  limit  of  natural  gestation.  In  three 
cases  known  to  Rigby,  labour  came  on  in  260,  264,  and  276  days,  making 
a  difference  of  sixteen  days.  (*  Med.  Times,'  March  14,  1846,  p.  471.)  la 
three  other  instances,  MeiTiman  found  that  labour  commenced  at  281, 283, 
and  286  days  respectively  after  one  intercourse;  and  in  a  case  which 
occurred  to  Reid,  the  labour  did  not  commence  until  after  the  lapse  of  293 
days  from  a  single  intercourse.  ('Lancet,'  July  20,  1850,  p.  79.)  In 
another  case  accurately  observed,  the  gestation  lasted  281  days.  Men- 
struation had  ceased  on  Sept.  16th,  intercourse  took  place  on  the  2(Hlu 
qiiickening  occurred  on  Jan.  23rd  following,  and  a  full-grown  male  child 
was  born  on  June  28th  following.  In  two  cases  the  females  were  delivered 
respectively  in  249  and  260  days  after  a  single  intercourse.  In  a  third, 
in  which  pregnancy  was  the  result  of  a  rape,  there  was  an  interval  of 
261  days  between  intercourse  and  delivery.  Hence  it  will  be  perceived 
that  in  well-obsened  cases,  where  there  could  be  no  motive  for  misstate- 
ment, and  in  wliich  the  characters  of  the  women,  some  of  whom  were 
manned  and  had  ali*eady  borne  children,  were  beyond  the  reach  of  sus- 
picion, a  difference  of  not  less  than  thirty-three  days  has  been  observed  to 
occur, — i.e.  between  the  earliest  case  recorded  by  Rigby,  and  the  latest 
reported  by  Reid.  This  is  worthy  of  remark,  because  in  a  case  referred  to 
hereafter  {Luscomhe  v.  Prettyjohn,  posty  p.  264),  it  was  held  that  299  dajs. 
only  six  days  longer  than  in  Reid's  case,  was  an  impossible  period  fof 
human  gestation.  In  addition  to  the  above  facts,  showing  the  variabihty  9 
of  the  pericxl  after  a  single  intercourse,  the  following  may  be  cited.  | 
Macilwain  has  repoHcd  a  case  of  gestation,  which  he  thinks  must  havf  f 
extended  to  296  or  at  least  to  293  days.  ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.*  Wj"*  I 
1848.)  Oldham  met  with  nine  cases,  which  have  fallen  under  his  o*m  | 
observation,  in  which  the  duration  of  pregnancy  from  a  single  interconrt^  J 
was  accurately  observed  : —  ? 


Case.  Days.      Case.  Days.      Case.  Day*. 
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Case. 

266 

4 

268 

5 

271 

6 

2     .  .268        5    .        .280        8    .        .        .284 

281        9    .        .        .285 

It  is  to  be  observed  of  these  cases  that  Nob.  4,  5,  and  6  represent  the 
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wriodfl  of  geatation  in  the  same  woman  at  difEerent  times.  Lockwood 
'oond  as  the  resolt  of  his  experience,  that  the  actual  duration  of  the  term  of 
fostation  in  the  human  subject,  ue,  the  interval  between  intercourse  and 
leHTery,  was  ascertained  bj  him  in  four  cases: — ^No.  1,  aged  19  (first 
xmfineinent),  duration  272  days ;  No.  2,  aged  30  (first  confinement) 
inration  276  days;  No.  3,  aged  17,  duration  270  days;  No.  4,  aged  44 
(seventh  confinement),  duration  284  days, — ^the  child  weighing  fourteen 
pcrands.  Q  Brit.  Amer.  Jour.'  Deo.  1847,  p.  214.)  Devilliers  gives  par- 
ticalara  of  some  cases,  in  which  the  interval  from  a  single  intercourse  was 
determined.  Delivery  took  place  at  the  following  periods : — 229,  246,  257, 
267,  276-281,  278-283,  270,  and  266-272  days,  making  an  extreme  dif- 
ference  of  at  least  49  days  in  the  earliest  and  the  latest  periods  between 
interooorse  and  delivery.  (*  Gaz.  M6d.*  Mars  4,  1848.)  Ahlfeld  made 
observations  on  425  women,  whose  children  seemed  mature,  and,  reckoning 
from  the  day  of  conception,  the  average  duration  of  gestation  was  269'9 
days.  Hecker's  tables  gave  an  average  of  273*5  days.  Out  of  thirty  cases 
of  single  or  well-defined  coitus  collected  by  Ahlfeld,  gestation  varied  from 
2S^  days  to  one  case  of  313  days.  The  average  of  all  was  269*  17,  which 
eoRcaponds  closely  with  the  period  obtained  by  other  modes  of  observation. 
CAmer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc'  Oct.  1870,  p.  566.) 

Caute  of  the  variations. — It  is  probable  that  the  duration  of  the  pregnant 
lUte  may  be  dependent  on  the  relative  excitability  of  the  uterine  system 
at  the  menstrual  periods.  Numerous  facts  tend  to  show  that,  notwith- 
lUnding  the  general  suppression  of  the  menses,  there  is  great  excitement 
d  the  uterine  system  at  what  would  have  been,  in  the  unimpregnated 
ittie,  the  regular  menstrual  periods.  Sometimes  this  really  amounts  to  a 
periodical  discharge  of  blood.  There  is  also  great  reason  to  believe  that 
ibortion  takes  place  more  readily  at  these  than  at  other  periods.  Hence 
mae  accoucheurs  are  inclined  to  consider  that  the  duration  of  pregnancy 
is  really  a  multiple  of  the  menstrual  period  ;  and  that  in  the  majority  of 
VQmen  it  will  occur  at  what  would  have  been  the  tenth  menstrual  period, 
or  forty  weeks  from  the  date  of  intercourse  and  supposed  conception  ('  Gaz. 
MM.'  4  Ddc.  1847,  p.  968)  ;  and,  according  to  the  degree  of  excitement  of 
^  nterine  system,  the  child  may  be  expelled  at  a  period  earlier  or  a 
period  later  than  that  which  is  assigned  as  the  more  usual  natural  term. 
It  is  in  some  respects  a  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  the  menstrual 
ftuiction  is  again  frequently  established  one  month  after  parturition. 
Gedershjold  announced  as  a  law  that  labour  takes  place  at  the  tenth 
SDenstrual  epoch  due,  so  that  to  obtain  the  duration  of  pregnancy  we 
s^old  multiply  the  interval  between  two  periods  by  10.  In  many  women, 
the  interval  is  28  days,  which  would  give  10x28=280  days;  in  others  it 
i>  27i,  28^,  29-30.  Hence  there  may  be  a  duration  of  275,  285,  290,  and 
^  days.  By  most  authoiities,  according  to  Ahlfeld,  the  duration  is 
placed  at  280  and  275  days,  both  of  which  are,  in  his  opinion,  too  high. 
CAmer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc*  Oct.  1870,  p.  567.)  Reid  states  that  the  excep- 
tions to  this  theory  are  so  numerous  as  to  destroy  its  value  as  a  rule.  Ue 
<inote8  two  cases  in  support  of  his  opinion.  In  the  first  case,  impregnation 
^k  place  one  day  before  the  expected  catamenial  period  ;  the  menstrual 
floi  appeared  at  the  usual  time,  but  its  duration  and  amount  were  greatly 
^uced :  labour  occurred  280  days  after  the  day  of  impregnation.  In  the 
•eoond  case,  occurring  in  the  same  woman,  intercourse  took  place  on  the 
fonrth  day  after  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia  (which  lasted  seven  days) ; 
yet  labour,  as  before,  happened  on  the  280th  day  from  the  time  of  impreg- 
iiation — i,e,  eleven  days  later  than  the  time  for  the  eleventh  recurrence 
of  the  menses,  the  usual  interval  being  in  this  case  twenty-six  days. 
('Lancet,'  Sept.  9,  1853,  p.  207.) 
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Admitting  that  conception  may  occur  at  any  time  between  two  mei 
stmal  periods,  this  theory  will  explain  the  variations  which  have  bee 
noticed  in  the  duration  of  pregnancy  after  one  interconrse.  Bigby  bel 
the  opinion  that  parturition  takes  place  at  the  fortieth  week,  because  ti 
development  of  the  child  then  acts  by  distending  the  uterus,  which,  in  ii 
irritable  state,  tends  to  throw  it  on.  It  is  not,  however,  found  that  tl 
duration  of  pregnancy  is  at  all  dependent  on  the  size  and  weight  of  tli 
child,  or  that  children  bom  at  the  fortieth  week  resemble  each  other  i 
these  respects.  Hence  the  commencement  of  parturition  cannot  be  ascribe 
to  the  physical  conformation  of  the  child.  It  would  be  desirable  to  knoi 
whether  this  periodicity  can  be  generally  traced  in  the  time  at  whlc 
labour  commences.  Some  women  menstruate  every  three  weeks  :  and, « 
far  as  has  been  ascertained,  it  has  not  been  shown  that  in  them  the  oone 
spondence  of  gestation  to  their  menstrual  periods  has  been  made  out.  Sad 
women  should,  according  to  the  theory,  bear  children  to  the  thirteenifa 
period  from  the  last  cessation.  Clay  believed,  from  the  observations  whidi 
ho  made,  that  the  variation  in  the  period  of  gestation  is  dependent  on 
the  age  of  the  female  as  well  as  of  the  male.  He  considers  that  the  teim 
of  gestation  is  extended  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  female,  and  that 
while  in  a  girl  of  17  the  period  may  be  taken  at  270  days,  in  a  woman  of 
44,  it  would  extend  to  284  days.  Again,  when  a  woman  has  been  impreg- 
nated by  a  man  much  older  than  herself,  the  term  of  utero-gestation  is,  in 
his  opinion,  longer  than  would  be  assigned  to  a  female  of  this  age,  and  vie$ 
versa,     ('  Record  of  Obst  Med.'  June,  1848,  p.  212.) 

It  has  been  supposed  that  cases  of  lengtnened  gestation  were  nothing 
more  than  instances  of  protracted  parturition :  the  pains  indicative  d 
delivery  commencing  at  the  usual  time,  but  continuing  more  or  less  at 
intervals  over  a  much  longer  period  than  usual.  In  an  instance  mentioned 
by  Jorg,  a  woman  went  her  full  time,  but  parturition  lasted  a  fortnight 
longer,  the  symptoms  appearing  and  then  disappearing.  Admitting  thai 
this  occasionally  happens,  still  it  shows  that  gestation  from  a  particolar 
pregnancy  may  be  protracted  considerably  beyond  the  ordinary  period. 

There  is  no  reafion  to  believe  that  the  sex  of  tlie  child  has  any  direct 
influence  on  the  length  of  the  pregnancy.  It  has  been  stated  that  g«s(ir 
tion  was  longer  with  male  than  female  children ;  and  evidence  of  this  kind 
was  tendered  in  the  Gardner  Peerage  case.  A  medical  witness  then 
asserted  that  the  average  period  was  280  days  for  a  female,  and  290  dajfi 
for  a  male  child.  The  Solicitor-General  inquired — Supposing  the  child  ii 
an  hcinnaphrodite,  what  then  is  the  time  ?  The  witness  said  that  he  wonld 
take  between  the  two.  It  is  not  observed  that  children  labouring  under 
sexual  deformity  are  bom  earlier  or  later  than  those  in  which  the  sexual 
organs  are  perfectly  developed.  As  an  answer  to  this  hypothesis,  it  may 
be  observed  that  of  Murphy's  two  protracted  cases  {jpost^  p.  262),  the  one 
was  a  female  and  the  other  a  male  child. 

Bate  of  conception, — Another  and  probable  cause  of  the  differencee  is 
that  the  date  of  conception  is  not  the  same  after  a  single  intercourse  among 
different  women.  It  is  customary  for  physiologists  to  date  conception  froo 
intercourse :  but  a  variable  interval  may  elapse,  according  to  the  sitnatkni 
of  the  ovum  at  the  time.  Bischoff  believed  that  the  ovnm  escapes  from 
the  Graafian  follicle  just  as  the  menstrual  discharge  is  about  to  cease,  and 
he  was  of  opinion,  that  to  be  fecundated,  it  must  be  acted  on  while  it  is  is 
the  Fallopian  tube.  Hence  he  considers,  in  order  that  impregnation  shonld 
take  place,  that  there  must  have  been  an  intercourse  within  eight  or  twel^ 
days  from  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual  discharge  :  and  in  answer  to  the 
objection,  that  there  are  some  women  who  become  pregnant  at  any  period* 
he  considers  that  there  is  great  uncertainty  in  the  time  at  which  the  oviun 
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leftves  the  ovary, — ^at  which  it  enters  the  Fallopian  tube, — and  as  to 
the  time  it  takes  to  reach  the  uterus ;  but  that,  as  a  rule,  impregnation 
most  readily  ensues  shortly  after  the  cessation  of  menstruation.  ('  Med. 
Times  and  (jaz.'  April  8,  1854,  p.  351.)  Raciborski  considers  that  the 
time  is  more  limited.  Out  of  sixteen  women  who  gave  him  such  information 
as  enabled  him  to  determine  the  time  of  fecundation,  there  was  only  one  in 
whom  this  occurred  so  late  as  ten  days  after  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual 
flax;  and  in  this  one,  the  menses  had  been  suddenly  arrested  several  days 
before  the  usual  time  of  cessation,  so  that  the  extrusion  of  the  ovum  pro- 
baUj  did  not  take  place  until  about  two  days  prior  to  the  act  of  intercourse 
to  which  it  owed  its  fecundation.  (Baly  and  Ejirke's  '  Recent  Advances  in 
Phjsiol.'  1848,  p.  58.)  Naegele  was  accustomed  to  reckon  the  duration  of 
pr^aucy  at  nine  months  and  eight  days  from  the  last  menstrual  period, 
and  in  normal  cases  he  has  found  this  to  be  correct.  Oldham  met  with  a 
cue  in  which  impregnation  took  place  twelve  days  after  menstruation ; 
and  he  states  that  he  has  known  it  to  occur  at  the  respective  times  of  ten 
dtjs,  twelve  days,  and  even  twenty-one  days  after  the  monthly  periods ; 
and  he  knows  of  no  fact  to  disprove  the  opinion  that  the  human  female 
is  susceptible  of  impregnation  at  any  time  between  her  monthly  periods. 
(*Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  48.)  According  to  Duncan,  a  single  insemination 
at  any  period  of  the  interval  between  two  menstrual  periods  may  result  in 
fecundation.     ('  Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  1854,  vol.  9,  p.  233.) 

Ahlfeld  gives  as  the  result  of  his  experience  in  219  cases  that  concep- 
tion took  place  on  an  average  9*72  days  after  the  first  day  of  menstruation, 
^d  in  161  cases  on  an  average  of  5'28  days  from  the  last  day  of  menstrua- 
tion, but  it  was  most  frequent  within  three  days.  ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc' 
Oct.  1870,  p.  566.) 

The  experience  of  Oldham  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Reid,  who  admits 
that  impregnation  is  more  likely  to  occur  immediately  after  the  termination 
<rf  a  menstrual  period  than  at  any  time  during  the  interval.     The  next 
fflost  likely  period  is  immediately  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  menstrua- 
tion, and  the  probability  of  conception  becomes  slighter  as  the  time  is 
DM>re  distant  from  this  epoch.    According  to  Raciborski,  from  observations 
Jnade  in  Paris  on  one  hundred  women,  no  more  than  six  or  seven  had 
^)coome  impregpiated  at  the  mid-term  from  the  menstrual  periods.     In  the 
<^nnion  of  Beid,  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  number  of  days  which  have 
.  ^psed  between  the  last  appearance  of  the  menses  and  parturition  (this, 
nowever,  he  shows  to  be  a  most  fallacious  guide),  there  is  no  period  in  tho 
■oenstrual  interval  at  which  impregnation  may  not  occur.      (*  Lancet,' 
Sept.  3, 1853,  p.  206.)     In  cases  of  a  single  intercourse,  the  dates  being 
^icrtain,  conception  took  place  twelve  and  fourteen  days  after  menstruation ; 
•everal  of  these  cases  occurred  within  Reid's  own  knowledge.     It  is  here 
^asumed,  however,  that  conception  is  synchronous  with  intercourse.     It 
^y  be  therefore  fairly  taken  as  a  fact,  irrespective  of  any  theories  of 
ovahition,  that  a  woman  may  conceive  from  intercourse  had  at  the  inter- 
menstrual period  (mid-period),  although,  in  a  given  number  of  instances, 
^t  is  probable- that  the  conceptions  would  be  more  numerous  within  six  or 
^yen  days  after  the  cessation  of  the  menses  than  at  any  other  time. 

Some  of  Reid's  observations  show  the  fallacies  which  may  arise  by 
placing  confidence  in  the  cessation  of  the  menses  as  a  date  for  calculating 
4e  duration  of  pregnancy.  A  woman,  whom  he  attended,  had  the  last 
^tameniaJ  appearance  on  Nov.  7th,  and  was  confined  on  Aug.  2l8t  (287 
^ys)  ;  no  intercourse,  however,  had  taken  place  until  Nov.  18th  (276  days) 
in  another  case,  labour  occurred  281  days  after  menstruation,  but  277 
^ys  after  the  first  intercourse.  One  patient,  who  had  already  borne  a 
^hild,  had  her  last  menstrual  appearance  on  July  8th  ;  she  quickened,  she 
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thought,  abont  Not.  7th,  and  lier  confinement  was  expected  about  April  12tlu. 
The  lady's  mother  travelled  400  miles,  in  order  to  be  present  at  th^ 
acconchement ;  and  as  day  after  day  passed  over  without  its  occarrenoe.^ 
much  uneasiness  was  felt  by  both  paries,  and  Reid  was  sent  for  repeatedljg 
to  allay  their  fears,  and  explain  the  cause  of  this  unexpected  delay.     Th^ 
dates  were  all  again  carefully  compared,  and  July  8th  was  fixed  on  as  th^ 
proper  catamenial  point  to  start  from.     Beid  could  only  suggest  ihtk-t 
impregnation  had  occurred  at  a  later  period  of  the  interval  than  bad  bee^ 
supposed ;  and  at  length,  on  putting  the  question  if  the  lady's  husband  hW 
been  at  home  on  July  9th,  he  found  that  he  had  not  returned  from  an 
excursion  into  Scotland  until  the  23rd  of  that  month.    The  explanation 
was  now  very  easy,  and  the  lady  was  confined  on  April  28th.     In  tlui 
case  294  days  had  elapsed  since  menstruation,  but  279  only  from  ih» 
earliest  possible  time  of  conception.     ('Lancet^'  Sept.  9,  1858»  p.  207.) 

The  date  of  conception  is  not  fixed  by  the  date  of  intercourse.  The  time 
occupied  by  the  descent  of  the  ovum  along  the  Fallopian  tube  varies^ 
while  the  time  required  for  the  passage  of  the  male  fluid  to  meet  the  ovum 
is  also  subject  to  variation.  The  investigations  of  BischofE  and  Valentin 
show  that  the  spermatozoa  may  retain  their  movements,  and  probably  tbdr 
fecundating  power,  for  so  long  a  period  as  seven  days  within  the  body  of  a 
woman.  Fecundation  cannot  result  unless  the  matured  ovum  meets  these 
bodies  in  a  living  condition:  and  conception  may  be  r^^rded  as  the 
fixation  of  a  fecundated  ovum  upon  the  living  surface  of  the  mother. 
These  facts  will  account  for  some  of  the  variations  which  are  observed  in 
the  duration  of  pregnancy  from  a  single  intercourse.  Conception  may  take 
place  either  in  a  few  hours,  or,  according  to  Valentin's  observations,  at  90 
long  a  period  as  seven  days  after  intercourse.  But  they  do  not  satisfactorily 
exj^ain  such  extreme  differences  as  were  observed  in  the  cases  of  Righy 
and  Reid  (thirty-three  days),  or  in  those  of  Devilliers  (forty-nine  dap)— 
ante,  pp.  240,  241.  We  must  therefore  be  prepared  to  admit,  either  tiiat 
conception  may  in  some  cases  be  delayed  for  so  long  a  period  as  from  five 
to  seven  weeks  after  intercourse,  or  that  there  may  be  a  difference  of  from 
five  to  seven  weeks  in  the  duration  of  pregnancy.  Whatever  may  be  the 
explanation  adopted,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  a  medico-legal  view,  the  onlj 
conclusion  at  which  we  can  arrive  is,  that  the  period  of  gestation  in 
woman  is  not,  as  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be,  a  fixed  and  invariable  term. 

Great  mistakes  have  arisen  in  the  calculation  of  the  period  by  the  nse 
of  the  word  *  month ' — some  intending  by  this  a  lunar  and  others  a  calendar 
month.  Nine  lunar  months  would  be  equal  to  252  days,  while  the  average 
of  nine  calendar  months  would  be  274  days,  and  would  vary  from  273  to 
276  days — the  period  varying  according  to  the  particular  months  of  the 
year  over  which  the  pregnancy  might  extend.  To  prevent  mistakes,  er 
that  misunderstanding  of  evidence  which  has  so  frequently  arisen,  it  wonld 
be  advisable  that  medical  witnesses  should  always  express  the  period  of 
gestation  in  weeks  or  days,  concerning  which  there  can  be  no  misande^ 
standing :  it  would  be  also  proper  to  adopt  the  plan  of  always  commencing 
the  calculation  from  the  period  of  the  last  cessation  of  the  menses,  rather 
than  from  two  weeks  later.  The  latter  rule  is  often  followed,  and  this  is 
another  cause  of  confusion. 

Premature  Births.  Slwrt  periods  of  gestation, — ^We  may  regard  all  births  < 
before  the  thirty-eighth  week  as  premature,  and  all  those  which  occur  tSkr^  | 
the  fortieth  week  as  protracted  cases  ;  and  one  great  point  for  a  medical  | 
witness  to  determine  is,  whether  the  characters  presented  by  a  child  corre- 
spond to  those  which  it  should  present,  supposing  it  to  be  legitimatdj 
bom.  When  the  birth  is  premature,  this  sort  of  corroborative  evidence  j 
may  be  sometimes  obtained ;  because,  assuming  that  there  has  been  no 
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between  the  parties  before  marriage,  children  bom  at  the  fifth  or 
nonth  after  marriage  cannot,  if  the  of^pring  of  the  hnsband,  present 
aracters  of  those  bom  at  the  fnll  period.  It  is  not  so  with  protracted 
.  for  children  are  not  more  developed  in  protracted  cases  than  they 
.  those  which  occnr  at  the  usnal  period.  This  wonld  lead  to  the 
ice  that  when  a  child  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  development  it 

to  grow — a  view  which  is  borne  ont  by  the  observations  of  BiitteL 
»'8  *'  Zeitsohr.'  1844,  p.  247.)  He  observed  that  the  size  of  a  child 
it  increase  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  gestation.  In  protracted 
I  and  animal  gestation  the  offspring  is  not  remarkable  for  size  and 
L  In  both  cases  robust  mothers  have  had  small  children,  and  small 
rs  strong  and  sometimes  nnnsnallj  large  children.  Murphy  states 
d  met  with  a  fully-developed  child  which  was  bom  after  a  gestation  of 
51  days.  ('  Lancet,'  Nov.  80, 1844,  p.  284.)  For  an  account  of  the 
iters  presented  by  children  at  different  uterine  ages,  see  Infanticide. 
judging  from  marks  of  development  on  the  body  of  a  child,  we  must 
fall  allowance  for  the  exceptions  to  which  they  are  liable.     The 

the  supposed  premature  delivery  approaches  to  the  full  period  of 
ion,  the  more  difficult  will  be  the  formation  of  an  opinion.  Although 
Euracters  of  a  seven-months'  child,  as  a  general  rule,  are  usually  well- 
d,  and  may  be  known  by  common  observation,  it  is  not  possible  to 
fuish  with  absolute  certainty  a  child  bom  at  the  eighth  from  one 
t  the  ninth  month.  Bums  observes  that  gestation  may  be  completed, 
e  child  perfected  to  its  natural  size,  a  week  or  two  sooner  than  the 
I  the  ninth  month;  and  other  accoucheurs  corroborate  this  view. 
»hy  in  *  Lancet,'  Nov.  30,  1844,  p.  284.)  In  a  series  of  cases  which 
ed  to  Devilliers,  the  following  were  the  weights  of  children  born  at 
{pective  periods : — 


9  days  .  «  4*60  pounds  avo. 

6  „     .  .  4-88 

7  „    .  .  6-68 
7    „    .  .  771 


>» 


j» 


i> 


5» 


270  days  .     .  6*8  pounds  avo. 
272     „    .    .  7-3 
283     „    .    •  60 


n 


J> 


>1 


the  weight  of  a  child  bom  in  the  fortieth  week  may  be  less  than 
:  another  bom  in  the  thirty-seventh  week  of  gestation.  The  weight 
third  case  may  be  taken  as  the  average  weight  of  a  mature  child, 
le  delivery  took  place  three  weeks  before  the  usual  period.  (See 
M^.'  4  Mars,  1848,  p.  168.)     Thus,  then,  a  child  bom  at  the  eighth 

may  be  the  offspring  of  the  husband — at  the  ninth  month,  of  an 
rer ;  but  medical  facts  could  not  enable  a  witness  to  draw  any  dis- 
n.  It  is  here  that  moral  proofs  are  necessary;  for  without  these 
^timacy  of  a  child,  in  such  a  case,  could  not  be  successfully  disputed, 
respect  to  twin-children,  the  greatest  differences  are  sometimes  ob- 
.     In  a  case  which  occurred  to  West^  the  first  child  bom  weighed 

pound  and  a  half :  the  second  weighed  more  than  three  pounds,  and 
Lved  several  hours.  In  another  premature  twin-case  which  occurred 
>  same  gentleman,  one  child  weighed  two  pounds  and  a  quarter, 
le  other  two  pounds  and  three-quarters.  ('Med.  Times,'  Feb.  23, 
p.  147.; 

e  fact  that  a  child  has  had  the  strength  to  survive  its  birth  for  a 
1  period  has  been  supposed  to  furnish  additional  evidence  of  maturity ; 
is  well  known  that  under  a  certain  age  children  are  not  bom  living. 
Living,  they  speedily  die.  Therefore  it  has  been  argued,  if  a  child 
t  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  after  the  first  cohabitation  be  bom  living, 
vive,  this  should,  ipso  facto^  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  its  illegitimacy. 
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The  following  remarks  will,  however,  show  thai  an  argument  of  this  kind 
is  liable  to  be  oversti-aincd : — 

Viability. — ^According  to  the  English  law,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a 
child,  when  bom,  should  be  capable  of  living,  or  viable,  in  order  that  it 
should  take  its  civil  rights.     Thus  it  may  be  bom  at  an  early  period  of 
gestation ;  it  may  be  immature  and  not  likely  to  survive ;  or,  again,  it  may 
be  bom  at  the  full  period  of  gestation,  but  it  may  be  obviously  labouring 
under  some  defective  oi'ganization,  or  some  mortal  disease,  which  mast 
necessarily  cause  its  death  within  a  short  time  after  its  birth.    Fortunately, 
these  points  are  of  no  impoHance  in  relation  to  the  right  of  inheritance: 
an  English  medical  jurist  has  only  to  prove  that  there  was  some  well- 
marked  physiological  sign  of  life  after  birth  (p.  205)  ;  whether  the  child 
were  mature  or  immature,  diseased  or  healthy,  are  matters  which  do  not 
at  all  enter  into  the  investigation.     In  this  i*e8pect  our  law  appears  to  be 
more  simple  and  just  than  that  which  prevails  in  France.     By  Art.  725  of 
the  French  Code,  no  child  that  is  bom  alive  can  inherit,  unless  it  is  born, 
as  the  law  terms  it,  viable.     The  meaning  of  this  word  is  not  defined  by 
the  law  itself,  and  there  are  probably  no  two  lawyers  or  physicians  in  that 
country  who  place  upon  it  the  same  intei-pretation.    The  French  law  seems 
to  intend  by  viability  in  a  new-bom  child,  that  it  should  have  breathed, 
and  be  capable  of  living  out  of  the  womb  of  its  mother  and  independentlj 
of  her;  also,  that  it  should  bo  capable  of  living  for  a  longer  or  shorte 
period  after  its  birth.     (Uevei'gie,  vol.  1,  p.  700 ;  Briand,  p.  173.)     Gr^ 
defines  it  to  be  the  aptitude  or  fitness  of  a  child  to  maintain  extra-uterine 
life.     Most  Fi'ench  writers  agree  in  this,  but  great  difficulties  occur  in 
applying  the  principle  to  special  cases,  or  in  fixing  upon  a  standard  bj 
which  this  fitness  can  be  measured.     G^ry  does  not  assign  any  definite 
uterine  age  for  viability.     The  hundi*ed  and  eighty  days  allowed  by  the 
French  Code  arc  not  in  his  ^-iew  sufficient.     Another  month  should  be 
added,  making  the  period  for  viability  two  hundred  and  ten  days,  or  abont 
the  end  of  the  seventh  month.    It  is  clearly  impossible  to  fix  a  precise  date, 
for  all  children  do  not  attain  the  same  degi-ee  of  development  or  aptitude 
for  living,  at  the  same  uterine  age.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1871,  voL  1,  p.  239.) 
The  question  of  viability  or  non-^^ability  in  reference  to  new-bom  children 
has  been  investigated  by  Bohm.    (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschi*.'  1866, 2,  p.  80; 
also  1865,  2,  p.  264.) 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  justice  that  a  chil^ 
which  is  bom  immature  or  labouring  under  disease,  owing  to  which  it 
cannot  long  survive  its  bii'th,  should  possess  the  same  rights  of  inheritanfe 
as  one  which  is  bom  mature  and  perfectly  healthy ;  but  this  evil  to  sodetr 
is  of  far  less  magnitude  than  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  must  con- 
stantly lead  to  subtle  casuistical  distinctions,  and  thereby  create  error  wd 
confusion.  So  long  as  there  is  no  well-defined  line  between  a  child  whW» 
is  considered  capable  of  living  and  one  which  is  not,  gross  injustice  mnrf 
necessarily  be  inflicted  by  any  mle  of  law  similar  to  that  which  is  admitted 
in  the  French  Code. 

Earliest  period  at  which  a  child  may  be  bom  living, — The  question  now 
to  be  considered  in  reference  to  English  practice  is,  What  is  the  eaHi^ 
period  at  which  a  child  can  be  bom  living,  and  with  a  capacity  to  hve  afttf 
its  birth  and  attain  maturity?  It  is  universally  admitted  that  childTen 
bom  at  the  seventh  month  of  gestation  are  capable  of  living,  although  tiiey 
are  more  delicate,  and  in  genei-al  require  greater  care  and  attention  to  pW" 
serve  them,  than  children  bom  at  the  ninth  month.  The  chances  are,  how- 
ever, verj'  much  against  their  surinving.  It  was  the  opinion  of  WilK*"^ 
Hunter,  and  it  is  one  in  which  most  modem  authorities  concur,  that  few 
childen  bom  before  seven  calendar  months  (or  210  days),  are  capaWe  of 
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ring  to  manhood.  They  maj  be  bom  alive  at  anj  period  between  the 
cth  and  seventh  months,  or  even,  in  some  instances,  earlier  than  the  sixth  ; 
it  this  is  rare,  and,  if  bom  living,  they  commonly  die  soon  after  birth. 
lere  is  one  case  on  record  of  a  child  having  been  bom  living  so  early  as 
e  fourth  month  of  gestation  ('  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Bev.'  vol.  2,  p.  236)  ; 
A  another,  in  which  a  woman  aborted  at  the  fourth  and  a  half  month 

pr^pancy.  Maisonneave  saw  the  woman  two  hours  after  delivery :  he 
en  fonnd  the  foetus  in  its  membranes,  and  on  laying  these  open,  to  his 
iprise  it  was  still  moving.     He  applied  warmth,  and  partially  succeeded 

restoring  it,  for  in  a  few  minutes  the  respiratory  movements  were  per- 
rmed  with  regularity,  but  in  spite  of  the  establishment  of  breathing, 
e  child  died  about  six  hours  after  its  birth.  ('  Jour,  de  M^d.' ;  *  Med. 
tt.'  vol.  89,  p.  97.)  Carter  attended  a  woman  who  had  an  abortion 
len  not  more  than  five  months  advanced  in  her  pregnancy.  The  fostus 
led  slightly  directly  it  was  bom,  and  during  the  half-hour  that  it  lived 
Lsevered  from  its  mother,  it  frequently  tried  to  breathe.  The  body  of 
e  fcetns  was  one  foot  in  length,  and  it  weighed  twenty  and  a  half  ounces, 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  formed.  From  accurate  information,  he  was 
tiefied  that  the  woman  had  not  passed  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy.  In 
'o  instances  of  abortion,  about  the  fifth  month,  Davies  noticed  that  the 
rtns  showed  signs  of  life  after  its  birth,  by  moving  its  limbs  ('  Med.  Gaz.' 
•L  40,  p.  1022) ;  and  in  the  following  case  a  child  bom  at  the  fifth  month 
TTived  upwai^s  of  twelve  hours : — A  woman  in  her  second  pregnancy 
id  in  the  I4i7th  day  of  gestation,  had  severe  flooding  with  rupture  of  the 
embranes.  Labour  occurred  on  the  following  night,  when  a  small  but 
ell-formed  foetus  was  expelled,  giving  no  other  indication  of  life  than 

feeble  action  of  the  heart,  and  a  strong  pulsation  in  the  umbilical 
xrd.  It  was  resuscitated,  and  cried  as  strongly  as  a  child  bom  at  the  full 
eriod  of  pregnancy.  It  weighed  less  than  two  pounds,  and  was  exactly 
irelve  inches  in  length.  It  swallowed  some  nourishment,  but  died  about 
irelve  hours  after  birth.  The  pupillary  membranes  of  the  eyes  were 
ntire ;  the  testicles  had  not  descended ;  the  head  was  well  covered  with 
ittr.  The  length  and  weight,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  hair,  indicated  a 
QBtns  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  months  ;  but  as  it  is  asserted  that  the 
period  of  gestation  is  accurately  given,  this  must  be  regarded  as  an  extra- 
«dinary  instance  of  premature  development.  There  was  clearly  nothing 
&  the  organization  of  this  child  to  have  prevented  its  growing  to  the  ago 
>f  maturity  ;  in  other  words,  it  was  viable,  ('Med.  Chir.  Rev.'  July,  1844, 
».  266.)  Another  case  is  reported,  in  which  a  child  bom  at  five  and  a  half 
nonths  survived  its  birth  between  three  and  four  hours.  (*  Med  Gaz.'  vol. 
9,  p.  165.)  Routh  reports  a  case  in  which  a  child  bom  at  this  uterine 
§[e,  i,e.  five  and  a  half  months,  lived  for  eighteen  days.  The  child  was 
ery  small  and  weakly :  its  weight  was  not  taken.  The  duration  of 
icgnancy  was  twenty-two  weeks  and  two  days,  or  five  Inuar  months  and 
ixteen  days.  The  child  died  on  the  eighteenth  day  after  its  birth,  with 
mmtoms  of  atrophy.     ('  Obst.  Trans.'  1872,  vol.  13,  p.  132.) 

On  a  trial  for  cluld-murder  (Reg,  v  West,  Nottingham  Lent  Ass.  1848), 
midwife  was  indicted  for  causing  the  death  of  a  child,  by  bringing  about 
18  premature  delivery  of  a  woman  when  she  was  between  the  fifth  and 
ith  months  of  pregnancy.  The  child  in  this  instance  lived  five  hours 
ter  its  birth.  Capuron  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a  child  was  bom  at 
e  sixth  and  a  half  month  of  pregnancy ;  and  at  the  time  he  reported  the 
se,  it  was  two  years  old,  and  enjoyed  excellent  health.  In  another 
stance  a  child  was  bom  at  the  same  period,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  ten 
ars.  ('  M6d.  L6g.  des  Accouch.*  pp.  162,  208.)  (See  another  case,  '  Med. 
!£.'  vol.  32,  p.  623.)     Capuron  considers  that  a  child  bom  at  the  180th 
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day,  or  at  the  sixth  month  after  conception,  may  be  snfficiently  mature  it 
live,  i.e.  that  there  would  be  no  reason  to  presume  it  was  ille^feimate 
merely  because  it  had  survived  its  premature  birth.  On  the  other  hand,  i 
bom  before  the  sixth  month,  with  sufficient  maturity  to  live,  this  fact 
although  by  no  means  a  proof,  affords,  in  his  opinion,  a  strong  presumptioi 
of  its  illegitimacy.  Of  eight  cases  of  children  bom  living  (by  aboztaonj 
at  the  sixth  month.  Whitehead  states  that  seven  perished  within  six  honn 
after  birth,  and  only  one  attained  to  the  age  of  ten  days.  (*  On  Abarttoo, 
p.  249.) 

Biittel  attended  a  married  woman,  who  was  afterwards  delivered  ol 
a  living  child  in  the  fifth  month  of  her  pregnancy :  the  child  survifed 
its  birth  for  twenty-four  hours.     He  delivered  another  woman  of  twins, 
in  the  si^th  fnonth  of  her  pregnancy :  one  was  detul,  and  the  other  con- 
tinued alive  for  three  hours,  its  life  being  indicated  only  by  the  visiUe 
pulsation  of  the  heart — there  was  no  perceptible  respiration.     This  fad 
corroborates  the  remarks  made  elsewhere,  as  to  life  without  active  respink 
tion  (see  Infanticide)  ;  it  has  also  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  proofs  ol 
life  in  reference  to  tenancy  by  courtesy.     (Cases  of  Fish  y.  Palmer^  and 
Brock  v.  Kelly^  pp.  207,  209.)     In  another  instance  of  the  birth  of  nuJt 
twins,  at  the  sixth  monthf  each  weighed  three  pounds.     Riittel  saw  them  t 
year  after  their  birth,  and  they  were  then  two  healthy  strong  childrsn. 
(Henke's  *  Zeitschr.  der  S.  A.'  1844,  p.  241.)     Barker  met  with  a  case  ia 
which  a  female  child  was  bom  at  the  158th  day  of  gestation,  or  twenty-two 
weeks  and  four  days  after  intercourse.     The  size  and  weight  of  the  chiU 
corresponded  with  the  period  at  which  it  was  bom :  it  weighed  one  poniid, 
and  measured  eleven  inches  in  length.     It  had  only  rudimentary  nai]i» 
and  very  little  hair  on  the  back  of  the  head ;  the  eyelids  were  clowd,  and 
remained  closed  until  the  second  day ;  the  nails  were  hardly  visible ;  tlie 
skin  was  shrivelled.     The  child  did  not  suck  properly  until  after  Onb 
lapse  of  a  month,  and  did  not  walk  until  she  was  nineteen  months  oUL 
When  bom,  she  was  wrapped  up  in  a  box,  and  placed  before  the  fire.   Three 
and  a  half  years  afterwards  this  child  was  in  a  thriving  state  and  healthjt 
but  small,  weighing  twenty-nine  pounds  and  a  half.     ('  Med.  Timfli>' 
Sept.  1850,  p.  259 ;  also  Oct.  12,  p.  392.)     Annan  reported  a  case  in  whick 
a  child  was  bom  between  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  the  middle  of  tltf 
seventh  month,  and  lived  for  a  period  of  four  months  and  eight  days.    K 
weighed  a  pound  and  a  half  when  seven  days  old.    (*  Med.  Times,'  Sept  9, 
1848,  p.  304.)    In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Outrepont  (Henke's  *  Zeitschr.' 
vol.  G),  there  was  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  gestation  could  not 
have  exceeded  twenty-seven  weeks.     The  child  (a  male)  weighed,  when 
bom,  one  pound  and  a  half,  and  was  thirteen  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  The 
skin  was  covered' with  down  and  much  wrinkled ;  the  limbs  were  smsll; 
the  nails  appeared  like  white  folds  of  skin,  and  the  testicles  had  so^ 
descended.     It  breathed  as  soon  as  it  was  bom,  and  by  great  care  its  life 
was  preserved.     It  is  singular  that  its  development  was  very  slow  until  ii 
had  reached  a  period  which  would  have  corresponded  to  the  forty-seoood 
Aveek  of  gestation.    Outrepont  saw  the  child  when  it  had  attained  the  age 
of  eleven  years,  and  it  then  appeared  to  be  of  the  size  of  a  boy  of  ei^ 
years.     The  only  remarkable  point  about  the  case  is  the  loigUi  of  tins 
which  the  child  lived.    In  one  case  ('  Lancet,'  Aug.  23,  1851,  p.  177),  t 
child  bom  at  six  months  and  ten  days  was  thriving  satisfactorily  when 
four  months  old.     (See  also  'Med.  Times,'  Feb.  16,  1850,  p.  129.)   A 
gentleman  of  a  well-known  family  in   Scotland  was  undoubtedly  bon 
before  the  seventh  month.    When  first  bom  the  child  weighed  thiee 
pounds.     As  a  child  he  was  not  expected  to  live,  but  he  g^w  up  a  smaH 
strong  man,  capable  of  great  mental  and  bodily  exertion.     He  died  iiom 
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natural  caoaes  at  about  the  age  of  42.    His  head  throughout  life  was  large 
in  proportion  to  his  size. 

Hence  it  is  established  that  children  bom  at  the  seventh,  and  even  at 
or  aboat  the  sixth  month,  may  be  reared,  and  that  the  fact  of  their  sur- 
viving for  months  or  years  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  of  illegitimacy.    In 
forming  oar  judgment  on  these  occasions,  we  are  bound  to  look  less  at  the 
period  at  which  a  child  is  bom,  than  at  the  marks  of  development  about 
the  body.    A  case  reported  on  p.  247  is  corroborative  of  this  view. 
Bonnar  published  a  tabulated  view  of   112   cases  of  premature  births 
of  living  children, — ^the  dates  of  g^tation  extending  from  the   120th 
to  the  210th  day.     Among  these  cases  35  children  died  within  the  first 
twenty-four  hours ;  13  more  before  the  completion  of  one  week ;  1  in  six 
weeks;  4  in  four  months.     The  following  lived,  or  were  living  at  the  date 
of  the  report : — 1,  seven  and  a  half  months ;  8,  from  one  to  two  years ;  1, 
tbee  and  a  half  years ;  5,  from  ten  to  fifteen  years ;  6  to  adult  age ;  5  lived, 
not  stated  how  long.     Q  Critical  Inquiry  regarding  Superfoetation,'  1865, 
p.  13.) 

The  medico-legal  bearing  of  these  facts  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
cue  known  as  the  Kinghom  case : — In  1835  an  investigation  (Jcvma  cLwmosa) 
took  place  before  one  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Scotland,  in  reference  to  certain 
leports  which  had  been  circulated  to  the  prejudice  of  a  minister  of  the 
district.     His  marriage  took  place  on  March  3rd,  1835,  and  his  wife 
gave  Urth  to  a  female  child  on  Aug.  24th  following — i.e.  174  days,  or 
laAj^ix  calendar  months  after  the  marriage — and  the  child  continued  to 
Hfe  until  March  20th,  1836.    When  bom  it  was  very  weak,  and  according 
to  tiie  evidence  of  the  accoucheur,  and  others  who  saw  it,  was  decidedly 
immatare.     The  birth  of  a  living  child,  together  with  the  fact  of  its  sur- 
viving for  so  long  a  period,  led,  however,  to  the  report  that  there  must 
lave  been  intercourse  between  the  parties  previously  to  marriage :  it  was 
contended  that  the  period  was  too  short  for  the  child  to  have  been 
^[otten    in  wedlock.      Hamilton,   on  being  applied    to   by  the  Pres- 
bytery, said  that  his  own  experience  was  opposed  to  the  probability  of  a 
child  bom  at  the  sixth  lunar  month  surviving  (the  time  in  this  case  was 
sz  hmar  months  and  six  days) ;  but  he  referred  to  two  cases,  in  which 
children  bom  under  similar  circumstances  had  survived  their  births  for  a 
]qb§;  period.     In  one  the  lady  was  delivered  within  five  lunar  months 
(twenty  weeks)  after  the  marriage,  and  Pitcaim  and  others  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  tJiat  it  had  been  begotten  within  wedlock :  in  the  other,  a 
"^oman  gave  birth  to  a  child  nineteen  weeks  after  conception,  and  it  lived 
*  year  and  a  half.     Thatcher,  who  examined  the  child,  in  the  case  here 
^vported,  nineteen  days  after  its  birth,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  might 
juive  been  begotten  on  or  after  March  3rd;  and  the  circumstance  of 
^  having  been  reared,  in  the  premature  state  in  which  it  was  bom  on 
Aug.  24th  following,  was  no  objection  to  this  opinion.     He  considered  the 
complaint  made  against  the  minister  groundless.     The  case  went  thi*ough 
covenJ  appeals,  and  was  not  finally  decided  until  May,  1839,  when  the 
Ibd  was  found  not  proven^  and  the  defendant  was  absolved  from  censure. 
^Itny  medical  witnesses  gave  evidence  on  the  occasion :  the  majority  of 
them  were  strongly  in  favour  of  this  having  been  a  legitimate  and  prema- 
ture birth.    (See  *Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  17,  p.  92 ;  also  '  Med.-Chir.  Rev.'  vol.  31, 
1^424) 

Although  not  connected  with  the  medical  part  of  the  case,  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  character  of  the  parties  was  free  from  all  suspicion,  that 
^  ooncealment  had  been  practised  by  them,  and  that  no  preparation  had 
leen  made  for  the  early  birth  of  the  child.  There  were,  it  is  trae,  vnusual 
Marks  of  development  about  the  child,  considering  the  early  period  of  its 
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birth ;  yet  these  were  not  Bofficient,  anymore  than  the  fact  of  its  Burviymg, 
to  induce  the  belief  that  it  had  been  begotten  out  of  wedlock.     One  case 
has  been  already  mentioned  in  which  a  child,  bom  at  a  still  earlier  period. 
Buryived  several  hours,  and  others  in  which  children  bom  rather  later  lived 
for  two  and  ten  years.     It  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  to  impute 
illegitimacy  to  offspring,  or  a  want  of  chastity  to  parents,  merely  from  the 
fact  of  a  six-months*  cluld  being  bom  living  and  surviving  its  birth.    There 
are,  indeed,  no  justifiable  medical  grounds  for  adopting  such  an  opinion, 
— a  fact  clearly  brought  out  by  a  question  put  to  Campbell,  the  chief 
medical  witness  in  favour  of  the  alleged  antenuptial  conception.    In  lus 
examination-in-chief  he  admitted  that  he  had  himself  seen  the  case  of  a 
six-months'  child  who  had  survived  for  several  days.    He  was  then  required 
to  say  whether  he  could  assign  any  reason  why,  if  after  such  a  period  of 
gestation  it  is  possible  to  prolong  life  for  days^  it  should  not  be  possible  to 
extend  it  to  months.    He  could  give  no  satisfactory  reply. 

The  g^at  injury  which  may  be  done  by  speculative  medical  ofunkns, 
such  as  those  given  against  the  chastity  of  the  parties  concerned  in  these 
proceedings,  will  be  apparent  from  the  record  of  a  case  which 'occurred 
to  Halpin,  in  1845.     A  healthy  woman,  set.  34,  the  mother  of  five  children, 
was  delivered  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy  of  a  female  duld.    It 
was  rolled  in  flannel,  and  laid  in  a  warm  place.     Contrary  to  expectatioB 
the  child  survived,  sucked  vigorously,  and  was  healthy  in  every  respect 
The  ossification  of  the  bones  of  the  head  was  veiy  imperfect,  and  the 
sutures  were  broad  enough  to  admit  of  the  middle  finger  being  laid  between 
them,  while  the  f  ontanelles  were  of  correspondingly  large  size.    The  weight 
of  the  child,  on  the  fourth  day  after  birth,  was  two  pounds  thirteen  ounces, 
and  on  the  thirty-fourth  day  three  pounds  seven  ounces.     The  child  wis 
alive  and  well  when  last  seen  on  March  4th,  i,e.  four  months  after  biith : 
she  then  weighed  eight  pounds  eight  ounces.     Aft^r  this  Halpin  lost  s^t 
of  her,  as  the  mother  left  that  part  of  the  country.    (*  Dublin  Quart  Jonr.' 
May,  1846,  p.  563 ;  see  also  Barker's  case,  ante,  p.  248.)     If  the  hda  of 
these  cases  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Kinghom  case  (p.  249),  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  were  no  just  medical  grounds  for  the  allegation  that  in 
the  latter  the  child  had  been  begotten  out  of  wedlock.     In  these  two  caseB, 
six- months'  children  were  living  and  healthy  after  four  months  and  three 
and  a  half  years,  respectively :  in  the  Kinghom  case,  it  was  supposed  tbi 
the  child  must  have  parsed  the  sixth  month  of  uterine  life,  because  it  had 
survived  seven  montns.     In  Halpin's  case  the  child,  four  days  after  biith* 
weighed  two  pounds  thirteen  ounces — a  six-months'  child  rarely  exceed- 
ing two  pounds :  in  the  Scotch  case  it  was  considered  that  it  must  have 
been  much  beyond  the  sixth  month,  because  a  fortnight  after  its  birth  it 
weighed  three  pounds.     These  cases  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  moch 
reliance  is  placed  upon  the  appearances  presented  by  children  as  positiTe 
evidence  of  the  stage  of  uterine  life  which  they  are  supposed  to  h»T? 
attained. 
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CHAPTER  69. 

IGrriMACT — EVIDENCE  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  DEVELOPMENT — CAN  FULLY  DEVE- 
LOPED CHILDREN  BE  BORN  PREMATURELY  ? — PROTRACTED  BIRTHS — LONG 
PERIODS  OP  GESTATION — LONGEST  PERIODS  YET  KNOWN — PERIOD  NOT  FIXED 
BY  LAW — LEGAL  DECISIONS  ON  THIS  SUBJECT. 

hfidenee  from  the  state  of  development. — The  fact  that  a  child  bom  at  nine 
lonths  is  small,  and  resembles  in  size  and  weight  a  seven  or  eight-months* 
iild  cannot  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  illegitimacy.  It  has  been  already  stated, 
lat  children  bom  at  the  full  period  vary  considerably  in  size  and  weight ; 
H^y  although  small,  there  are  commonly  about  them  the  appearances  of  com- 
'eie  development.  This  is  especially  apparent  in  the  features.  If  there  is 
general  want  of  development  of  the  body,  and  if  certain  foetal  peculiarities 
onain — as,  for  example,  the  pupillary  membrane,  or  if,  in  the  male,  the 
etes  do  not  occupy  the  scrotum — these  facts  lead  to  a  strong  presumption 
lat  the  child  has  not  reached  the  full  period.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
lild  is  bom  with  the  full  signs  of  maturity  about  it,  at  or  under  seven 
jonths  from  possible  access  of  the  husband,  then  there  is  a  strong  pre- 
imption  that  it  is  illegitimate.  In  the  Kinghom  case  (p.  249),  the 
lild  was  more  developed  than  such  children  commonly  are  at  a  similar 
Biiod  of  uterine  life,  but  the  differences  were  slight.  The  great  pro- 
ressive  stage  of  development  is  considered  to  be  during  the  last  two 
lonths  of  gestation — the  changes  which  the  foetus  undergoes  are  greater 
id  more  marked  at  this  than  at  any  other  time.  The  general  opinion  is 
lai  an  eight-months'  child  is  not  with  any  certainty  to  be  distinguished 
xna  one  bom  at  the  ninth  month.  If  the  body  of  a  child  is  large  and 
ilJy  developed,  it  would  in  a  general  way  be  considered  to  have  been  bom 
fc  the  full  period  of  gestation,  and  any  opinion  which  had  led  to  the  sup- 
osition  that  it  was  a  seven-months'  child,  would  be  attributed  to  some 
listake  in  the  calculation.  Beck  states  it  as  barely  possible  that  a  child 
om  at  seven  months  may  occasionally  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  considered 
lature,  yet  he  qualifies  this  statement  by  the  remark,  that  the  assertion  is 
lost  frequently  made  by  those  whose  character  is  in  danger  of  being 
itttroyed.  The  important  question,  however,  is — Has  a  really  seven- 
Qonths'  child  ever  been  bom  so  developed  as  to  be  mistaken  by  an  expe- 
ienced  person  for  one  that  was  mature  ?  He  adduces  no  case  of  this  kind 
n  support  of  his  opinion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his 
(tatement,  that  a  mature  child,  bom  before  seven  full  months  after  inter- 
»ST8e,  ought  to  be  considered  illegitimate:  but  it  would  be  difl&cult  to 
maintain  this  position,  consistently  with  the  above  admission,  for  a  child 
tnay  acquire  premature  development  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  as 
''fell  as  at  the  seventh  month. 

The  following  case,  in  reference  to  development  (at  seven  months),  is 
''fell  calculated  to  show  the  characters  of  a  seven-months'  child,  and  to 
corroborate  the  views  adopted  by  physiologists  respecting  the  means  of 
determining  the  period  of  uterine  life  which  the  foetus  may  have  reached : 
■^a  woman  was  manied  on  April  7th,  1846,  and  was  delivered  of  a 
fnale  child  at  7  p.m.  on  Oct.  19th  following,  the  period  of  gestation 
•jeing  equal  to  195  days,  or  twenty-eight  weeks.  The  infant  cined 
strongly,  and  lived  until  9  o'clock  the  following  morning ;  the  skin  was 
'f  a  deep  pink  or  rose-colour,  beautifully  soft  and  covered  with  a  fine 
lown.  The  pupillary  membi-anes  were  absent,  and  the  pupils  were  well 
ormed ;  the  nails  were  complete ;  the  testicles  had  not  descended  into  the* 
crotum ;  the  length  of  the  body  was  fifteen  inches,  and  its  weight  two 
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pounds  eight  oances.  Its  weight,  and  the  non-descent  of  the  testicles,  at 
once  referred  it  to  a  nterine  age  of  seven  months.  In  addition  to  the  other 
characters  assigned  to  children  bom  at  the  seventh  month  (see  iNFiLirnciDE), 
it  may  be  observed  that  children  at  this  uterine  age  do  not  so  readily  take 
the  breast  as  those  which  have  reached  the  ninth  month,  and  their  power 
of  sncking  is  much  more  feeble. 

Several  cases  have  occurred  in  the  Divorce  Court  in  which  the  power 
of  a  medical  man  to  form  an  opinion  of  nterine  age  from  the  appearance 
of  a  child  at  birth,  between  the  seventh  and  ninth  months,  has  been 
seriously  called  in  question.     In  Stone  v.  Stone  and  Appleton  (1864)  tiie 
evidence  showed  that  the  husband  went  to   India  in  Aug.  1859,  and 
that  he  returned  to  England  in  May,  I86I,  and  joined  his  wife  on  Kaj 
18th.     The  wife  was  deiivei*ed  of  a  full-grown  child  on  Jan.  2nd,  1862, 
and  the  delivery  at  this  date  was   assumed  to   be  conclusive  proof  of 
adultery  on  her  pai*t.     She  was  attended  by  a  medical  man,  who  deposed 
that  in  his  opinion  the  child  was  full-grown,  i.e.  a  nine-months'  child. 
Another  medical   man,  who  saw  the  child  two  or  three  days   after  its 
birth,  also  considered   it  to  be  full-grown.     In  comparing   the  date  of 
possible  access  of  the  husband  with  the  date  of  birth,  the  period  of  gesta- 
tion would  be  229  days,  or  seven  weeks  and  two  days  short  of  the  average 
period.      The  medical  question  was, — Could  this  be  the  child  of  & 
husband?      On   the  pai*t  of    the  wife,   it  was  alleged    that  the  child 
was  a  seven-months'  child  prematurely  bom,  and  more   than  usually 
developed  for  its  age ;  and  evidence  was  given  to  show  that  in  her  previoiis 
deliveries  the  children  had  been  prematurely  bonu      The    evidence  of 
obstetidc  experts  was  also  called  to  prove  that  any  medical  opinion  based 
on  the  maturity  or'immaturity  of  the  child  was  of  no  value.     Tyler  Smith 
and  Richards  were  examined,  in  order  to  show  that  children  of  between 
seven  and  eight  months  were  frequently  the  same  in  appearance  and  in 
size  as  children  bom  at  the  full  period  of  nine  months,  and  that  any 
opinion  formed  from  the  inspection  of  a  child  after  its  birth  as  to  the  date 
of  its  conception,  was  very  fallacious.     They  stated  that  out  of  a  number 
of  cases  an  experienced  physician  would  be  able  to  say  with  tolerable  ce^ 
tainty  in  the  majority,  w^hether  a  child  was  a  seven  or  eight  or  nine-months' 
child,  but  he  would  probably  be  mistaken  in  several  cases  ;  and  they  stated 
their  reasons  for  their  opinions,  and  mentioned  cases  in  support  of  them. 
They  also  said  that  illness,  bodily  weakness,  and  mental  anxiety  tended  to 
produce  premature  delivery,  and  that  a  woman  who  had  once  been  pre- 
maturely delivered  had  a  tendency  to  premature  delivery  if  she  afterwards 
became  pregnant.     Tyler  Smith  said  that  the  data  on  which  a  judgment 
could  be  formed,  varied  so  much  that  no  positive  or  reliable  opinion  oonld 
be  given.     If  the  reputation  of  a  lady  depended  on  his  opinion,  in  snch  a 
case  he  should  i^efuse  to  give  it,  and  if  he  did  give  an  opinion  at  all  it 
would  be  with  so  many  reservations  and  exceptions  that  there  would  be  no 
certainty  in  it.     The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  husband,  finding  thst 
the  wife  had  been  guilty  of  adultery ;  therefore  that  this  was  not  the  doA 
of  the  husband,  i.e.  it  was  not  a  seven-months'  child. 

In  another  case  (Wool  v.  Wool,  March,  1865)  the  adulterous  inte^ 
course  was  stated  to  have  taken  place  in  May,  1864,  and  a  child  was  bom 
on  Jan.  1st,  1865,  giving  246  days  (or  thirty- five  weeks  and  one  day)  &r 
gestation,  i.e.  about  five  weeks  earlier  than  the  average  period.  The  child 
was  19^  inches  long ;  its  weight  was  six  pounds ;  the  hair  was  fine  and 
long ;  the  nails  reached  to  the  finger-ends ;  the  testicles  were  in  the 
scrotum ;  the  features  were  well-developed  ;  the  skin  was  reddish-coloured, 
but  the  muscles  were  not  so  firm  as  in  mature  children.  This  degree  of 
development  is  such  as  is  usually  seen  in  children  bom  at  the  full  time,  bat 
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i4  the  same  time  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  period  of  gestation  above- 
nentioned — ^namely,  about  eight  calendar  months :  it  therefore  falls  under 
he  exceptional  cases  referred  to  at  p.  251. 

In  Bromwieh  y.  Waters  (Chester  Lent  Ass.  1863),  in  which  Lee,  Bams- 
joiham,  and  the  author  were  consulted,  the  question  incidentally  arose  upon 
un  alleged  gestation  of  259  days.  It  was  stated  that  intercourse  took 
>]ace  npon  Nov.  9th,  1861,  and  a  child  was  born  on  July  26th,  1862,  a 
Miiod  of  259  days,  or  thirty-seven  weeks.  The  child  had  the  appearance 
>f  a  mature  child.  The  counsel  for  defendant  admitted  that  a  child 
tKim  at  this  period,  i.e.  three  weeks  before  maturity,  might  be  as  large 
18  one  bom  at  the  ninth  month,  but  he  denied  that  it  would  be  so 
letfectly  developed  in  all  its  parts.  This  distinction  is  not  generally 
fcdmitted :  and  when  the  question  was  put  to  Simpson,  who  gave  evidence 
kt  the  trial  in  &vour  of  the  defendant,  he  said  that  full  size  was 
(imerally  combined  with  full  development;  and  he  further  stated  that, 
iwas  against  all  the  laws  of  nature  that  children  should  be  born  full- 
piowii  even  a  fortnight  before  the  usual  term  of  gestation,  which  he  fixed 
il  nine  calendar  months  and  a  week.  According  to  this  view,  if  impreg- 
lation  took  place  on  Nov.  9th,  1861,  the  day  of  probable  delivery  would  be 
I  week  after  the  9th  of  the  following  Augpist,  i.e.  Aug.  16th.  Hence,  as 
the  child  was  actually  bom  in  a  mature  state  on  July  26th,  this  was 
shree  weeks  before  the  usual  term ;  and  therefore  impregnation  from  some 
ither  person  had  probably  taken  place  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  period 
Msigned  by  the  woman  (Whalley).  Simpson  considered  it  to  be  as 
nure  that  a  child  should  be  bom  full-grown  three  weeks  before  the  usual 
period,  as  that  a  man  should  attain  one  hundred  years  of  age.  ('  Bep.  of 
the  Trial  of  Bromtaich  v.  Waters^'  1863,  p.  33.)  There  are  not  many 
medical  witnesses,  however,  who  would  venture  to  affirm  that  in  the  last 
diree  weeks  of  gestation  thei*e  are  such  marked  changes  in  the  body  of  a 
child  as  to  render  this  difference  in  time  always  perceptible,  or  who  would 
feature  to  bastardize  a  child  or  convict  a  woman  of  adultery  because,  when 
bom  at  the  259th  day  after  intercourse  the  child  had  about  it  the  usual 
appearances  of  maturity.  This  would  be  equal  to  affirming  that  variations 
in  size  might  take  place  at  the  ninth  but  not  at  the  eighth  month  of  gesta- 
tion. But  facts  are  adverse  to  the  theory.  Riittel  has  met  with  several 
instances  in  which  women  have  been  delivered  two  and  even  three  weeks 
before  the  expiration  of  the  ordinary  term  (280  days),  and  the  children 
'Were  as  perfectly  developed,  to  all  appearances,  as  other  children  which 
liad  been  bom  at  the  full  period. 

A  case  was  tried  in  the  Common  Pleas  in  1846  {Hargra/ve  v.  Margrave). 
The  plaintiff  contended  that  he  was  the  child  of  John  Hargrave,  deceased ; 
the  defendant,  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  the  same 
K&other,  but  not  the  son  of  John  Hargrave.  The  evidence  in  support 
^f  the  illegitimacy  was,  as  usual,  partly  medical  and  partly  moral.  The 
bnsband  and  wife  had  been  separated  for  a  considerable  time  prior  to  the 
birth  of  this  child,  and  he  chiefly  resided  in  France.  The  wife  resided  in 
Cjondon,  as  it  was  alleged,  in  adulterous  intercourse  with  another  person. 
I?he  plaintiff  was  born  on  Nov.  18th,  1836 ;  and  it  was  argued,  for  the 
lefendant,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  access  on  the  part  of  the  husband, 
ixcept  at  periods  which  would  fall  far  short  of,  or  go  much  beyond,  the  limits 
^f  human  gestation.  The  defendant  alleged  that  the  husband  was  absent 
^m  London  from  Oct.  1835  to  about  the  latter  end  of  April  or  beginning 
^  May,  1836 :  hence,  in  order  that  the  child  should  have  been  begotten  by 
^im,  tnis  must  have  been  a  case  either  of  thirteen  months*  or  seven  months' 
gestation.  The  former  supposition  was  out  of  the  question:  it  became, 
ilierefore,  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  this  child  when  bom  was  mature^ 
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or  whether  it  bore  about  it  the  characters  of  a  seven-months'  child.     On 
this  point  there  was  no  satisfactory  medical  evidence.     The  delivery  had 
taken  place  ten  years  before — the  practitioner  who  had  attended  the  female 
had  no   distinct  recollection  of  the  circumstances — ^he  could  not  even 
remember  the  sex ;  and  the  only  fact  to  which  he  could  depose  was,  that 
when  the  child  was  bom  he  observed  nothing  particular  in  its  appearance 
— it  did  not  differ  from  other  children ;  and  he  said  that  there  was  bat 
little  difference  between  a  seven-months'  child  and  a  nine-months*  child, 
and  one  might  be  mistaken  for  the  other.     No  observation  was  made  as  to 
the  descent  of  the  testicles  or  other  peculiarities ;   and,  in  short  it  remained 
as  a  mere  presumption  whether,  from  the  attention  of  the  witness  not 
having  been  particularly  di*awn  to  its  condition,  the  child  was  not  in  fact 
mature.     Additional  evidence  was  produced  by  the  plaintiff  at  the  trial  to 
show  that  the  husband  had  been  in  London  at  other  periods  than  those 
•  alleged  by  the  defendant.     Thus,  it  was  stated,  by  some  of  the  witnesses, 
that  he  was  there  in  Feb.  183G  (making  the  period  thirty-nine  weeks  and 
three  days),  again  on  March  Srd  (making  it  259  days  or  thirty-seven 
weeks),  and  again  on  May  3i*d  (making  it  198  days  or  twenty-eight  weeks 
and  two  days).   In  his  chai*ge  to  the  juiy,  Tindal,  C.J.,  threw  out  the  latter 
period,  and  directed  them,  if  they  believed  the  evidence,  and  that  there  hid 
been  possibility  of  access  at  either  of  the  two  former  periods,  to  find  for 
the  plaintiff.     According  to  the  medical  evidence,  whether  the  time  was 
seven,  eight,  or  nine  calendar  months,  it  would  make  but  little  differenee 
in  the  appeai^ance  of  the  child.     A  verdict  was  returned  for  the  plaintiff 
establishing  his  legitimacy ;  but  there  was  so  much  doubt  about  the  caso 
that,  in   Nov.  1846,  Lord  Langdale  granted  a  new  trial,  making  at  tlw 
same  time  the  following  remarks  : — '  Cases  of  this  kind  are  very  difficnlt 
to  determine,  and,  but  for  rules  and  presumptions  of  law,  it  would  often  be 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.     A  child  bom  of  s 
married  woman  is  presumed  by  law  to  be  legitimate,  but  this  presumptum 
may  be  removed  by  evidence.     It  is  not  enough,  however,  in  order  to  rebat 
it,  that  suspicious  circumstances  should  be  shown ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
show  circumstances,  such  as  impotency  or  absence,  from  which  it  wonld 
clearly  appear  that  sexual  intercourse  could  not  have  taken  place.    It  is 
difficult  to  conclude  against  legitimacy,  in  the  absence  of  this  evidence, 
whei*e  some  association  lias  continued  between  the  parties,  so  as  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  intercourse.     If  the  husband  and  another  man  had 
had  opportunities  of  intercourse,  whatever  might  bo  the  probabilities,  do  . 
evidence  could  be  admitted  to  show  that  the  husband  was  not  the  father  of 
the  child.     Evidence  against  legitimacy  ought  to  be  strong,  distinct,  satiB- 
factory,  and  conclusive.     In  the  present  case  it  appears  that  the  husband 
had,  for  some  years  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  plaintiff,  usually  resided  in 
Fitince,  but  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  England  fix>m  time  to 
time,  and  that  he  had  had  occasional  inter\news  and  communication  with  his 
wife ;  and  whether  they  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  enable  him  to  be  the 
father  of  the  plaintiff,  was  the  question  at  issue.     The  plaintiff  was  bom 
on  Nov.  18tli,  1836,  and  the  question  is  whether  the  husband  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  intercourse  with  his  wife  in  the  early  part  of  that  year. 
There  is  evidence  that  he  had  been  in  England  at  particular  times,  vs* 
January,  March,  April,  and  May  in  that  year,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  was 
iiUra  qnatuor  maria.     Then  the  question  is,  whether,  although  he  was  in 
England,  he  could  be  supposed  to  have  had  intercourse  with  his  wife.   Two 
witnesses  have  said  they  saw  a  person  go  into  Mrs.  Hargitive's  honse  in 
the  latter  part  of  1835  or  beginning  of  1836,  and  in  Feb.  1836,  and  that 
she  had  afterwai*ds  said  that  that  pei*son  was  her  husband.     In  Harch, 
1836,  Mr.  Hai*grave  was  at  a  tavern,  and  informed  the  waiter  that  be 
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wotdd  bring  his  wife  with  him  next  time.     He  accordingly  came  in  May 
with  a  lady,  and  they  lived,  together  as  man  and  wife.     Tho  keeper  of  the 
tavern  knew  him,  as  he  nsed  to  be  there  several  times  a  year,  and  had 
8e6n  Mrs.  Hargrave  in  the  house  with  him;  bat  he  did  not  know  what 
lady  was  with  him  in  1836.     Then  it  is  not  proved  that  the  visitor  in 
Febmary  was  the  hasband,  nor  that  Mrs.  Hargrave  was  the  person  who 
went  to  the  hotel  with  him  in  May.     There  was  no  concealment,  however, 
made  by  the  wife  of  her  pregnancy  or  of  the  birth  of  the  plaintiff ;  and  six 
or  seven  months  after  his  birth,  his  mother  had  him  baptized  by  the  name 
of  John  Robert  Hargrave,  the  son  of  John  and  Mary  Hargrave.     I  find 
nothing  in  the  drcamstanccs  of  the  separation,  or  in  the  character  or 
conduct  of  Hargrave,  which  renders  interconrse  in  any  degree  improbable, 
nor  does  the  allied  course  of  life  of  either  make  any  difference.    Even  the 
alleged  adultery  of  the  wife,  if  proved,  would  not  affect  tho  question  ;  and 
if  I  were  bound  to  decide  on  the  present  state  of  facts,  I  would  decide  in 
favour  of  ihe  legitimacy.     As,  however,  there  is  some  obscui*ity  in  the  case 
and  there  may  be  additional  evidence  produced,  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
a  new  trial,  although  I  do  not  agree  to  the  grounds  on  which  the  applica- 
tion has  been  made.     I  am  the  more  inclined  to  grant  this,  as  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  had  latterly  some  doubts  about  the  verdict  being  in  accord- 
ance with  the  evidence.     ('  Law  Times,'  Nov.  21,  1846.)     At  the  second 
trial,  in  1848,  direct  evidence  was  adduced  by  the  defendant  to  show  that 
ibe  husband  was  absent  during  the  first  two  periods ;  and  as  it  was  admitted 
on  both  sides  that  the  child  was  mature,  the  period  of  the  end  of  April  or 
iMginning  of  May  was  considered  to  be  inconsistent  with  its  being  the  off- 
spring of  the  husband,  since  this  allowed  only  of  a  seven  months'  gestation. 
Williams,  J.,  left  it  to  the  jury — 1st,  whether  entire  absence  on  the  part  of  the 
Inuband,  at  the  only  two  periods  at  which  he  could  in  the  course  of  nature 
lave  been  the  father  of  the  child,  had  been  clearly  pi*oved ;  and  2nd,  if 
not  proved,  and  they  thought  that  the  husband  might  have  had  access  to 
the  wife,  whether  from  the  evidence  he  had  availed  himself  of  those  oppoi^- 
innities.     The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  thus  finding  the 
plaintiff  illegitimate.     As  if  to  show  the  great  uncertainty  attending  suits 
of  this  kind,  from  conflicting  evidence  or  the  suppression  or  concealment 
of  material  &«ts,  a  third  trial  took  place  on  the  same  issue  in  1850,  when 
a  Terdict  was  returned  for  the  plaintiff,  again  establishing  his  legitimacy, 
and  thus  restoring  him  to  the  position  which  he  held  by  the  verdict  of  the 
jnzjat  the  first  trial. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  development,  we  find,  on  the  one  hand, 
some  obstetric  experts  affirming  that  such  a  degree  of  matunty  may  in 
■ome  exceptional  cases  be  acquired  at  seven  months^  gestation  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  distinguish  the  child  at  birth  fi*om  one  bom  at  the  full 
feriod;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  obstetric  experts  of  equal  experience 
«nert  that  it  is  against  all  the  laws  of  nature  that  children  should  be 
ioll-grown  even  only  three  weeks  before  the  usual  temi.  If  the  latter 
"View  were  correct,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding,  from  appear- 
luices,  whether  a  child  had  reached  the  seventh  or  the  ninth  month  of 
gestation. 

In  another  part  of  this  work  (Uterine  a/je — Infanticide),  some  cases 
tte  related  which  prove  that  at  the  ninth  month,  children  are  occasionally 
Wa  of  a  size  and  weight  greatly  exceeding  the  avei*agc.  Thus  a  nine- 
iDonths'  child  has  been  bom  weighing  eighteen  pounds  and  measuring 
thir^.two  inches,  whereas  the  usual  weight  is  fi*om  six  to  seven  pounds, 
l&d  the  length  eighteen  inches.  In  such  an  exceptional  case,  there  is 
icaaon  to  believe  that  had  the  child  come  into  the  world  at  the  seventh 
aonth,  it  would  then  have  appeared  to  the  accoucheur  to  have  reached  the 
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fall  term.  As  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  snch  an  exception  is  likely  ix> 
occur,  it  follows  that  in  any  case  in  which  this  question  arises,  a  witnesB 
will  be  bound  to  admit  that  a  seven-months'  child  may  be  bom  of  the 
average  size  and  weight  of  a  nine-months'  child,  or  to  give  some  valid 
reason  for  the  fact  that  great  variations  in  size  and  weight  may  occur  it 
the  ninth  but  not  at  the  seventh  month  of  gestation.  If  the  child  is  a  uiale, 
and  the  testicles  are  found  in  the  scrotum,  there  is  every  reason  to  belieTe 
that  it  has  passed  the  seventh  and  even  the  eighth  month  of  uterine  life. 
(See  Infanticide.)  The  difEerences  of  opinion  among  obstetric  experts  in 
reference  to  this  question  admit  of  an  explanation.  All  will  agpnee  thai>  u 
a  general  rule,  a  seven-months*  child  might  be  distinguished  from  a  nine- 
months'  child,  unless  the  latter  was  a  twin ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  admitted  that  if  variations  in  development  take  place  at  the  full  term, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  such  variations  from  occurring  at  the  seventh 
and  eighth  months  of  gestation.  Hicks  has  seen  a  child  bom  seven  montha 
after  marriage  as  large  as  at  the  full  term ;  but  this  child  might  really 
have  been  bom  at  the  full  term.  In  order  to  determine  this  point  by  nn- 
exccptional  facts,  it  would  be  necessary  to  collect  a  series  of  cases  of 
impregnation  from  one  intercourse  in  which  the  children  were  bom  seven 
months  after  such  intercourse,  and  were  proved  to  have  had  the  avengo 
size  and  weight  of  mature  children.  i 

When  the  facts  are  such,  that  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  husband  it    - 
must  be  a  six-months^  child,  and  it  is  born  mature,  there  can  be  no  reasoii- 
able  ground  to  doubt  its  illegitimacy.    This  question  was  raised  in  the 
Exchequer  Sitting  (Jan.  1847),  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  the  case  of 
Eager  v.  Grimwood.     The  action  was  one  for  seduction ;  and  the  principil 
witness  in    the  cause  on    being    cross-examined,  stated    that   she  ww 
first  connected  with  the  defendant  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  1845, 
and  that  the  birth  of  the  child  took  place  in  the  June  following— H.e. 
in  about  six  calendar  months.     Under  these  circumstances,  as  the  child 
appeai*ed  to  have  been  full-grown,  the  Chief  Baron,  assuming  the  statement 
of  the  dates  to  be  correct,  intimated  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  actioa. 
could  not  be  maintained,  as  the  foundation  of  it  was  the  loss  of  service, 
arising  from  the  defendant's  intercourse  with  the  daughter,  and  her  subse- 
quent confinement,  and  that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  been  tho 
father  of  the  child  in  question.     The  jury  found  for  the  defendant.  A  rule 
for  a  new  tinal  was  granted,  chiefiy  on  the  ground  that  the  woman  had, 
f ix)m  confusion  in  giving  her  testimony,  made  a  mistake  in  the  period.   A 
similar  question  may  arise  in  cases  of  divorce,  and  the  fact  be  received  as    : 
proof  of  the  act  of  adultery.     In  the  case  of  Maclean  (House  of  LatdSf 
March,  1851),  it  was  proved  that  the  earliest  intercourse  which  oonldhaTO 
been  had  with  the  husband  ^-as  on  Dec.  22nd,  1847 ;  vvhile,  according  to 
the  medical  evidence,  the  child  was  born  on  July  6th,  1848,  thus  giving  & 
gestation  of  only  197  days,  or  twenty-eight  weeks  and  one  day,  assnnuDg 
the  husband  to  have  been  the  father ;  but  the  child  was  a  full-grown  niitf- 
months'  child.     This  fact  was  received  as  a  proof  of  adultery  on  the  pw* 
of  the  wife.   Wachs  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  child  to  be  legitimate  must 
have  been  begotten  196  days,  or  twenty-eight  weeks  before  birth;  bat  the 
child  was  fully  developed  and  mature.     It  appeared  like  a  nine-montiis' 
child,  and  it  was  denied  that  it  could  have  been  the  result  of  a  oonceptioa 
of  only  196  days.     (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1870,  2,  77.)    In  Heathcote's 
case  (March,  1851),  it  was  proved  that  the  husband  returned  on  Nov.24tht 
1849,  and  the  wife  was  delivered  of  a  full-grown  and  mature  child  on  Haj 
18th,  1850,  an  interval  of  only  175  days.     This  was  also  taken  as  proof « 
the  alleged  adulter}-.     In  Hawkinses  case  (May,  1852),  it  was  proved  that    L 
thei'e  had  been  no  access  of  the  husband,  owing  to  his  absence,  between    j 
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%j  16tb,  1850,  and  March  23rd,  1851.  A  full-grown  and  mature  child 
18  bom  on  June  2nd,  1851 :  hence,  to  have  been  the  child  of  the  husband, 
station  most  have  been  extended  to  a  year  and  sixteen  days,  or  reduced 

a  period  of  only  seventy-one  days.  This  was  taken  as  clear  proof  of 
nltexy  on  the  part  of  the  wife.  It  is  to  be  remarked  of  this  case  that  the 
isband  had  slept  with  his  wife  after  his  return,  even  up  to  five  minutes 

the  time  of  her  delivery,  without  suspecting  his  wife's  pregnancy ;  and 
r  female  attendant,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  her  dsJly,  did 
»t  observe  any  alteration  in  her  personal  appearance.  This  created  a 
tie  difficulty  in  the  case;  but  it  merely  serves  to  show,  either  that  a 
siUe  prominence  of  the  abdomen  is  by  no  means  a  constant  accompani- 
mt  of  the  pregnant  state,  or  that  it  may  be  very  easily  concealed. 

Protracted  births.  Long  periods  of  gestation, — The  questions  connected 
itii  retarded  gestation  have  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion  in  legal 
edicine*  That  gestation  may  be  retarded  or  protracted  beyond  the 
rtieth  week  is  now,  probably,  not  disputed  by  any  obstetric  writer  of 
patation.  Some  accoucheurs  have  denied  it,  because  they  have  not  met 
ith  snch  cases ;  but  the  medico-legal  relations  of  such  questions  do  not 
spend  upon  the  solitary  experience  of  practitioners.  It  is  only  by  the 
oonmnlation  of  well-ascertained  facts  from  all  authentic  sources  that 
ledical  knowledge  can  be  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  law; 
iherwise,  owing  to  the  mere  accident  of  a  witness  not  having  met  with 
inj  exceptional  instance,  a  Court  may  be  entirely  misled  in  its  judgment 
dy  trusting  to  his  opinion.  It  is  the  more  important  to  attend  to  this, 
becMise  most  of  the  cases  involving  questions  either  of  contested  legitimacy, 
or  the  chastity  of  females,  turn  upon  protracted  rather  than  upon  premature 
Wivery. 

In  works  on  midwifery  will  be  found  authentic  reports  of  cases  in 
wbich  gestation  continued  to  the  forty-first,  forty-second,  forty- third,  and 
area  to  the  forty-fourth  week.  Murphy  regards  301  days,  or  forty-three 
veeks,  as  the  average  limit  of  gestation.  ('  Obstet.  Rep.'  p.  4.)  Lee  met 
villi  a  case  in  which  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  pregnancy  lasted  287  days  : 
tte  labour  did  not  take  place  until  forty-one  weeks  after  the  departure  of 
fte  husband  of  the  lady  for  the  West  Indies.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  31,  p.  917.) 
WiSiun  Hunter  met  with  two  instances  in  which  gestation  was  protracted 
uitQ  the  forty-second  week.  Montgomery  met  with  a  case  in  which 
JeKvery  did  not  ensue  until  between  the  forty-second  and  forty-fourth 
ireeks.  (*Med.  (Jaz.*  vol.  19,  p.  646.)  Merriman  published  a  table  on 
he  subject  of  protracted  gestation,  on  which  the  most  experienced 
loooucheurs  have  been  in  the  habit  of  relying.  Of  114  pregnancies,  calcu- 
ited  by  him  from  the  last  day  at  which  the  women  menstruated,  and  in 
rhlch  the  children  appeared  to  be  mature,  the  following  were  the  periods : — 


n  the  37th  week  .     . 

• 

.      3 

In  the  41  st  week 

.     22 

„     ootn      ,, 

. 

.    13 

„     42nd    „ 

.     15 

„        Oiftsl          „                 • 

. 

.    14 

„     43rd     „ 

.     10 

„     40th      „ 

• 

.    33 

„     44th     „ 

•      4 

a  another  well-marked  case,  birth  occurred  forty-four  weeks  precisely 
fter  the  cessation  of  the  menses. 

From  these  results  Merriman  considers  that  in  the  greater  number  of 
omen  gestation  is  completed  in  the  fortieth  week  from  the  cessation  of  the 
lenses,  and  next  to  this  period  in  the  forty-first.  In  the  evidence  given 
f  him  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1825,  the  case  of  longest  protraction 
1  which  he  was  able  to  rely  was  that  of  a  married  woman,  who  was  in  the 
lint  of  calculating  from  the  last  day  on  which  her  monthly  period  ceased. 
lie  lady  was  delivered  309  days,  or  forty-four  weeks  and  one  day,  from 
VOL.  n.  s 
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the  time  at  which  she  supposed  that  she  had  conceived.     In  another  case 
the  period  was  303  days,  or  forty-three  weeks  and  two  days  from  the 
termination  of  the  last  monthly  period.     It  was  objected  to  this  evidence 
that  it  was  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  conception,  and,  as  the  female 
might  have  really  conceived  only  a  day  or  two  before  the  expected  return 
of  menstruation,  twenty-eight  days  (or  fonr  weeks)  shonld  be  deducted^ 
from  the  periods  assigned  by  the  witness.     Admitting  the  validity  of  this 
objection — and  the  fact  npon  which  it  is  based  is  indisputable — it  followed 
that  the  longest-protracted  case  observed  by  Merriman  might  have  really 
been  only  a  case  of  ordinary  gestation  extending  to  forty  weeks  and  one 
day.     An  objection  of  this  kind  may  of  course  be  successfnlly  urged  in  law 
to  any  inference  from  a  calculation  so  made,  and  it  was  thus  that  in  the 
Ghirdner  Peerage  case  the  medical  evidence  failed  to  render  it  certain  tiut 
gestation  might  be  so  protracted  as  to  support  the  legitimacy  of  the 
claimant.     It  is  therefore  of  the  g^reatest  importance  to  make  full  allow- 
ance for  possible  error ;  and,  in  calculating  the  pregnancy  from  the  last 
day  of  the  last  menstrual  period,  to  deduct  the  interval  of  menstruation, 
if  known,   and  at   least  twenty-eight  days  if  unknown.      It   must  be 
remembered   that   in   these  cases   of  contested   legitimacy  the  offspring 
is  commonly  the  result  of  a  nngle  intercourse.     The  date  of  conception 
is  therefore  fixed  within  linuts  already  described  {ante^  p.  242) ;  and  a 
comparison  can  be  instituted  only  between  the  period  of  gestation  thenee 
deduced,  and  the  periods  taken  in  other  cases  which  are  equally  free  from 
any  error. 

A  healthy  woman,  aet.  30,  had  borne  three  children,  the  youngest  being 
4  years  old.  She  had  menstruated  regularly  up  to  the  third  week  in 
June ;  the  menses  then  stopped  without  any  apparent  cause.  Her  dehveiy 
took  place  323  days  after  their  last  appearance.  Allowing  that  impregna- 
tion occurred  at  the  intermenstrual  period,  this  would  make  the  gestato 
309  days ;  or  assuming  that  impregnation  did  not  occur  until  twenty-eifht 
days  from  the  date  of  the  last  menstruation,  this  would  make  the  penod 
295  days,  or  forty-two  weeks  and  one  day.  Murphy  furnished  some  facts 
in  reference  to  this  subject.  Out  of  182  cases,  in  which  special  enquiiiei 
were  made  of  the  women,  the  deliveries  took  place  from  the  date  of  the 
last  appearance  of  the  menses  at  the  following  periods  in  weeks.  The 
details  ai*e  given  in  his  '  Rep.  of  the  Obstet.  Practice  of  Univ.  Coll.  Hoep. 
for  1844 '  :— 

.  25 

.  32 

.  25 

.  W 

.  9 

.  11 

The  most  protracted  of  the  cases  in  his  table  was  No.  182 ;  where  the 
period  of  gestation  was  329  days,  or,  deducting  twenty-eight  days  (the  asoe^ 
tained  menstrual  interval),  301  days,  or  forty- three  weeks — i.e,  three  weeks 
beyond  the  usual  period.  Hedrich  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  whom  he 
attended  in  her  iirst  labour,  who  was  delivered  on  the  309th  day  after 
intercourse.  (*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.'  July  1845.)  Beck  reports  a  casein 
which  gestation  was  alleged  to  liave  been  protracted  to  313  days,  or  fortj* 
four  weeks  and  five  days ;  and  Mui*phy  describes  two  cases  which  ftfl 
under  his  own  observation,  in  one  of  which  gestation  was  carried  to  31i 
and  in  the  other  to  324  days.  (*  Obstet.  Rep.'  1844.)  He  subsequently  net 
with  a  third  case,  in  which,  making  due  allowance  for  all  the  usual  soaroeB 
of  error  in  the  calculation,  gestation  occupied  a  period  of  323  days.    Power 


In  the  33rd  week 

• 

5 

In  the  40th  week  . 

„       34th 

3 

41st     „      . 

„       36th 

G 

42nd    „      . 

„     3;th 

11 

43rd    „      . 

„      38th 

12 

44th    „      . 

„      39th 

(9  months)   . 

24 

_  _     • 

45th    „      . 
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ported  in  his  work  on  '  Human  Pregnancy,'  a  case  in  wHicli  gestation  is 
id  to  have  extended  to  325  days. 

The  wife  of  a  labourer  who  went  to  America  on  May  6th,  1864,  was  con- 
ed on  March  24ith,  1865 — i.e.  322  days  after  the  departure  of  her  husband. 
16  woman  had  already  borne  four  or  five  children,  and  her  character  was 
iformly  good.  The  infant  was  mature  and  well-formed,  the  mother  a 
igile,  delicate  person,  and  was  suckling  a  child  when  her  husband 
!t  her.     Was  this  the  child  of  the  husband  ?      On   being  informed 

the  facts,  the  man  said  he  was  willing  to  give  his  wife  the  benefit 

any  reasonable  doubt,  but  otherwise  he  would  not  return  home,  or 
knowledge  the  child  as  his.  As  this  case  did  not  exclude  a  possible 
t  of  adultery,  the  opinion  given  was  adverse  to  the  claim  of  legitimacy. 
lien  the  cases  involve  such  unusually  long  periods  of  gestation,  we  must 
ok  with  great  suspicion  on  all  the  alleged  facts.  We  must  take  nothing 
r  granted.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  this  woman  had  had  inter- 
mrae  with  some  man  about]  June  20th,  1864,  than  that  this  child  was 
egotten  by  the  husband  in  the  month  of  May  previously.  According 
)  the  observations  of  Murphy  and  others  the  time  is  not  impossible, 
at  unless  the  facts]  absolutely  exclude  subsequent  intercourse,  the  case 
HDves  nothing  as  to  protracted  gestation.  A  healthy  woman,  set.  36, 
tated  that  she  expected  her  confinement  to  take  place  in  Sept.  1856.  The 
nenses  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  Dec.  1855,  and  she  qaickened  in  the 
3eguming  of  April,  1856.  About  the  middle  of  Sept.  {i.e.  on  the  283rd 
laj,  dating  from  the  last  menstruation),  Chattaway  was  summoned  to 
attend  her,  and  he  found  her  labouring  under  severe  Silse  pains  ;  there  was 
iko  a  discharge  of  mucus  tinged  with  blood.  The  case  went  on  until  Nov. 
IMi,  1856,  when  the  patient  was  delivered  of  a  female  child  of  the  average 
sbe.  It  would  thus  appear,  according  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  calculation, 
ha,t  deducting  twenty-eight  days  from  the  last  appearance  of  the  menses, 
gestation  was  protracted  in  this  instance  to  330  days,  or  forty-seven  weeks 
md  one  day.  Carey  has  reported  (*  Lancet,'  1873,  1,  p.  293)  the  case  of  a 
Knmipara,  set.  32,  Avhose  gestation  extended,  as  he  believed,  to  350  days. 
Riis  was,  however,  a  matter  of  inference  from  circumstances  which  might 
dmit  of  another  interpretation. 

These  cases,  assuming  the  facts  to  have  been  correctly  observed  and 
cported,  meet  the  objections  taken  to  the  medical  evidence  in  the  Grardner 
i^eenge  case.  All  women  may  not  have  such  unusually  prbti-acted  preg- 
umdes — indeed,  it  is  well  ascertained  that  no  two  women  are  alike  in  this 
respect,  and  that  two  successive  pregnancies  in  the  same  woman  are  rarely 
like  in  duration.  Then,  again,  some  medical  men  may  not  have  met  with 
iiotracted  cases ;  but  the  fact  being  clearly  ascertained,  must  be  accepted, 
unless  we  doubt  the  credibility  of  reportei-s,  well  qualified  to  observe 
i^d  having  no  conceivable  motive  to  misrepresent  the  medical  facts 
rhich  came  before  them.  The  advocates  of  a  fixed  and  limitable  period 
iffer  from  each  other  by  a  space  of  at  least  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  each 
vist  either  take  his  own  experience  for  the  final  decision  of  this  question, 
p  it  must  be  allowed  that  men  of  equal  powers  of  observation  and  ex- 
erience  with  themselves,  have  met  with  cases  which  have  gone  beyond 
leir  own  fluctuating  limits. 

Protracted  cases  of  gestation  are  always  open  to  the  objection,  either 
Uit  the  menstrual  function  may  have  been  suspended  fix>m  some  hidden 
lorbid  cause,  one  or  two  months  before  the  actual  date  of  conception,  or 
lat  there  may  have  been  some  error  in  the  calculation  by  which  the  period 
»  been  determined.  If,  however,  the  objection  be  admitted  under  these 
ixmmstances,  it  would  be  only  equally  just  to  admit  that  in  any  given 
se  the  ordinary  and  so-called  fixed  period,  calculated  from  the  cessation  of 
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menstruation,  is  based  on  a  fallaej.  The  menstmal  function  may  bav 
accidentally  ceased,  or  continued  for  several  intervals  after  conception,  m 
thns  a  corresponding  change  shonld  be  made  in  fixing  the  ordinary  peTio( 
of  g^tation.  This  view  of  the  question  implies  that  no  reliance  can  b 
placed  on  the  date  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses  as  evidence  of  the  actai 
duration  of  pregnancy,  whether  natural,  premature,  or  protracted.  Hick 
met  with  a  case  in  which  the  pregnancy  of  a  woman  appeared  to  be  pre 
tracted  to  between  twelve  and  thirteen  months.  There  was  every  reason  t 
believe  that  this  woman  had  become  pregnant  during  the  absence  of  tli 
menses,  their  suspension  having  taken  place  some  time  before  intercoune 
and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  explanation  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  allege 
pi'otracted  gestation. 

The  cessation  of  the  menstrual  discharge  must  be  either  taken  c 
rejected  altogether  as  evidence  :  if  taken,  we  have  no  right,  in  alleged  pn 
tracted  cases,  to  refer  the  suppression  to  disease,  for  the  sake  of  shortemn 
the  period,  when  in  ordinary-  cases  we  do  not  refer  its  continuance  \ 
disease,  because  this  would  tend  to  lengthen  it :  if  rejected,  it  would  be  i 
the  highest  degree  unjust  not  to  give  to  a  claimant  the  beneficial  presnm] 
tion  of  his  ha\'ing  been  bom  legitimate,  when  the  cases  adduced  in  evideni 
against  his  claim  are  actually  based  upon  a  precisely  similar  mode  < 
calculation. 

It  is  difficult  to  admit  that  all  the  protracted  cases  recorded  by  differei 
observers  have  depended  upon  mistakes  being  made  in  the  calculation  * 
the  period,  since  this  calculation  is  based  upon  the  same  principles  as  tho 
adopted  in  cases  of  ordinary  pi'eg^ancy.  Hence,  if  there  is  a  mistake  : 
the  one  case,  there  would  be  in  the  other :  if  an  error  in  the  exceptio 
there  would  be  an  error  in  the  rule.  Either  the  average  term  of  pregnam 
is  wrongly  calculated  by  most  accoucheurs  at  the  thirty-eighth  or  fortiei 
week,  or  it  is  rightly  calculated  to  extend  occasionally  to  the  foHy-fouH 
or,  admitting  these  protracted  cases,  to  the  forty-sixth  week.  But,  en 
setting  aside  the  obvious  answer  to'an  objection  of  this  nature^  some  of  tl 
cases  observed  were  instances  of  impregnation  from  a  single  intercoun 
and,  making  due  allowance  for  the  interval  for  conception,  the  gener 
inference  would  not  be  affected,  and  no  fallacy  would  have  arisen  in  sni 
eases  of  protraction  from  mistakes  dependent  on  the  cessation  of  menstm 
tion. 

Borne  instructive  papers  on  this  subject  were  published  by  Be» 
('Lancet,  Sept.  3  and  10,  1853,  pp.  205  and  235.)  The  conclusioni  i 
which  he  arrived  are  decidedly  adverse  to  the  views  of  Murphy  regardin 
the  great  duration  of  pregnancy.  He  states  that  an  accidental  arrest  < 
the  menstmal  discharge  may  take  place  for  three,  four,  or  many  succeanv 
periods,  while  impregpiation  may  have  occurred  at  any  time  during  tbi 
suspension.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  calculation  based  on  thedai 
of  the  suspension  of  the  discharge  would,  of  course,  be  erroneous ;  and*tb* 
number  of  days  which  elapse  after  the  last  menstmal  appearance  is  not 
therefore,  any  proof  oi  the  real  extent  of  gestation  in  otherwise  doubtfo 
cases.'  In  one  case  which  he  reports,  labour  occurred  294  days  after  men 
struation,  but  278  days  after  intercourse ;  in  a  second,  287  days  iftei 
menstruation,  but  276  days  after  intercourse ;  in  a  third,  281  days  «ft« 
menstruation,  but  277  days  after  intercourse ;  and  in  a  fourth,  ^  cbp 
after  menstruation,  but  279  only  from  the  earliest  possible  time  of  conc^ 
tion  (intercourse).  It  will  be  perceived  that  while  the  dates  from  inter 
course  varied  slightly,  those  from  menstruation  varied  considerably.  ^ ' 
case  reported  by  Montgomery,  the  last  menstruation  was  on  Oct  18tb 
Impregnation  (intercourse  ?)  took  place  on  Nov.  10th,  and  partnrito 
followed  on  Aug.  17th.     The  inter\'al  between  intercourse  and  parfcurititf 
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18  thus  280  days,  and  between  the  last  menstruation  and  parturition  it 
m  abont  ihree  weeks  more — ^namely,  303  days. 

Beid's  conclnsions,  derived  from  numerous  facts  and  cases,  represent 
B  views  of  an  experienced  observer  on  this  much-disputed  question. 
ley  are — '  1.  The  duration  of  pregnancy  is  not  altogether  a  fixed  period : 
varies  somewhat  in  the  human  female,  as  it  does  in  the  lower  orders  of 
limals.  2.  This  deviation,  however,  is  not  to  any  great  extent :  the  only 
niain  data  of  calculation  are  those  dependent  on  the  hwwn  twie  of  conce- 
rn (of  intercourse  ?),  3.  The  average  duration  of  the  pregnant  state,  when 
alciJated  from  this  event,  is  about  275  days,  or  it  may  have  a  range  of 
rom  270  to  280  days.  4.  There  is  no  full  or  satisfactoiy  evidence  of  gesta- 
aon  having  been  prolonged  beyond  293  days.  5.  The  French  Code, 
which  allows  300  days,  may  be  r^arded  as  liberal.  6.  The  menstrual 
period  must  generally  serve  as  our  guide  in  default  of  some  exact  know- 
ledge :  it  is,  however,  often  fallacious,  and  is  only  a  means  of  approximation 
to  uie  probable  time  of  parturition.  7.  The  fortieth  week  after  the  last 
sppeaiance  of  the  menses  is  the  most  likely  period,  and  the  forty-first  week 
the  next.' 

Duncan  (*  Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  1854,  v.  9,  p.  230)  draws  the  following 
<!(mclQ8ion8  regarding  the  duration  of  pregnancy: — 1.  That  the  interval 
Iwtween  conception  and  parturition  (the  i-eal  duration  of  pregnancy)  has 
i»t  been  exactly  ascertained  in  any  case.  2.  That  the  average  interval 
ktiween  insemination  (intercourse)  and  parturition  (commonly  called  the 
Awtion  of  pregnancy)  is  from  275  to  278  days.  3.  That  the  average 
intervals  between  the  end  of  menstruation  and  parturition  have  no  standai'd 
kngth,  but  vary  within  certain  limits.  4.  That  while  absolute  proof  of  the 
proknigation  of  real  pregnancy  beyond  its  usual  limits  is  still  deficient, 
tbere  is  evidence  to  establish  the  probability  that  it  may  be  protracted 
iKjond  such  limits  to  the  extent  of  three  or  even  four  weeks. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Beid,  that  he  admits 
^  sanation  of  23  days,  i.e.  from  270  days  (the  shortest  period)  to  293  days, 
^  loi^^est  known  to  himself  from  a  single  intercourse.  (See  p.  239.) 
'Hiere  appears  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  variation  should  not  be 
even  gpreater  than  that  which  is  here  assigned,  and  why  the  duration  of 
pregnancy  might  not  extend  occasionally  to  296  and  even  to  301  days.  It 
u  merely  a  question  of  *  individual  experience.  An  accoucheur  who 
admitted  a  variation  of  23  days,  and  who  had  known  gestation  to  be  pro- 
tneted  to  the  293rd  day  after  intercourse,  would  hesitate  to  pronounce  a 
diild  illegitimate  merely  because  it  had  been  bom  on  the  296th  or  the 
300th  day  after  the  possible  access  of  the  husband.  Duncan  places  his 
Image  from  one  set  of  cases  at  275  days,  and  from  another  set  at  278  days ; 
bat  he  allows  that  gestation  may  be  extended  four  weeks  beyond  these 
^ts.  Taking  the  shortest  period  and  adding  to  it  28  days,  this  would 
Qutke  a  possible  extension  of  gestation  to  303  days,  or  forty-three  weeks 
ind  two  days.  There  is  no  doubt  a  limit  to  gestation,  but  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  fix  it ;  hence  we  find  obstetric  writers  of  repute  adopting  periods 
^liich  have  no  point  of  agreement  among  themselves.  Some  stop  short  at 
280  days ;  others,  like  Beid,  fix  the  maximum  yet  known  at  293  days ; 
ikfurphy  allows  from  his  experience  at  least  324  days;  and  Meigs  con- 
odera  that  gestation  may  be  continued  to  twelve  months,  or  365  days. 
''Obstet.  the  Science  and  the  Art,'  1849,  p.  194.)  The  fact  is,  the  term  has 
lot  yet  been  fixed  even  approximately  by  medical  science :  hence,  in  a 
lispnted  case,  other  circumstances  must  be  looked  to  in  order  to  lead  a 
V>art  of  Law  to  a  safe  decision.  It  is  at  present  hopeless  to  reconcile  the 
onflicting  medical  opinions  which  exist  on  the  subject  of  the  duration  of 
regnancy  in  the  human  female.     There  is,  indeed,  only  one  point  on 
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which  all  modem  obsen-ers  agree,  namely,  that  the  period  eamiot  be 
limited  to  a  certain  number  of  days,  but  that  it  is  liable  to  variation  accord- 
ing to  circnmstances  but  little  understood. 

It  has  already  been  observed  (ante,  p.  242)  that  the  date  of  interconrae 
does  not  fnmish  us  with  the  date  of  conception,  and  according  to  some 
authorities  all  evidence  connected  with  the  function  of  menstruation  is 
untrustworthy.     In  spite  of  these  objections,  the  menstrual  period  must 
generally  serve  as  a  guide  in  default  of  more  certain  criteria.     It  is,  how- 
ever, a  curious  fact  that  the  date  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses  is  taken  by 
some  physicians  as  a  guide  (in  married  life  >nth  constant  intercourse),  so 
long  as  gestation  does  not  extend  beyond  280  days ;  while,  supposing  it  to 
extend  to  300  days,  they  will  assume  that  some  other  cause  than  pregnincy 
must  have  led  to  an  earlier  suppression,  and  thus  to  an  error  in  the  calcula- 
tion.    There  may  be  no  more  e^ndence  6f  suppression  from  a  morbid  cause 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  and  the  period  of  280  days  may  therefoiv 
be  as  much  based  on  error  as  the  period  of  300  days.     It  is  strange  that 
writers,  who  adopt  this  mode  of  making  facts  square  with  a  foi-egone  con- 
clusion, do  not  perceive  that  they  must,  in  fairness,  either  reject  altogether 
the  evidence  derived  from  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  or  admit  it  adversely 
to  their  own  views,  in  cases  in  which  the  facts  connected  with  the  cessation 
have  been  as  carefully  obser\'ed  and  recorded  by  others  as  by  themselves. 

Period  of  gestation  not  fixed  by  law, — In  all  cases  of  contested  legitimacy, 
the  question  respecting  the  duration  of  gestation,  when  it  arises,  is  lelb 
entirely  open   by  the  English  law.     The  French  law  allows   300  days* 
and  the  Prussian  law  301  days ;  but  no  period  has  been  fixed  by  Englisb 
jurists  within  which,  or  beyond  which,  a  child,  if  bom  in  wedlock,  will 
be  presumed  to  be  illegitimate.     The  decision  of  a  Court  of  Law  would 
be  founded,  qtuxid  the  duration  of  pregnancy,  on  the  opinions  of  experts 
selected  for  the  occasion,  and   each  case  would  be  decided  on  its  owi» 
merits.      Precedents    can  have  but  little  influence  on  these  occasions- 
because  a  Court  may  think  fit  to  pronounce  illegfitimate,  on  non-medical 
grounds,  a  child  bom  in  the  thirty-eighth   week   of  gestation,   while  it- 
may  decide  that  another  was  legitimate  tliat  had  been  bom  in  the  forty- 
third  week.      By  some  law  authorities  forty  weeks  (or  280  days),  and 
by  others  forty- three  weeks  (or  301  daj-s),  have  been  taken  as  the  nUimum 
iempiis  parieiidi;   but  as  the  period  of  human  gestation  is  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  any  legal  dictum,  it  is  not  the  custom  of  Courts  to  act  upon  this 
as  a  rule.     Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  in  some  extreme  cases  that  the  law  maj 
fairly  intei-pose,  and  pronounce  for  a  reasonable  limit.     In  the  case  of 
Gotterall  v.   Cotterall  (Consistory   CouH,  July,  1847),  a  child  was  bom 
during  the  marriage,  and  the  husband  proceeded  against  the  wife  lor  a 
divorce  on  the  ground  of  adultery.     The  main  proof  was  based  on  the  M 
that  in  order  to  have  been  the  child  of  the  husl^nd,  it  must  have  been  bom 
after  twelve  months'  gestation.     The  husband  left  his  wife  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  was  absent  for  that  period  of  time  without  possibility  of  access. 
The  judge   (Lushington),   without   entering  into  the  question  of  pro- 
tracted gestation,  upon  pi*oof  of  this  allegation,  at  once  pronounced  for  tbe 
divorce.     Such  a  duration  of  pregnancy  is  not  supported  by  any  kno^ 
facts,  and  is  altop^ether  opposed  to  medical  probability.     In  an  affiliatioa 
case  at  the  Thames  Police  Court  (Oct.  1857),  pi-oof  was  afforded  tbat  the 
putative  father  had  been  absent  from  England  eleven  months  and  six  days 
before  the  child  was  born,  and  on  this  evidence  the  case  was  at  once  dis- 
miflsed.     A  husband  and  wife  had  parted  on  Jan.  23rd,  1858,  the  husband 
going  to  the  West  Indies.     A  child  was  bom  on  Dec.  29th  following,  »«*• 
339  days  (or  forty-eight  weeks  and  three  days)  from  the  time  at  whicb 
the  husband  parted  from  the  wife.     The  child  died,  and  a  claim  was  made 
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a  life-insnrance  society  for  a  sum  of  money  alleged  to  be  due  to  the 
rents  on  account  of  this  child.  The  society  refused  payment,  on  the 
mind  that  the  child  was  illegitimate.  The  author's  opinion  was  adverse 
the  claim  :  the  length  of  the  alleged  gestation,  and  the  state  of  the  child 
icm  bom,  were  deemed  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  was  not  the  child  of  the 
afaand. 

In  AndeHon  v.  Oibhs  (1834),  it  was  decided  that  a  child  bom  ten 
ontha  (or  about  forty-tvjo  weeks)  after  intercourse  with  the  husband 
M  legitimate.  A  verdict  had  been  already  returned  establishing  the 
igitimacy  of  the  plaintiff;  and  an  attempt  was  now  made  to  set  this 
flide,  amiong  other  grounds,  upon  the  plea  that  the  offspring  was  illegiti- 
naie,  because  it  had  been  bom  at  so  long  a  period  after  possible  access. 
U  appeared  that  the  mother  of  the  plaintiff,  for  some  time  before  and  at 
the  period  of  the  birth,  had  been  living  in  adulterous  intercourse ;  and  that 
about  ten  months  before  the  birth  of  this  child  she  had  had  a  private  inter- 
view with  her  husband,  when  it  was  assumed  that  there  had  been  access, 
bat  the  parties  did  not  meet  afterwards.  Before  the  adultery,  they  had 
lired  together  two  years  without  having  had  issue ;  and  in  the  present 
iniiance  the  child  was  bom  after  a  period  of  forty-two  weeks — facts  which 
were  considered  to  establish  its  illegitimacy.  The  opinions  of  Clarke 
and  other  medical  men  were  adduced  at  the  trial,  and  these  limited  the 
extreme  period  of  gestation  to  forty  weeks ;  but  they  at  the  same  time 
declared  that  the  subject  was  involved  in  great  uncertainty.  The  Yice- 
Cbaiioellor  considered  that  the  jury  at  the  trial  had  given  a  proper  verdict 
by  finding  for  the  plaintiff's  legitimacy.  The  jury  were  not  to  decide  by 
whom  the  child  had  been  begotten^  but  whether  it  could  hy  any  possibility 
be  the  child  of  the  husband.  With  respect  to  the  period  of  gestation,  there 
was  no  difficulty.  Clarke,  and  other  authorities,  confessed  that  the 
ntiect  was  involved  in  darkness  and  mystery,  and  that  the  Faculty 
<rf  Medicine  knew  nothing  certain  about  it.  There  was  no  positive  evi- 
dence as  to  the  exact  day  on  which  the  child  was  bom,  nor  on  which  the 
interview  between  the  husband  and  wife  took  place :  therefore  this  would 
*lk)w  of  the  period  of  gestation  being  reduced  to  about  forty-two  weeks,  or 
W  The  legitimacy  of  the  plaintiff  was  in  his  opinion  legally  established. 
From  this  case  it  will  be  seen  that  a  child  may  be  affiliated  on  the  husband, 
ahhoiigh  the  wife  may  be  living  at  the  same  time  in  adulterous  intercourse 
with  another  person. 

Few  trials  in  relation  to  legitimacy  have  excited  more  attention  among 
jurists  than  the  Ckirdner  Peerage  case,  which  came  before  the  House  of 
^Ards  in  1825.  A  full  account  of  the  medical  evidence  was  published 
ty  Lyall.  ('Med.  Evid.  in  Grardner  Peerage  case,'  1827.)  Alan  Legge 
wdner,  the  son  of  Lord  Grai'dner  by  his  second  wife,  petitioned  to  have 
big  name  inscribed  as  a  peer  on  the  Parliament  Roll.  The  peerage  was, 
Wever,  claimed  by  another  person,  Henry  Fenton  Jadis  alias  Gardner, 
who  alleged  that  he  was  the  son  of  Lord  Gardner  by  his  first  and  sub- 
Kqnently  divorced  wife.  It  was  contended  that  the  latter  son  was  illegiti- 
loate ;  and  in  order  to  establish  this  point,  the  evidence  adduced  was  partly 
nedical  and  partly  moral.  Lady  Gardner,  the  mother  of  the  alleged 
Ilegitimate  child,  parted  from  her  husband,  on  board  of  his  ship,  on  Jan. 
K)th,  1802.  Lord  Gardner  went  to  the  West  Indies,  and  did  not  again  see 
lie  wife  until  July  11th  following.  The  child  whose  legitimacy  was 
lisputed,  was  born  on  Dec.  8th  of  that  year.  Therefore  the  plain  medical 
uestion,  taking  the  extreme  view,  was  whether  a  child  born  811  days 
forty-four  weeks  and  three  days,  from  Jan.  to  Dec),  or  150  days  (twenty - 
ne  weeks  and  three  days,  from  July  to  Dec.)  after  possible  intercourse, 
)uld  be  the  child  of  the  husband.  Lord  Gardner.     If  these  questions  were 
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answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  it  followed  that  this  most  have  been  either 
a  premature  or  a  protracted  birth.  There  was  no  pretence  that  it  was  a 
prematai*e  case,  the  child  having  been  mature  when  bom.  The  qnestion 
then  was  reduced  to  this — ^Was  this  alleged  protracted  gestation  of  311 
days  consistent  with  medical  experience  ?  The  principal  obstetric  prac- 
titioners in  the  kingdom  were  examined  on  this  point.  Their  evidenoe 
was  conflicting,  but  a  majority  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  natural  gesta- 
tion might  be  protracted  to  a  period  which  would  certainly  cover  the  birth 
of  the  alleged  illegitimate  child.  On  the  moral  side  of  the  question,  it  was 
clearly  proved  that  Lady  Gaixiner,  after  the  departure  of  her  husband,  was 
living  in  open  adulterous  intercourse  with  a  Mr.  Jadis ;  and  on  this  ground 
Lord  Gurdner  obtained  a  divorce  from  her  after  his  return.  He  subse- 
quently married  a  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  the  claimant,  Alan  Legge 
Gardner.  It  was  contended  that  the  other  claimant  was  really  the  son  of 
Lady  Gardner  by  Mr.  Jadis.  The  decision  of  the  House  was  that  this 
claimant  was  illegitimate,  and  that  the  title  should  descend  to  the  son  of 
the  second  Lady  Gardner.  The  decision  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
based  on  moi*al  circumstances :  for  had  not  the  first  Lady  Gardner  been 
living  in  adultery  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  departure,  it  is  highlj 
probable,  from  the  medical  evidence  bearing  strongly  that  way,  that  the 
legitimacy  of  the  child  would  have  been  admitted.  Again,  supposing 
the  child  had  been  bom  two  or  three  weeks  earlier,  the  question  would 
have  resolved  itself  into  this : — Who  had  begotten  the  child — ^the  husband 
or  the  adulterer?  This  could  not  have  been  decided,  and  then,  pro- 
bably, as  in  the  more  recent  case  of  Anderton  v.  Oibhs  (p.  263),  the  role 
of  law  would  have  pronounced  the  husband  to  have  been  the  father. 
Morally  speaking,  the  decision  could  not  be  impugned,  but  medicBllj 
speaking  it  assumed  that  gestation  could  never  be  protracted  to  the 
811th  day  after  probable  intercourse.  Considering  that  conception  is 
not  necessarily  the  immediate  i^esult  of  intercourse  (p.  243),  and  that 
we  have  no  data  for  fixing  the  precise  time  of  its  occurrence,  this 
decision  could  hardly  be  supported  on  medical  grounds.  We  should  not 
be  justified  in  affirming  that  every  child  bom  forty-four  weeks  and  three 
days  after  the  opportunity  of  intercourse  with  the  husband  was  ex  neea- 
sitate  rei  an  illegitimate  child.  Of  the  seventeen  medical  experts  exammed 
on  this  occasion,  five  suppoi'ted  the  opinion  that  the  duration  of  human 
pregnancy  was  limited  to  about  nine  calendar  months,  i.e.  from  thirty-nine 
to  forty  weeks,  or  from  273  to  280  days — or,  strictly  speaking,  from  270  to 
280  days  ;  one  of  the  witnesses,  indeed,  said  from  265  to  280  days.  These 
witnesses,  of  course,  gave  a  negative  to  the  possibility  that  Henry  Fenton 
Jadis  alias  Gardner  could  have  been  the  product  of  311  days*  gestation. 
On  the  other  side,  of  twelve  medical  men  who  seemed  to  agree  respecting 
the  above-mentioned  period  as  the  natural  term  of  gestation,  the  greater 
number  maintained  the  possibilitif  of  pregnancy  being  protracted  to  nine 
and  a  half,  ten,  or  even  eleven  calendar  months,  and  of  course  to  311  dajs 
— the  alleged  term  of  gestation,  at  which  the  counter-claimant  was  bom— 
and  they  thus  admitted  the  possibility  that  H.  F.  Jadis  alia^  Gardner 
might  be  a  ten  and  a  half  months'  child.  (Lyall's  *  Med.  £vid.  on  the  Dnift- 
tion  of  Pregnancy,'  Ac.,  p.  8.) 

In  the  following  case  (Luscombe  v.  PrettyjoJm,  Elxeter  Sum.  Ass.  1840) 
a  period  of  less  than  300  days — the  time  allowed  by  the  laws  of  Fi«n<» 
and  Prussia — was  i^presented  as  falling  beyond  a  time  at  which  a  child 
could  be  legitimately  bom.  An  action  was  brought  against  the  defendant 
by  a  farmer,  to  recover  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter's  services. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  defendant  had  seduced  her,  and  that  she  ir^ 
delivered  of  a  child,  of  which  he  was  the  father.    He  denied  that  the  child 
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18  his,  among  other  reasons,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  bom  299  days  (or 
rty-two  weeks  and  five  days)  after  intercourse.  No  medical  evidence  was 
lied  to  show  that  gestation  might  be  thus  far  protracted.  The  jury 
bomed  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  thereby  pronouncing  an  opinion,  which 
borne  out  by  medical  experience,  that  the  defendant  might  have  been  the 
iher  of  the  child,  sA^ough.  forty-two  weeks  and  five  days  had  elapsed  since 
9  last  access.     ('  Lancet,'  Aug.  1840.) 

In  a  well-marked  instance  of  gestation  from  a  single  intercourse,  noticed 
'  Beidy  the  interval  was  293  days ;  and  by  referring  to  the  cases  of  Bigby 
d  ICeniman,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  periods  of  gestation  from  a  single 
beroonrse  have  varied  to  a  much  gi*eater  degree  than  the  two  here  placed 
comparison  (p.  240).    The  following  case  was  tried  in  the  United  States 

1844  (The  Commonwealth  v.  Parter,  Cambria  county.  Pa.).  The  facts 
sre  somewhat  similar : — The  defendant  was  indicted  for  fornication  and 
stardy.  The  prosecutrix,  aged  23,  stated  that  she  had  had  intercourse 
th  the  defendant  on  Sept.  24th,  1842,  and  with  no  other  person  before 
subsequently.     She  was  delivered  of  a  child  on  Aug.  7th,  1843,  i,e,  after 

7  days,  or  forty-five  weeks  and  two  days*  gestation;  and  she  swore  that  the 
lendant  was  the  father  of  the  child.  The  menses  ceased  about  three 
aeks  after  intercourse,  and  they  only  appeared  again  slightly  about  five 
eeks  before  the  child  was  born.  At  this  time  she  had  pains,  which  con- 
aaed  more  or  less  until  her  delivery.  She  first  knew  that  she  was  pregnant 
iree  or  four  weeks  after  intercourse.  The  defence  was  that,  from  the 
Bfiod  of  time  which  had  elapsed,  the  defendant  could  not  have  been  the 
itiier  of  the  child.  He  therefore  merely  proved  his  absence,  and  that  he 
id  not  return  until  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  No  evidence  was  adduced 
0  impeach  the  character  or  conduct  of  the  woman.  It  was  proved  that  she 
tad  always  borne  a  good  reputation,  and  that  she  had  been  seduced  by 
ihe  defendant  under  a  promise  of  marriage.  Bodrigue  deposed  that,  in  a 
nactioe  of  nineteen  years,  he  had  attended  some  hundreds  of  cases  of  mid- 
nfery,  and  the  longest  period  of  gestation  which  he  had  known  was  ten 
wnihs.  He  considered  the  pains  described  by  prosecutrix  to  have  been 
iie  commencing  pains  of  labour.  The  Court  charged  the  jury  strongly  in 
^vonr  of  the  medical  testimony  on  protracted  gestation,  and  they  returned 
^  Terdict  of  guilty,  thereby  finding  that  the  defendant  was  the  father  of 
b child.  It  transpired  that  a  wife  of  one  of  the  jurymen  had  during  one 
n«gnancy  gone  ten  months.  (*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc'  Oct.  1845,  p.  388.) 
^rigne,  who  reports  this  trial,  states  that  a  case  subsequently  came  to 

08  knowledge  in  which  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  gestation  had  con- 
Qiiied  for  a  period  of  320  days. 

It  would  appear  that  the  question  of  protracted  gestation  is  frequently 
used  in  the  United  States  under  these  circumstances.  Another  case  of 
utardy  {The  Commonwealth  v.  Hooner)  was  tried  in  1846,  in  which  the 
Ileged  duration  of  pregnancy  must  have  been  313  days,  or  forty-four 
edks  and  five  days.  The  prosecutrix  deposed  that  she  had  had  intercourse 
(th  the  defendant  on  March  23rd,  1845,  and  not  subsequently — a  fact 
tablished  by  the  evidence;  and  the  child,  a  large  healthy  male,  was 
Dved  to  have  been  bom  on  Jan.  30th,  1846.  Twelve  obstetric  physicians 
}(re  examined  on  this  trial.  Some  regarded  it  as  possible,  but  not  pro- 
ble,  that  gestation  might  be  so  protracted  as  to  reach  313  days ;  various 
^ical  works  were  quoted  on  the  subject.  The  Court  charged  the  jury 
it,  although  unusual  and  improbable,  this  length  of  gestation  was  not 
possible ;  and  they  returned  a  verdict  finding  that  the  defendant  was  the 
her  of  the  child.  C  ^^^'  Med.  Press,'  4th  Nov.  1846,  p.  296.)  In  the 
e  of  Dyson  v.  Dyson,  (Vice-Chanc.  Court,  Feb.  18,  1852),  it  was  proved 
it  the  husband  left  his  wife  in  Madeiitt  in  Feb.  1849,  that  she  returned 
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to  England  in  Angnst  following,  and  that  the  child  whose  Intimacy  was^ 
contested  was  bom  on  Jan.  8th,  1850.  It  was  contended  that  this  was  a 
case  of  protracted  gestation ;  and  the  e\ddence  of  several  medical  men,  tc^ 
the  efPect  that  gestation  might  be  protracted  to  330  or  even  336  days,  irafr 
quoted  in  support  of  this  view ;  in  this  instance  there  was  a  period  of  336 
days.  The  Vice-Chancellor,  having  referred  to  the  Gkrdner  Peerage  case,, 
declined  to  make  a  deci*ee  in  favour  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  plaintiff. 
('Legal  Examiner/  Feb.  21,  1852.) 

In  Benouf  v.  Ede^i  (Q-B.  Feb.  1870),  an  action  was  brought  by  a 
milliner  against  defendant   for  seduction.      The  plaintiff   and  defendant 
met  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  and  it  was  admitted  that  an   intimacj 
had  existed  between  them.     The  defendant  left  the  island  on  April  Idtb, 
1867,  and  did  not  i*etum  to  it.     The  plaintiff  was  delivered  of  a  child 
on  Feb.  15th,   1868,  i.e.  307  days,  or  forty-four  weeks  minus  one  day, 
after  the  departui*e  of  the  defendant.  There  was  no  evidence  that  plaintiff,^ 
either  before  or  subsequently,  had  had  connection  with  any  other  person. 
On  the  part  of  defendant,  it  was  contended  that  he  could  not  possibly  have 
been  the  father  of  the  child,  seeing  that,  if  so,  there  must  have  been  a 
period  of  gestation  of  over  300  days,  which  it  was  contended  was  physicilly 
impossible.     Upon  this  point  two  physicians  were  called   on  each  side. 
Tanner  and  Clark,  for  the  plaintiff,  declai'ed  that  though  275  days  was  the 
usual  period  of  gestation,  they  had  known  cases  of  297  or  300  days ;  and 
there  were  in  medical  books  cases  of  still  longer  periods.     On  the  other 
hand,  Tyler  Smith  and  Barnes  were  called,  and  stated  that  in  their  hdief 
the  eminent  of  medical  opinion  ran  now  strongly  in  an  opposite  directionr 
and  went  to  nari'ow  rather  than  extend  the  limits  of  possible  gestatbn; 
and  though  they  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible that  the  period  should  extend  to  300  days,  they  believed  it  so- 
impix)bable  as  to  be  practically  inci'edible.     On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  a 
case  lately  decided  was  quoted  to  show  that,  even  although  the  child  was 
not  the  defendant's,  yet  if  he  had  incited  the  girl  to  leave  her  mother's 
itx)f,  and  then  seduced  her,  the  mother  was  entitled  to  recover.     The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  agreed  in  this,  and  directed  the  jury  that  the  main  issne  did 
not  turn  upon  the  medical  evidence,  for  that  only  went  to  probabilities,  bnt 
on  all  the  probabilities  of  the  case.   A  verdict  was  returned  for  the  plaintit 
with  damages.     The  medical  witnesses  on  both  sides  agreed  that  gestation 
might  be  protracted  to  the  extent  which  would  have  made  the  defendant 
the  father  of  this  child. 

In  extra-uterine  pregnancy  the  foetus  may  be  carried  for  many  yeart. 
Craddock  relates  a  case,  in  which  gestation  was  thus  protracted  for  twentv- 
two  years.     ('  Phil.  Med.  Exam.'  May,  1846,  p.  286.) 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  foregoing  cases  and  remarks,  that  in  these  suits 
of  contested  legitimacy,  the  general  practice  consists  in  establishing  tbe 
possibility  of  access  on  the  pai't  of  the  husband  ;  when  this  is  proved,  the 
medical  question  arises,  whether  the  term  of  gestation  falls  within  the  limits 
assigned  by  the  best  medical  experience.  In  two  instances,  children  hare 
been  pronounced  legitimate,  which  were  bom,  the  one  in  forty-one  weeks 
and  three  days,  and  the  other  in  forty-one  weeks  and  four  days,  after  the 
death  of  the  husband.     Legitimacy  has  been  allowed  where  gestation  ^v*s 

robably  protracted  to  the  forfy-fhird  week  {Anderton  v.  Gihbs^  1854,  p.  263). 

n  the  United  States,  a  decision  in  favour  of  paternity  has  been  made  in  a 
case  in  which  gestation  extended  to  forty-five  weeks  and  two  days  {Cwm^ 
wealth  V.  Porter^  p.  265).  Legitimacy  has  been  disallowed  in  the  English 
Courts,  although  probably  on  non-medical  grounds,  where  it  was  pn>- 
tracted  toforty-four  weeks  and  thi*ee  days  {Gardner  Peerage  ease^  p.  2w)  • 
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<me  case  paiemitj  was  denied  (Dyson,  p.  265)  because  it  had  extended 
fbrty-eigfU  weeJcs^ 

Cases  in  reference  to  proof  of  access, — In  the  case  of  Gope  v.  Cope  (North 
ring  Circ.  1833)  an  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintifE  for  his  share  of  a 
;mcy,  to  a  part  of  which  he  declared  himself  entitled,  as  being  the  son  of 
)  deceased  testator's  brother.  There  was  no  donbt  that  the  plaintifE  was 
m  during  lawful  wedlock ;  but  it  was  contended  that  he  was  an  ille- 
kimaie  child — therefore  it  remained  with  the  defendants  to  establish  his 
Bgifeimacy  by  evidence.  The  defendants  rested  their  case,  first,  on  the 
try  in  the  parish  register,  which  represented  the  plaintifE  to  be  an 
^iimate  child ;  secondly,  on  non-access  between  the  husband  and  wife, 
le  husband,  having  separated*  from  the  wife,  went  to  reside  at  about 
irieen  miles'  distance  from  her.  He  was  absent  for,  several  years ;  but 
was  contended  that  he  was  always  within  a  short  distance  of  the  wife. 
iring  his  absence  the  wife  formed  an  illicit  connection  with  another  man, 
d  at  this  time  the  plaintifE  was  bom ;  but  it  was  rendered  probable  that 
B  hnsband  had  visited  the  wife  before  and  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  It 
pears  that  both  the  woman  and  her  hosband  regarded  this  child  as 
egitimate;  and  an  attempt  was  made,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant's 
nnsel,  to  pnt  in  declarations  to  that  eStect.  Bnt  the  Conrt  interposed ; 
id  Alderson,  B.,  said — *Lord  Hardwicke  had  decided  that  the  mother 
uld  not  be  allowed  to  give  evidence  on  such  a  point,  as  she  conld  not 
•charge  the  husband  of  the  bii^th  of  the  child  ;  and  a  fortiori  the  husband 
old  not  be  permitted  to  discharge  himself.  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord 
ardwicke  had  both  decided  that  illegitimacy  could  be  proved  only  by  the 
ict  of  there  being  no  marriage,  or  by  proof  of  non-access  :  and  it  was  held, 
1  the  grounds  of  decency  and  morality,  that  the  parties  themselves  should 
ot  be.  allowed  to  prove  non-access  after  their  marriage.'  In  summing  up, 
e  further  observed  that — '  If  a  child  be  bom  in  marriage  during  the  life- 
ime  of  the  husband,  that  child  in  law  is  presumed  to  be  legitimate.  The 
Untiff  in  this  case  is  the  youngest  child,  and  was  bom  after  four  other 
liildren,  and  during  the  lifetime  of  the  reputed  father ;  and  he  is  in  law, 
kerefore,  legitimate,  unless  the  fact  were  proved,  which  it  was  for  the 
Uj  to  decide  upon,  viz.  that  the  husband  had  not  had  opportunities  of 
4)0668.  If  a  husband  have  access,  and  others  at  the  same  time  have 
nminal  intimacy  with  his  wife,  still  a  child  bom  in  such  a  case  is 
^timate  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  But  if  the  parties  are  living  separate, 
nd  the  wife  is  notoriously  living  in  open  adultery,  and  the  husband  have 
pportunities  of  access,  yet  under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  monstrous 
)  sappose  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  these, — then  the  legitimacy  of  a 
tiild,  so  bom,  could  not  be  established.'  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for 
le  plaintifE,  finding  that  he  was  legitimate. 

From  this  case  we  learn  what  kind  of  evidence  the  law  requires  in 
^er  to  establish  access  or  non-access.  In  order  to  defeat  the  legal  pre- 
imption  of  access,  where  husband  and  wife  are  living  near  to  each 
ber,  something  more  than  mere  probability  of  non-intercourse  must  be 
Idnced.  It  is  true  that  in  this  case  the  wife,  while  separated  from  her 
isband,  was  living  in  open  adulterv,  but  non-access  of  the  husband  was 
r  from  being  clearly  established.  On  the  contrary,  access  was  rendered 
obable  by  evidence :  therefore  a  verdict  was  returned,  finding  the  plaintifl: 
^tim^te.  It  will  be  seen  that  very  little  value  is  set  on  baptismal 
B^stries  as  evidence  of  legitimacy,  or  the  contrary  ;  also  that  the  declara- 
>n  of  a  parent  is  not  likely  to  be  received  by  a  Court  as  evidence  of  the 
igitimacy  of  the  reputed  offspring. 

The  case  of  Morris  v.  Davis,  which  came  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  in 
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1830,  was  a  suit  of  contested  legitimacy,  which  had  been  pending  for 
eighteen  years ;  and  which  was  finally  left  by  both  parties  to  be  dispofied 
of  by  the  judgment  of  his  Loi*dship,  on  the  facts  and  on  the  law  of  the 
<»se.     The  plaintiff  was  the  son  of  a  Mrs.  Morris,  and  claimed  to  be  the  son 
of  the  husband ;  bat  it  was  contended  that,  although  bom  in  wedlock,  be 
was  illegitimate.     The  husband  and  wife  had  voluntarily  separated,  but 
lived  for  many  yeai's  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.     The  wife  was 
living  in   adultery ;  and  fourteen  years  after  the  separation   from  ber 
husband  this  child,  the  plaintiff,  was  boi*n.     The  wife  saw  her  husband 
occasionally,  but  concealed  the  birth  of  the  child  from  him.     The  man  with 
whom  she  was  cohabiting  always  treated  the  child  as  his  own ;  and  Mr. 
Morris  remained  for  seventeen  years  in  ignorance  of  its  birth,  or  even  of  its 
existence.     His  Lordship  said  the  question  was  one  of  fact,  and  not  of  law. 
Thei*e  was  an  appai*ent  difficulty  in  the  case,  owing  to  this — that  the  parties, 
although  separated,  were  proved  to  have  met  occasionally ;  there  was  there- 
fore,  unquestionably,  opportunity  of  access — but  it  so   happened   that 
none  of  these  meetings  wauld  correspond  icith  the  time  requisite  for  the  birth 
of  the  child  to  render  it  legitimate.     This  fact,  together  with  the  general 
bad  conduct  of  the  mother,  and  her  open  adulterous  intercourse,  led  him 
to  pronounce  that  the  plaintiff  was  an  illegritimate  child — ^that  He  was  not 
the  son  of  Mr.  Morris.     In  the  case  of  Oumey  v.  Oumey  (Vice-Ghana 
Goui*t,  May,  1863)  a  similar  question  arose,  but  the  evidence  clearly  estab- 
lished that  there  had  been  no  access  in  the  interval  between  Dec.  1859  and 
the  date  of  the  child's  birth,  in  May,  1861.     In  the  case  of  Phnces  v.  Boss^l 
(Feb.  1862),  the  Vice-Chancellor  decided  in  favour  of  the  l^itimacy  of  a 
child,  although  the  husband  was  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum — on  the 
ground  that  the  wife  visited  the  lunatic,  and  intercourse  might  have  taken 
place,  in  spite  of  the  watchfulness  of  the  keepers. 

In  another  case  {Atchley  v.  Sprigy^  Jan.  1864),  Vice-Chanc.  Bjh- 
dersley  said  that  a  child  bom  of  a  married  woman  is  presumed  primt 
facie  to  be  legitimate — that  is,  to  have  been  procreated  by  the  husband 
— and  oui*  law  respected  and  supported  the  legitimacy  of  such  child ;  and 
although  it  did  not  prohibit  any  person  interested  from  making  out  th» 
illegitimacy,  it  threw  the  onus  probandi  entirely  upon  him.  If  the  ca« 
made  by  such  person  was  that  the  husband  and  wife  never  were  togethff 
within  the  period  during  which,  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  they  miat 
have  been  to  make  the  child  the  child  of  both,  or  that  they  were  togethff 
<'ither  in  com})any  or  under  circumstances  making  the  fact  impossible,  th« 
onus  was  on  him  to  prove,  and  not  on  the  other  side.  Moreover,  whew 
evidence  was  brought  forward  to  prove  illegitimacy,  the  Court  did  not 
ti'eat  the  matter  on  the  balance  of  probability,  and  the  evidence  must  be 
such  as  to  ])roduce  a  judicial  conviction  that  the  child  was  not  procreated 
by  the  husband.  The  question  the  judge  had  to  ask  himself,  therefo^ 
was  whether,  having  considered  the  whole  evidence,  his  mind  was  left  in 
such  a  state  as  to  convince  him  that  the  husband  was  not  the  &ther  of  tiie 
child.  He  was  convinced,  upon  the  whole,  not  that  there  was  an  imposo- 
bility  that  the  husband  ever  could  have  had  sexual  intercourse  with  htf 
wife  (for  that  the  law  did  not  now  require)  but  that  such  intercourse  nenf 
ilid  take  place  either  during  the  period  when  the  child  must  have  btv 
l>egotten,  or  at  any  other  time  from  the  year  1824,  when  they  8epM***4 
until  his  death.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  case  of  the  claimant  BUtft 
fail,  the  evidence  of  illegitimacy  being  such  as  to  exclude  all  doubt 
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d  Paternity.  Parental  likeness. — It  has  been  stated  that  the  law 
»t  pretend  to  determine  who  begat  a  child  when  it  has  been  bom 
wedlock.  Bat  medical  jnrists  have  recommended  that  family  like- 
lonld  be  looked  to  on  these  occasions, — not  merely  a  likeness  in 
and  figure,  but  in  gesture  and  otherpersonal  pecnliarities  which 
re  characterized  the  alleged  parent.  These  are  called  questions  of 
y  .*  they  seldom  occur  except  in  reference  to  cases  of  bastardy,  and 
hey  do  present  themselves,  the  evidence  thus  procured,  even  if 
ive,  is  properly  regarded  as  only  corroborative.  In  the  Towruihend 
!  case  (House  of  Lords,  May,  1843),  a  presumption  based  on  family- 
I  was  admitted  by  their  Lordships.  The  person  whose  legitimacy 
qaestion,  was  sworn  by  one  of  the  witnesses  to  bear  so  strong  a 
t  as  a  child  to  the  alleged  adulterer,  that  he  should  have  known  him 
five  hundred  children. 

proceedings  in  the  Douglas  Peerage  case  (1767-9)  show  that 
e  of  this  kind  is  occasionally  of  some  importance.  The  peerage  was 
.  by  Archibald  Douglas — the  survivor  of  two  brothers  after  the 
f  tibe  alleged  parents,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas.     The  claim  was 

d,  on  the  ground  that  the  appellant  and  his  deceased  brother  were 
titioua  children.  Evidence  for  and  against  the  legitimacy  of  the 
it  had  been  collected  from  every  quarter,  and  after  it  had  been  most 
y  sifted  and  criticized,  the  case  came  on  for  judgment,  in  the  Court 
ion  in  Scotland,  on  July  7th,  1767.  So  important  was  the  cause 
,  that  the  fifteen  judges  took  eight  days  to  deliver  their  opinions, 
ult  was  that  seven  of  the  judges  voted  in  favour  of  the  identity  oi* 
icy  of  Archibald  Douglas  alias  Stewart,  and  seven  against  it :  the 
'resident,  who  had  the  casting-vote,  agreed  with  the  latter,  thus 
ing  one  among  numerous  instances  that  judges  as  well  as  doctors 
er  with  precisely  the  same  facts  before  them.  An  appeal  from  this 
I  was  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  which  the  judgment  of  the 
f  Session  was  reversed  in  1769,  and  Archibald  Stewart  (or  Douglas) 
1  to  be  the  son  of  Lady  Jane,  the  sister  of  the  previous  holder  of 

e.  Much  stress  was  laid,  in  favour  of  the  legitimacy  of  these 
1,  on  the  fact  that  they  closely  resembled — the  one  Sir  John  and 
er  Lady  Douglas.     The  resemblance  was  said  to  be  general ;  it  was 

in  their  features,  gestures,  and  habits.  Lord  Mansfield,  in  deliver- 
^ent,  made  the  following  remarks,  which  comprise  all  that  can  be 
this  subject : — *  I  have  always  considered  likeness  as  an  argument 
ild  being  the  son  of  a  parent,  and  the  rather  as  the  distinction 
I  individuals  in  the  human  species  is  more  discernible  than  between 
limals.  A  man  may  survey  ten  thousand  people  before  he  sees  two 
:actly  alike ;  and  in  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  every  man 
known  from  another.    If  there  should  be  a  likeness  of  feature,  there 

a  difference  in  the  voice,  gesture,  or  other  characters,  whereas  a 
ikeness  runs  generally  through  all  of  these :   for  in  everything 
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there  is  a  i^esemblance,  as  of  featni'e,  voice,  attitude,  and  action.'  This 
kind  of  evidence  has  been  strongly  objected  to  from  its  uncertainty ;  and 
it  was  in  this  instance  mnch  disputed  whether  one  of  the  children  did 
resemble  Lady  Douglas,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  admitted  that 
the  other  child  resembled  the  husband.  Sir  John.  From  this  account  it 
will  be  seen  that  evidence  fi'om  family-likeness  is  not  strictly  medico-legal; 
it  can  be  furnished  only  by  friends  and  relatives  who  have  known  the 
parties  well,  and  are  competent  to  speak  of  the  facts  from  personal  acqoaint- 
ance  with  them.  It  will  also  be  apparent  that  the  affirmative  evidence  in 
Kuch  cases  will  be  stronger  than  that  which  is  negative,  for  it  could  hardlj 
be  inferred  that  a  person  was  illegitimate  because  he  did  not  resemble  hu 
parent. 

Parental  likeness  may  be  occasionally  indicated  by  colour  or  peculiarities 
belonging  to  the  varieties  of  mankind,  as  of  the  intermixture  of  the  Negro 
or  Mongolian  with  one  of  the  Caucasian  variety.  In  such  a  case  the 
evidence  afforded  becomes  much  stronger ;  and  supposing  that  two  men  of 
different  varieties  have  intercourse  about  the  same  time  with  the  same 
woman,  the  colour  of  the  skin  of  the  offspring  might  possibly  enable  a 
CouH  to  determine  the  question  of  paternity.  It  is  stated  to  have  hap* 
pened,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  a  black  woman  has  g^ven  birth  at 
the  same  time  to  a  black  child  and  a  mulatto  ;  and  Cunningham  refers  to  a 
case  in  which  a  negress  gave  birth  to  twins,  one  a  black  and  the  other 
a  white  child.  (^  Lancet,'  l^fay  9,  1846,  p.  525.)  This  was  probably  a  ciae 
of  superconception.  In  Stothard  v.  Aldridge  (Bail  Court,  Jan.  1856), 
the  plaintiff  sued  the  defendant  for  damages  for  the  seduction  of  his  wi^ 
The  defendant  was  a  man  of  colour,  and  the  child  bom  of  the  alleged 
adnlteroDS  intercourse  was  proved  by  the  medical  witness  to  have  beea 
boini  coloured  and  with  woolly  hair.  The  husband  and  wife  were  both 
light.  This  peculiarity  fixed  the  paternity  of  the  child  on  the  Uack 
defendant. 

Personal  deformities  are  not  necessarily  transmitted   from  parent  to 
child  ;  yet  it  would  appear  that  a  disputed  question  of  affiliation  has  been 
settled  on  this  principle.     A  woman  alleged  that  a  gentleman  in  wkoee 
service  she  had  lived,  was  the  father  of  a  child  of  which  she  had  been 
recently  delivered.     The  case  i*ested  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  the  child  had 
been  bom  with  five  fingers  and  a  thumb  on  the  right  hand,  the  defendant 
himself  having  been  bom  with  a  similar  malformation  on  both  of  his  han& 
It  was  argued,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  deformity  might  have  arisen 
from  the  mothers  imagination,  as,  while  pregnant,  she  was  constantljin 
the  habit  of  seeing  the  defendant.     The  magistrates  decided  that  he  y^A 
the  father  of  the  child,  and  condemned  him  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses 
for  its  support.     ('Med.  Times,'  March  6,  1847,  p.  47.)     This  defendant 
might  have  been  the  victim  of  a  coincidence.     Six-fingered  children  are,  it 
is  well   known,  bom  occasionally  of  five-fingered  parents :   and  as  the 
deformity  existed  only  on  one  hand  in  the  child,  while  it  Tv-as  on  both 
hands  in  the  parent,  the  medical  proof  that  it  was  actually  transmitted  bj 
generation  was  not  clearly  made  out.     In  some  instances  attempts  ha^ 
been  made  to  fix  the  paternity  of  a  child  by  the  colour  of  the  hairy  bat  this 
evidence  is  far  less  conclusive  than  that  afforded  by  the  colour  of  the  skin. 
In  the  case  of  Frazer  v.  Bagleij  (Feb.  1844)  it  was  alleged  that  the  wiferf 
the  plaintiff  had  had  criminal  intercourse  with  the  defendant,  and  the  Itf^ 
two  children  were  stated  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  latter.     The  plaintiff 
and  his  wife  had  dark  hair,  as  well  as  all  the  children  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  last : — these  had  red  hair ;  and  it  was  further  proved  tbat  the 
defendant  had  red  whiskers  and  sandy  hair.     No  particular  stress  was  laid 
upon  this  evidence,  but  it  was  received  as  a  kind  of  indirect  proof*    ^^ 
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oonftdence  can  be  placed  in  facts  of  this  description,  since  red-haired 
■en  are  often  bom  to  parents  who  have  dark  hair ;  and  in  one  case 
bildren  bom  in  wedlock  were  observed  to  have  dark  and  red  hair 
latelj. 

filiation. — Questions  of  pateimity  are  involved  in  those  relating  to 
turn,  A  party  may  allege  that  he  is  not  the  father  of  a  particular 
,  by  reason  of  certain  circumstances  upon  which  a  medical  opinion  may 
qnired.  The  necessary  transmission  of  gonorrhoea  or  83rphilis  by 
»ar8e  may  thus  become  a  medical  question.  In  1844,  a  man  was 
red,  under  the  law  of  bastardy,  to  support  two  children  alleged  by  a 
e  to  be  his;  the  time  of  gestation  was  within  nine  months.  The 
ted  denied  that  he  had  had  intercourse  with  the  woman,  or  that  he 
.  have  been  the  father,  since  he  was  at  the  time  under  medical  treat- 
for  venereal  disease.  The  medical  questions  may  therefore  assume 
ihape  :-^l.  Are  these  diseases  invariably  transmitted  by  intercourse  P 
1  they  interfere  with  the  act  of  procreation  ?  Under  common  circum- 
es  they  must  both  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

.  case  of  bastardy  occurred  in  Appenzell,  Switzerland,  where  the  ques- 
was,  which  of  two  persons,  who  had  had  intercourse  with  the  same 
ftn  within  a  period  of  seventeen  days,  was  the  father  of  an  illegitimate 
borne  by  the  woman  ?  The  Council,  to  which  the  case  was  referred, 
dly  resolved  to  postpone  their  decision  until  the  features  of  the  child 
so  far  developed  as  to  enable  them  to  decide  from  paternal  likeness. 
ineider's  '  Ann.  der  Staatsarzneik.'  1836,  B.  1,  s.  470.)  Two  men,  A 
B,  had  intercourse,  unknown  to  each  other,  with  a  young  woman  of 
ate  health ;  and  after  this  had  continued  for  some  years,  she  was 
rered  of  a  female  child — nine  calendar  months  and  three  days  after 
lal  intercourse  with  A,  and  nine  calendar  months,  ]^ss  five  days,  after 
kr  intercourse  with  B ;  or  at  the  end  of  279  days  after  intercourse 
1  A,  and  at  the  end  of  271  days  after  intercourse  with  B  : — that  is,  a 
od  of  eigJU  days  elapsed  between  the  periods  of  intercourse  of  the  two 
.  The  woman  had  no  menstrual  discharge  in  the  meantime,  and  it  is 
believed  that  she  knew  any  other  man ;  she  went  her  full  time,  had  a 
1  labour,  and  produced  a  fine  healthy  girl ;  she  had  a  plentiful  supply 
lilk,  and  enjoyed  better  health  during  her  pregnancy  and  suckling  than 
ny  other  time.  The  woman  died,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  mixed 
reourse  having  become  known  to  A  and  B,  they  both  refused  to  main- 
the  child.  A  contended  that,  as  the  woman  was  not  delivered  until 
months  and  three  days  after  the  connection  with  him,  it  was  physically 
XMible  the  child  could  be  his.  B  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  280 
,  and  not  nine  months,  is  the  period  of  gestation ;  and  that  the  child 
ng  been  bom  279  days  after  connection  with  A,  and  only  271  days 
■  connection  with  B,  it  >vas  therefore  probable  that  the  child  was 
itten  by  A.  There  was  no  pei*ceptible  likeness  to  either  of  the  men  in 
shild,  but  a  marked  likeness  to  the  mother.  ('  Lancet,'  March  13, 1847, 
36.)  The  periods  of  271  and  279  days  are  comprised  within  the 
lary  range  of  gestation :  hence  there  would  be  no  medical  ground  for 
siting  the  child  to  one  man  more  than  the  other.  Wachs  reported  a 
in  which  the  question  was,  whether  a  child  could  have  been  begotten 
le  day  of  the  marriage  or  on  an  intercoui*se  had  with  the  woman  six- 
days  before.  (Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1870,  B.  2,  s.  66,)  The 
>h  and  weight  and  other  characters  of  the  child  showed  that  it  was 
ire,  and  had  reached  its  full  development,  but  this  would  not  suffice  to 
Ey  a  miedical  opinion  on  the  precise  date  of  conception.  Such  a  question 
not  admit  of  any  definite  answer  in  reference  to  paternity,  the  dates 
terconrse  being  too  close  together. 
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When  two  men  have  intercourse  with  the  same  woman  on  the  same 
daj,  it  is  impossible  to  settle  the  paternity  except  bj  the  accident  of  like- 
ness. In  cases  of  affiliation  under  the  law  of  bastapdy,  the  eyidence  of  tba 
mother,  if  corroborated,  is  received  in  support  of  a  question  of  disputed 
paternity ;  sometimes  these  cases  are  decided  by  the  length  of  the  period  of 
gestation.  A  man  may  prove,  or  a  woman  may  state,  that  the  intercourse 
took  place  at  such  a  remote  period  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  ordiuaiy 
duration  of  pregnancy.  In  the  United  States  it  appears  that  very  long' 
dates  are  allowed  in  bastardy  cases ;  while  in  this  country  the  tend^cyis 
to  reject  medical  evidence  altogether.  In  a  case  at  Cheltenham  (Jolj, 
1853)  the  date  of  intercourse  was  proved  to  have  been  319  days  before  the 
birth  of  the  child.  The  medical  evidence  on  the  whole  was  in  favour  of 
this  protraction — one  of  the  witnesses  having  met  with  two  cases  in  whidi 
gestation  was  protracted,  as  he  believed,  to  310  days  from  intercourse — but 
the  case  was  summarily  dismissed. 

Posthumous  children. — It  has  been  supposed  that  a  case  involving  % 
question  of  paternity  might  present  itself  on  the  marriage  of  a  widow  soon 
after  the  death  of  her  first  husband.  If  a  child  were  bom  after  the  lapse 
of  ten  months,  it  might  be  a  question  whether  it  was  a  child  of  the  first  or 
second  marriage — of  the  dead  or  the  living  husband ;  and  although  there 
might  be  no  dispute  concerning  its  Intimacy,  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to 
settle  its  jpatemiiy.  Such  a  case  appears  hypothetical.  In  order  that  anj 
doubt  should  exist,  a  woman  must  marry  within,  at  the  furthest,  six  loedb 
after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  or  the  birth  of  the  child  would  fail 
beyond  the  furthest  limit  of  gestation,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  The 
customs  of  society  are,  however,  a  bar  to  such  marriages ;  and  admitting 
that  a  child  was  so  bom,  and  that  it  might  be  the  offspring  of  either 
husband,  then  the  fact  of  its  having  been  bom  during  the  marriage  of  the 
second  husband  would  presumptively  fix  the  offspriug  upon  him,  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  access  on  his  part.  If  there 
was  a  supposed  greater  likeness  to  the  first  than  the  second  husband,  still 
this  would  not  be  allowed  to  defeat  the  legal  presumption  of  the  icel 
parentage  of  the  child.  Evidence  much  stronger  than  this  would  he 
required  for  such  a  purpose.    (See  Henke's  *  Zeitschr.'  1838,  vol.  2,  p.  432.) 
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CHAPTER  71. 

SEXUAL     MALFORMATION  —  HEKMAPHRODITISM  —  ANDBOGTNITS — ^ANDROOTNA— DIS- 
TINCTION  OF   SEX — MISTAKES   IN   THE    SEX   OF  CHILDREN CAUSES  OF  SEXUAl 

DEFORMITY  IN  THE  FCETUS — LEGAL  RELATIONS — CASES  IN  WHICH  THE  DETII- 
MINATION  OF  SEX  IS  NECESSARY — IMPUTATION  OF  HEBMAPHBODITISM— tf- 
MOVAL  OF  SEXUAL  PECULURITIES  BY  OPERATION — THE  BIGHTS  OF  ELECTOR 
DEPENDENT  ON  A  NORMAL  CONDmON  OF  THE  SEXUAL  ORGANS — CASKS  Of 
CONCEALED   SEX — CASE   OP   DR.    BARRY. 

General  remarks, — The  legitimacy  of  a  child  is  open  to  be  contested  undfif 
other  circumstances  than  those  connected  with  the  duration  of  gestati^^ 
The  alleged  parent  may  have  laboured  under  physical  uicapaeiiy:  if  a  male, 
he  may  have  been  affected  with  impotency :  if  a  female,  she  may  Itf^^* 
laboured  under  sterility  ;  and  if  either  of  these  conditions  be  proved,  t^ 
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Dcgitiinacy  of  a  oliild  will  be  establishedf  although  the  alleged  period  of 
;Mtation  may  be  oomprised  within  the  ordinaiy  limits.  The  sexual  con* 
litions  now  about  to  be  considered  have  also  important  bearings  in  relation 
a  divorce,  and  occasionally  to  the  civil  rights  of  a  child  that  may  be  the 
abject  of  the  malformation.  One  of  the  most  common  and  obvious  causes 
f  impotency  or  sterility  is  malformation  of  the  sexual  organs,  to  which 
pecies  of  monstrosity  the  term  Hermaphroditism  is  commonly  but  errone- 
nsly  applied. 

SEXUAL  HALFOBMATION. 

Owing  to  arrested  or  imperfect  development,  during  the  growth  of 
be  fostns,  the  sexual  organs,  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  at  the 
jorih  month,  occasionidly  assume  an  abnormal  arrangement.  These 
rgans  appear  to  be  at  that  time  more  or  less  mixed ;  and  as  the  f  cetus  grows, 
ometimes  the  male,  and  at  others  the  female  characters  predominate. 
7ith  this  defective  sexual  development,  the  other  peculiarities  of  the  sexes 
ze  either  wanting,  or  we  find  them  more  or  less  blended.  When,  there- 
ore,  the  being  has  the  general  characters  of  a  mal6  with  malformation  of 
ihe  generative  organs,  it  is  called  androgyniu;  when  the  characters  are 
ihose  of  a  female  with  a  like  malformation,  androgyna.  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  identifying  such  cases,  and,  according  to  the  degree  of  malfor- 
nation,  a  medical  jitrist  can  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  these  persous 
io  be  physically  impotent.  The  organs  are  commonly  so  defective  as  to 
hb  wholly  unfitted  for  the  functions  of  either  sex.  It  is  not  intended  to  be 
md  that  it  is  in  all  cases  easy  to  assign  the  sex,  but  this  is  of  minor  im- 
portance. The  main  question  is,  whether  the  malformation  is  or  is  not 
nch  as  to  justify  divorce,  or  to  throw  the  imputation  of  illegitimacy  upon 
duldren  claiming  to  be  the  offspring  of  these  beings. 

Bidinetion  of  sex, — ^Tho  determination  of  sex  in  these  cases  of  deformity 

btf  been  considered  to  be  necessary  under  certain  circumstances ;  as  when, 

for  instance,  a  title  or  entailed  inheritance  of  lands  is  in  question.     Lord 

Coke  has  stated  that,  according  to  the  law  of  England,  an  hermaphrodite 

>ttj  be  either  male  or  female,  and  it  shall  succeed  according  to  the  kind  of 

>ex  which  doth  prevail.     Thus  it  is  obWous  that  the  law  will  decide  each 

case  according  to  the  special  cii*cumstances  attending  it,  but  it  must  not 

^  sapposed  that  the  decision  is  so  easy  as  Coke's  doctrine  would  imply. 

I'bere  are  many  cases  in  which  neither  sex  can  be  said  obviously  to  prevail. 

^e  chief  character  of  the  male  would  consist  in  the  presence  of  testicles, 

*od  of  the  female  in  the  presence  of  a  uterus  and  ovaries.     But  in  a  case 

^hich  occurred  to  Grigor,  both  the  testicles  and  the  ovaries  were  wanting ; 

iere  were  no  essential  characters  of  either  sex,  and  during  life  it  would 

UiFe  been  impossible  to  say  whether  this  being  was  male  or  female  ('  Gor- 

tiack*s  Month.  Jour.'  July,  1845,  p.  492.)    In  the  same  journal  (p.  531)  is 

eported  another  case,  in  which,  notwithstandiug  the  external  i*esemblance 

0  a  woman,  the  presence  of  one  testicle  in  the  scrotum  showed  that  this 

^vidual  was  of  the  male  sex ;  yet  this  person  passed  for  a  woman  until 

e  had  reached  his  26th  year.     It  is  rare  that  there  is  external  malforma- 

ion  without  internal  defect,  and  even  when  the  female  characters  prepon- 

eimte  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  uterus  or  the  ovaries  may  be  absent,  or 

le  former  may  be  malformed.     Such  beings  are  not  known  to  menstruate, 

i)d  even  if  there  is  a  capacity  for  intercourse,  they  are  permanently  sterile. 

eznal  desires  are,  however,  commonly  absent. 

When  the  person  is  young,  mistakes  respecting  the  sex  are  more 
teunon  than  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.  So  soon  as  the  age  of  puberty 
'  past,  certain  changes  take  place  in  the  configuration  of  the  body,  which 
lay  aid  a  medical  practitioner  in  forming  an  opinion.     Thus  a  grave  tone 

VOL.  II.  T 
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of  voice,  the  presence  of  a  beard,  the  width  of  the  shonlders,  and  narrow* 
ness  of  the  pelvis,  will  indicate,  cceteris  paribus,  the  male  sex ;  while  when 
these  conditions  are  absent,  and  there  is  a  rotundity  of  the  members,  with 
want  of  prominence  in  the  mnscles,  and  a  development  of  the  breasts,  the 
female  sex  predominates.  Although  no  testicles  are  apparent,  still  the 
being  may  be  of  the  male  sex,  since  it  is  well  known  that  in  persons  other* 
wise  well  formed,  these  organs  occasionally  are  not  found  in  the  scrotum. 
A  case  is  related  in  which,  although  no  testicles  could  be  detected,  then 
was  a  short  but  naturally- formed  penis,  through  which  the  being  regnkrlj 
menstruated.  The  female  character  predominated  in  the  corporeal  develop- 
ment, and  there  was  the  rudiment  of  a  vagina.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  40,  p. 
562.)  The  fact  that  the  being  meustruated  was  here  sufficient  to  cause  it 
to  be  assigned  to  the  female  sex.  How  easily  mistakes  may  be  made  in 
the  sex  of  young  children  is  ^hown  by  the  following  case  (*  Cormack's 
Month.  Jour.'  April,  1845,  p.  307.)  The  child  was  christened  as  a  female, 
and  was  so  considered  by  the  parents  for  two  months,  when,  owing  to  some 
defect  in  the  passage  of  the  urine  it  was  found  there  was  a  malformatkm 
of  the  penis,  no  vagina,  a  scrotum  with  one  testicle  down  and  the  other 
descending.  It  was  pronounced  to  be  a  male,  and  its  costume  was  altered 
accordingly.  Another  case-  occurred  in  1872,  in  which  a  boy  had  been 
christened  and  brought  up  as  a  girl  up  to  the  age  of  13,  when,  in 
consequence  of  a  change  in  the  voice  and  certain  masculine  habits,  soma 
doubt  arose  about  the  sex.  Fergusson  pronounced  the  child  to  be  of  the 
male  sex,  and  its  name  and  dress  were  altered  accordingly.  The  testidei 
had  been  retained  in  the  abdomen,  and  this  probably  deceived  the  accoucheur 
and  the  nurse  at  the  time  of  the  birth. 

A  case  of  doubtful  sex  occurred  to  Flume.  The  bodily  formation  was 
that  of  a  male,  and  the  external  organs  presented  chiefly  the  male  cha- 
racters ;  but  on  an  inspection  there  were  found  a  uterus  with  ovaries  and 
Fallopian  tubes.  This  being  had  never  menstruated.  The  writer  thinka 
that  the  shape  of  the  pelvis  furnishes  the  best  criterion  of  the  sex.  ('  Amer. 
Jour.  Med.  Sc.'  1872,   p.  512.) 

Bryant  has  described  various  malformations  of  the  sexual  organs  ('  6nj*B 
Hosp.  Rep.'  1867,  p.  419).  In  one  of  these  there  was  an  entire  absence  of 
vagina,  and  in  another  a  great  development  of  the  clitoris,  causing  it  to 
resemble  the  male  organ.  There  was  a  glans  and  prepuce,  the  latter  being 
very  large.  There  was  a  depression,  but  no  urethral  canal  in  the  Qsoal 
situation. 

The  presence  of  a  beard  and  whiskers  is  usually  considered  to  chaito- 
terize  a  male,  but  the  growth  of  hair  on  the  chin  and  face  is  sometimes  as 
profuse  in  women  as  in  men.  Ghowne  examined  a  woman  named  Jot^ 
JBoisdecJiine,  on  behalf  of  a  man  who  was  about  to  marry  her,  but  who 
required  a  certificate  as  to  the  real  sex  of  his  intended  wife  before  he 
entered  into  a  matrimonial  engagement.  Ghowne  found  nothing  in  her 
external  conformation  indicative  of  doubtful  sex.  The  bresksts  were  laigv 
and  full,  and  the  only  resemblance  to  a  male  was  in  the  abundance  of 
beard  and  profuse  whiskers.  The  upper  lip  was  free  from  hair.  ('  LaBoei»' 
Oct.  11,  1851,  p.  335 ;  May  1,  1852,  p.  421 ;  Jan.  15,  1853,  p.  66;  *  Mad. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  Jan.  15,  1853,  p.  71.)  It  is  stated  that  this  female  vai 
bom  with  a  quantity  of  hair  on  her  chin,  and  that  at  eight  years  of  ago 
the  beard  was  two  inches  long.  In  some  instances  this  growth  of  hair  in 
women  is  connected  with  sexual  malformation.  A  beard  and  whiskers  aie 
usually  considered  to  be  the  special  appendages  of  the  male  sex.  In  old 
women  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  growth  of  hair  on  the  chin  and  hps,  bat 
it  would  not  always  be  safe  to  rely  upon  this  as  evidence  of  the  male  sex  at 
any  time  of  life.    A  Roman  countess  had  so  much  hair  upon  her  chin  that 
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18  obliged  to  sliave  like  a  man.  M.  C,  set.  42,  saffering  from  mania, 
Imitted  into  the  Norfolk  Asylnm,  1865.  She  had  a  vigorous  growth 
r  on  the  lips  and  chin,  for  which  depilatories  had  been  nsed,  but  these 
matters  worse.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  was  masculine  in  form, 
lie  breasts  were  undeveloped  as  in  the  male  sex.  The  lower  part  of 
idj  was  feminine  in  outline,  and  the  voice  had  the  feminine  tone  and 
;ter.  The  clitoris  was  largely  developed,  having  a  distinct  prepuce. 
were  no  testicles  in  the  labia  or  in  the  inguinal  canals.  There  was 
Inct  vagina,  and  the  finger  appeared  to  touch  an  os  uteri.  At  an 
age  she  had  had  the  slightest  possible  signs  of  menstruation  on  three 
mtive  occasions.  In  her  girlhood  she  would  not  associate  with  other 
en.  While  in  the  asylum  she  evinced  strong  sexual  passions,  and 
ed  indecently  to  the  attendants.  She  had  tluck  moustaches,  and  a 
aard.     (*  Lancet,'  Jan.  25,  1873,  p.  129.) 

some  cases  an  external  examination  will  entirely  fail  to  indicate  the 
ad  even  the  opportunity  of  an  examination  of  the  dead  body  may 
the  case  in  doubt.  An  ingenious  writer  has  laid  it  down  that  there 
lalog^us  organs  in  the  two  sexes  which  are  never  found  in  the  same 
rtj  and  the  separate  existence  of  which  would  enable  us  to  determine 
X.  These  analogous  parts  are  the  penis  and  the  clitoris  ;  the  scrotum 
\ie  labia  majora;  the  testicles  and  the  ovaries;  the  prostate  gland  and 
iems.  The  division  here  suggested  into  corresponding  sexual  organs, 
artificial  and,  as  facts  show,  an  incorrect  means  of  distinction.  (See 
b  of  a  case,  in  which  a  body  resembling  the  prostate  gland  and  a 
B  coexisted  in  the  same  being,  *  Med.  Times  and  Qta,*  1860,  1,  p.  177.) 
penis  could  always  be  clearly  distinguished  from  a  clitoris,  and  a 
im  from  the  labia,  the  rule  might  he  serviceable ;  but  it  fails  where  it 
Nit  required,  i.e.  in  the  mixed  conditions.  As  to  the  other  means  of 
iction,  even  if  correct,  they  will  only  enable  an  examiner  to  form  an 
on  of  sex  in  the  dead,  whereas  it  is  during  the  life  of  one  of  these 
9  that  the  law  requires  the  aid  of  medical  science  in  the  solution  of 
[uestion.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  ^Medical  Times  and  Gaz.'  an 
int  of  some  remarkable  cases  of  sexual  malformation,  by  Curling  (Jan. 
352,  p.  84)  ;  by  Fletcher  (Feb.  7, 1852,  p.  136)  ;  by  Broadhurst  (Feb. 
352,  p.  187)  ;  and  by  Waters  (May  21, 1853,  p.  538).  Other  cases, 
ted  by  Mann  and  Churchill,  will  be  found  in  the  *  Assoc.  Jour.'  1853 
.  19,  p.  720,  and  Sept.  9,  p.  799 ;  *  Med.  Chir.  Rev.'  Ap.  1844,  p.  623). 
'ieed  cases. — A  case  has  been  already  mentioned  in  which  neither 
les  nor  ovaries  were  found  after  death,  and  more  than  one  instance 
acurred  in  which  both  have  been  found.  This  last  condition  is  a  case 
termixture  of  the  sexes,  or,  physically  speaking,  real  hermaphroditism 
physical  sense,  but  of  course  without  the  functional  power  of  self- 
igmition.  The  following  case  is  mentioned  by  Briand  : — The  subject 
ftbont  18  years  of  age  when  he  died.  The  body  was  partly  that  of 
e  in  configuration,  and  partly  that  of  a  female.  An  examination  of 
exual  organs,  externally,  led  to  no  satisfactory  distinction ;  and  on 
ction  after  death  a  testicle  was  found  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
abinm,  with  an  epididymis  and  a  spermatic  cord  attached  to  it  as 
;  while  on  the  other  side  were  an  ovary,  Fallopian  tube,  and  the 
lents  of  a  uterus.  The  authenticity  of  this  case  was  for  some  time 
ter  of  dispute ;  but  another,  equally  singular  in  its  features,  occurred 
lyer.  This  case  clearly  shows  that  such  extraordinary  deviations  may 
fft  Yrith  in  nature.  The  person  examined  by  Mayer  died  in  1835,  at 
ge  of  55.  Different  opinions  had  been  formed  respecting  the  sex  by 
rst  anatomists  in  Europe — some  affirming  that  it  was  a  male,  while 
I  contended  that  it  was  a  female.     This  d&erence  of  opinion  is  suffi- 
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cient  to  prove  that  an  ejrtemal  examination  does  not  always  enable  eyen  % 
good  anatomist  to  determine  the  probable  sex  of  the  being.  In  the  deid 
body  was  found  on  the  right  side,  a  withered  testicle,  with  a  penis  and 
prostate  gland  as  male  peculiarities ;  while  on  the  left  side  there  was  ul 
ovary,  with  a  uterus,  vagina,  and  Fallopian  tube,  as  female  pecnliaritieB. 
('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  19,  p.  135.)  It  should  be  stated  that  the  general  con- 
tigui'ation  of  the  body  in  this  case  was  that  of  a  woman,  bnt  there  was  a 
duality  of  sex :  the  right  half  of  the  body  was  male,  and  the  left  half 
female.  The  case  of  a  male  with  many  of  the  special  characters  of  the 
female  will  be  found  described  in  the  'Lancet'  1863,  1,  p.  183;  (see 
also  *Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc'  July,  1871,  p.  123).  Conversely,  Grecduo 
has  given  an  anatomical  description  of  a  female  with  many  of  the  characters 
of  a  male.  (^  Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1866,  1,  178.)  Some  of  these  mixed  coses  of 
defective  formation,  as  shown  by  preparations  in  the  Guy's  Museum,  have 
been  described  by  Durham  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1860,  p.  421.)  In  two  of 
these  the  sex  was  misrepresented  during  life,  and  only  accurately  deter- 
mined after  death.  (See  also  a  paper  by  Woodward,  '  Amer.  Jour.  Med. 
Sc.'  July,  1871,  pp.  123,  249 :  and  a  case  by  Chesnet,  '  Ann.  d'Hyjr/ 
1860,  2,  206.)  In  some  rare  cases,  the  sexual  organs  in  the  male  and 
female  are  double.  These  duplex  beings  are  not  necessarily  impotent  or 
sterile.  In  the  male  there  may  be  virile  capacity  with  either  set  of  organs^ 
and  in  the  female  there  may  be  double  impregnation  at  different  times. 
At  p.  227  ante,  a  case  is  described  in  which  a  woman  with  a  double  vagina 
and  uterus  was  impregnated  at  different  times. 

But  cases  may  present  themselves  in  which  there  is  really  no  sex ;  tlie 
person  cannot  be  assigned  either  to  the  male  or  female  variety.     Tardies 
has  gfiven  a  report  of  a  case  apparently  of  this  kind  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872, 
2,  lid.}  In  these  beings  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  be  mdimentaiy 
organs  of  one  or  the  other  sex.     This  being  was  married  as  a  woman  at  tto 
age  of  25.     Her  husband  lived  with  her  for  more  than  two  years  before  b 
took  steps  for  a  separation.     It  then  turned  out  that  the  physical  conf6^ 
mation  of  this  person  rendered  a  consummation  of  the  marriage  impossible. 
The  wife  was  found  to  have  no  oi-gans  essential  to  the  female  sex.    Them 
were  neither  breasts,  vagina,  uterus,  nor  ovaries.     The  pelvis  was  moie 
like  that  of  the  male  than  of  the  female,  and  although  then  27  years  of  ag^ 
the  being  had  not  menstruated  and  had  not  suffered  from  any  periodical 
lumbar  or  abdominal  pains.   With  the  exception  of  the  conformation  of  the 
pelvis,  and  the  absence  of  bi^easts,  there  was  no  male  development.    As,  on 
the  one  hand,  there  was  an  absence  of  vagina  and  uterus,  and  on  the  other 
of  penis  and  testicles,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  this  being  had  no  sex.  The 
wife  was  able  to  obtain  from  her  own  physician  a  medical  certificate  that 
she  'was  of  the  female  sex,  and  this  led  to  some  difficulty  in  reference  to 
the  suit  of  nullity.     The  difficulty  was  removed  by  Tardieu  and  Conrtj. 
Their   conclusions   were  that    she    had    only  partially  the    appearanoeft 
of  the  female  sex.     The  most  striking  of  these,  width  of  the  pelvis,  was 
absent.     She  was  not  only  impotent  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  a  vaginit 
but  permanently  sterile,  inasmuch  as  there  was  exery  reason  to  bdiere 
that  the  internal  female  organs  were  absent  or  in  a  rudimentaiy  state. 
The  person  must  bo  placed  among  those  monstrous  subjects  in  whidi  there 
is,  pi-operly  speaking,  no  sex,  and  which  cannot  therefore  enter  into  a 
marriage  contract  with  either  a  male  or  a  female. 

Caiises, — The  causes  of  malformation  of  the  sexual  organs,  as  of  tH 
other  kinds  of  monstrosity,  are  involved  in  mystery.  We  know  that  in  the 
eai'ly  stage  of  utero-gestation  the  sex  of  a  foetus  cannot  be  distinguished; 
while,  even  when  it  has  reached  the  fourth  month  the  genital  organs  are  so 
similar  that  the  sex  can  seldom  be  determined  on  inspection.    Some  orgto^ 
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parts  appear  to  be  formed  by  equal  and  symmetrical  portions,  wbich 
duallj  approximate  and  nnite  in  the  median  line  of  the  body.  We 
BTTO  this  mode  of  nnion  in  the  bones  of  the  head,  chest,  and  spine,  as 
»  in  the  varions  fissnres  (rapliea)  of  the  skin,  which  are  the  remains  of  a 
cm  between  two  eqnal  and  symmetrical  parts  of  an  organ,  now  become 
.  In  regard  to  defects  in  organization,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they 
tost  inYariably  occur  in  or  about  some  part  of  the  median  line ;  and  they 
lenr  to  proceed  from  a  mere  arrest  of  growth  or  development  in  these 
iienlai*  parts,  either  on  one  side  or  both,  during  the  early  stage  of  uterine 
itence.  In  this  respect  the  fissures  sometimes  observed  in  the  palate 
les,  in  the  palate  itself,  or  in  the  lip ;  and  the  openings  occasionally  noticed 
fche  chest,  diaphragm,  anteiior  walls  of  the  bladder,  as  well  as  in  the 
sal  canal,  are  precisely  analogous  in  origin  to  the  defective  development 
the  sexual  organs.  There  is  nothing  absolutely  removed  or  lost,  but 
re  is  an  arrest  of  development :  an  opening,  or  fissure,  intended  to  be 
J  temporary,  becomes  permanent  by  reason  of  an  arrest  of  growth.    In 

evolution  of  the  male  genital  organs,  the  part  con*esponding  to  the 
otiun  is  at  first  always  divided  by  a  considerable  fissure,  to  be  after- 
rds  united :  and  the  penis  and  the  clitoris  having,  at  this  period  of  life, 
ch  the  same  kind  of  physical  exterior,  the  sexual  organs  cannot  be  well 
ined.     Should  this  fissure  in  the  male  not  be  afterwards  filled  up,  then 

shall  have  the  most  common  variety  of  sexual  malformation — the 
maphroditic  form,  with  the  male  charactei*s  predominating.  These 
lervations  are  not,  of  course,  applicable  to  those  cases  in  which  the  sexes 
t  positively  mixed.  In  these  instances  there  appears  to  be  a  separate 
:ual  organization  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  with  an  imperfect  develop- 
nt  of  each  set  of  sexual  organs.  According  to  Weber,  there  is  in  the 
wtate  gland  of  every  male  a  rudimentary  uterus.  (Baly  and  Elirkes' 
lecent  Advances  in  Physiol.'  1848,  p.  112 ;  also  papers  by  Knox,  '  Med. 
tt.'Nov.  and  Dec.  1843;  and  Tardieu,  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872,  2,  398.) 

Knox  thus  accounts  for  the  hermaphroditic  form.  It  depends,  in  his 
Bw,  on  a  law  in  the  construction  of  the  genital  organs.     The  embryo  is 

first  hermaphroditic,  both  sets  of  organs  being  present.  If  the  cause 
fterminative  of  sex  should  act  in  an  efficient  manner,  one  set  of  oi*gan8 
ariy  disappears  and  the  foDtus  becomes  male  or  female  accordingly ;  but 

not,  nature  adheres  to  her  original  type,  and  both  kinds  of  organs 
main.  The  type  of  the  generative  organs  even  in  the  highest  orders  of 
dmate  is  hermaphroditic.  (On  Hei*maphroditism.)  This  theory  will  not 
]^n  how  duplex  organs  of  the  same  sex  are  occasionally  found,  as  an 
Iditional  testicle  or  penis  in  the  male,  and  an  additional  uterus  and  vagina 
the  female  (p.  227  ante),  A  few  years  since,  a  youth  was  exhibited  in 
mdon,  in  whom  there  were  two  distinct  well-developed  penes  with  one 
sticle  to  each.  One  circumstance  is  worthy  of  notice — namely,  that 
xoal  monstrosity  appears  occasionally  to  occur  in  the  sncoessive  preg- 
incieB  of  a  well-formed  woman.  Lever  met  with  a  singular  instance  of 
is  in  a  woman  set.  28.  She  had  given  birth  to  four  children  in  three 
nfinements,  the  first  being  a  twin-labour :  both  the  children  were  males,  and 
both  there  was  an  arrest  of  development  of  the  sexual  organs.  On  tho 
ird  delivery  the  child  was  a  male,  and  its  sexual  organs  presented  the 
me  deformity  as  those  of  the  twins.     (*  Med.  Ghiz.'  vol.  38,  p.  946.) 

MedicO'legal  rdatians, — These  beings,  owing  to  defective  development, 
e  impotent  and  sterile.  Questions  connected  with  the  legitimacy  of  off- 
ring,  divorce,  paternity,  and  affiliation  may,  therefore,  be  raised  with 
ipect  to  them.  This  part  of  the  subject  has  been  already  considered 
p.  237,  271).  Sexual  monstrosity  is  not  a  ground  for  depriving  a  being 
the  rights  of  inheritance,  except  under  peculiar  legal  conditions.    Thus 
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a  right  of  succession  or  inheritance  to  landed  estate  may  depend  npon  tha 
sex  of  the  offspring :  as  where,  for  instance,  two  children  are  bom,  the  first 
an  hermaphrodite,  the  second  a  well- formed  male  child.  The  parents  die, 
and  a  title  of  nobility  or  lands  may  fall  to  the  first-bom  male.  Here  the 
sex  of  the  firatbom  must  be  determined  before  possession  can  be  had. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind,  if  medical  evidence  shonld  establish  that  male 
pecnliarities  predominate  in  the  firstborn,  the  second  child  wonld  be  cut 
off.  Again,  if  an  estate  were  limited  by  entailment,  as  where  it  is  settled 
npon  heirs  (male  or  female)  of  a  particular  family,  the  birth  of  an 
hermaphrodite,  an  only  child,  would  create  the  legal  necessity  for  a  positive 
determination  of  the  predominance  of  sex.  So,  if  an  hermaphrodite  Utc 
but  a  few  minutes  after  birth,  and  then  die,  the  rights  of  persons  may  be 
subsequently  much  affected  by  the  medical  attendant  having  come  to  an 
opinion  respecting  it^s  6ex.  Since  we  cannot  determine  under  what  circom- 
stances  litigation  may  ensue,  it  is  always  right  in  a  doubtful  case  to 
observe  the  sex,  and  make  notes  on  the  spot  when  a  child  thus  malformed 
survives  its  birth  but  for  a  short  period.  The  question  of  tenancy  by 
courtesy,  or  the  right  of  the  husband  to  landed  estate  of  which  the  wife 
was  seised,  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  attention  of  the  accoucheur  to 
this  point.     (See  Tenancy  by  Courtesy,  ante  p.  213.) 

The  determining  of  the  sex  by  a  proper  examination  at  the  time  of 
birth,  and  the  making  a  note  thereof,  is  a  special  duty  of  the  accoucheur. 
To  find  that  at  birth  children  Hve  pronounced  to  be  girls,  and  turn  out  in 
after  life  to  be  boys,  is  not  creditable  to  a  member  of  the  medical  profeBskni 
who  is  supposed  to  possess  sufficient  anatomical  knowledge. 

When  these  beings  have  reached  adult  age,  other  questions  may  aroe 
with  respect  to  them.  The  English  law  does  not  allow  them  to  select  tbcir 
sex,  but  determines  it  for  them  by  medical  evidence.  Hermaphrodites,  or 
sexual  monsters,  were  formerly  ranked  with  infamous  persons  ;  and  it  has 
been  a  grave  question  in  our  Courts,  whether  the  calling  a  man  an  her- 
maphrodite was  not  such  a  libel  or  slander  upon  him  as  to  render  it  a 
ground  for  a  civil  action.  In  a  case  reported  by  Chitty  ('Med.  Jnr.' 
p.  374),  the  use  of  this  term  was  held  not  to  be  actionable,  unless  it  was 
proved  that  it  had  been  attended  with  special  damage.  A  dancing-master 
brought  an  action  against  a  person  for  calling  him  an  hermaphrodite,  and 
it  was  decided  that  it  was  not  sustainable : — 1.  Because  such  a  union  of 
the  sexes  cannot  exist  in  fact,  and  every  one  must  be  supposed  to  know  it; 
consequently,  the  asseiiion  could  not  be  supposed  to  prejudice.  2.  Because, 
admitting  the  possibility  of  such  a  double  function,  the  party  would  be  just 
as  good,  and  perhaps  even  a  saf er,  dancing-master  that  if  only  one  pex^ 
sex  had  been  discoverable ;  consequently,  the  words  would  not,  in  legal  pre- 
sumption, injure  him  in  his  profession  or  occupation. 

The  remarkable  case  of  the  Chevalier  d*Eon  came  before  a  Court  of  Lav 
on  an  action  to  recover  a  wager  under  the  following  circumstances : — ^The 
plaintiff  claimed  of  the  defendant  a  sum  of  3001.  On  Oct.  4th,  1771,  the 
plaintiff  paid  to  the  defendant  seventy-five  guineas,  on  the  condition  tbat  h^ 
the  plaintiff,  should  receive  from  the  defendant  a  sum  of  SOOl.  in  case  tbs 
Chevalier  d*Eon  should  at  any  time  prove  to  be  a  female.  (Da  Coda  v. 
Jonesj  2nd  vol.  *  Cowper's  Rep.'  p.  729.)  The  case  was  tried,  and  the  jmy 
found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  3001.  damages,  thereby  affirming  that 
the  Chevalier  was  a.  female,  A  motion  was  subsequently  made  on  behalf  of 
the  defendant  to  arrest  the  judgment,  or  at  least  to  stay  the  proceedisgSi 
on  the  ground  that  the  action  could  not  be  supported,  as  being  upon  a  wager 
tending  to  introduce  indecent  evidence,  and  also  as  being  one  which 
materially  affected  the  interests  of  a  third  person.  The  question  thus 
I'aised  on  the  motion  was  argued  before  the  judges,  who  unanimously  agreed 
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he  judgment  mnst  be  arrested ;  the  law  not  allowing  wagers  upon 
ts  leading  to  the  introduction  of  indecent  evidence  (this  being  contra 
mores),  nor  npon  such  subjects  as  were  calculated  to  have  an  injurious 
upon  the  interest  or  character  of  a  third  person.  Irrespective  of  this 
»n,  the  verdict  was  based  upon  what  subsequently  turned  out  to  be 
^  The  Chevalier  was  really  a  male,  and  not  a  female.  He  was 
aed  by  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  who  satisfied  all  present  of  the  perfect 
ion  of  his  testicles.  (See  '  Paris  and  Fonblanque,'  vol.  1,  p.  229.) 
would  appear  that  in  the  United  States  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and 
ivilege  of  voting  for  members  of  Congress,  have  depended  on  the 
lination  of  sex.  At  an  exciting  and  warmly-contested  election 
\Sj  almost  everything  bearing  the  semblance  of  the  human  form, 
male  sex,  is  stated  to  have  been  brought  to  the  ballot-box.  It  was 
.  time,  and  under  these  circumstances,  that  Levi  Suydami,  aged  23 
a  native  of  Salisbury,  Con.,  was  presented  by  the  Whigs  to  be  made 
nan  ;  he  was  challenged  by  the  opposite  party,  on  the  ground  that  he 
ore  a  female  than  a  male,  and  that  in  his  physical  organization  he 
k  of  both  sexes.  There  was  a  mens  veneris,  covered  wifli  hair  in  the 
way ;  an  imperforate  penis,  subject  to  erections,  about  two  and  a 
iches  in  length,  with  corresponding  dimensions ;  the  dorsum  of  the 
was  connected  by  the  cuticle  and  cellular  membrane  to  the  pubis, 
^  about  an  inch  and  a  half  free,  or  not  bound  up,  and  towards  the 
region.  This  penis  had  a  well-formed  glans, — a  depression  in  the 
place  of  the  outlet  for  urine,  with  a  well-defined  prepuce.  The 
m  was  not  fully  developed,  inasmuch  as  it  was  but  half  the  usual 
ad  not  pendulous.  In  the  scrotum,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the 
there  was  one  testicle,  of  the  size  of  a  common  filbert,  with  a  sper<* 
oord  attached.  In  the  perineum,  at  the  root  of  the  corpora  cavernosa, 
ming  existed  through  which  micturition  was  performed :  this  opening 
kige  enough  to  admit  the  introduction  of  an  ordinary-sized  catheter* 
\g  found  a  penis  and  one  testicle,  although  imperfectly  developed, 
,  without  further  examination,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  person 
rstion  was  a  male  citizen,  and  consequently  entitled  to  vote  and  enjoy 
e  privileges  of  a  free?min.  On  the  morning  of  the  election  day, 
was  informed  that  Ticknor  would  oppose  this  person's  admission 
^cal  gi*ounds.  Suydam  came  forward;  and  Ticknor  objected  to 
s  a  female,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  vote.  Barry  then  stated 
3  meeting,  that,  from  an  examination  he  had  made,  he  considered 
srson  in  question  to  be  a  male ;  and  requested  that  Ticknor  might, 
the  consent  of  Suydam,  retire  into  an  adjoining  room,  and 
oe  him  for  himself.  This  was  done,  when  Ticknor  ultimately 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  person  was  really  a  male.  He  was 
iingly  admitted  a  freeman,  and  his  vote  was  received  and  registered, 
r  days  after  the  election,  Barry  heard  that  Suydam  had  regularly 
mated  as  a  woman.  His  sister  informed  Barry  that  she  had 
d  for  him  for  years,  and  that  he  menstruated  as  regularly,  but  not  so 
©ly,  as  most  women.  When  questioned,  he  very  unwillingly  confessed 
ich  was  the  fact.  He  was  again  examined  by  the  two  physicians, 
the  following  additional  particulars  were  elicited: — Said  Suydam 
ve  feet  two  inches  in  height,  light-coloured  hair,  fair  complexion, 
r  beardless  chin,  and  decidedly  a  sanguineous  temperament,  narrow 
era,  and  broad  hips — in  short,  every  way  of  a  feminine  figure.  There 
well-developed  breasts,  with  nipples  and  areoles.  On  passing  a 
\  catheter  into  the  opening  through  which  micturition  was  performed, 
irough  which  he  again  stated  he  had  a  periodical  bloody  discharge 
Ijy — instead  of  traversing  a  canal  and  drawing  ofE  urine,  the  catheter 
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appeared  to  eiiter  immediately  a  passage  similar  to  the  vagina,  tliree  or 
four  inches  in  depth,  and  in  which  there  was  a  considerable  play  of  the 
instrument.  He  stated  that  he  had  amorous  desires,  and  that  at  Uiis  time 
his  inclination  was  for  the  male  sex :  his  feminine  propensities,  such  as  a 
fondness  for  gay  colours,  for  pieces  of  calico,  comparing  and  placing  them 
together,  an  aversion  for  bodily  labour,  and  an  inability  to  perform  the 
same,  had  been  remarked  by  many.  Barry  further  learned  from  an  old 
lady  who  was  present  at  the  birth  of  Suydam,  that  on  the  second  day  after 
his  birth,  Delamater ;  who  attended  as  accoucheur,  made  with  an  instm- 
meut  the  opening  through  which  he  had  ever  since  performed  micturition. 
(*  Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sc'  July,  1847.) 

This  was  certainly  an  embarrassing  case ;  one  to  which  Lord  Coke's 
rule  for  a  decision,  i.e.  the  prevalence  of  either  sex,  is  hardly  applicable. 
The  presence  of  a  penis  and  one  testicle  referred  the  being  to  the  male  sex, 
while  the  bodily  configuration,  and  still  more  strongly  the  periodical 
menstrual  discharge,  referred  him  to  the  female  sex.  The  right  of  voiang 
might  have  been  fairly  objected  to,  because,  while  the  female  characters 
were  decided,  the  organs  indicative  of  the  male  sex  are  described  as  having 
been  imperfectly  developed. 

Hart«hom  quotes  a  case  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  all 
sexuality,  and  thereby  all  rights  of  citizenship,  in  the  case  of  an  ixi&nt 
whose  sexual  organs  were  imperfect.     (*Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sc'  Oct 
1852 ;  *  Edin.  Mouth.  Jour.'  Jan.  185^5.)     The  child  was  three  years  of  age, 
and  had  always  up  to  that  period  been  regarded  as  a  girl,  and  in  fact  had 
been  so  pronounced  at  her  birth  by  the  accoucheur.     At  the  age  of  two 
years  she  began  to  evince  the  taste,  disposition,  and  feelings  of  the  male 
Hex :  she  rejected  dolls  and  similar  articles  of  amusement,  and  became 
fond  of  boyish  sports.     She  was  well-grown,  perfectly  healthy,  and  qnite 
fleshy.    Her  hair  was  dark  and  long,  the  eyes  black,  and  the  whole  expres- 
sion most  agreeable.     A  careful  examination  of  the  external  genitals  dis- 
closed the  following  circumstances : — there  was  neither  a   penis  nor  a 
vagina ;  but  instead  of  the  former  there  was  a  small  clitoris,  and  in  place  of 
the  latter  a  superficial   depression  or  cul-de-sac  covered  with  mncons 
membi'ano,  and  devoid  of  everything  like  an  aperture  or  inlet.    The  urethra 
occupied  the  usual  situation  (in  the  female?)  and  appeared  to  be  natural; 
the  nympha?  wore  remarkably  diminutive,  but  the  labia  were  well  developed, 
and  contained  each  a  well-formed  testicle  quite  as  large  and  as  firm  as  this 
organ  generally  is  in  boys  at  the  same  age.     The  hips,  chest,  thighs,  and 
upper  limbs  were  perfect.     From  this  description  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the 
child  was  an  aiidrogynus,  i.e,  there  was  imperfect  development  of  the  sexual 
organs,  with  predominance  of  those  of  the  male.     There  was  no  indicatifm 
of  uterus  or  ovaries,  nor  any  external  peculiarity,  except  that  which  » 
frequently  met  with  in  hermaphixidites,  in  which  tiiere  is  an  arrest  of  mito 
development,  but  no  intermixtui*e  of  the  sexes.     It  was  considered  ihit» 
for  the  child's  future  welfare  and  happiness,  it  would  be  better  that  it 
should  have  no  testicles  at  all,  than  that  it  should  retain  them  under  sndi 
an  imperfect  development  of  the  other  oi^ns.     They  were  therefore 
removed  by  operation  from  the  labia  or  divided  scrotum,  and  they  were 
found  perfectly  formed  in  every  respect,  and  the  spermatic  cords  wew 
quite  natural.   The  operation  was  performed  in  July,  1849,  and  three  years 
subsequently  (in  1852)  it  was  found  that  emasculation  was  complete,  fcH* 
the  disposition  and  habits  of  the  being  had  materially  changed,  and  were 
those  of  a  girl :  she  was  found  to  take  great  delight  in  sewing  and  house- 
work, and  she  no  longer  indulged  in  riding  on  sticks  and  other  boyish 
exercises. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  the  performance  of  this  operation— namely* 
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ha  entize  deprivaiion  of  sex,  and  thereby  of  any  sexual  feelings  in  after- 
tie — appear  to  be  unsatisfactory.  It  is  clear  that  this  being  was  deprived 
f  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  male  by  the  removal  of  the  testicles.  (See 
be  case  of  Lent  Suydam^  antCy  p.  279.)  In  this  country  it  might  have  been 
question  whether  the  operator  had  not  rendered  himself  liable   in 


0<meealed  sex. — It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  in  some  cases  sex 
annot  be  determined  by  the  dress,  appearance,  or  even  voice  of  the 
ndiTidnal.  Cases  in  which  males  have  passed  for  many  years  unsuspectedly 
s  females,  and  ffice  versd,  have  been  numerous.  In  some  instances  the 
ecret  has  been  disclosed  only  by  death.  Facts  of  this  kind  belong  rather 
o  ihe  annals  of  imposture  than  to  those  of  medical  jurisprudence.  A 
omewhat  singular  case  of  this  description,  that  of  Eliza  Edwards^  occurred 
a  1833.  An  unclaimed  body  was  sent  to  Guy's  Hospital,  by  the  Inspector 
(f  anatomy,  as  a  female :  on  removing  the  dress,  however,  it  was  found  to 
m  that  of  a  inale.  From  some  suspicion  respecting  the  cause  of  death, 
nd  the  habits  of  this  person,  a  Coroner's  inquest  was  held.  It  turned  out 
hat  the  deceased,  whose  age  was  24,  had  assumed  the  dress  of  a  female  at 
he  age  of  14,  and  had  performed  in  many  parts  of  England  as  an  actress. 
Phe  features  had  a  somewhat  feminine  character ;  the  hair  was  very  long, 
md  parted  in  the  centre ;  the  beard  had  been  carefully  plucked  out,  and 
he  remains  of  this  under  the  chin  had  been  concealed  by  a  peculiar  style 
if  dress.  It  was  remarked  during  life  that  the  voice  was  hoarse.  The 
breasts  were  like  those  of  a  male,  and  the  male  sexual  organs  were  perfectly 
feveloped.  They  had  evidently  been  subjected  to  great  stretching,  and 
ippeared  to  have  been  drawn  forward  and  secured  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
iboomen.  The  state  of  the  rectum  left  no  doubt  of  the  abominable  practices 
to  which  this  individual  had  been  addicted.  It  was  found  that  death  had 
taken  place  from  natural  causes.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in 
this  case  is,  that  the  deceased  had  been  attended  in  his  last  illness  by  an 
■eminent  physician  for  disease  of  the  lungs ;  and  so  well  was  the  imposition 
maintained,  that  his  medical  attendant  did  not  entertain  a  suspicion  of  the 
wal  sex  of  his  patient.     (*  Med.  and  Phys.  Jour.'  Feb.  1833,  p.  168.) 

A  more  remarkable  case,  in  which  a  female  had  successfully  personated 
a  male  for  many  years,  occurred  in  1865.  The  case  of  Dr.  Jamee  Barry, 
^dio  was  well  known  as  Staff  Assistant- Surgeon  and  Inspector  of  Hospitals, 
is  referred  to.  In  the  following  description  the  sex  is  retained  under  which 
Bury  was  known  while  living.  He  died  in  1865,  at  the  age  of  80,  and 
atthough  suraicions  had  existed  among  those  who  had  personally  known 
Um,  that  he  laboured  under  some  sexual  defect,  it  was  only  proved  after 
Ha  death  that  he  was  really  a  woman.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
flkgitimate  child  of  a  nobleman.  When,  where,  and  how  he  passed  through 
Ua  medical  studies  no  one  knew,  but  he  contrived  to  obtain  a  diploma  as 
Itector  of  Medicine  from  Edinburgh,  when  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  The 
Toimg  physician  entered  the  army,  and  served  at  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope, 
8t  Hdena,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Malta,  and  the  West  Indies.  Although 
^poentric,  ho  is  said  to  have  displayed  on  various  occasions  great  profes- 
%mal  skill  He  was  noted  for  being  very  quarrelsome,  and  on  one  occasion 
at  the  Cape  he  challenged  and  fought  a  duel  with  a  brother  officer.  In  due 
'Oourae  he  retired  from  the  service,  received  a  pension,  and  was  made 
hapector  of  Hospitals.  In  1857-8,  and  subsequently,  his  appearance  and 
BUinners  were  effeminate.  His  face  and  hands  were  smooth  and  white,  like 
those  of  a  woman;  he  had  no  beard  or  whiskers.  He  was  irritable, 
Uin,  well-informed,  and  able  to  talk  on  most  professional  subjects 
in  a  manner  which  showed  that  he  had  studied  them  with  care.  His 
hbiJtB  were  peculiar ;  he  was  a  vegetarian  in  diet,  and  at  dinner  ate  fruit 
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or  vegetables,   which  he  first  soaked  thorotLghly  in  water  in  order  to 
remove,  as  he  informed  his  friends,  the  animalcnl®  npon  them.     He  was 
thin,  and  in  stature  resembled  a  woman,  his  limbs  being  small,  but  in  good 
proportion.     His  voice  was  shrill  and  squeaking,  quite  unlike  that  of  a 
man.     The  impression  left  upon  the  mind  of  all  those  who  saw  him  was 
that  he  laboured  under  some  sexual  malformation.     After  his  death,  how* 
ever,  it  was  found  that  he  had  the  sexual  organs  of  a  woman.     He  had 
spedallj  desired  that  no  post-mortem  examination  of  his  body  should  hb 
made,  but  this  order  was  disobeyed,  a  special  report  having  been  ordered 
by  the  authorities.     It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how,  in  assuming  the 
attributes  and  duties  of  an  army  medical  officer,  he  could  have  so  8a^ 
cessfully  maintained  the  deception  through   a  long  life.     Whether  he 
menstruated  or  not  does  not  appear.     Although  always  accompanied  bjs 
black  man  as  a  valet,  he  was  very  secret  with  him,  and  would  not  allow 
him  to  be  present  while  he  was  dressing.     He  is  said  to  have  always  worn 
a  peculiar  and  tight-fitting  dress. 


IMPOTENCY. 


CHAPTER  72. 


IMPOTENCY — PHYSICAL  CAUSES — PROCREATIVB  POWER  IN  THE  MALE — PUBEBTT— 
CONVICTIONS  FOE  RAPE — AGE  FOB  VIRILITY — LOSS  OF  VIRILE  POWER  BY  AGE 
— POWERS  OP  CRYPSORCHIDES  AND  MONORCHIDES. 

Definition, — Impotency  is  defined  to  be  an  incapacity  for  sexual  interoonitt' 
It  may  depend — 1st,  upon  phy^^,  2nd,  upon  moral  causes.  With  regard 
to  the  moral  causes  of  impotency  they  do  not  concern  a  medical  joiist 
Such  causes  are  not  recognized  by  law,  and  he  has  no  duty  to  p^ona 
beyond  the  application  of  the  principles  of  medicine  to  the  purposes  of 
the  law. 

Cattses, — Impotency  may  arise  from  age, — from  certain  physical  eoMmt 
e.g.  disease — or  from  congenital  malformation  or  defect.  With  regard  to 
physical  causes,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  those  which  are 
remediable  and  those  which  are  not.  The  presence  of  disease  of  the  testicle, 
such  as  atrophy  or  fungous  tumours,  may  give  rise  to  incapacity  ;  but  the 
incapacity  may  be  sometimes  removed  by  an  operation  or  by  medical  treat- 
ment, and  therefore  the  physical  cause  may  be  removed : — in  other  words 
it  is  remediable.  To  such  cases  as  these  the  law  does  not  extend ;  but  it  is 
always  expected,  in  alleged  incapacity,  that  the  practitioner  examined  on 
the  subject  should  be  able  to  say  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  prospect  of 
cure.  Upon  this  point  a  knowledge  of  his  profession  can  alone  assist  him; 
no  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  his  guidance,  for  there  may  not  be  two  cases 
that  will  precisely  resemble  each  other  in  their  features.  Hence  it  will  be 
necessary  to  point  out  the  chief  causes  of  impotency  which  are  of  sn 
irremediable  nature,  or  those  in  which  the  incapacity  is  absolute  and  pe^ 
manent ;  a  point  upon  which  a  medical  opinion  is  chiefly  required. 

In  strictness  of  language,  the  definition  of  impotency,  as  above  given, 
may  be  applied  to  a  woman  as  well  as  to  a  man ;  and,  undoubteolff  * 
physical  incapacity  for  sexual  intercourse  may  exist  in  either  sex.  As  an 
instance  of  this  incapacity  in  the  female,  may  be  mentioned  occlusion  of 
the  vagina — a  condition  not  necessarily  indicative  of  sterility.    The  mot 
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Ii|8ion  of  the  vagina  may  be  a  remediable  form  of  the  malady  ;  but  its 
Ire  obliteration  would  be  absolute  and  irremediable.  This  latter  con- 
on,  however,  is  the  only  instance  of  complete  impotency  in  a  female, 
irotrasion  of  the  uterus  or  of  the  bladder  into  the  vagina  is  mentioned 
loxne  writers  as  a  cause  of  physical  incapacity  for  intercourse ;  but  these 
ns  of  disease  may  commonly  be  remedied  by  art,  and  therefore  i*equire 
hirther  notice  in  this  place. 

In  professional  language,  the  term  impotency  has  been  hitherto  applied 
Inavely  to  a  defect  in  the  male  sex ;  and  the  term  sterility  is  usually 
.fined  to  all  those  conditions  in  the  woman  which  not  only  render  inter- 
rse  impossible,  but  which  render  it  unfruitful.  A  man  may,  however, 
sterile  without  being  impotent — a  condition  observed  in  some  crypsor- 
les ;  or  he  may  be  impotent  without  being  steiile,  as  where  proper 
exoourse  is  prevented  by  reason  of  physical  defect  in  the  virile  member, 
kiough  the  testicles  may  be  in  a  normal  condition.  See  on  this  subject, 
rling  on  '  Sterility  in  Man '  (1864).  This  author  points  out  that  stenHty 
the  male,  apart  from  impotency,  may  depend  on  three  causes — 1st,  mal* 
Bition  of  the  testicles;  2ad,  obstructions  in  the  excretory  ducts;  and 
d,  impediments  to  the  escape  of  the  semiual  fluid.  A  man  may  not  be 
ipotent,  i.e.  not  incapable  of  intercourse,  but,  by  reason  of  one  of  the  oon- 
iions  above-mentioned,  such  intercourse  would  be  unfruitful.  In  refer- 
ice  to  the  male,  the  English  law  does  not  appear  to  go  beyond  the 
liablishment  of  impotency  from  some  clear  and  demonstrable  cause,  and, 
nIesB  the  alleged  sterility  were  accompanied  by  impotency,  it  would  take 
0  cognizance  of  that  condition.  Sterility  from  such  causes  could  hardly 
e  demonstrated  during  the  life  of  a  person,  and  it  would  rest  chiefly  on 
lesamption  or  probability. 

Vrocreativc  power  in  the  mcUe.  Puberty . — Until  the  period  of  puberty 
^  testicles  are  small,  and  they  increase  very  little  in  size  in  proportion  to 
&er  parts.  Curling  found  that  the  size  of  the  seminal  tubes  differed  but 
Me  at  the  ages  of  18  months  and  8  years.  The  sexual  function  in  the 
itie  depends  entirely  on  the  proper  development  of  these  organs ;  but  the 
fb  at  which  it  appears  differs  in  different  persons.  The  age  of  puberty  in 
Healthy  male  in  this  country  varies  from  14  to  17  years  ;  its  appearance 
t  However,  affected  by  climate,  constitution,  and  the  moral  circumstances 
ider  which  the  individual  is  placed,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  not  fully 
>?eloped  until  the  age  of  21. 

The  access  of  puberty  in  the  male  is  indirectly  connected  with  the 
bject  of  rape.  A  boy  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  is  presumed  in  law 
be  incapable  of  committing  a  rape.  (1  Hale,  p.  631,  and  Mathew's 
digest,'  p.  57.)  In  a  case  in  which  a  boy  of  this  age  (14)  was  charged 
th  rape  the  judge  directed  an  acquittal.  Although  in  other  felonies 
netimes  maJitia  supplet  aetateiny  yet  as  to  this  particular  act,  the  law 
Bsnmes  him  to  be  impotent.  Recorded  cases,  however,  show  that  boys 
this  age  are  not  always  impotent.  Instances  of  precocious  puberty  are, 
k  well  known,  very  frequent.  According  to  the  statute  law,  proof  of 
netration  only  is  required  to  complete  the  crime.  As  proof  of  emission 
therefore,  no  longer  necessary,  it  may  become  a  technical  question 
leiher,  admitting  the  existence  of  guilty  knowledge,  the  crime  might  not 
eon^pleted  in  law  long  before  the  signs  of  puberty  were  fully  developed, 
lis  question  is  very  likely  to  arise,  where  boys  are  charged  with  the  crime 
rape  upon  female  infants.  The  proof  of  the  fact  must  rest  with  the 
idical  evidence.  It  is  singular  that  the  present  English  law  of  rape  may,, 
strictness,  be  made  to  include  infants,  as  well  as  male  adults.  In  Eeg. 
King  (York  Wint.  Ass.  1853),  a  boy  aged  15  was  convicted  of  rape  on 
girl  under  10  years  of  age.    In  a  case  elsewhere  related  (see  R^e, 
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post),  a  boy  aged  19  communicated  syphilis  to  a  girl  6  years  of  i^.  In 
India  puberty  shows  itself  much  earlier  in  the  male.  Chevers  states  that 
a  boy  of  13  or  14  years  of  age  was  found  guilty  of  rape.  A  lad  of  14 
was  convicted  of  rape  on  a  girl  of  the  same  age ;  and  in  another  case 
a  boy  only  ten  years  old  was  convicted  of  rape  on  a  girl  3  years  of  age. 
(*  Med.  Jurispr.  for  India,*  p.  463.) 

The  seminal  secretion  in  the  male  is  not  considered  to  be  prolific  until 
it  contains  those  peculiar  filiform  bodies  which  are  known  under  the  name 
of  sperniaiozoa  or  zoosperms.  These  have  been  regarded  by  some  physiolo- 
gists as  parasitic  aninials,  but  by  others  as  freely  moving  cilia.  All  agree 
that  they  are  normal  and  essential  constituents  of  the  healthy  and  prdiBc 
seminal  fluid.  They  are  peculiar  to  the  spermatic  secretion,  and,  in  healthy 
males,  are  always  present  in  it  after  the  age  of  puberty.  They  disappear 
in  certain  states  of  disease,  and  sometimes  in  advanced  age :  they  have  not 
been  found  in  the  undeveloped  testicles  of  crypsorchides.  In  cases  in 
which  they  are  absent,  from  whatever  cause,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the 
person  is  impotent  (sterile,  Ed.),  or  that  he  has  lost  the  power  of  pro- 
creation. C  Obs.  on  Sterility  in  Man,'  by  T.  B.  Curling,  1864.)  In  this 
pamphlet  one  case  is  related  in  which  a  man,  a^t.  42,  who  was  married, 
and  whose  wife  had  borne  a  son  then  8  years  of  age,  had  died  after 
four  days*  illness  from  strangulated  hernia.  The  testicles,  from  the  fact 
of  their  being  found  in  the  inguinal  canals,  were  examined,  and  no 
spermatozoa  were  discovered  in  either  of  them.  But  these  may  hare 
been  formerly  present  although  absent  at  the  time  of  examination,  is 
the  child  begotten  was  then  eight  years  of  age.  During  this  long 
interval,  the  secretion  may  have  undergone  a  change,  and  have  become 
unprolific. 

The  direct  agency  of  the  spermatozoon  in  fecundation  was  investigated 
by  Newport.  (*  Phil.  Trans.'  1853,  vol.  143,  part  2,  p.  234.)  His  experi- 
ments were  performed  on  the  amphibia,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  It 
•would  appear  from  these  (and  his  inferences  are  fairly  applicable,  within 
certain  limits,  to  animals  and  man),  that  the  presence  of  spermatozoa  in 
the  seminal  secretion  is  indispensable  to  the  impregnation  of  a  female,-^ 
fact,  that  the  fecundating  power  resides  in  these  living  and  moving  pa^ 
tides.  Active  motion  in  the  spermatozoon  is  essential  to  fecundation: 
thus,  when  they  are  motionless  or  dead,  ova  are  not  impregnated  by  then, 
and  the  power  of  impregnation  is  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  this 
motion.  The  impotency  arising  from  advanced  age  in  the  human  subject^ 
is  probably  not  so  much  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  speinnatozoa  in  the  male 
secretion,  as  to  their  power  of  motion  being  exceedingly  feeble.  Impreg- 
nation was  more  certain  when  the  quantity  of  spermatozoa  supplied  to  the 
ovum  was  not  reduced  to  a  minimum :  hence,  whatever  may  be  the  precise 
quantity  of  the  spermatic  secretion  necessary  to  effect  normal  impregnation, 
it  is  thus  proved  that  a  definite  quantity  of  spermatozoa,  or  of  healthj 
spermatic  fluid,  is  required  to  fecundate.  Exhaustion  from  any  cause,  and 
probably  from  veneival  excess  or  self-abuse,  may  lead  to  a  loss  of  pro- 
creative  power,  by  reducing  the  number  and  diminishing  the  active  moving 
powers  of  the  spermatozoa.  How  fecundation  is  effected  by  this  incorpora- 
tion of  the  spermatozoa  with  the  ovum  is  unknown  ;  but  the  embryo  is  not 
the  product  of  the  evolution  or  development  of  a  spermatozoon.  Tbe 
existence  of  sterility  in  the  male,  as  well  as  in  the  female,  and  a  want  of 
procreative  power  in  the  sexes  when  the  individuals  are  otherwise  healthy, 
are  to  some  extent  explained  by  the  results  of  Newport's  researches.  With- 
out the  penetration  of  the  ovum  there  is  no  fecundation,  and  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  which  affect  this  result  are  very  numerous. 

In  reference  to  the  human  ovum,  there  is  an  absence  of  that  immediate 
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9ct  contact  with  the  male  fluid  which  occurs  in  the  amphibia.  The 
1  OYum  may  come  into  contact  with  the  spermatozoa  either  at  the 
,  or  in  any  part  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus ; 
le  spermato^Boa  may  lose  their  active  motion  before  reaching  the  cavity 
uterus  or  the  tube ;  they  may  not  be  in  sufficient  number,  or  may 
aet  the  ovum  under  circumstcmces  favourable  to  penetration.  It  is 
ble  that  the  ovum  may  maintain  its  vital  power  in  the  body  of  the 
)  for  a  considerable  time  after  its  extrusion  from  the  ovary;  and 
igh  the  chances  of  impregnation  may  be  thereby  reduced,  yet  fecun* 
I  may  occur  if  all  other  circumstances  be  favourable.  This  would 
n  the  occurrence  of  conception  at  any  time  between  two  menstrual 
Is.     (See  '  Date  of  Conception,'  p.  242.) 

)potency  fro-m  age, — It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  a  male  is  incapable 
creating  until  spermatozoa  have  appeared  in  the  seminal  secretion, 
lat  he  loses  this  power  when  they  disappear.  The  age  at  which  they 
rmed  varies  with  all  the  causes  that  affect  puberty.  Curling  found 
in  the  secretion  of  a  boy  aged  18  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many 
they  appear  much  earlier  than  this.  He  found  spermatozoa  in  the 
taken  ht)m  the  testicles  of  a  man  upwards  of  70  years  of  age,  and  on 
xausion  in  the  testicles  of  a  person  aged  eighty-seven.  Wagner  states 
Jiey  are  to  be  found  in  the  secretions  of  men  between  70  and  80 
of  age.  Rayner  found  them  in  the  secretion  of  a  man  sdt.  82  years. 
L  Mid.'  Jnin  2,  1849.)  Other  cases  of  a  similar  kind  are  recorded  by 
ra.  ('  (}az.  Hebdom.'  4th  Jan.  1861,  p.  6.)  Facts  tend  to  render  it 
f  probable  that  the  fecundating  power  may  be  retained  by  the  male 
the  age  of  100.  Dieu  has  given  the  results  of  105  autopsies  of  men 
len  the  ages  of  64  and  97.  There  were  no  spermatozoa  in  64  of  the 
\s.  in  61  per  cent,  no  spermatozoa  were  found.  Four  of  the  cases  were 
Henarians :  of  these  none  had  spermatozoa.  ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  So.' 
1868,  p.  523.)  According  to  Duplay,  the  seminal  fluid  of  old  men 
ins  spermatozoa  even  when  they  are  beyond  the  age  for  fecundation 
d.  Times  and  Gaz.'  June  4,  1853,  p.  581)  ;  but  he  does  not  state  the 
nstances  which  enabled  him  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion, 
szual  propensities  are  often  strongly  developed  in  children,  and  they 
)e  prolific  at  an  early  age.  Biittel  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  girl  at 
g^  of  14  became  pregnant  by  a  boy  of  the  same  age.  (Henke's 
ichr.  der  S.  A.'  1844,  p.  249.)  This  is  the  earliest  age  at  which,  in  a 
nute  climate,  the  procreative  power  has  appeared  in  the  male.  It  will 
lerved  that  this  is  the  precise  age  at  which,  according  to  our  law,  a 
;  incapable  of  committing  a  rape.  Hartshome  refers  to  an  instance 
raordinary  development  of  the  male  sexual  organs  in  a  child  4  years 
('Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc'  Oct.  1852,  p.  561.)  In  a  case  of  contested 
nacy  or  affiliation,  this  question  regarding  the  age  at  which  a  pro- 
ve power  appears  in  the  male  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
Thus  the  person  may  be  so  young  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  he 
i  be  the  father  of  a  child  imputed  to  him.  Cases  involving  questions 
itimacy  on  this  ground  are  not  heard  of  in  the  present  day :  but  in 
it  law-books  there  are  decisions  relative  to  the  illegitimacy  of  children 
during  marriage,  because  the  alleged  fathers  were  7,  6,  and  even  3 
old.     (Amos.) 

le  following  case  in  reference  to  the  affiliation  of  children  occurred  in 
— A  woman  wished  to  affiliate  a  child  on  a  youth  who  was  in  his  six-- 
year.  The  boy  denied  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  child ;  and  there 
sason  to  suspect  that  the  imputation  had  been  wrongly  thrown  upon 
1  order  to  divert  suspicion  from  the  real  offender.  There  was  some 
ity  in  this  case  ;  but  the  rule  for  a.  medical  man  to  follow  on  these 
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occasions  is  this : — not  to  regard  the  mere  age  of  the'  youth,  whether  be 
is  above  or  below  the  average  age  of  puberty,  but  to  observe  whether 
the  sexual  organs  are  fully  developed,  and  whether  there  are  aboot 
him  any  of  the  marks  of  virility — indicated  by  muscular  development^ 
the  growth  of  a  beard,  and  a  change  in  the  voice.  If  these  signs  are 
present,  whatever  may  be  his  age,  there  is  strong  reason  to  suppow 
that  the  sexual  functions  are  developed.  We  occasionally  hear  of 
instances  of  extraordinary  precocity ;  but  the  development  of  sexual  power 
is  generally  accompanied  by  other  well-marked  changes  in  the  person. 
Sometimes  these  changes  do  not  make  their  appearance  until  after  the  age 
of  21. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a  question  at  what  time  the  procrestife 
power  disappears  in  a  male.     That  impotency  is  one  of  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  advanced  a^ge  is  undoubted ;  but  this,  as  we  know,  forms  no  legal 
impediment  to  the  marriage  of  parties,  however  old.     The  legal  presump- 
tion is,  that  the  generative  faculty  does  not  disappear  through  age ;  and  if 
this  be  alleged,  and  legitimacy  disputed  on  this  ground,  it  must  be  satiB- 
factorily  proved  by  those  who  would  benefit  by  the  allegation.     TIub 
amounts  to  almost  an  impossibility,  because  it  is  well  known  that  there  xb 
no  fixed  age  at  which  the  sexual  functions  cease  either  in  the  male  or 
female ;  and  individuals,  at  least  of  the  male  sex,  who  had  passed  the  ages 
of  60,  70,  and  even  80  years,  have  been  known  to  be  capable  of  fmi^ 
intercourse.      Dnplay  believes,  from  his  anatomical  observations  on  the 
bodies  of  aged  persons,  that  the  causes  of  impotency  (sterility)  in  advanced 
age  are  to  be  found  rather  in  the  excretory  than  in  the  secretory  apparatus. 
Thus  he  has  met  with  obliterations  in  the  canal  of  the  epididjrmis,  the  m 
deferens,  and  the  vesiculeo,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  accumnla- 
tion  and  passage  of  the  seminal  fluid.     ('Med.  Times  and  Oaz.'  June 28, 
1856,  p.  650.)     Lord  Erskine,  in  the  Banbury  Peerage  claim,  quoted  the 
case  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  was  married  at  77,  and  had  four  children, 
the  last  when  he  was  81.     Schneider  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  man  of  71 
had  a  child  by  his  wife,  who  was  only  17.     (Henke*s  *Zeitschr.'  1842, 
2,  165.)     Riittel  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who,  at  the  age  of  92  yeara, 
married  and  had  two  children  by  his  wife.     The  retention  of  procreatife 
power  became  a  question  in  the  case  of  Johnson  v.  Johnson  (Viee-Chanc. 
Court,  Jan.   1871).     In  1845,  Mr.  Johnson,  being  then  upwards  of  60 
years  of  age,  married  his  second  wife,  a  girl  of  16.     She  obtained  great 
influence  over  him,  and   induced  him   to  quarrel   with   the   children  of 
his  first  marriage,  the  plaintiffs  in  the  suit.     In  1861,  when  Mr.  Johnson 
was  upwards  of  77  years  old,  Mrs.  Johnson  bore  a  child,  which  died.    In 
1862  and  1865  two  more  children  were  bom,  who  were  the  defendants  in 
the  suit.     As  Mr.  Johnson  would  have  been  of  the  age  of  78  and  81  at  the 
time  these  children  were  bom,  it  was  alleged  that  they  could  not  have  heoi 
begotten  by  him  and  were  not  his  children.     Mr.  Johnson  died  in  1869, 
leaving  a  largo  amount  of  property,  with  a  will  and  codicil,  affecting  the 
two  families.     Malins,  V.C.,  declined  to  make  any  order.     He  thon^t  it 
hopeless  for  the  plaintiffs  to  attempt  to  make  out  that  the  children  of  Ura. 
Johnson,  horn  while  her  husband  was  living  with  her,  and  designated  ly 
him  as  his  children  in  his  will,  were  not  his  children.     It  was,  however,  a 
very  significant  fact  in  the  case,  that  the  testator  lived  fifteen  years  with 
his  young  wife  without  having  had  any  children,  and  that  they  rather 
rapidly  appeared  in  succession  when  he  was  between  77  and  81  years  old. 
When  the  procreative  power  even  appears  to  be  lost  at  an  advanced  age, 
the  stimulus  for  intercourse  is  often  very  great.     Buttel  mentions  cases  in 
which  these  erotic  feelings  were  remarked   by  him  in  reference  to  n^ 
between  75  and  86  years  of  age.     (Henke's  '  Zeitschr.'  1844,  p.  252.)   ^ 
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aU  cases  of  prolonged  virility  it  is  observed  that  the  bodily  and  mental 
powers  are  also  retained  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  showing  the  close 
relation  which  exists  between  the  sexual  f  anction  and  corporeal  develop- 
ment, even  to  the  latest  period  of  life. 

The  English  law  on  this  subject  was  clearly  laid  down  in  the  Banbury 
Peerctge  case,  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1806.  Lord  and  Lady 
Banlmiy  had  been  married  21  years,  without  having  had  issue,  when 
he  died  at  the  age  of  85  years.  The  peerage  was  claimed  by  the 
descendants  of  an  individual  who  called  himself  the  son  of  Lord  Banbury ; 
but,  in  fact,  it  was  alleged  that  he  was  the  son  of  Lady  Banbury  by  an 
adulterer,  during  her  husband's  life.  According  to  the  evidence,  Lord 
Banbury  did  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  his  existence,  and  the  child 
had  always  been  known  by  another  name.  (Amos,  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  7, 
p.  741.)  One  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  legitimacy  of  the  descent  of 
the  claimant  was  contested,  was  that  the  deceased  nobleman  had  become 
impotent  through  age ;  but  it  was  argued  by  Sir  S.  Bomilly  that  the  law 
placed  no  limit  on  the  powers  and  faculties  of  men  in  this  respect.  The 
ftflsomed  impotency  of  the  husband  on  the  ground  of  age,  could  not  be 
admitted  as  a  proof  of  the  illegitimacy  of  the  alleged  offspring.  In  1813 
the  House  decided  against  the  claim,  but  not  on  the  ground  of  impotency 
firom  age  in  the  husband.  It  was  proved  that  Lord  Banbary  was  hale  and 
hearty  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  but  the  moral  circumstances  of  the  case, 
egpecially  the  concealmefni  of  the  birth  of  the  child  from  tho  husband,  were 
oonaidered  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  child  through  whom  the  claim  was 
made,  was  not  the  offspring  of  Lord  Banbury.  This  case  incontestably 
proves  that  there  may  be  capacity  of  intercourse  and  possibility  of  access 
on  the  part  of  a  husband,  yet  every  species  of  moral  evidence  will  be 
admitted  to  rebut  the  legal  presumption  of  legitimacy  when  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  for  disputing  it«  Bomilly  remarked,  in  reference 
to  the  retention  of  procreative  power  in  advanced  age,  that  the  liberality 
of  the  English  law  on  this  subject  was  excessive ;  for  there  was  no  age, 
from  seven  upwards,  at  which  a  man  had  been  denied  the  power  of  pro- 
creating children.  (See,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  Henke's  '  Zeitschr. 
der  S.  A.'  1842,  p.  332.)  Males  at  the  age  of  14,  and  females  at  the  age 
of  12,  are  legally  competent  to  contract  marriage. 

Impotency  from  local  disease  or  accident, — The  loss  or  destruction  of 
the  penis  or  testicles,  either  by  disease,  accident,  or  from  necessary  opera- 
tions, would  be  sufficient  to  render  a  man  irremediably  impotent.  The  loss 
of  one  or  both  testicles,  from  any  of  these  causes,  would  be  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  distinct  cicatrices  in  the  scrotum.  When  both  have  been 
removed  by  operation,  the  person  is  incurably  impotent ;  but  if  the  organs 
are  healthy,  a  sufficiency  of  the  spermatic  fluid  to  confer  procreative  powers 
may  remain  in  the  ducts  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  operation.  Thus 
it  is  that  animals  have  been  known  to  be  prolific  for  a  certain  time  after 
castration ;  and  one  case  is  on  record  in  which  a  man,  both  of  whose 
testicles  had  been  carried  off  by  a  gunshot,  is  said  to  have  retained  the 
power  of  impregnating  his  wife  after  the  healing  of  the  wound.  (Henke's 
*  Zeitschr.'  1842, 1,  348,  and  352.)  The  loss  of  one  testicle  only,  by  accident 
-or  operation,  does  not  render  a  man  impotent.  Monorchides,  as  they  are 
called,  have  been  known  to  be  prolific.  Cases  of  this  kind  must  not  be 
confounded  with  those  in  which  one  or  both  testicles  have  not  descended 
into  the  scrotum. 

Monorchidee  and  Crypsorchides, — In  some  rare  instances  the  testicles  do 
not  descend  into  the  scrotum  at  the  usual  period,  but  one  or  both  may 
remain  in  the  abdomen,  or  in  the  inguinal  canals,  and  only  descend  some 
time  after  birth ;  or  one  may  be  found  in  the  scrotum,  and  the  other  remain 
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daring  life  in  the  abdomen ;  or  both  may  be  retained  in  the  abdomen.  In 
some  cases  of  partial  descent  the  organs  have  been  mistaken  for  and  treated 
as  raptures  by  the  application  of  a  trass.  (Henke's  *  Zeitschr.  der  S.  A.* 
1844,  1,  249  ;  Carling  on  '  Disease  of  the  Testis,'  2nd  ed.  p.  31.)  In  one 
instance  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  tumour,  mistaken  for  hernia,  and  the 
application  of  a  truss,  caused  the  death  of  the  person.  ('  Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.'  1861,  1,  p.  240.)  When  one  testicle  only  has  descended,  there  is  no 
ground,  cwtens  paribus,  to  impute  impotency :  the  descended  org^an  haa 
been  found  healthy  and  to  contain  spermatozoa,  while  the  retained  testicle 
and  its  ducts  have  not  been  found  to  contain  spermatozoa.  Curling  ool* 
lected  six  of  these  cases,  of  which  four  fell  under  his  own  obserraiion. 
(*  On  Sterility  in  ^lan,'  1846,  p.  6  ;  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Feb.  23,  1861.) 
When  neither  testicle  has  descended,  the  scrotum  will  be  found  emptj, 
without  any  scar  indicative  of  a  removal  by  operation,  but  the  other  marks  <^ 
virility  may  still  be  present.  These  persons  have  been  called  Crypsorekidei, 
while  those  who  have  only  one  testicle  apparent  are  called  Monorehidet, 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  all  cases  of  non-descent,  the  testicles  are 
congenitally  defective,  and  further,  that  the  persons,  although  capable  of 
sexual  intei-course,  are  incurably  sterile.  The  non-descent  of  the  testidfli 
is  a  state  rarely  seen.  MarshaJl  met  with  only  one  case  of  non-descent 
of  one  testicle  in  1,000  recruits,  and  with  one  case  of  non-descent  of  botii 
testicles  in  10,000  recruits.  There  are  three  preparations,  showing  Uie 
non-descent  of  these  organs  in  the  Museum  of  Ouy*8  Hospital ;  one  of 
them  was  taken  from  a  gentleman  who  shot  himself  from  despondencf 
at  his  supposed  defective  condition.  Hunter  thought  that  the  un- 
descended testicles  were  always  imperfect  both  in  their  structure  and 
functions,  and  that  crypsorchides  were  invariably  impotent  (sterile). 
Some  recent  researches  have  tended  to  support  the  views  of  Hunter. 
In  1860,  Partridge  met  with  the  case  of  a  man  of  25,  in  whom  both 
testicles  were  found  in  the  abdomen.  Several  specimens  of  the  secr^ioD 
wore  examined,  and  no  spermatozoa  were  detected.  Another  case  was 
examined  with  a  like  result  ('  Lancet,'  1860,  1,  p.  66),  and  a  third  hj 
Culling  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Feb.  23,  1861).  The  conclusion  to  which 
these  observations  have  led  is,  that,  although  in  cases  of  non-descent  there 
may  be  a  capacity  of  sexual  intercourse,  it  would  not  be  prolific  :  the  person 
will  be  sterile.  According  to  this  view,  malposition  of  the  organs  most  be 
taken  as  synonymous  with  defective  condition :  as  a  result  of  this  malposi- 
tion they  are  not  capable  of  secreting  prolific  spermatic  fluid,  and  the 
person  is  as  sterile  as  if  ho  liad  no  testicles.  The  cases  of  monorcbidea 
reported  by  Curling  (op.  cit.  p.  8)  to  some  extent  support  this  tbeoiy, 
since  spermatozoa  were  found  only  in  the  fluid  of  that  testicle  whidi 
occupied  its  usual  position  in  the  scrotum.  He  has  also  collected  ^m 
vai*ious  sources  seven  cases  of  crypsorchides,  in  which  both  testicles  woe 
either  in  the  abdomen  or  in  the  inguinal  canals ;  the  fluid  contained  in 
them  was  destitute  of  spermatozoa,  and,  although  impotency  did  not  ezisti 
these  persons  either  were  or  were  presumed  to  be  unprolific.  G^odard  has 
noticed  that  horses  whose  testicles  are  retained  in  the  abdomen,  although 
Oipable  of  intercourse,  are  sterile. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question  there  are,  however,  facts  which  are 
wholly  inconsistent  with  this  theory.  Two  cases  of  crjpsorchides  oconned 
in  the  practice  of  Cock.  The  testicles  in  these  men  had  not  descended, 
but  their  virile  functions  were  undisputed.  One  of  them,  before  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  30  years,  had  been  twice  married,  and  had  had  children 
by  i^ach  wife,  besides  illegitimate  children  which  were  affiliated  on  him 
during  the  time  he  lived  in  service.  In  a  report  of  cases  of  hernia  bf 
Poland  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1843,  1, 163),  there  is  the  case  of  a  man  «^ 
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9,  a  crypsorchid,  "whose  testicles  had  never  descended.  Poland  states  that 
lere  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  scrotam,  bat  the  penis  was  well- 
efveloped,  and  there  were  all  the  other  signs  of  virility.  This  man  married 
hen  he  was  20 :  he  had  had  two  children  by  his  first  wife,  and  at  the  time 

1  his  admission  into  the  hospital  had  been  married  two  years  to  a  second 
ife.  In  1862  there  was  in  Gny's  Hospital  a  patient  whose  testicles  had 
at  descended — they  were  lodged  in  the  ingainal  canals.     The  man  was 

2  years  of  age,  well  developed,  with  every  appearance  of  virility  about 
im,  and  with  the  same  masculine  development  which  is  seen  in  other  men 
f  the  same  age.  This  man  was  married,  and  had  had  two  children  by  his 
'ife.  Since  puberty  he  had  always  been  competent,  and  he  ridiculed  the 
lea  that  his  testicles  were  inefficient.  Another  case  is  referred  to  by 
lurling  (op.  cit.  p.  9),  which  occurred  to  Debrou.  The  testicles  were  in 
be  ingainal  canals  ;  there  was  no  scrotum.  The  man  had  been  married, 
nd  had  had  one  son  by  his  wife. 

By  these  facts,  therefore,  it  is  established  that  crypsorchides  are  not 
leeessariJy  sterile,  and  that  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  respecting 
he  existence  or  non-existence  of  prolific  power  under  such  circumstances, 
[thas  been  objected  that,  in  the  above  instances  of  prolific  power,  spermatozoa 
Ittve  not  been  proved  to  exist  in  the  spermatic  secretions  of  the  mdividuals, 
tod  that  the  evidence  is  therefore  incomplete.  But  these  bodies  have  not 
\wa  proved  to  be  absent,  and  most  persons  will  agree  that  there  is  no 
letter  evidence  of  prolific  power  than  the  procreation  of  children,  whether 
ipermatozoa  are  or  are  not  detected — a  matter  which  will  sometimes  depend 
on  the  accaracy  of  observation  or  experience  of  the  examiners  or,  it  may  be, 
00  a  morbid  state  of  the  secretion.  In  one  case  Casper  found  spermatozoa 
ia  the  fluid  emitted  by  a  crypsorchid  (*  Qerichtl.  Med.'  vol.  2,  p.  187).  One 
affirmative  instance  is  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  law,  to  overthrow 
ninety-nine  negative  instances ;  and,  as  a  physiological  fact,  it  is  obvious 
tiiat  the  organs  which  have  not  descended  are  not  always  defective  in 
•tracture  or  function.  The  cases  hitherto  observed  are  so  nearly  balanced 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  the  rule  or  the  exception  that 
ojpsorchides  should  be  found  prolific :  the  facts  above  mentioned  prove 
tJiat  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  pronouncing  them  to  be  absolutely 
sterile  or  unprolific,  merely  because  their  testicles  are  not  in  the  scrotum. 
If,  with  a  non-descent  of  these  organs,  there  should  be  a  non-development 
of  the  other  external  organs,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  a  total  want  of 
the  characters  of  virility,  then  the  person  may  be  impotent  or  sterile.  The 
testicles  may,  in  such  a  case,  be  either  congenitally  absent  or  physically 
mperfect — a  fact  only  ascertainable  by  an  examination  of  the  body  after 
leaih.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  in  which  there  are  no  external  marks 
if  effeminacy,  or  other  grounds  for  suspecting  a  want  of  procreative  power, 
ind  the  person  is  capable  of  sexual  intercourse,  this  imperfection  does  not 
>ffer  any  bar  to  marriage,  nor  is  it  a  sufficient  ground  for  divorce.  It 
KTonld  not  justify  a  medical  man  in  denying  the  paternity  of  a  child  on  a 
laestion  of  affiliation,  bastardy,  or  inheritaace ;  and  so  long  as  the  power 
)f  sexual  intercourse  existed,  it  would  not  justify  him  in  pronouncing  the 
)erBon  to  be  incurably  sterile.  The  capacity  for  sexual  intercourse  is  the 
^ct  to  which  the  English  law  commonly  looks  on  these  occasions.  If  this 
exists,  then  it  will  hardly  entertain  the  question — surrounded  as  it  may  be 
irith  conflicting  medical  opinions — whether  from  the  mere  retention  of  the 
ngans  in  the  abdomen,  the  fluid  secreted  is  or  is  not,  microscopically  speak- 
ing, of  a  prolific  nature  ?  Women  may  be  sterile  from  a  variety  of  causes 
tffecting  the  internal  organs,  only  ascertainable  after  death.  The  ovaries 
nay  be  so  diseased  that  no  prolific  intercourse  can  take  place,  although 
ihere  may  be  no  physical  incapacity.     In  a  case  related  at  p.  305,  the  in- 
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capability  of  conception  on  the  part  of  a  woman  was  held  not  to  be  a  saffi- 
cient  ground  for  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  nnllity  of  marriage ;  and  doubt« 
less  the  want  of  power  on  the  part  of  a  male  to  effect  impregnation,  unless 
it  depended  on  some  visible  physical  defect,  would  be  viewed  in  a  similar 
light.  Such  persons  are  not  impotent  but  sterile,  and  sterility  in  an 
irremediable  form  is  rather  assumed  than  demonstrated  to  exist. 

The  presence  of  what  have  been  called  supernumerary  testicles  does  not 
affect  the  virile  powers  of  the  man.  These  have  in  general  been  found,  by 
dissection,  to  bo  tumours  connected  with  the  healthy  glands,  and  not  at  all 
adding  to  or  interfering  with  their  functions.  Even  the  presence  of  two 
or  throe  penes,  according  to  Mende,  is  no  bar  to  the  exercise  of  sexual 
power,  provided  only  one  possesses  the  normal  characters  of  the  male  organ. 
This  author  refers  to  cases  of  duplex  organs.  ( *  Ausf iihrl .  Handb.  d.  Grerichtl 
Mod.'  4,  337.)  One  of  these  sexual  monsters,  a  youth  with  two  distinct 
penes,  was  exhibited  in  London  some  years  since.  He  could  exercise  hia 
functions  with  either  organ,  but  there  was  only  one  testicle  to  each  penis. 

It  some  instances  there  is  an  arrest  of  development  in  the  external 
organs :  and  with  this  there  is  generally  an  absence  of  sexual  desire.  Fair 
met  with  a  case  in  a  man  aged  42,  in  whom  the  sexual  organs  remained 
undeveloped  and  in  an  infantile  state.  Thei*o  was  some  difficulty  in  finding 
the  testicles,  in  consequence  of  their  small  size.  On  examining  the  con- 
tents of  the  glands  miscroscopically  no  spermatozoa  were  detected.  Tlua 
person's  voice  was  effeminate,  and  ne  was  devoid  of  hair  on  the  chin  and 
pubes.  ('  Med.  Gaz.*  40,  857.)  It  is  not,  however,  always  to  be  inferred 
that  a  male  with  imperfectly  developed  organs  is  incurably  impotent.  The 
following  case  is  quoted  by  Curling: — A  gentleman, aged  26,  consulted 
Wilson  on  the  propriety  of  his  entering  into  mairiage.  His  penis  and 
testicles  but  little  exceeded  in  size  those  of  a  youth  of  eight  years  of  age, 
and  he  had  never  until  this  acquaintance  with  his  intended  wife,  felt  the 
desire  of  sexual  intercourse.  Ho  married,  and  became  the  father  of  * 
family  ;  and  at  the  age  of  28  the  organs  had  attained  the  full  development 
of  those  of  an  adult.  (Op.  cit.  p.  95.)  Under  wasting  of  the  testicle,  or 
when  the  gland  is  extensively  diseased,  and  the  sexual  desire  disappears, 
thei*e  can  be  no  doubt  of  impotency.  The  functions  of  these  organs  are 
not,  however,  I'eadily  impaii*ed  by  local  disease.  The  spermatic  secretion 
is  still  properly  fonned,  oven  when  only  a  small  part  of  the  gland  remains 
healthy, — a  fact  provc<l  by  a  microscopical  examination.  Certain  diseases 
of  the  appendages  of  the  testes  may,  however,  render  a  person  sterile.  The 
spermatic  secrotion  is  commonly  suspended  in  most  severe  diseases  which 
affect  the  body.  One  of  the  most  fi*equent  causes  of  impotency  (sterility) 
in  the  adult,  when  the  organs  are  apparently  sound  is  spei*matorrlKBa, 
arising  from  abuse  or  excess.  This,  however,  is  remediable  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  by  treatment.  (Curling,  *Di8.  of  the  Testes,'  2nd  ed.  p.  386; 
*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Jan.  23, 1858,  p.  95.) 

Epispadia  and  Hypospadia. — On  the  absence  of  the  penis,  as  well  as  on 
its  defective  organization,  as  causes  of  incapacity,  some  i*emarks  have  heen 
already  made  in  the  pi-cceding  chapter.  Sometimes  the  defect  is  merel/ 
connected  with  the  urethra.  Thus,  the  orifice  may  be  on  the  dorsum  peno, 
and  in  other  cases  underneath  the  organ,  so  that  the  urethra  may  terminate 
at  a  variable  distance  from  the  glans  penis.  Those  labouring  under  the 
former  defect  ai'c  said  to  have  epispadia^  and  under  the  latter  h/poqwdio 
(from  vTTOy  under,  and  ctttcuo,  I  draw.)  Sevei-al  cases  of  these  kinds  of  mal- 
fonnation  have  been  described  by  Bryant.  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1S67, 
p.  420.)  No  two  cases  are  precisely  alike.  The  power  to  have  fruitfnl 
intercounse  will  in  either  case  depend  on  the  situation  of  the  urethrJ 
aperture.      Riittel  knew  an  instance  of  a  hypospadian    having  several 
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iildren.  (Henke's  *Zeitschr/  1844,  p.  258.)  Some  doubt  has  existed 
sspecting  the  virile  powers  of  hypospadians.  In  1850,  a  lad,  aged  17, 
as  smnmoned  on  a  charge  of  affiliation,  in  i*eference  to  the  pregnancy 
'  a  girl  aged  18.  The  defence  was  that  he  could  not  be  the  father  of 
child,  because  there  was  such  a  malformation  of  the  penis  as  to  prevent 
x>lific  intei*cour6e.  On  examination,  the  urethra  was  found  to  terminate 
1  the  under-snrface  of  the  penis,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
lanfl,  by  a  small  elliptical  orifice,  which  allowed  the  urine  to  pass,  but 
ith  some  difficulty.  One  medical  witness  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it 
as  not  impossible,  but  highly  improbable,  that  the  defendant  should 
)8se6S  procreative  power ;  another  freely  admitted  the  boy's  capacity,  and 
le  case  was  decided  against  the  defendant.  He  was  pronounced  to  be  the 
^OuT.  (*Med.  Times,'  Sept.  21,  1850,  p.  321.)  This  decision  was 
liyBiologically  correct.  When  the  urine  can  pass,  the  seminal  fluid  can 
188 ;  and  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  intromission  can  be  such  as 
tiat  the  misplaced  orifice  should  come  in  contact  with  any  part  of  the 
agina.  This  must  depend  on  the  situation  of  the  orifice.  [Cases  illustra- 
ive  of  the  fully  prolific  powers  of  hypospadians  will  be  found  in  the  *  Med. 
Rmes,'  Sept.  14,  1850,  p.  292 ;  and  Oct.  12,  1850,  p.  392.  An  instance  of 
tihe  virility  of  a  hypospadian  has  also  been  published  by  Noble.  (*  Assoc. 
Med.  Jour.'  March,  1853,  p.  236.)]  Similar  remarks  apply  to  epispadians. 
These  malformations  are  sometimes  remediable  by  operation ;  but  whether 
nmediable  or  not,  they  are  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  regarded  as 
sbeolute  causes  of  impotency. 

A  case,  apparently  involving  a  question  of  this  kind,  was  tried  at  the 
Manchester  Lent  Assizes,  1867  (i?€^.  v.  Milner) .  A  woman  was  indicted  for 
perjary.  She  had  sworn,  in  an  afiiliation  case,  that  one  Shepherd  was  the 
^ther  of  her  child.  A  few  months  before  the  child  was  bom.  Shepherd  had 
Harried  another  woman.  Shepherd,  the  prosecutor,  swore  that  he  never 
had  had  connexion  with  the  woman,  alleging  that  he  was  impotent  and 
incapable.  Three  surgeons  swore,  from  an  examination  of  Shepherd,  that 
it  was  impossible  he  could  be  the  father  of  the  prisoner's  child.  Shepherd's 
wife  also  swore  that  her  marriage  had  never  been  consummated.  Prior  to 
kr  marriage  she  had  had  a  child.  Shepherd  was  asked  how,  under  these 
Qicnmstances,  he  came  to  enter  the  marriage  state.  He  replied  that  they 
did  not  desire  any  family,  and  they  had  agreed  to  live  together.  Two 
medical  men  were  then  called  for  the  defence,  and  they  said,  although 
Shepherd  was  somewhat  different  fi'om  other  men,  it  was  more  than 
itobable  that  he  might  have  a  family.  Shee,  J.,  stopped  the  case,  and  said 
ihat»  as  the  medical  evidence  was  very  conflicting,  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
riot  the  woman. 

The  incapacity  for  intercourse  in  either  sex  may  arise  from  extensive 
^tfeoM  affecting  parts  in  and  aix)und  the  organs  of  generation.  The 
i^cal  opinion  here  must  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  circumstances 
attending  each  case. 

Impotency  from  corporeal  disease. — In  the  preceding  paragraphs  the 
itflaence  of  local  disease  of  the  sexual  organs  in  affecting  virility  has  been 
c>n8idered.  But  there  is  a  class  of  cases  which  may  come  before  a  prac- 
tioner  in  which,  with  well-formed  and  apparently  healthy  organs  in  the 
tale,  there  will  be  a  state  of  impotency.  Sometimes  this  may  depend  on 
itnral  weakness  of  constitution,  or  on  a  want  of  proper  development  of  the 
Uscnlar  and  nervous  systems :  at  other  times  it  may  be  due  to  certain 
aeases  producing  cerebral  exhaustion  Q  Lancet,'  1^73,  1,  p.  517),  and  it 
then  of  a  temporary  nature — persisting  while  the  body  is  still  suffering 
)m  the  disease,  and  disappearing  on  recovery.  As  a  converse  fact,  there 
e  certain  diseases  which  appear  to  bring  out  the  dormant  virile  powers  of 
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persons,  or  to  excite  to  a  highei*  degree  of  intensity  those  wbich  alreadr 
exist.  Thns  it  is  said  that  while  during  an  attack  of  fever  there  is 
complete  impotencj,  in  convalescence  fi'om  fever  there  is  occasionally 
extraordinary  salacionsness ;  but  this  statement  requires  confirmation. 
Again,  there  are  some  diseases  which  neither  interrupt  nor  affect  the 
exercise  of  the  sexual  functions. 

As  a  gcnei*al  rule,  diseases  which  do  not  affect  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow,  and  which  rvc  not  attended  with  great  debility,  do  not  prerent 
fruitful  intercourse.  On  the  other  hand,  all  diseases  which  are  attended  or 
followed  by  great  debility  suspend  or  destroy  sexual  power.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  water  in  the  chest ;  general  dropsy,  especially  if  attended 
with  effusion  in  the  sexual  organs ;  nervous  and  malignant  fevers  which 
affect  the  brain ;  apoplexy,  palsy,  and  other  diseases  which  directly  attack 
the  brain  or  spinal  marrow.  These  last-mentioned  diseases  probably  act  by 
suspending  the  secretion  or  altering  the  nature  of  the  prolific  fluid,  as  weli 
aa  by  preventing  that  erection  of  the  male  organ  without  which  interconne 
cannot  take  place.  The  sexual  function  is  so  intimately  allied  to  bodilj 
vigour  and  nervous  energy,  that  the  integrity  of  the  one  may  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  other.  Habits  of  drunken- 
ness and  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquids  or  narcotics,  such  as  opium  and 
tobacco,  may  give  rise  to  impotency  by  the  injury  done  to  the  brain  and 
nervous  system.  (The  reader  will  find  this  subject  discussed  by  Mende, 
'  Ausfiihrl.  Handb.  der  Gerichtl.  Med.'  vol.  4,  p.  349.) 

These  cases  of  alleged  impotency  fi*om  corporeal  disease,  when  they 
require  to  be  elucidated  by  medical  evidence,  create  great  difficulty.   In 
Legge  v.  Edmunds  (Yice-Chanc.  Court,  1854-5)  a  question  arose  respecting 
the  legitimacy  of  a  child  conceived  during  wedlock,  but  bom  four  mon^ 
after  the  death  of  the  husband.     In  presumption  of  law,  the  child  was 
legitimate,  because  husband  and  wife  were  at  the  time  living  together,  and 
conception  and  bii'th  were,  as  to  date,  in  accordance  with  the  ordmaiy 
rules.     Two  months  preceding  the  6upi)osed  date  of  conception,  the  has- 
band,  a  man  of  intemperate  habits,  was  seized  with  paralysis  {hemiplegia) 
accompanied  by  coma,  and  he  lost  the  use  of  the  right  side  of  his  body,  hr 
about  a  month  he  partially  recovered,  but  the  paralysis  never  left  him.   A 
month  later  he  was  attacked  with  general  dropsy  and  disease  of  the  liver; 
and  he  died  five  months  after  the  supposed  date  of  conception,  and  fonr 
months  before  the  birth  of  the  child.     A  year  after  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band, the  widow  marned  the  defendant,  the  alleged  adulterer,  and  had  by 
him  four  children;  but  for  eight  years  preceding  the  death  of  her 'first 
husband   this   woman  had  borne   no  child,  and  it  was  only  when  her 
intimacy  with   the   alleged   adulterer  commenced,  and  during  her  has- 
band's   illness,  that  she  became  pi*egpiant.     The  question   submitted  to 
Carpenter  and  the  author  on  this  state  of  facts  was — Was  it  possible  or 
probable  that  the  husband  could  have  begotten  the  child  in  the  diseased 
condition  in  which  he  was  i*epi*esented  to  have  been  at  the  date  of  concep- 
tion ?     The  opinion  given  was  that  it  was  possible,  because  there  was 
op{)ortunity  of  access ;  and  sexual  power,  if  lost  by  the  attack  of  paralysis, 
might  have  returned  at  a  time  coiTesponding  to  this  dat«;  but  they  con- 
sidei*e(l  it  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.     It  was  alleged  that 
diseases  of  this  kind  tended  to  suspend  sexual  power,  that  in  this  particnlar 
instance  the  effect  would  be  aggravated  by  the  intemperate  habits  of  the 
husband,  and  the  general  exhaustion  and  debility  under  which  he  ^^ 
proved  to  be  laboui'ing.     Furthei*,  the  non- procreation  of  children  doiiog 
the  eight  yeara  that  he  was  married  and  in  constant  habits  of  interoouse 
with  his  wife,  was  clearly  not  owing  to  stenlity  or  incapacity  on  her  paii 
because  she  had  borne  four  children  after  her  marriage  with  the  defendant: 
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iherefo^  in  their  opinion,  be  assigned  only  to  impotency  or  in- 

in  her  first  hnsband.  The  general  conclosion  which  they  drew 
e  &ct8  laid  before  them  was,  that  the  hnsband  at  the  time  was 
k,  and  incapable  of  begetting  a  child.  Evidence  to  this  effect 
en  by  them  in  the  inquiry  subsequently  directed  by  the  Vice- 
lor.  At  the  same  time,  they  did  not  feel  justified  in  asserting 
»lific  intercourse  on  the  part  of  the  husband  was  actually  impos- 
hij  and  Semple  gave  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defendants, 
xffect  that  there  was  no  proof  of  impotency  in  the  husband,  and 
nan  labouring  under  such  an  illness  as  that  from  which  he  was 
0  have  suffered,  would  still  be  physically  capable  of  procreating 
.  The  evidence  regarding  the  precise  bodily  condition  of  the 
.  about  the  date  of  conception  was  conflicting;  and  the  Yice- 
lor  decided  in  favour  of  the  defendants,  that  the  child  was  the 
the  husband,  and  was  entitled  to  the  estate  which  the  plaintiffs, 
9  of  the  husband,  sought  to  recover  from  the  defendant  and  the 
rho  had  married  him.  There  was  no  evidence  from  parental  likeness, 
child  through  whom  the  claim  arose  had  died  some  time  before 
ngs  were  taken.  The  legal  presumption  of  legitimacy  by  wedlock 
able  access  was  too  strong  to  be  rebutted  by  medical  opinions. 
iie  case  of  Bagot  v.  Bagot  (Irish  Probate  Ct.  1878),  the  husband 
cted  with  locomotor  ataxy,  a  disease  dependent  upon  degeneration 
>8terior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  question  of  sexual  capacity 
nd  a  mass  of  conflicting  medical  evidence  resulted.  Badcliffe 
L  evidence  that  he  himself  had  seen  cases  of  this  disease  in  which 
apacity  and  actual  fruitfulness  were  retained, 
ing  observes  that  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord  producing 
^  have  no  direct  effect  on  the  testicles,  but  destroy  the  power  to 
',     (Op.  cit.  p.  371.)     When  there  is  a  wasting  of  the  testicles,  as 

of  general  paralysis  of  long  standing,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
cy;  but  Curling  quotes  a  case  from  a  foreign  writer,  in  which, 
paralysis  (paraplegia)  of  some  years'  duration,  a  man  retained 
t  sexual  power  to  have  prolific  intercourse.  When  the  paralytic 
s  advanced  in  age,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  is  impotent.  In 
»se  was  referred  to  the  author,  in  a  question  of  bastardy,  for  his 
on  the  capacity  for  intercourse  under  the  following  circumstances, 
sui  required  an  order  of  affiliation  on  the  putative  father  of  her 
child.  She  was  a  widow,  and  the  illicit  connexion  took  place  about 
iths  before  her  husband's  death.  The  husband  was  at  the  time  84 
age';  he  was  bedridden,  and  for  many  weeks  before  his  death  he 
>i  move  in  his  bed,  and  was  unable  to  pass  his  urine  without  assist- 
rhe  medical  opinion  of  those  who  examined  him  was  that  he  was 
t  from  physical  infirmity,  and  in  this  opinion  the  author  concurred ; 
however,  that  unless  the  male  organs  were  diseased  or  destroyed, 

not  be  said  that  intercourse  was  impossible.  It  was,  however, 
mprobable  that  the  husband  could  have  been  the  father  of  the  child, 
e  diseases  appear  to  have  a  specific  influence  on  the  development  of 
a1  Cleans :  and  although  not  influencing  the  nervous  system — ^not 
y  the  sexual  organs  directly,  nor  leaving  any  trace  of  constitutional 
.nee— they  lead  to  an  arrest  of  sexual  development,  and  therefore 
•tency  and  sterility.  One  disease  has  been  especially  noticed  as 
Qg  this  influence — namely  mumps.  On  the  subsidence  of  this 
when  it  attacks  adolescent  males  and  females,  the  testicles  in  the 
id  the  breasts  in  the  female  become  occasionally  inflamed.  The 
shrink,  and  slowly  wither;  their  development  is  arrested,  and  in 
e  incurable  impotency  may  result,     Krngelstein  refers  to  a  case  in 
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which  a  strong  and  healthy  man  was  rendered  incurably  impotent  after  sn 
attack  of  this  disease.  (Henke's  '  Zeitschr.*  1842,  toI.  2,  p.  354 :  see  also 
Curling,  op.  cit.  p.  59.)  On  the  withering  of  the  testicles  fi-om  disease,  see 
a  paper  by  Albers,  Casper's  '  Wochenschr.*  Sept.  1851,  pp.  568,  577. 
Inflammation  of  both  testicles  (double  orchitis)  is  a  rare,  and  according 
to  some  authorities,  unknown  sequela  of  mumps,  though  inflammation  of 
one  testicle  is  a  common  occurrence  dunng  the  course  of  the  disease.  This 
is  frequently  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  affected  organ,  but  not  by  im- 
potence. The  editor  is  acquainted  with  the  ease  of  a  married  medicsl 
friiend  whose  virility,  he  is  assured,  was  rather  increased  than  diminished  by 
the  wasting  of  one  testicle  after  an  attack  of  mumps. 

Blows  on  the  head  or  spine,  by  affecting  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow, 
may  produce  impotency.  Several  cases  of  impotency  from  this  cause  are 
related  by  Curling  (op.  cit.  p.  362.)  It  has  been  noticed  that  blows  on  the 
under  and  back  part  of  the  head,  in  the  region  of  the  cerebellum,  have 
been  followed  by  loss  of  sexual  power  on  recover}-.  Sometimes  this  is 
tempoi*ary ;  but  at  other  times,  when  there  is  wasting  of  the  testicles,  it  is 
permanent  and  iii'emediable. 

Of  moral  causes  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  The  sexual  desire,  like 
other  animal  passions,  is  subject  to  great  variation ;  and  there  are  instances 
on  record  in  which  men,  otherwise  healthy-looking  and  healthily  formed, 
have  experienced  no  desires  of  this  kind.  They  are  in  a  state  of  natural 
impotency — a  condition  which  the  Canon  Law  designates  as  frigidity  of 
constitution.  This  is  not  to  be  discovered  by  examination,  but  rather  from 
their  own  admission.  Under  this  head  we  may  class  hypochondriacal  affe^ 
tions.  [For  a  scientific  summarv  of  the  causes  and  treatment  of  impotency, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  of  Curling,  '  Diseases  of  the  Testes.'] 


STERILITY. 


CHAPTER  73. 

1>TERILITY — CAUSES — PUOCKEATIVE  POWER  IN  THE  FEMALE — PUBERTY — EABLIKT 
AND  LATEST  AGES  FOR  CHILD-BKARINO — FEMALE  PRECOCITY — AGE  FOR  CUSSi- 
TION  OF  THE  MENSES — LEGAL  RELATIONS  OF  IMPOTENCY  AND  STEBILITr— 
LEGITIMACY  AND   DIVORCE. 

Definition, — Sterility  is  usually  defined  to  be  '  the  inability  to  procreate,  or 
a  want  of  aptitude  in  tlie  female  for  impregnation.'  It  is  not  usual  to 
8f)eak  of  sterility  in  the  male,  although  there  may  be  procreative  incapaatj; 
because  the  defective  condition  in  this  sex,  from  whatever  cause,  is,  in  » 
legal  view,  included  under  the  term  'impotency'  (see  p.  282,  ante)*  ^ 
the  strictness  of  language,  a  male  who  has  been  castrated  is  sterile ;  bnt  it 
is  commonly  said  that  ho  is  impotent  (p.  283,  ante).  In  reference  to  women, 
sterility  implies  that  condition  in  which  there  is  an  *  inability  to  oonoeiTe. 
This  appears  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  term,  and  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  used  not  only  by  the  best  writers  but  in  common  phraseology. 

Age  at  which  menstniation  commences.  Procreative  poirer  in  thefemalf' 
—In  the  female,  the  proci*eativc  power  is  commonly  supposed  not  to  exist 
until  after  the  commencement  of  menstruation,  and  to  cease  upon  the 
cessation  of  this  periodical  secretion.  The  menstrual  function  is  conunonlT 
established  in  females  in  this  climate  between  the  ages  of  fourteeh  and 
sixteen;  but  it  may  occur  much  earlier — indeed,  in  some  rare  instancesy 
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discharge  resembling  the  menstmal  has  been  known  to  occur  in  mere 
fiuits.  The  occasional  appearance  of  the  menstraal  flax  at  an  early  age 
€8  not  necessarily  imply  that  in  other  respects  the  female  attains  the 
vdopment  of  pnberty,  or  with  any  undue  precocity  of  the  child  as  to 
nial  instincts.  In  other  cases  its  appearance  has  been  protracted  to 
nnch  later  period.  According  to  Biittel,  the  menstrual  function  appears 
the  smallest  number  of  females  at  12,  13,  and  14,  and  in  the  largest 
imber  at  16, 17,  and  18  years.  In  some  it  is  only  first  established  at  from 
'  to  21  years ;  and  he  states  that  at  this  age  he  has  often  found  the  womb 
lall  and  quite  undeyeloped.  According  to  Hogg  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' 
71,  2,  p.  555),  out  of  2000  inquiries,  personally  made,  the  earliest  age  for 
e  commencement  of  menstruation  in  one  case  only  was  9,  and  the  latest 
.     Ajnong  this  number  there  were  at  12  years  of  age,  253 ;  at  13,  437  ; 

14,  502;  and  at  15,  270.  Other  statistics  show  that  among  2696 
oitful  women  menstruation  commenced  in  the  greatest  number  (560)  at 
It  years  of  age ;  in  the  smallest  number  (3)  at  9  years,  and  in  2  at  26  years, 
rem  these  cases  it  appeared  most  frequently  at  14  years  of  age,  then  at 
5, 16, 13,  17,  12,  18,  19,  11,  20,  and  10.  ('Obstet.  Trans.'  1870, 11,  243.) 
he  earliest  and  latest  period  in  a  large  number  of  cases  were  respectively 

and  23  years.  ('Lancet,'  Nov.  30,  1844,  p.  283.)  Perhaps,  in  this 
oontry,  the  most  frequent  age  for  the  commencement  of  menstruation  may 
K  taken  at  15  years.  It  is  liable  to  be  accelerated  in  its  appearance  by 
iertiin  moral  and  physical  conditions  under  which  a  girl  may  be  placed. 
b  India  women  begin  to  menstruate  after  the  twelfth  or  at  the  begin- 
ung  of  the  ^thirteenth  year,  and  the  function  continues  until  the  fortieth 
T  even  the  forty-fifth  year.  Menstruation  at  ten  years  is  very  uncommon, 
Ad  probably  does  not  occar  in  more  than  one  or  two  instances  out  of  a 
inndred  females.  It  is  equally  rare  that  it  should  be  delayed  beyond  the 
Wrteenth  year.  (*  Med.  Jurispr.  for  India,'  1856,  p.  461.)  The  most 
Jommon  intervals  for  the  appearance  of  this  f auction  are  twenty-eight  and 
wenty-one  days.  It  is  sometimes  late  in  life  before  it  appears.  Camps 
onnd  that  it  had  not  appeared  in  a  married  woman,  oBt.  30,  who  had  borne 

10  children.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  32,  p.  409.)  Another  case  is  mentioned  in 
be  same  volume  where  it  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the  age  of  47.  So 
)on  as  this  function  commences,  a  woman  may  be  considered  to  have 
Quired  procreative  power ;  but  a  female  may  conceive  before  the  function 
IS  commenced,  during  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  or  after  it  has  ceased, 
rom  facts  elsewhere  stated  (ante,  p.  243)  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
at  the  period  which  immediately  precedes  or  follows  the  discharge  is 
vourable  to  conception :  although  the  experience  of  most  accoucheurs 
s  proved  that  impregnation  may  take  place  at  any  time  between  one 
^nstmation  and  another. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  these  changes  in  the  womb  may 
oduce  remarkable  effects  by  sympathy  with  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 
',  or  about  the  time  of  puberty,  especially  if  any  cause  of  obstruction 
ists,  girls  become  irritable,  easily  excited,  and  they  have  been  known  to 
rpetrate,  without  apparent  motive,  crimes  of  great  enormity.  It  has  been 
narked  that  acts  of  arson  and  murder  have  been  frequently  committed 
girls  at  this  period  of  life  without  any  apparent  motive  or  for  the  most 
vial  reasons,  and  the  crime  has  spread  by  imitation.  The  case  of  Brizey, 
ed  for  the  murder  of  an  infant,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 

11  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  morbid  effect  produced  on  the  brain  by 
ordered  menstruation.  (See  post,  Insanity.)  Other  causes  have  been 
■eady  referred  to  in  this  work  in  which  crimes  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
ve  been  traced  to  girls  of  this  age,  without  any  apparent  reason  for 
pnting  actual  insanity.     The  only  suggestion  that  could  be  advanced 
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was  the  atrocity  of  the  act,  without  any  of  the  ordinary  motives  wbicli 
actaate  criminals,  and  the  acts  of  murder  were  perpetrated  on  helpks 
children  incapable  of  giving  offence.  In  the  case  of  Vamplew  (vol.  1,  p.  AM), 
Lincoln  Ant.  Ass,  1862,  it  was  proved  that  a  girl  under  thirteen  yean  of 
age,  acting  as  nurse  in  a  family,  had  destroyed  with  strychnine  an  inlftnt 
entrusted  to  her  care.  It  transpired  that  in  two  other  families  she  had 
pi*eviously  destroyed  with  poison  infants  placed  under  her  charge.  The 
case  of  Constance  Kent,  a  girl  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age, 
furnishes  another  illustration.  She  was  convicted  on  her  own  confession 
of  the  murder  of  her  infant  step-brother  (vol.  1,  p.  54-7)  under  circam- 
stances  showing  great  atrocity  and  cunning,  and  for  which  no  motiTe 
could  be  suggested.  Quite  recently  (1882)  a  young  nurse  girl  was  ined 
for  the  murder  of  several  of  her  master's  children  by  disowning  them  at 
successive  intei*vals  in  a  well.  These  acts  seemed  to  be  done  without 
motive,  and  took  place  at  long  intervals,  so  as  to  simulate  accidental  death. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  case  of  the  girl  Norman  {anie^  p.  93),  aged  fifteen  yean, 
convicted  of  an  attempt  to  murder,  by  suffocation,  a  child  placed  nnder  her 
care  as  nurse.  It  came  out  that  four  other  children  to  whom  she  had  been 
nurse  had  died  under  her  hands  from  suffocation.  There  w^as  no  evidence 
of  intellectual  insanity,  in  any  of  these  cases,  nor  was  there  anything  to 
show  that  the  uterine  sympathy,  if  it  existed,  was  beyond  the  power  of 
control.  They  were  all  convicted.  At  this  period  of  life  the  state  of  the 
mind  should  be  closely  watched,  and  any  causes  of  irritation  or  violent 
excitement  i*cniove<l.  Irregularity,  difficulty,  or  suppression  of  the  menstraal 
secretion  may  give  nse  to  tempoi'ary  insanity,  indicated  by  tacitumitr, 
melancholia,  eapi'icious  temper,  and  other  symptoms.  Puberty  in  the  maU 
may  be  attended  with  similar  morbid  propensities,  but  these  are  not  so 
commonly  witnessed  as  in  the  female  sex. 

Pregnancy  before  metistruation, — The  occurrence  of  menstruation  is  not 
indispensable  to  pregnancy :  many  cases  are  on  record  in  which  women 
who  had  never  menstruated  have  conceived  and  borne  childi-en.  One  case 
18  reported  in  which  a  woman,  aged  25,  became  pregn^ant  and  bore  a  child, 
and  menstruation  was  only  regularly  established  afterwards.  ('  Lancet,' 
Feb.  1842.)  Murphy  mentions  another  instance  of  pi*egnancy  previous  to 
mensti-uationjn  a  woman  aged  23.  ('Obstet.  Rep.'  1844,  p.  7.)  Numerons 
cases  of  conception  without  previous  menstruation  are  quoted  by  Caparon 
(*Med.  Leg.  des  Accouch.'  p.  9G)  ;  and  no  fewer  than  nine  instances  of 
pregnancy  before  menstruation  have  been  collected  by  Whitehead.  The 
women  were  all  in  excellent  health  during  the  whole  time,  and  one  did  not 
menstruate  until  moi'c  than  two  yeara  after  the  marriage  had  been  consum- 
mated. (*0n  Abortion,'  p.  228;  see  also  Orfila,  'Med.  Leg.'  1848,  L 
257.)  Another  case  is  reported  (*  Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  44,  p.  969).  A  giii 
aged  18,  bore  a  child  before  menstruation  had  appeared.  (*  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.'  March  12,  1853,  p.  277 ;  see  also,  for  remarks  on  this  subject 
'  Kdin.  Month.  Jour.'  July,  1850,  p.  73.)  Reid  stated  that  a  patient  of  his 
bore  a  child  at  the  age  of  17,  without  having  previously  menstmated;  and 
he  collected  from  various  authoi-ities  a  number  of  cases  of  pregnancj 
occurring  in  women  who  had  not  menstruated.  Q  Lancet,'  Sept.  3, 1^53. 
p.  290-)  Pridie  met  with  the  case  of  a  girl,  aet.  15,  who  was  then  for  the 
tii*st  time  confined  and  had  never  menstruated.  In  some  cases  it  has  been 
noticed  that  menstruation  has  ceased  after  marriage  or  taken  place  onljst 
rare  intervals  without  interfering  with  impregnation.  Young  has  added  to 
the  nnml)er  of  these  cases.  (*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc'  Oct.  1870,  p,  668.)  1-  ^ 
woman,  married  on  Sept.  10th,  1859,  menstruated  in  October  thereafter,  hut 
not  again  until  June,  1870,  and  she  had  had  in  the  interval  six  healthr 
living  children.     2.  A  woman  married  in  Jan.  1856,  and  only  menstruated 
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nee  iimes  np  to  June,  1870«  She  was  the  mother  of  nine  children,  seven 
I  whom  lived.  In  these  cases  the  women  had  menstruated  regnhtrly 
atil  they  were  married. 

Acoording  to  Bischoff,  the  uterine  discharge  of  blood  in  menstruation  is 
ily  a  symptomatic  although  a  usual  appearance.  But  it  may  be  absent, 
idle  the  ovarian  changes  go  on  in  the  usual  way :  hence  a  non-menstruat- 
\g  woman  may  conceive.  At  the  menstrual  period  the  uterus  undergoes 
^rtain  changes ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  swollen,  and  the  uterine  glajids 
re  strongly  developed :  hence  the  expelled  ovum  finds  a  ready  spot  of 
ttacbment  when  impregnated,  and  an  absence  of  this  swollen  condition  of 
le  mucous  membrane  at  other  times  may  be  one  cause  of  sterility.  From 
a  inspection  of  the  generative  organs  in  the  human  female,  in  thirteen 
laes,  during  or  shortly  after  menstruation,  he  inferred  that  the  change  in 
le  uterine  mucous  membrane  was  synchronous  with  the  commencement  of 
lenstruation :  this  condition  was  ol^erved  to  remain  for  so  long  a  period 
8  eighteen  days  after  the  function  had  ceased.  The  true  function  of  men- 
troation  appears  to  be  the  ripening  and  separation  of  the  ovum.  ('  Med. 
rimes  and  Gaz.'  Ap.  8, 1854,  p.  354.) 

Prematwre  puberty, — Instuices  of  premature  puberty  in  the  female  are 
imnerons,  and  are  far  more  common  than  in  the  male  sex.  Whitmore 
net  with  the  case  of  a  female  child  who,  from  sifeto  days  after  her  birth, 
nenstraated  regularly,  at  periods  of  three  weeks  and  two  or  three  days, 
QBkil  she  had  attained  the  age  of  4  years,  when  she  died.  On  inspection 
ifter  death  she  appeared  like  a  much  older  girl.  The  breasts  were  unusually 
^ngCy  and  the  female  organs  and  lower  limbs  were  considerably  developed. 
('North.  Jour,  of  Med.'  July,  1845,  p.  70.)  Another  case  of  a  child  aged  3 
mn  is  reported.  (*  Lancet,'  Jan.  29,  1848,  p.  137.)  The  breasts  were  as 
Wthily  developed  as  in  an  adult  of  20  years,  and  the  sexual  organs  were 
tlflo  as  much  developed  as  in  a  girl  at  the  age  of  puberty.  It  was  observed 
tkt  this  child,  who  had  been  regularly  menstruating  for  twelve  months, 
hd  the  appearance  of  a  little  old  woman.  (For  other  cases  of  menstrua- 
tion at  5  years,  see  *  Med.  Graz.'  vol.  25,  p.  548 ;  at  3  years,  vol.  47,  p.  244 ; 
tnd  at  3|  years,  *  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  July  24,  1858.)  Flugel  reports 
die  case  of  a  female  child  who  died  at  the  age  oifive  years  and  six  months, 
ttd  who  had  attained  the  height  of  five  feet  and  a  proportionate  develop- 
pient  of  the  body  throughout.  When  six  months  old  she  had  cut  all  the 
tncisor  teeth,  and  when  nine  months,  all  the  molars.  When  she  had 
cached  the  eighteenth  month  the  menses  first  made  their  appearance,  and 
iron  that  time  occuiTed  with  great  regularity.  The  hair  of  the  head 
rts  long,  the  breasts  prominent,  the  external  genitals  well-developed  but 
rithont  hair.  The  pelvis  was  capacious.  The  intellectual  powers  wero 
lot  more  advanced  that  usual.  (^  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc*  July,  1872, 
».  245.)  In  most  of  these  instances  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  pit)- 
reative  powers  are  early,  developed ;  but  it  is  not  common  to  hear  of 
ach  young  females  liecoming  impregnated.  A  case  is  mentioned  by  Beck, 
f  a  girl  menstruating  at  one  year;  she  became  pregnant,  and  was 
lelivered  of  a  child  when  little  moi*e  than  ten  years  old.  Walker  met  with 
'Case  in  which  the  menstrual  function  was  established  at  the  age  of  11^ 
ears,  and  the  patient  was  delivei-ed  of  a  living  child  when  only  12  years 
nd  8  months  old.  (*Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc'  Oct.  1840,  p.  547.)  In 
Dother,  observed  by  Biittel,  a  female  of  the  age  oi  fourteen  became  pregnant 
ly  a  boy  of  the  same  age.  He  also  quotes  three  other  cases,  where  one 
:irl  of  the  age  of  ntnc,  and  two  of  the  age  of  thirteen,  became  pregnant 
loc.  cit.).  The  first  of  these  three  cases  represents  the  earliest  age  for 
vegnancy  yet  assigned  by  any  author.  The  editor  has  met  with  two 
ises  of  menstruation  at  11  years  of  age,  without  unusual  precocity. 
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Wilson  met  witli  an  instance  in  which  a  girl  at  the  age  of  13  years  anc^ 
6  months  gave  birth  to  a  f nll-gi'own  child ;  conception  must  hare  takeic> 
place  when  she  was  12  years  and   9  months  old.     ('  Edin.  Med.  Joar  ^  * 
Oct.  1861.      See    also   Casper's   '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  Jan.   1863,   p.   ISO.) 
Robertson  mentions  the  case  of  a  &ctory-girl  who  became  pregnant  ii; 
the  eleventh  year  of  her  age.     A  case  came  before  a  magistrate  in  18/7, 
in  which  a  girl  nnder  13  was  found  to  be  pregnant.     It  appeared  from 
the  evidence  that  impregnation  mnst  have  taken  place  when  the  girl  was 
12  years  and  three  months  old. 

A  man,  ©t.  45,  was  prosecuted  (Coventry  Sam.  Ass.  1848,  Beg,  ▼. 
Chatiaicay)  for  a  misdemeanor  in  having  had  carnal  knowledge  of  a  girl 
named  Sprason,  then  between  the  ages  of  t«n  and  twelve  years.  When 
interconrse  was  first  had,  the  girl  was  eleven  years  and  eight  nwntlif 
old;  it  was  repeated  several  times  subsequently;  and  when  the  prosecutrix 
gave  her  evidence  in  Court,  it  appeared  from  the  statement  of  the  mother 
that  she  was  in  the  last  month  of  her  pregnancy :  she  was  then  not  qaite 
twelve  years  and  six  months  old.  Menstruation  had  commenced  in  this 
girl  at  the  age  of  ten  years  and  tico  months^  and  had  continued  regpilarly  up 
to  Dec.  1847,  which  was  about  the  time  when  she  had  first  had  interconne 
with  the  prisoner.  It  appeared  that  she  was  a  factory-girl ;  and  to  the 
heat,  confinement,  and  association  with  males,  to  which  girls  are  subjected 
in  this  employment,  may  be  referred  the  early  commencement  of  pubertj* 
When  menstruation  has  thus  commenced,  conception  may  always  be  the 
result  of  sexual  intercourse.  The  prisoner  was  convicted.  ('  Med.  Gat* 
vol.  42,  p.  751.) 

Age  at  which  menstruation  ceases.  Menstrual  climacteric, — ^The  a^'enge 
age  at  which  this  function  ceases  in  women  is  usually  from  40  to  50  yeus: 
but  as  it  may  commence  early,  so  it  may  continue  late  in  life.  In  one  ctse 
it  has  been  known  to  cease  at  the  age  of  23,  and  in  other  instances  it  has 
continued  to  the  age  of  GG  and  even  of  75  years.  (Whitehead,  op.  cit.  p.  14^ 
et  seq,)  Out  of  many  cases  collected  by  Hogg,  the  earliest  age  at  which 
menstruation  ceased  was  23,  the  initial  period  liaving  been  16  years.  In  one 
woman  it  ceased  at  34  and  in  two  at  53,  but  in  the  greatest  number  (nine)  it 
ceased  at  47  years.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.*  1871, 2,  p.  555.)  Royle  describKi 
thi*ee  cases,  in  two  of  which  menstiTiation  continued  up  to  the  age  of  67. 
(*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.*  Nov.  1860.)  Thomas  met  with  a  case  in  which  t 
woman  had  ceased  to  menstruate  at  the  age  of  45,  but  the  discharge  sad- 
denly  i-eappeared  after  an  attack  of  illness  when  she  had  reached  the  age 
of  69.  The  discharge  appeai'ed  several  times,  but  not  with  monthly 
periodicity.  It  seems  that  her  mother  and  sister  had  also  menstruated  at  the 
ages  of  69  and  60  years.  (*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.*  Aug.  7, 1852,  p.  148.)  b 
a  case  which  occurred  to  Capui-on,  it  continued  beyond  the  age  of  60  (op- 
cit.  p.  98) ;  but  a  more  remarkable  case,  both  of  late  menstruation  and  ht» 
pregnancy,  is  quoted  by  Orfila  from  Bernstein.  A  woman,  in  whom  the 
function  appeared  at  20,  menstruated  until  her  ninety-ninth  year.  Her 
first  child  was  bom  when  she  was  47,  and  her  seventh  and  last  when  she 
was  60  years  old.  .  (*  Med.  L^g.*  4eme  ed.  1848,  1,  257 ;  see  also  Briani 
'  Man.  de  Med.  Leg.'  1846,  p.  137.)  Other  cases  are  recorded  on  good 
authority.  Whitehead  communicated  to  the  '  Lancet,'  1866,  the  following^ 
facts.  He  was  called  to  a  latly,  let.  77,  suffering  from  uterine  h»morrfujg«' 
Upon  inqniiy,  he  found  that  she  had  menstruated  monthly  up  to  the  tinw 
at  which  he  saw  her.  The  discharge  lasted  from  four  to  five  days,  and  had 
then  left  her ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  had  been  very  profuse.  She  wis 
restored  by  the  usual  remedies.  Other  cases  are  reported  ('  Amer.  Joar. 
of  Med.  Sc*  Jan.  1845,*  p.  107).  In  one  of  these,  a  nun,  the  menses  cewrf 
at  52  :  at  the  age  of  62  they  reappeared,  and  so  continued  regularly,  VJkW 
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he  was  lasfc  seen  at  the  age  of  73.  In  another  instance,  a  nnn  aged  90 
ad  regolarlj  menstmated  from  the  age  of  15  to  52  years.  The  menses  then 
Based,  but  reappeared  at  the  age  of  60,  without  pain,  and  occnrred  regularly 
rery  month  after  that  date.     Her  health  has  been  good  thronghont. 

From  these  facts,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  age  of  a 
Oman  by  the  period  at  which  this  '  change  of  life '  occurs.  At  the  best,  it 
in  only  be  an  average  of  a  certain  number  of  instances.  This  question 
poee  {Clark  v.  Taiom,  Kingston  Lent  Ass.  1848),  in  reference  to  the 
(entity  of  a  woman,  through  whom  property  was  claimed  by  the  husband, 
ho  was  the  plaintiff  in  the  action.  The  marriage  had  taken  place  in 
794;  the  parties  separated  in  1809;  and  the  plaintiff's  wife,  as  it  was 
l^;ed,  died  in  1843,  when,  by  dii-ection  of  the  defendant,  the  age  of 
>  was  put  upon  the  lid  of  her  coffin.  A  medical  gentleman  who  attended 
!r  in  1841,  deposed  that,  from  being  then  in  her  menstrual  climacteric,  he 
loald  consider  her  not  to  have  been  moi*e  than  50  at  that  time.  He  stated 
tat  the  general  period  for  the  cessation  of  menstruation  was  44 ;  it  was 
irely  protracted  to  the  age  of  50.  On  this  assumption,  it  was  impossible 
lat  the  deceased  could  have  been  the  plaintiff's  wife,  because  at  the  time 
I  the  alleged  marriage  she  would  have  been  only  three  years  old.  On  the 
art  of  the  plaintiff,  direct  evidence  was  given  to  show  that  the  deceased 
roman  was  his  wife ;  and  it  therefore  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the 
dreise  medical  opinion  is  or  is  not  consistent  with  medical  experience.  It 
%  obvious,  from  the  cases  above  quoted,  that  menstruation  may  continue  to 
S6  or  70  years  of  age,  and  that  tins  may  have  been  an  exceptional  instance. 
The  plaintiff  had  a  clear  right  to  this  medical  presumption  in  his  favour ; 
uid,  admitting  that  his  wife  was  seventeen  at  her  marriage,  she  would  have 
bMa  menstruating  in  her  sixty-sixth  year.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
medical  facts  of  the  case  were  consistent  with  the  evidence  adduced  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff.  At  the  trial  those  well-known  exceptional  cases  of 
menstruation  beyond  the  fiftieth  year  were  not  even  referred  to  :  neverthe- 
hsB  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff. 

Is  it  possible  for  a  woman  to  become  pregnant  after  menstruation  has 
isoieti  / — ^It  is  commonly  asserted  and  believed  that,  after  the  cessation  of 
Qenstroation,  a  woman  is  sterile.  This  is  doubtless  the  general  rule  ;  but 
&  a  medico-legal  view  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  exceptions. 
<ear8on  communicated  to  the  ^  Lancet '  the  case  of  a  lady,  aged  44, 
ho  up  to  Sept.  1836,  had  given  birth  to  nine  children.  After  this  the 
enses  appeared  only  slightly  at  the  regular  periods  until  July,  1838, 
hen  they  entirely  ceased.  Owing  to  this,  she  supposed  that  she  was 
rt  liable  to  become  pregnant ;  but  on  Dec.  31st,  1839 — therefore  eighteen 
Dnths  after  the  entire  cessation  of  the  menses — she  was  delivered  of  her 
ath  child.  Hence  conception  must  have  taken  place  at  from  eight  to  nine 
cmtbs  after  the  final  cessation  of  the  discharge. 

Latest  age  for  pregnancy.  Fecundity, — Duncan  concludes  from  his 
searches,  that  the|great  majority  of  the  population  is  recruited  from  women 
ider  30,  but  that  the  mass  of  women  of  from  30  to  40  years  contribute 
the  general  fertility  a  larger  proportional  share  than  the  mass  of  women 
ym  20  to  30.  There  is  a  gradually  increasing  fecundity  as  age  advances 
» to  about  25,  and  it  then  diminishes.  ('  Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  Nov.  1864, 
450.)  The  age  at  which  women  cease  to  bear  children  is  usually  from 
'  to  50  years ;  but  as  they  may  menstruate,  so  they  may  conceive,  beyond 
e  last  of  these  periods.  Besides,  the  facts  above-mentioned  show  that  the 
ntinnance  of  menstruation  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  conception. 
imerons  instances  are  on  record  of  females  advanced  in  life  bearing 
ildren.  A  case  is  i-eported  in  which  a  well-formed  woman,  who  had  been 
uried  nineteen  years,  did  not  bear  a  child  until  she  had  reached  the  ago 
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of  fifly-  (Schmidt's  *  Jabrb.  d.  Med.'  1838,  S.  65 ;  Henke's  *  Zeitacbp.' 
1844,  S.  251.)  la  tbis  case  it  is  stated  tbat  menstruation  had  ceased  two 
years  before  conception.  Biittel  observed  in  twelve  women  that  thej  bore 
tbeir  last  children  at  ages  varying  from  45  to  50  years.  Ottinger  met  with 
an  instance  of  a  woman  bearing  a  child  at  50 ;  Cederschjald  with  another, 
where  the  woman  was  fifty 'three,  and  menstraation  still  continued.  Haller 
records  two  cases  in  which  women  at  sixty -three  and  seventy  respectively 
bore  children.  (Briand,  'Man.  de  Med.  Li^g.'  p.  137.)  Nevermann  has 
drawn  up  a  table  in  reference  to  the  late  ages  of  life  in  which  women  hare 
borne  children.  Out  of  1,000  cases  in  10,000  births,  he  found  that  436 
children  were  bom  by  females  at  the  ages  respectively — 
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A  case  was  communicated  (*  Med.  Gtus.'  vol.  39,  p.  950)  by  Davies,  in 
which  a  woman  was  fifty-five  years  of  age  when  her  last  child  was  horn: 
she  menstruated  up  to  that  time.  In  Lord  v.  Colvin  (Yice-Chanc.  Court, 
July,  1859),  one  of  the  questions  raised  was  whether  a  woman,  sBt.  52,  who 
had  been  married  thirty  years  without  having  children,  had  then  passed 
the  age  of  child-bearing:  her  issue  would  take  the  benefit  of  certtin 
property  under  a  will.  It  was  decided  that  the  woman  had  not  reached  an  age 
at  which  it  could  be  said  to  be  impossible  that  she  might  bear  children.  In 
a  return  of  the  Registrar-Oeneral  for  Scotland  (Feb.  1862),  it  is  stated  in 
the  table  for  Glasgow,  that  one  woman  who  was  only  18  had  had  foor 
children,  one  who  was  22  had  had  seven  children,  and  of  two  who  were 
only  34,  the  one  had  had  thirteen  and  the  other  fourteen  children.  On  the 
other  hand,  two  women  became  mothers  as  late  in  life  as  at  51.  four  at  52, 
and  one  woman  was  rcg^tered  as  having  given  birth  to  a  child  in  the  57th 
year  of  her  age. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  fix  the  age  beyond  which  pregnancy  cannot 
occur.  Questions  of  this  kind  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
legitimacy ;  and  unless  the  law  looks  to  something  more  than  ordinary  [m>- 
fessional  experience  in  such  matters,  the  decisions  of  Courts  must  be 
inequitable.  The  legitimacy  of  the  claimant  to  the  Douglas  Peerage,  abont 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  {ante,  p.  269)  was  contested,  among  other 
gix)unds,  on  the  presumed  loss  of  procreative  power  in  the  woman  said  to 
be  the  mother,  who  was  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age  at  the  time  of  the 
alleged  birth,  and  who  therefore  must  have  conceived  when  in  her  fortif 
ninth  year.  Lords  Camden  and  Mansfield  justly  decided  that  this  was  no 
objection  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  appellant.  The  fallacy  of  trusting  to  a 
ground  of  this  kind  as  evidence  of  illegitimacy  is  proved  by  a  reference  to 
the  numerous  instances  already  quoted.  The  following  cases  show  the 
more  recent  decisions  on  this  subject : — In  re  Winslow's  Trusts,  Malins,  V.C., 
made  an  order  for  payment  out  of  Court  of  two  sums  to  two  ladies  resp^ 
tively.  One  of  the  ladies  was  a  widow,  above  55  years  of  age ;  the  other,  a 
spinster,  was  53  years  and  8  months  old.  In  both  cases  the  parties  were 
entitled  absolutely,  subject  to  the  contingency  of  their  having  children. 
In  a  more  recent  case  {Coiiduitt  v.  Soane^  May,  1871),  Wickens,  V.C., 
declined  to  act  upon  the  presumption  where  the  lady  was  in  her  53rd  ywf* 
This  was  a  case  arising  out  of  the  will  of  Sir  John  Soane.  He  had  directed 
his  trustees  to  convey  his  estates  to  his  great-grandchildren,  upon  whom  he 
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1  also  settled  a  large  amount  of  personality,  now  represented  by  upwards 
iSOfiOOL  in  Conrt.  The  testator  left  two  sons,  who  each  left  children ; 
eral  of  the  grandchildren  had  died,  without  leaving  children,  the 
Tivors  being  two  daughters  of  the  eldest  son,  who  were  both  married  but 
1  no  children ;  and  two  daughters  and  a  son  of  the  younger  son.  The 
iried  ladies  were  stated  to  be  of  the  age  of  57  and  52  years,  and  the 
le  now  came  before  the  Court  to  obtain  its  sanction  to  a  sale  of  a  part  of 
)  real  estate,  on  the  assumption  that  they  were  beyond  the  age  at  which 
Hmld  be  expected  that  they  would  have  children.  The  Vice- Chancellor 
slined  to  make  any  order  as  to  the  sale  of  the  real  estate,  stating  that  he 
i  not  consider  he  had  any  jurisdiction  to  do  so.  In  one  instance  which  he 
d  heard  mentioned  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  a  child  had  been  bom  when 
3  lady  was  six  years  beyond  the  age  of  the  younger  of  these  two  ladies. 

In  Forty  v.  Forty  (Feb.  1853)  Kindereley,  V.C,  decided  that  an  un- 
urried  lady,  aet.  53,  might  be  presumed  to  be  beyond  the  age  of  child- 
ftring,  although  in  this  case  security  was  required  for  the  repayment  of 
3  money  in  the  event  of  her  marrying  and  having  lawful  issue.  On  this 
ecedent  a  woman  who  has  passed  the  age  of  53  is  presumed  in  law  to  be 
st  the  age  for  child-bearing.     (*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1871,  2,  p.  114.) 

A  case  somewhat  similar  to  the  Douglas  case  was  the  subject  of  a  trial 
France  in  1754.  Francis  Fajat  claimed  an  estate  as  heir  to  his  mother. 
is  claim  was  resisted  on  the  ground  that,  according  to  the  baptismal 
gistry,  his  mother  could  not  have  been  the  legitimate  heiress  of  the  party 
rough  whom  the  claim  accrued ;  because  her  alleged  mother  would  then 
kve  been  in  her  fifty^eighth  year ;  and  this,  it  was  alleged,  was  beyond  the 
;6  of  child-bearing.  Ancient  records  were  searched,  and  the  claim  of 
Intimacy  was  admitted,  because  menstruation  and  conception  had  been 
lown  to  occur  at  periods  of  life  even  later  than  this.  (Capuron,  '  M^d. 
Sg.  des  Accouch.'  p.  93.)  This  author  quotes  a  case  in  which  a  healthy 
Oman  menstruated  until  she  had  passed  her  sixtieth  year,  and  her  last 
ild  was  bom  when  she  was  sixty  years  of  age  (op.  cit.  p.  98).  Other 
aes  of  births  at  the  respective  ages  of  63  and  65  are  referred  to,  but 
ese  appear  to  be  of  a  less  authentic  kind.  The  truth  is,  in  giving  a 
tcision,  the  law  is  bound  to  look  to  the  anomalies  connected  with  the 
lercise  of  the  generative  function ;  and  therefore  the  limited  experience 

a  few  mediod  witnesses,  casually  taken,  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
pply  satisfactory  answers  to  questions  of  tliis  kind.  It  establishes  no 
■esumptions  respecting  the  presence  or  absence  of  child-bearing  power  at 
Lj  penod  of  life ;  but  leaves  each  case  to  rest  npon  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
uices  which  attend  it. 

Cai$ses  of  sterility, — The  causes  of  sterility  in  the  female  system  are  very 
unerons.  Some  of  them  depend  npon  peculiarities  of  constitution,  the 
xnal  organs  being  well  formed  and  developed ;  others  upon  latent  changes 
r  congenital  defects  in  the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  only  discoverable  by 
1  examination  after  death.  Sterility  rarely  becomes  a  medical  question 
L  contested  cases  of  legitimacy ;  for  a  claim  on  the  part  of  a  person  to  be 
16  o&pring  of  a  particular  woman,  unless  she  were  in  collusion  with  the 
aimant,  could  only  be  made  after  her  death ;  and  if  not  disproved  by 
ledical  evidence,  showing  that  the  woman  conld  not  have  borne  children, 

would  in  general  be  easily  set  aside  by  circumstances.  If  the  uterus, 
raries,  or  other  parts,  were  congenitally  defective  or  absent,  or  if  there 
ere  extei-nal  sexual  malformation,  accompanied  by  occlusion  or  oblitera- 
on  of  the  vagina,  a  medical  witness  would  have  no  difficulty  in  saying 
lat  the  woman  must  have  been  sterile.     (^  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1858, 

p.  96.)  A  mere  occlusion  of  the  vagina,  removable  by  operation,  does 
3t  necessarily  indicate  sterility,  for  the  internal  organs,  including  the 
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womb,  may  be  healthy  and  sound.  In  some  instances  the  ovaries  or  the 
nteras  may  be  entirely  absent,  or  the  Fallopian  tubes  may  be  obliterated,— 
conditions  which  cannot  in  all  cases  be  determined  during  life ;  whilst  in 
other  instances  these  organs  may  exist,  but  be  defectively  developed.  Coley 
relates  a  case  in  which,  in  the  body  of  a  woman  aet.  26,  the  womb  was 
found  not  larger  than  in  an  infant  of  one  or  two  years  of  age.  The  month 
and  neck  of  the  uterus  were  perfectly  defined,  but  were  not  larger  than  a 
crowquill  in  diameter,  and  one  of  the  ovaries  was  imperfect.  The  patient 
had,  on  a  few  occasions,  observed  an  appearance  resembling  menstruation. 
(*  Obstet.  Rec.'  May,  1848,  p.  169.)  The  absence  of  a  womb,  and  the 
absence  of  the  function  of  menstruation,  do  not  necessarily  prevent  the 
development  of  strong  sexual  propenaities,  although  there  is  of  conrse 
incurable  sterility.  (See  case  in  '  Assoc.  Med.  Jour.'  July  29, 1853,  p.  672.) 
A  congenital  absence  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries  is  not  inconsistent  with  a 
full  development  of  other  parts.  Hei-tz  met  "with  a  case  of  this  kind.  A 
woman,  set.  40,  had  enjoyed  good  health  up  to  the  last  year  of  her  life.  On 
inspection  there  was  a  complete  absence  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries.  The 
vagina  was  noinnal,  terminating  in  a  cul-de-sac.  The  clitoris  was  well- 
developed,  together  with  the  labia  and  nions  Veneris.  The  breasts  irere 
large  and  plump.  The  whole  aspect  attested  the  attributes  |of  a  well-formed 
woman.  ('  Amer.  Jour.'  July,  1870,  p.  280.)  These  deficiencies  can  there* 
fore  be  only  with  certainty  detected  aiter  death. 

Some  of  the  physical  causes  of  sterility  in  a  woman  are  removable  hj 
art.  Thus,  when  the  vagina  is  unnaturally  closed,  this  condition  may  he 
often  remedied  by  operation.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  related  bj 
Dumville  ('Med.  GhuE.'  vol.  40,  p.  1116),  in  which  a  woman  subsequently 
married  and  bore  a  child.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  if  the  interml 
organs  are  in  their  normal  condition,  the  slightest  aperture  will  suffice  for 
impregnation.  Penetration  is  not  necessary.  Women  have  thus  been 
known  to  conceive  under  circumstances  which  appear  quite  adverse  to  the 
possibility  of  conception ;  and  when  they  had  an-iveil  at  the  full  time  it 
has]  been  found  necessary  to  make  a  free  incision  into  the  parts  which 
resisted  the  passage  of  the  child's  head.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  is 
<juoted  in  the  *  Lancet '  (June  19,  1847,  p.  651),  and  there  are  many  others 
of  a  similar  nature  on  record.  Sometimes  the  external  passage  is  free,  bat 
the  occlusion  may  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  uterus.  This  is  a  cause  of  steriliij 
which,  however,  admits  of  remedy  by  operation.  Cases  of  this  kind  have 
been  successfully  treated  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  38,  p.  919). 

An  absence  of  the  menstrual  function  (amenorrhcea)  has  been  described 
as  a  cause  of  sterility ;  but  sevei*al  cases  have  been  already  mentioned, 
which  show  that  women  who  have  never  menstruated,  or  in  whom  the 
<lischargo  ha.s  appeared  and  has  ceased  for  many  years,  and  who  are  othe^ 
wise  healthy  and  well-formed,  may  become  impregnated.     When,  lioweTcr, 
the  absence  of  menstruation  depends  on  a  closure  of  the  mouth  of  the 
uterus,  or  other  physical  causes  of  the  like  nature,  there  will  of  course  he 
sterility.     If  in  other  respects  a  woman  is  well-formed,  she  cannot  be 
regarded  as  in  a  necessarily  incurable  condition.     Oldham  has  published 
two  cases  in  which  the  women  had  each  attained  the  age  of  48  years  with- 
out having  menstruated.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  March  27, 1852,  p.  311)- 
There  was  general  good  health,  with  a  proper  development  of  the  sexual 
organs,  in  both.     An  inordinate  perio(&cal  discharge  (menorrhagia),  d^ 
pencUng  on  uterine  disease,  or  disturbed  and  difficult  menstruation  (djs- 
nienorrhoea),  are  frequent  causes  of  sterility.     The  deranged  health  which 
accompanies  these  morbid  conditions  may  be,  however,  itself  unfavourable 
to  conception..    Difficult  menstimation  frequently  depends  on  stricture  of 
the  neck  of  the  uterus.    Sterility  arising  from  this  and  other  diseased  states 
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B  inenfttmal  function  admits  of  remedial  treatment.  Prolapsds  ani, 
e  of  the  rectam/and  other  diseases  affecting  this  bowel,  as  well  as  the 
Qce  of  worms  therein,  may  be  caases  of  temporary  stenlity.  Q  Med. 
5  and  Gaz.'  Feb.  21,  1857,  p.  186.) 

^omen  who  have  not  menstruated  before  marriage  have  conceived 
diately  after  their  marriage.     Instances  ai*e  well  known  to  occur  in 

I  a  woman  has  not  menstruated  for  some  months  previous  to  concep- 
Euid  thus  gestation  has  appeared  to  be  considerably  protracted.  Hence 
man  may  conceive,  althoogh  menstruation  has  not  commenced,  and 
ugh  it  may  have  commenced  and  afterwards  ceased. 

here  is  a  popular  notion  that  women  during  menstruation  and  lactation 
tenle ;  but  this  is  incorrect.  (Henke's  *  Zeitschr.'  1844,  p.  263.) 
TrJujBa  (whites),  or  that  morbid  state  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  which 
ipanies  this  disease,  is  commonly  set  down  as  a  cause  of  sterility ;  but  it 

II  known  that  women  who  have  for  years  suffered  from  leucorrhoeal 
urge,  have  conceived  and  borne  children.  Donn6  thinks  that  this  fact 
ilicable  on  chemical  principles.  He  has  observed  that  the  spermatozoa 
lich  fecundation  depends,  live  and  are  active  in  the  vaginal  secretion 
)in6  occasions,  while  their  movements  are  at  other  times  speedily 
ted.  In  the  latter  case,  he  has  found  the  mucus  strongly  acid,  and 
insiders  that  this  may  act  noxiously  and  destroy  them.  The  uterine 
.8  is  alkaline,  and  in  general  the  spermatozoa  are  unaffected  by  it :  in 
,  however,  in  which  it  was  strongly  alkaline  their  motions  were,  also 
3yed.  (^Cours  de  Microscop.'  p.  330.)  Further  observations  are 
z^  before  this  theory  can  be  admitted.  Well-organized  and  healthy 
sn  remain  sometimes  married  for  years  without  having  children :  when, 
>ut  any  apparent  change  of  habit,  they  become  impregnated  even  after 
rrenness  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Any  diseased  condition  of  the 
m  is  unfavourable  to  impregnation,  and  a  fortiori  diseases  affecting  the 
\8  or  ovaries.  A  common  cause  of  sterility  is  inflammation  of  the 
es,  Fallopian  tubes,  <!bc.,  whereby  either  the  Graafian  follicles  are 
oyed,  so  far  as  their  power  of  ovulation  is  concerned,  or  the  Fallopian 
I  are  so  injured  or  tied  down  by  adhesions  as  to  prevent  them  from 
g  as  oviducts.     The  causes  of  this  inflammation  are  numerous — as, 

I  suppression  of  the  menses,  gonorrhoea,  miscarriage,  parturition,  &c. 

II  bo  proper  to  ascertain  if  at  any  time  the  sterile  woman  has  had 
nmation  in  the  pelvic  region,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  in  the  '  lower 
Is.'  A  careful  examination  per  vaginam  would  frequently  show  the 
L8  drawn  to  one  side,  or  more  or  less  fixed.  Of  all  diseases  affecting 
iterus,  chronic  endo-uteritis,  or  what  may  be  called  *  irritable  uterus,* 
.  Whithead's  opinion,  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  sterility. 

Abortion,'  p.  400.)  This  view  is  also  supported  by  Gumming, 
tbservations  tend  to  show  that  a  diseased  state  of  the  lining-membrane 
le  uterus  is  a  frequent  cause  of  temporary  sterility,  but  it  may  be 
ved  by  proper  treatment.  ('Lancet,*  May  12, 1855,  p.  480.)  Ghange 
r  and  climate  has  in  some  instances  alone  sufiiced  to  remove  sterility, 
ibly  by  relieving  a  diseased  condition  of  the  generative  organs. 
AS  been  remarked,  too,  of  males  and  females,  that  there  has  often 
a  return  of  procreative  power  after  recovery  from  an  attack  of  fever. 
Jie  whole,  the  physical  and  irremediable  causes  of  sterility  in  the 
le  are  not  so  apparent  as  in  the  male,  because  in  the  former  the 
rative  apparatus  is  placed  internally,  and  slight  changes  in  its  various 
,  sufficient  to  produce  pennanent  sterility,  cannot  be  determined  by 
Lamination  during  life. 

■ 

tedicO'Legal  relations  of  the  subject.    Divorce, — Sexual  malformation^ 
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involving  impoiency  or  sterility,  constitates  one  of  the  canonieal  impedf- 
ments  to  marriage,  and  if  matrimony  be  contracted  by  a  party  laboarin^^ 
under  sach  malformation,  the  contract  is  voidable.  Canonists  have 
reckoned  fourteen  impediments  to  matrimony,  enumerated  in  the  following^ 
quaint  hexameters  (Poyntor's  '  Doctrine,'  p.  84)  : — 

*  En-or,  conditio,  votum,  cognatio,  crimen, 
Cultus  dispantas,  vis,  ordo,  ligamen,  honestas, 
Si  sis  affinis,  si  forte  coire  nequibis, 
Si  pai*ochi  et  duplicis  desit  prsesentia  testis, 
Buptave  sit  mulier,  parti  nee  reddita  tntaa, 
HsBc  facienda  vetant  connubia,  facta  retractant/ 

In  the  marriage-contract  there  is  implied  a  capability  of  consummaUon,  w 
that  an  incapacity  in  either  party  in  this  respect,  constitutes  a  legal  gronnd 
for  annulling  the  agreement :  '  Vir  et  mulier  si  se  conjunzerint,  si  po8t€ft 
dixerit  mulier  de  viro  quod  non  possit  coire  cum  eo,  si  potest  (per  Temm 
indicium)  pi*obare  quod  verum  sit,  accipiat  alium  (Cans.  23).  Quia  nuln- 
monium  ordinatum  fuit  non  solum  ad  evitandam  fomicationem,  sed  etiim 
ad  proles  procreandas  :  si  matrimonium  (tale  quale)  fuerit  inter  Tiram  et 
mulierem  de  facto  solemnizatum,  qui  omnino  inhabiles  sunt,  non  prtypUr 
tptatemf  sed  propter  aliquod  naturale  impedimentum  ad  proles  soscitandai, 
utpote  propter  impotentiam  et  frigiditatem,  maleficentiam,  et  similia,  qne 
ipso  Jure  reddant  hujusmodi  matrimonium  nullum.  Hsec  impedimenta 
uaturalia  aliquando  contingunt  tarn  in  muliere  qnam  in  yiro  et  pars  graTiia 
ngere  potest  in  causa  nullitatis  matrimonii.'  ('  Oughton,'  tit.  193,  sec.  17.) 
It  will  be  observed  from  the  words  used  in  this  quotation,  non  propter 
wtaiemt  that  incapacity  from  age  in  either  sex  is  not  recognized  as  a  legri 
ground  for  dissolving  the  marriage.  The  husband  may  be  impotent  or  Uie 
wife  sterile  from  old  age,  but  they  enter  into  the  contract  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  ordinary  effects  of  age.  Beferring  to  this  subject  in 
one  of  his  judgments,  Wilde  is  reported  to  have  said  that  although  the 
procreation  of  childi<en  is  one  main  object  of  marriage  {ad  proles  sHseitaW' 
das),  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  marriages  between  persons  so  advanced 
in  years  as  certainly  to  defeat  that  object,  are  perfectly  legal  and  binding. 
The  truth  is,  consensus  non  concuhttns  facit  matrimonium.  The  Pappianlav 
of  the  I'eign  of  Tiberius  forbade  women  under  50  to  marry  men  of  60,  and 
vice  versa ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  females  are  prolific  beyond  50,  and 
males  beyond  60  yeai-s  of  age. 

The  impediment  constituting  impotency  may  arise  either  from  nlalf(N^ 
mation,  from  that  which  the  law  calls  frigidity  of  constitution,  or  from  any 
physical  cause  of  whatever  nature  which  may  render  intercourse  impos* 
sible.  When  the  physical  defect  is  not  evident,  or  when  it  is  all^;ed  to  be 
irremediable,  a  continued  cohabitation  of  three  years  is  required  before  a 
suit  can  be  entei'tained  ( AylifE*s  *  Parergon  ')  ;  but  according  to  Oughton, 
'  haec  triennalis  expectatio  non  est  necessaria  ubi  statim  possit  constaie  de 
impotenti^  coeundi/  The  suit  for  a  sentence  of  nullity  may  be  promoted 
by  either  pai*ty,  and  the  medical  proof  required  to  found  a  sentoice  most 
be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  Court  that  the  incapacity  pleaded  was  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and  that  it  still  remained  without  remedy. 

In  a  suit  which  came  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  1B45,  a  siognlir 
question  arose  whether,  when  there  was  a  capacity  for  sexual  interooorse 
on  the  part  of  a  woman,  with  a  certainty  that  from  physical  defect  it  conld 
never  be  prolific,  this  was  sufficient  to  entitle  the  husband  to  a  divorce* 
The  w^oman  was  examined  by  Bird,  Lever,  and  Cape ;  and  they  reported 
that  the  sexual  organs  were  undeveloped,  like  those  of  girls  who  had  not 
reached  puberty,  that  the  vagina  was  only  three-quarters  of  an  incli  in 
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pA,  and  that  there  was  no  nt«ras.  They  stated  that  sexaal  intercourse 
ght  take  place  in  an  imperfect  way,  but  that  conception  could  never 
mlt.  On  a  second  examination,  seven  months  afterwards,  it  was  foand 
it  the  vagina  had  become  elongated,  and  had  then  a  depth  of  two  inches ; 
t  there  were  no  medical  means  of  improving  its  condition  or  of  removing 
3  defect.  It  was  contended  for  the  husband  that  the  defect  was  natursJ 
d  irremediable,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  sentence  of  nullity  of 
urriage.  On  the  part  of  the  wile,  it  was  insisted  that,  in  order  to  entitle 
party  to  this  sentence,  there  must  be  an  utter  impossihUity  of  sexual  inter- 
iTse.  The  case,  it  was  argued,  was  one  of  mere  sterility,  which  w^as  no 
onnd  for  a  sentence :  actual  consummation  had  taken  place.  Dr.  Lush- 
^n,  in  pronouncing  judgment,  said  that  mere  incapability  of  conception 
not  a  sufficient  ground  whereon  to  found  a  decree  of  nullity.  The  only 
cation  is,  whether  a  woman  is  or  is  not  capable  of  sexual  intercourse ;  or, 
ftt  present  incapacitate  whether  that  incapacity  admits  of  removal  ?  A 
wer  of  sexual  intercourse  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  marriage-bond ; 
d  this  intercourse  must  be  ordinary  and  complete,  not  partial  and  imper- 
^;  yet  it  would  not  be  proper  to  say  that  every  degree  of  imperfection 
>iild  deprive  it  of  its  natural  character.  If  it  be  so  imperfect  as  to  be 
iroely  natural,  it  is,  legally  speaking,  no  intercourse  at  all.  As  to  con- 
ption,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  malformation  is  incurable.  If  there  was 
leasonable  probability  that  the  woman  could  be  made  capable  of  natural 
iitiis,  the  marriage  could  not  be  pronounced  void :  if  she  could  not  be 
iide  capable  of  more  than  an  incipient,  imperfect,  and  unnatural  coitus, 
ben  it  would  be  void.  Cape  stated  that  under  present  circumstances 
beie  could  be  only  a  restricted  and  limited  connection :  it  could  not  be 
•Ued  perfect  and  complete.  The  vagina  might  possibly  become  a  little 
Qore  elongated,  but  this  would  expose  the  female  to  danger.  From  these 
■cto  the  marriage  was  pronounced  null  and  void.  (See  '  Amer.  Jour,  of 
lied.  Sc.^  Jan.  1848,  p.  305.)  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  if  the  vagina  had 
leen  of  its  natural  length,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  uterus,  and 
he  impossibility  of  conception,  a  sentence  of  nullity  would  not  have  been 
voQonnced.  This  is  rather  conflicting  with  the  doctrine,  that  the  main 
bject  of  a  marriage,  valid  in  law,  is  ad  proles  procreaivdas.  (See  '  Ann. 
'Hyg.' 1872,  2,  388.) 

The  nature  of  the  medical  evidence  required  on  those  occasions  will  be 
9Bt  understood  by  the  following  exti'act  from  Oughton : — '  Ad  probandum 
sfectus  judex  compellere  potest  virum  ad  exhibendum  prassentiam  suam  et 
L  ostendendum  in  aliquo  loco  secrete  (per  judicem  assignando)  pudenda 
a,  sen  illos  corporis  defectus  quos  mulier  objicit  (si  ex  inspectione  cor- 
ris  apparere  possint),  medicis  et  chirurgis  peritis  prius  judicialiter  in 
BBsentiil  de  diligenter  inspiciendo  \arum  et  de  referendo  in  scriptis  eorum 
dicinm  juratis.  Et  si  medicorum  et  chirurgorum  judicium  sit  quod 
3iima  yel  defectus  viri  f uerit  insanabilis  et  incurabilis  (tamen  tenentur  in 
[atione  eorum  judici  ipsum  morbum  sen  defectum  speeificare  ne  circnm- 
niatnr  Ecclesia),  et  quod  in  eorum  scientisi.,  doctrin^,  experientia,  morbus 
t  defectus  hujusmodi  nulla  re  aut  arte  medic^  curari  possit,  mulier 
tinebit  in  causi :  hoc  addito  et  allegato  ex  parte  mulieris,  quod  ipsa  sit 
venis  et  ad  procreationem  apta,  et  quod  per  tres  annos  insimul  pemoc- 
rant,  et  quod,  quamvis  a  marito  cognosci  cupiebat,  ab  eo  tamen  cogfuita 
n  fuit  nee  cognosci  potuit.   Et  si  defectus  non  possunt  directe  per  medicos 

chimrgos  juratos  judicari   aut  decemi;   vel  forsan  dubia  sit  eorum 

latio ;  allegetur  ex  parte  mulieris,  non  solum  quea  ultimo  recitata  sunt, 

1  etiam  hoc  addito : — Quod  sit  virgo  intacta  nee  a  quoquani  cognita,     Et 

hoc  probandum  judicialiter  jurandsB  sunt  obstetrices  ad  inspiciendum 

ilierem,  an  vera  sint  heec  allegata.     Et  si  judicio  hujusmodi  obstetricum, 

TOL.  II.  ^ 
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reperta  f aerit  virgo,  saltem  femina  intacta  nee  a  qnoqnam  coghita ;  et  si 
vir  non  possit  aliquos  defectus  objicere  contra  nxorem,  ob  qnos  cognosi  non 
possit ;  haec  dictarum  mnlieram  relatio  cum  jndicio  medicomm  et  cbinugo- 
rum  (qaamvis  dnbio)  una  cum  casteris  prsedictis  indiciis  (videlicet  in  eo 
qnod  mailer  sit  jnvenis,  et  qnod  concnbuit  cum  viro  per  triennium,  ac  quod 
ex  aspectn  apta  et  idonea  videatur  ad  procreationem)  sufficiunt  ad  divor> 
tiam ;  sen  potins  ad  pronnnciandum  nidlum  ah  initio  matrimonium  fnisso 
inter  hnjusmodi  personas:  easque  ab  inWcem,  et  ab  omni  vinculo  et  foedere 
conjngali,  liberas  et  immunes  fuisse  ct  esse.     £t  notu  quod  si  defectos 
objiciantnr  contra  mulierem  probandi  sunt  isto  modo  per  inspectionem  et 
relationem.' 

A  case  came  before  the  Vice-Chanc.  Court,  in  Feb.  184f5  {WtUon  v. 
Wilson) y  in  which  the  woman  procured  medical  certificates  to  prove  th«t 
fihe  was  'virgo  intacta.'  In  drawing  up  such  a  certificate,  a  medical 
reporter  should  bear  in  miad  that  females  have  become  pregpiant  with  what 
is  commonly  regarded  as  the  chief  sign  of  virginitj  intact.  Indeed,  the 
division  of  the  hymen  has  been  often  rendered  necessary  for  the  delivery  of 
a  child.  Negative  evidence  of  non-consummation  from  the  physical  con* 
dition  of  a  woman,  is  therefore  of  much  less  value,  cfpteris  parihuSy  than 
the  affirmative  evidence  from  the  existence  of  a  physical  defect  in  the 
man.  (See  Defloration,  j>o«^;  and  on  the  value  of  evidence  from  the 
presence  of  the  hymen,  see  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872,  2,  pp.  409,  412.) 

When  the  defect  is  not  apparent  on  an  examination,  the  case  is  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty.  Divorce  has,  however,  been  granted  even  in 
these  cases,  when  the  husband  has  acknowledged  his  incapacity,  and  when, 
notwithstanding  cohabitation  for  some  years,  this  admission  has  been  con- 
firmed by  an  examination  of  the  wife.  Even  when  the  male  organs  do  not 
appear  well  developed,  and  sexual  desire  is  absent,  great  caution  is  required 
in  drawing  up  a  i*eport.  In  the  case  of  Bury,  the  marriage  was  dissolved 
on  the  ground  of  impotency;  but  this  man  afterwards  married  another 
woman  and  had  issue, — a  fact  which  proved  that '  ecclesia  circumveniator.' 
This  gave  rise  to  a  difficult  question  :  for  it  was  contended,  if  the  divorce 
was  null,  the  second  marriage  was  unlawful  and  the  issue  illegitimate.  It 
was  decided,  however,  that  the  second  marriage  was  only  voidable;  and 
that,  until  dissolved,  it  remained  a  lawful  marriage,  and  the  children  bom 
during  coverture  were  legitimate.  In  investigating  a  case  of  this  kind, 
when  there  is  no  apparent  physical  defect  or  malformation,  it  is  necessaiy 
to  examine  the  bodily  state  of  the  person,  whether  he  is  effeminate,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  about  him  any  or  all  of  the  usual  marks  which  attend 
the  virile  state.  In  the  latter  case  the  impotency  may  be  only  temporarr; 
and  it  would  be  decidedly  unsafe  to  pronounce  an  opinion  adverse  to  the 
existence  of  procreative  power. 

From  these  considerations  it  will  be  perceived  that,  in  oirler  to  justify 
a  suit  of  divorce  on  the  ground  of  impotency  or  sterility,  the  impediment 
to  intercoui*so  or  pi*ocreation  should  be  established  by  good  medical 
evidence,  and  it  must  be  evulent  and  irremediable;  it  must  also  have 
existed  before  the  marriage  of  the  parties,  and  have  been  entirely  unknown 
to  the  pei*son  suing  for  the  divorce :  if  it  has  supervened  after  the  mazriage, 
this  is  no  ground  for  a  suit.  The  nature  of  the  impediment  is  to  be  dete^ 
mined  by  private  medical  opinions  or  affidavits,  based  on  an  examinati<m 
of  both  parties.  There  is  one  remarkable  circumstance  with  respect  to  theee 
cases ;  namely,  that  in  nearly  all  of  them,  the  suit  is  by  the  woman  against 
the  man ;  although  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  impotency 
and  sexual  malformation  are  more  common  in  males,  than  malformatioii 
and  sterility  in  females.  We  i-arely  hear  of  a  husband  instituting  a  suit 
of  divorce  on  the  ground  of  sterility  (incapacity  of  procreation)  in  the 
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:e;  and  in  most  instances  the  wife  promotes'  the  suit  on  the  ground 
impotencj  or  incapacity  of  intercourse  in  the  Husband.  The  difficulty 
establishing  incapacity  in  a  woman,  and  the  facility  of  proving  impotency 
m  physical  caases  in  a  man,  may  probably  account  for  this  difPereuce. 
The  following  case  is  reported  (Eulenberg's  *  Vierfceljahrsschr.'  1872, 
^).  The  malformation  there  described,  which  led  to  a  suit  of  nullity, 
>moted  by  the  husband  against  the  wife,  is  probably  not  unfrequent 
ong  reputed  females.  If  not  detected  at  birth  it  may  be  detected 
the  age  of  puberty  (see  case,  p.  274),  and  the  unfortunate  consequences 
a  matrimonial  alliance  prevented.  The  plaintifE  K.  alleged  that  his 
le  was  incapacitated  for  sexual  intercourse,  and  demanded  a  separa- 
a  from  her.  An  examination  of  husband  and  wife  was  ordered, 
e  husband  admitted  that  for  the  first  quarter  of  a  year  after  his 
krriage  he  had  made  no  attempt  to  have  connection  with  his  wife, 
t  after  this  time,  on  making  the  attempt,  he  found  it  to  be  impossible. 
B  husband,  sdi,  29,  deposed  that  about  eight  days  before  his  marriage 

had  sustained  a  serious  injury  to  his  genitals  from  the  bite  of  a 
rse,  and  had  been,  eleven  weeks  under  medical  treatment.  Soon 
ter  his  recovery,  on  attempting  intercourse,  he  had  reason  to  believe 
it  his  wife  was  differently  constructed  from  other  women.  An  exami- 
ktion  of  the  husband  showed  that  there  was  no  deficiency  or  defect  on  his 
trt.  The  wife,  set.  26,  was  a  healthy-looking  person.  Her  voice  was  rough 
ke  that  of  a  man,  with  shrill  tones  i*esembling  those  of  a  boy  at  puberty; 
ha  pomnm  Adami  (larynx)  projected  as  in  a  man.  There  was  no  appear- 
Boe  of  breasts.  The  face  was  not  haiiy.  There  were  some  stiff  hairs  on 
le  upper  lip  and  chin.  The  pelvis  was  that  of  a  male.  There  was  a 
ems  about  one  inch  and  a  half  long  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  with  pre- 
Qoe  and  glans,  but  no  perforation  for  the  passage  of  urine.  This  was 
dow  and  behind  the  root  of  the  organ  (hypospadia,  p.  290,  ante).  There 
'ere  projecting  labia,  with  a  deep  fissure  between,  in  the  situation  of  the 
igina,  about  two  inches  in  depth,  and  getting  narrower  as  it  proceeded 
ickwards.  No  uterus  could  be  felt.  In  one  labium  there  was  a  perfectly 
ell-formed  testicle.  The  other  contained  none,  but  a  testicle  of  smaller 
le  was  found  in  the  inguinal  canal.  Ettmiiller  informed  the  wife  that 
lere  was  more  of  the  male  than  the  female  sex  about  her.  She  said  she 
18  well  aware  that  she  was  not  like  other  women.  Her  parents  had 
ooealed  her  condition  from  her,  and  had  never  consulted  a  medical  man. 
le  admitted  she  had  never  menstruated,  and  had  not  had  any  mucous 
scharges  from  the  vagina.  She  had  experienced  but  little  sexual  feeling, 
ver  towards  men,  but  more  towards  women.  She  regretted  her  con- 
ion,  and  agreed  to  a  separation  from  her  husband.  Ettmiiller  summed 
I  his  report  by  stating  that  the  wife  was  an  hermaphrodite,  with 
>re  of  the  male  than  female  development  (androgynusy  p.  273,  ante)^ 
at  she  was  incapacitated  for  sexual  intercourse  as  a  woman,  that  the 
cual  defect  was  congenital,  Le,  existing  before  the  marriage,  and  that 
e  defect  was  incurable.  The  marriage  was  declared  void,  and  the  wife 
iS  ordered  to  put  on  the  clothes  of  a  man. 

Snits  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  instituted  many  months  and  years 
tor  the  union  of  the  persons  ;  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  separation 
these  cases  often  depends  on  some  other  cause,  which  the  law  would  not 
Dognise  as  sufficient  of  itself,  while  it  would  admit  the  plea  of  impotency. 
lese  suits,  after  protracted  cohabitation,  are  always  regai*ded  with  great 
Bpicion.  In  one  of  these  cases  {Castleden  v.  Castleden)  which  came 
fore  the  Divorce  Court  in  1860,  the  wife  required  a  declaration  of  nullity 
marriage  on  the  ground  of  her  husband's  impotency.  The  parties  were 
inied  in  1834,  and  cohabited  until  1838.     Of  the  three  judges  two  were 
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adverse  to  the  petitioner's  claim,  and  this  was  rejected.  In  Mardtall  t. 
Marshall,  which  came  before  the  Court  for  Divorce  in  1864,  the  wife 
petitioned  for  a  decree  of  nullity  of  marriage  on  the  ground  of  the  in- 
potencj  of  the  husband  ;  the  learned  judge  said  he  was  not  satisfied  thit 
the  petitioner's  case  was  established.  He  would,  however,  suspend  his 
decree,  and  intimated  his  opinion  that  the  petitioner  ought  for  the  present 
to  retm-n  to  cohabitation.  If  she  refused,  he  would  make  an  order  to 
compel  her  to  return;  or,  if  she  wished  to  appeal,  he  would  formallj 
dismiss  the  petition. 

The  editor  was  once  consulted  by  a  husband  who  sought  a  diroroe  from 
his  wife  on  the  ground  of  her  alleged  inability  to  afford  sexual  interooone. 
When  he  married  her  she  was  a  widow,  and  had  borne  several  children  to 
her  first  husband.  Her  last  confinement  was  a  bad  one,  and  the  right  tliigh 
was  firmly  anchylosed  at  the  hip-joint  in  such  a  position  that  the  limb 
projected  foiward  and  to  the  left.  The  husband  alleged  that  he  was  unable 
to  have  intercourse  with  his  wife  in  any  position.  This  seemed  improbable  r 
and  obviously  the  woman,  set.  42,  was  not  necessarily  sterile.  In  the  case 
of  Harris  v.  Harris,  tried  a  few  years  ago,  a  suit  for  nullity  of  marriage, 
there  was  anchylosis  of  both  hip-joints  in  the  wife.  Nevertheless  there 
was  abundant  evidence  that  there  had  been  i*epeated  sexual  interooone 
from  behind  (more  feriarwn). 

The  following  case,  which  came  befoit?  the  Divorce  Court  in  186i^, 
involved  the  novel  question  whether  these  suits  of  nullity  were  restricted 
to  the  husband  and  wife  during  life,  or  whethei*  third  parties  could  inter- 
Tcne  to  promote  them  for  their  own  interest  after  the  death  of  either.    The 
plaintifE  claimed  a  right  to  administer  to  the  estate  of  his  deceased  wife. 
who  had  died  intestate.     He  made  the  claim  as  her  lawful  husband.    Tkc^ 
next-of-kin  of  the  wife,  who  were  the  defendants  in  the  case,  contended 
that  by  reason  of  physical  incapacity,  the  marriage  with  the  intestate  wa& 
void,  and  he  was  not  the  lawful  husband.     He  therefore  had  no  legal  right 
to  claim  administration.     Sir  J.  Wilde  said   that  a  distinction  most  bt*- 
made  between  void  and  voidable.     In  cases  of  physical  incapacity  tht* 
marriage  is  not  void  but  voidable  under  certain  conditions.     Thus  thf 
party  complaining  must  be  sincere  on  the  ground  on  which  he  is  askiner 
relief.     There  must  be  no  unreasonable  delay,  and   the  physical  defect 
must  be  incurable.     This  matter  of  incapacity  ought  to  be  raised  onlv 
by  the  person  who  suffers  any  injury  from  it,  and  who  elects  to  make 
it  a  ground  for  asking  that  the  contract  of  marriage  should  be  annulled. 
Such  a  question  can  only  be  discussed  and  adjudicated  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  parties.     It  is  a  matter  of  personal  complaint  only,  and  has  alwavj^ 
been  dealt  with  as  such.     In  tliis  suit  the  rights  of   third  parties  had 
been  introduced.     Tlie  question  whether  two  persons  are  married  or  not 
may  arise  on  a  variety  of  occasions,  and   be  raised  by  third  persons,  as 
creditors  or  otherwise.     Now  if  the  parties  themselves  are  content  witb 
the  consortium  vita*,  and  prefer  to  maintain  the  bond  of  matrimony  intact, 
would  it  not  be  almost  intolerable  that  a  third  person  should  hare  i 
right  to  insist  upon   an   inquiiy  into  the  nature  of  their  cohahitatioQ 
and   the  revelation  of  their  physical   defects  ?     The  ground  of  nnllitr 
must  therefore  be  confined  to  a  suit  brought  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
marriage  in  the  Matrimonial  Court.     He  pronounced  the  contention  of 
the  defendants  to  have  wholly  failed,  and  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintifft 
the  husband,  whereby,  notwithstanding  physical  incapacity,  he  was  con- 
stituted administrator  to  his  deceased  wife's  estate. 

Tardieu  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872,  2,  154)  remarks  that  marriage  implies 
the  lawful  union  of  a  man  and  woman.  That  such  a  contract  cannot  be 
entered  into  except  between  persons  who  are  of  different  sexes.    When  the 
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disputed,  the  doubt  can  be  removed  only  by  an  anatomical  and 
logical  examination  of  the  person.  The  intervention  of  a  medical 
is  indispensable  in  such  a  case,  and  the  object  of  such  intervention 
leciLj  defined.     The  problem  for  solution  may  be  stated  in  these 

terms.  Is  the  person  married  as  a  woman — a  malformed  woman — 
mt  and  incapable  of  sexual  intercourse  P  In  this  case,  according  to 
ict  interpretation  of  the  law  of  Fitince,  there  is  no  ground  for  ntJlity 
rriage.  Is  the  person  a  malformed  man,  presenting  some  doubtful 
ances  of  the  female  sex  ?  In  this  case  there  has  been  no  legal 
•ge.  It  is  nidi  ab  initio.  Assuming  that  there  are  no  beings  entirely 
ed  of  sex,  there  may  be  cases,  although  rare,  in  which  a  mixture  of 
^ans  of  the  two  sexes  may  be  found  in  the  same  person.  Such  a 
IS  incapable  of  entering  into  the  marriage  contract,  since  whatever 
)  the  sex  of  the  person  with  whom  the  contract  is  made,  there  must 
itity  of  sex,  and  therefore  nullity  of  marriage. 

potency  or  incapacity  of  intercourse  in  a  woman  is  in  England  a 
>nt  ground  for  anulling  the  contract,  but  not  so  in  France.  In  the 
escribed  by  Tardieu,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  law  has  not 

impotency  in  a  woman  among  the  causes  for  nullity  of  marriage. 
.  d'Hyg.'  1872,  2,  pp.  153,  165.) 
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CHAPTER  74. 

NATDEE   OP  THE   CRIME — EVIDEXCE    KEQUIRED    AS    IN   OTHER    CASES  OP  MTJBDEB 

— PROOP  OF   LIPB — BODY  OP  THE  CHILD  NOT  DISCOVERED MEDICAL  EVIDEXCE 

AT  INQUESTS— UTERINE  AGE  OR  MATURITY  OF  THE  CHILD— VI ABIUTY— CHA- 
RACTERS OF  THE  CHILD  FROM  THE  SIXTH  TO  THE  NINTH  MONTH — ^SIOXS  OF 
MATURITY — RULES   FOB   INSPECTING   THE    BODY. 

The  subject  of  ebild-murder  has  greatly  attracted  the  attention  of  medical 
jurists  by  reason  of  the  facility  with  which  the  crime  may  be  perpetrated, 
•and  the  great  difficulty  of  bringing  it  home  to  the  offender.  The  reports  of 
inquests  show  that  the  deaths  of  infants  are  very  nnmerons,  and  that  they 
frequently  occur  under  cii*cum8tances  involving  great  suspicion.  In  18^ 
there  were  22,757  inquests,  and  of  these,  3,664  were  held  upon  children 
under  one  year ;  verdicts  of  murder  were  returned  in  166  of  these  cases, 
and  of  these  79  were  in  Middlesex.  The  crime  is  more  frequent  among 
women  in  domestic  service  than  in  any  other  class.  The  strongest  motiTe 
for  destroying  the  infant  appears  to  be  shame  or  the  disgrace  of  having  an 
illegitimate  child.  The  ciime  is  only  attempted  where  pregnancy  has  not 
been  discovered,  and  where  delivery  is  effected  in  concealment.  If  tiie 
child  has  been  secretly  destroyed,  the  first  opportunity  is  taken  of  casting 
its  body  into  the  streets.  When  the  dead  body  of  the  child  is  secreted  on 
the  pi'emiscs,  discovery  generally  takes  place.  In  several  instances  the 
mothers  of  newly-born  dead  children  have  been  bix>ught  before  the 
Coit)ner's  court.  There  is  usually  considei-able  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
a  coroner's  jury  to  rotum  a  vei*dict  of  wilful  murder,  when  the  mother  may 
be  sent  to  take  her  tnal  at  the  assizes  for  murder.  Usually,  when  the 
evidence  of  guilt  has  been  so  cleai*  that  coroners'  juries  have  found  verdicts 
of  wilful  murtler,  the  prisoners  have  been  subsequently  acquitted  on  their 
trials.  In  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  on  the  best 
means  of  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  lives  of  infants  (July,  1871),  i^ 
is  stated  that  the  number  of  infants  found  dead  in  the  Metropolitan  and 
City  Police  districts  during  the  year  1870,  was  276,  and  the  return  for 
1871  up  to  May  19th  showed  a  total  of  105.  The  greater  number  of  these 
infants  wei*e  less  than  a  week  old. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  natui-e  of  the  medical  proofs  required,  that  a 
conviction  for  child-murder  in  England,  in  the  present  state  of  thehVt  I 
seldom  takes  place.  Notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  the  crime,  juries 
appear  to  shrink  from  returning  a  verdict  of  murder,  oven  where  the 
medical  facts  would  fully  justify  it,  but  they  almost  invariably  fall  back 
upon  the  minor  offence  of  which  the  accused  person  may  be  oonvictei 
namely,  that  of  concealment  of  birth.  This,  in  fact,  in  reference  to  the 
crime  with  which  the  prisoner  is  charged,  amounts  to  a  verdict  of  not 
proven.  In  some  cases,  however,  under  the  direction  of  some  of  onr 
judges,  verdicts  of  manslaughter  have  been  returned. 

Nature  of  the  crime. — By  infanticide  we  are  to  understand  in  medical 
jurisprudence,  the  murder  of  a  new-horn  child.  The  English  law,  however, 
does  not  regard  child-murder  as  a  specific  crime ;  it  is  treated  like  vnj 
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other  case  of  murder,  and  is  tried  by  those  mles  of  evidence  which  are 
admitted  in  cases  of  felonious  homicide.  In  stating  that  infanticide  is  the 
term  applied  to  the  murder  of  a  new-bom  child,  it  is  not  thereby  implied 
that  the  wilful  killing  should  take  place  within  any  particular  period  after 
birth.  Provided  the  child  be  actually  bom,  and  its  body  entirely  in  the 
world,  it  matters  not  whether  it  has  been  destroyed  within  a  few  minutes, 
or  several  days  after  its  birth.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  infanti-> 
cidc,  however,  we  find  that  the  mnrder  is  commonly  perpetrated  either 
at  the  time  of  birth,  or  within  a  few  hours  afterwards. 

Although  the  law  of  England  treats  a  case  of  infanticide  as  one  of 
ordinary  murder,  yet  there  is  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  medical 
eridence  required  to  establish  the  murder  of  a  new-born  child.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  children  come  into  the  world  dead,  and  that  others  die 
from  various  causes  either  during  or  soon  after  birth ;  in  the  latter  the 
signs  of  their  having  lived  are  frequently  indistinct.  Hence  to  provide 
against  the  danger  of  erroneous  convictions,  the  law  assumes  that  every 
new-bom  child  has  been  bom  dead,  until  the  contrary  appears  from  the 
medical  or  other  evidence.  The  onus  of  proof  that  a  living  child  has  been 
destroyed,  is  thereby  thrown  on  the  prosecation,  and  no  evidence  imputing 
mnrder  can  be  received,  unless  it  is  first  made  certain,  by  medical  or  other 
&ct8,  that  the  child  survived  its  birth,  and  was  legally  a  living  child  when 
the  alleged  violence  was  offered  to  it.  Hence  there  is  a  most  difficult  duty 
cast  upon  a  medical  witness  on  these  occasions.  In  the  greater  number  of 
cases  the  woman  is  delivered  in  secrecy,  and  no  one  is  present  to  give 
eridence  respecting  the  birth  of  the  child.  It  is  under  these  circumstances 
that  medical  evidence  is  especially  required.  For  reasons  elsewhere 
assigned  (see  vol.  1,  p.  21),  a  medical  man  should  be  especially  cautious  in 
putting  questions  to  a  woman  charged  with  this  crime. 

Body  of  the  child  not  discovered, — ^In  cases  of  child-murder,  medical 
evidence  is  commonly  founded  on  an  examination  of  the  body  of  the  child ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  woman  may  be  found  guilty  of  the 
crime,  although  the  body  of  the  child  is  not  discovered : — it  may  have  been 
deBtit>yed  by  burning,  or  othenvise  disposed  of,  and  a  medical  witness  may 
have  only  a  few  calcined  bones  to  examine.  In  these  cases  of  the  non-pro- 
duction of  the  body,  good  legal  evidence  of  the  murder  would,  however,  be 
demanded ;  and  this  evidence  should  be  such  as  would  fully  establish  a 
matter  of  fact  before  a  jury.  The  production  of  the  body  of  the  child  is 
therefore  no  more  necessary  to  conviction  that  in  any  other  case  of  murder. 
A  woman  has  been  tried  for  the  murder  of  her  child,  the  body  of  which 
was  never  discovered.  z 

Medical  evidence  at  inquests. — In  most  instances,  however,  the  body  of 
the  child  is  found,  an  inquest  is  held,  and  medical  evidence  is  demanded. 
In  giving  evidence  at  a  coroner's  inquest  on  a  case  of  child-murder,  as  much 
care  should  be  taken  by  a  practitioner,  as  if  he  were  delivering  it  before  a 
judge  at  the  assizes.  Some  medical  witnesses  are  disposed  to  treat  an 
inquest  with  indifference,  and  to  be  careless  in  their  evidence,  thinking 
probably  that  should  the  case  come  to  trial,  they  could  easily  prepare  them- 
selves, and  amend  any  statements  which  had  been  hastily  made  before  a 
coroner's  jury.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  depositions  taken 
by  this  officer  are  placed  at  the  trial  in  the  hands  of  the  judge,  as  well  as 
c^  the  prisoner's  counsel ;  and  should  a  witness  deviate  in  his  evidence  at 
the  assizes  from  that  which  he  gave  at  the  inquest,  or  should  he  attempt 
to  amend  or  explain  any  of  the  statements  then  made,  so  that  they  might, 
by  the  ingenuity  of  a  barrister,  be  represented  as  having  a  new  bearing  on 
the  prisoner's  case,  he  would  expose  himself  not  merely  to  a  severe  cross- 
examination,  but  probably  to  the  censure  of  the  Court.    If  medical  men 
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were  to  reflect  tliat  in  delivering  their  opinions  befoi*e  a  coroner  and  a  jmy 
in  a  low  tavern,  they  are  virtually  delivering  them  before  a  superior  Ck>iii^ 
it  is  certain  that  many  unfortunate  exposures  would  be  easily  avoided. 

UTKRINE  AGE   OR  MATURITY  OF  THE  CHILD.      VIABILITY. 

One  of  the  first  questions  which  a  witness  has  to  consider  in  a  case  of 
alleged  child-murder  is  that  which  relates  to  the  age  or  probable  d^^ree  of 
maturity  to  which  the  deceased  child  may  have  attained  in  ntero.  The 
reason  for  making  this  inquiry  is,  that  the  chances  of  natnral  death  in  all 
new-born  children  are  g^at  in  proportion  to  their  immaturity :  and  that, 
supposing  them  to  have  survived  bii*th,  the  signs  of  their  having  breathed 
are  commonly  obscure.  It  is  found  that  the  greater  number  of  children 
who  are  the  subjects  of  these  investigations  have  reached  the  eighth  or 
ninth  month  of  gestation ;  yet  charges  of  murder  might  be  extended  to  the 
wilful  destruction  of  children  at  the  seventh  month  or  under,  provided  the 
evidence  of  life  after  birth  is  cleai*  and  satisfactory. 

The  English  law  does  not  act  on  the  principle  that  a  child,  in  order  to 
become  the  subject  of  a  charge  of  murder,  should  bo  bom  viable^  i.e.  with  a 
capacity  to  live.  It  is  observed  by  Chitty,  although  no  authority  is  quoted 
for  the  statement,  that  '  the  object  of  the  law  is  to  prevent  injuries  to 
infants  having  a  capacity  to  maintain  a  sepai'ate  existence ; '  and  he  further 
suggests  that  such  a  capacity  should  be  pi-oved,  in  order  to  complete  the 
offence  of  infanticide.  ('Med.  Jur.'  vol.  I,  p.  411.)  This  argument, 
carried  to  its  full  extent,  would  render  it  no  offence  to  put  to  death 
all  persons  afflicted  with  any  mortal  disease.  Wo  have  been  unable  to 
find,  in  the  numerous  reported  trials  for  infanticide,  any  ground  for  this 
statement.  The  capacity  of  a  child  continuing  to  live  has  never  been  put 
as  a  medical  question  in  a  case  of  alleged  child-murder.  Children  may  he 
boi*n  alive  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  month  ;  but  because  they  are  much  less 
likely  to  survive  than  those  at  the  eighth  or  ninth  month,  this  is  not  a 
ground  of  exculpation  for  any  person  wbo  may  wilfully  destroy  them.  The 
real  question,  as  we  sliall  presently  see,  does  not  refer  to  the  period  of 
gestation  at  which  a  child  may  be  bom,  but  to  the  fact  of  its  being  living 
and  entirely  bom  when  the  murderous  violence  is  offered  to  it.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  term  viability,  as  applied  to  new-bom  children,  has  been  else- 
whei*e  fully  considered  (p.  246,  ante).  Tardicu,  in  treating  of  in&ntidde, 
remai*ks  that  by  viability  the  medi(»l  jui'ist  must  nndei*stand  not  life,  bat 
a  fitness  to  continue  life.  Infanticide  i*equircs  only  that  the  child  shoold 
be  living.  The  crime  implies  the  destruction  of  a  new-bom  child,  *  born 
living,'  whatever  may  bo  its  age,  state  of  development,  shape,  strength,  or 
capacity  to  live.  Child-murder  is  thci^efore  entirely  independent  of  the 
question  of  viability,  and  yet  it  often  happens  on  these  occasions  that  a 
medical  witness  is  asked — Was  the  child  viable  ?  But  this  question  is  pnt 
in  order  to  show  how  far  the  strength  of  the  child  would  enable  it  to  resist 
the  violence  inflicted  on  it. 

Although  the  doctrine  of  viability  is  not  recognized  in  English  jurispm- 
dence,  yet  in  a  case  which  occurred  in  1886,  a  eoronei*  refused  to  hold  an 
inquest  cm  the  body  of  a  child  because  it  had  not  reached  an  age  (seven 
months)  at  which  children  are  commonly  bom  alive.  In  this  case  there 
was  probably  no  hnnn  done ;  but  when  we  consider — 1st,  the  great  difficnMj 
of  determining  the  exact  age  of  a  child  from  the  characters  found  on  its 
body ;  and  2nd,  that  many  children  bom  under  the  seventh  month  have 
not  only  been  bom  alive,  but  have  lived  to  an  adult  age,  the  adoption  of  a 
principle  of  this  kind  would  be  likely  to  give  rise  to  dangerous  abuses.  It 
is  impossible  to  admit  that  children  may  be  destroyed  with  impunity 
Ijecause  they  happen  to  be  bom  under  the  seventh  month,  or  that  a  child 
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[d  be  assamed  to  liave  been  bom  dead  and  any  inqairj  into  the  cause 
ath  dispensed  with,  unless  it  can  be  medically  established  that  it  has 
d  the  seventh  month  of  gestation. 

jooording  to  one  medico-legal  authority,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
which  is  the  subject  of  investigation  has  not  attained  this  age  (the 
lih  month),  no  charge  of  infanticide  can  or  ougJU  to  be  entertained. 
we  to  understand  by  this  that  children  proved  to  have  been  bom 
j^  before  the  seventh  month  may  be  wilfully  destroyed,  and  the  law 
no  cogpiizance  of  the  matter  ?  This  principle  is  not  recognized  by  the 
f  England.  In  the  case  of  Beg,  v.  West  (Nottingham  Lent  Ass.  1848), 
twife  was  tried  on  the  charge  of  causing  the  death  of  a  child  under 
eventh  month  of  uterine  life  (in  the  perpetration  of  abortion),  not  by 
b  violence  applied  to  its  body,  but  merely  by  leading  to  its  premature 
•  This  case  proves,  theref  oi*e,  that  a  charge  of  child-murder  may  be 
r  entertained  with  respect  to  children  under  the  seventh  month.  The 
ui  in  question  in  this  instance  was  alleged  to  have  been  between  the 
and  sixth  months  of  pregnancy.  The  proof  of  this  fact  did  not,  how- 
prevent  an  indictment  for  murder  and  a  full  investigation  of  the  case. 
Ibo  learn  from  it,  contrary  to  the  suggestion  of  Chitty  (ante,  p.  312),  that 
iability  of  a  child  is  not  by  the  English  law  required  to  be  proved  on 
idictment  for  child-murder.  This  child  was  certainly  from  mere  im- 
trity  incapable  of  maintaining  a  separate  existence,  and  it  was  there- 
noi  viable ;  but  the  judge  who  tried  the  case,  in  answer,  to  an  objec- 
taken  by  prisoner's  counsel,  said  that  if  the  child  was  proved  to  have 
under  the  circumstances  alleged  for  the  prosecution,  it  would  still  be 
ler.  At  an  early  uterine  period  the  foetus  is  not  bom  living,  no  ques^ 
of  murder  can  arise,  except  it  be  so  far  developed  as  to  be  able  to 
rre  its  birth.  The  earliest  period  at  which  a  child  can  be  bom  living 
leen  elsewhere  considered  (p.  24iG,  ante).  In  reference  to  children  bom 
e  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  gestation,  a  charge  of  concealment  of  birth 
arise  so  long  as  the  ofEspring  has  human  form.  Under  these  circum- 
es  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  it  was  bom  living.  At  the  same 
as  such  births  at  the  fourth  and  fifth  months  are  always  the  results 
ortion  either  from  natural  or  criminal  causes^  the  charge  is  generally 
ed  in  the  higher  offence  of  procuring  abortion.  Here,  again,  it  is  not 
red  to  prove  by  medical  evidence  that  the  aborted  foetus  was  living 
expelled  from  the  womb  (p.  197,  ante).  In  nearly  all  cases  of  child- 
er,  it  will  be  found  that  the  child  has  passed  the  seventh  month  of 
•gestation. 

haracters  from  tlie  sixth  to  the  ninth  month. — ^Up  to  the  sixth  month  the 
unmces  presented  by  the  ovum  and  foetus  have  been  described  in  the 
er  on  Abortion,  p.  178,  ante.  The  following  are  the  characters 
sby  we  may  judge  of  the  uterine  age  of  a  child  from  the  sixth  to  the 
month  of  gestation,  a  period  which  may  be  considered  to  comprise 
cases  of  abortion  and  all  cases  of  child-murder. 

Between  the  sixth  and  seventh  months : — The  child  measures,  from  the 
t  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  from  ten  to  twelve  inches,  and  weighs  from  one 
■ee  pounds.  The  head  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  trunk ;  the  eyelids 
dherent,  and  the  pupils  are  closed  by  membranes  (membi*ansB  pupil- 
.  The  skin  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  the  nails  are  slightly  formed ; 
air  loses  the  silvery  lustre  which  it  previously  possessed,  and  becomes 
r.  OssiG cation  proceeds  rapidly  in  the  chest-bone,  and  in  the  bones 
3  foot;  the  brain  continues  smooth  on  its  surface,  and  there  is  no 
ranee  of  convolutions.  In  the  male  the  testicles  will  be  found  in 
bdominal  cavity,  lying  upon  the  psoas  muscles  immediately  below 
idneys* 
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2.  Between  the  seventh  and  eighth  months : — The  child  measares  be- 
tween thirteen  and  fonrteen  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  £rom  three  to 
foar  ponnds.  The  skin  is  thick,  of  a  more  decidedly  fibrous  stractare,  and 
covered  with  a  white  unctaons  matter  which  appears  for  the  first  time. 
Fat  is  deposited  in  the  cellular  tissue,  whereby  the  body  becomes  round 
and  plump ;  the  skin  previously  to  this  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  com- 
monly moi'e  or  less  shrivelled ;  the  nails,  which  are  somewhat  firm,  do  not 
quite  reach  to  the  extremities  of  the  fingers ;  the  hair  becomes  long,  thick, 
and  coloured ; '  ossification  advances  throughout  the  skeleton ;  valval®  con- 
niventes  appear  in  the  small  intestines ;  and  meconium  is  found  occupjing^ 
the  cfecnm  and  colon.  The  testicles  in  the  male  are  considered  about  this 
period  to  commence  their  descent, — or  rather,  the  child's  head  being  down- 
wards, their  ascent  towards  the  scrotum.  The  time  at  which  these  organs 
change  their  situation  is  probably  subject  to  variation.  Accordiog  to 
Hunter,  the  testicles  are  situated  in  the  abdomen  at  the  seventh,  and 
in  the  scrotum  at  the  ninth  month.  Bums  believes  that  at  the  eighth 
month  they  will  commonly  be  found  in  the  inguinal  canals.  The  observa- 
tion of  the  position  of  these  organs  in  a  new-bom  male  child  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  relation  to  maturity,  and  it  may  have  an  influence 
on  questions  of  legitimacy  as  well  as  of  child-mnrder.  Carling  thus 
describes  their  change  of  position : — At  different  periods  between  the  fifth 
and  sixth  months  of  foDtal  existence  or  sometimes  even  later,  the  testicle 
begins  to  move  fi*om  its  situation  near  the  kidney  towards  the  abdominal 
ving,  which  it  usually  reaches  about  the  seventh  month.  Daring  the  eighth 
month  it  genei*ally  traverses  the  inguinal  canal,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
ninth,  an*ives  at  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  in  which  situation  it  is  com- 
monly found  at  birth.  Q  Diseases  of  the  Testis.')  Its  absence  from  the 
scrotum  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  child  is  immature,  because 
the  organ  sometimes  does  not  reach  the  scrotum  until  after  birth. 

3.  Between  the  eighth  and  ninth  months : — The  child  is  from  fifteen  to 
sixteen  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  from  four  to  five  pounds.  The  ejelids 
are  no  longer  adherent,  and  the  membraniB  pupillares  have  disappeared. 
The  qnantity  of  fat  deposited  beneath  the  skin  is  increased,  and  the  hair 
and  nails  ai*o  well  developed.  The  surface  of  the  brain  is  grooved  or 
fissui*ed,  but  presents  no  I'eg^ular  convolutions ;  and  the  grey  matter 
is  not  yet  apparent.  The  meconium  occupies  almost  entirely  the  lai^ 
intestines;  and  the  gall-bladder  contains  some  traces  of  a  liquid  resembling 
bile.  The  testicles  in  the  male  may  be  found  occupying  some  part  of  the 
inguinal  canal,  or  they  may  be  in  the  scrotum.  The  left  testicle  is  some- 
times in  the  scrotum,  while  the  right  is  situated  about  the  external  ring. 

4.  Ninth  month.  Signs  of  maturity. — At  the  ninth  month  the  aveiige 
length  of  the  body  is  about  eighteen  inches,  and  its  weight  from  six  to 
seven  pounds :  the  male  child  is  generally  rather  longer,  and  weighs  rather 
more  than  the  female.  Kxti*aordinary  deviations  in  length  and  weight  vn 
occasionally  met  with.  Owens  has  I'ecorded  a  case  in  which  a  child  at 
deliveiy  measured  twenty-four  inches  in  length,  and  weighed  seventeen 
pounds  twelve  ounces  (*  Lancet,'  Dec.  1838) ;  and  Meadows  has  reported 
another  in  which  a  child  measured  after  death  thirty-two  inches,  and 
weighed  eighteen  ponnds  two  ounces.  It  suri'ived  four  hours.  (*Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  Aug.  4,  I8G0.)  A  male  child  measured  twenty-two  inchee, 
and  weighed  twelve  pounds  and  a  half.  (For  some  practical  remarks  on 
this  subject,  by  Kllsiisser,  see  Henke's  *  Zeitschr.'  1841,  vol.  2,  p.  235.) 
The  period  of  gestation  for  children  of  unusually  large  size  is  the  same  as 
that  for  children  of  average  size.  (See  p.  256,  ante.)  According  to  Duncan, 
the  length  and  weight  of  the  child  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  mother. 
They  are  greatest  among  children  when  the  mother  is  from  25  to  29  je>^ 
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of  age.  Wben  a  woman  is  25,  the  child  weigfbs  less.  The  child  of  a  woman 
at  iS2,  weighed  seven  pounds  three  ounces,  and  that  of  a  woman  at  30,  seven 
pounds  seven  ounces.  The  length  varied  in  a  less  degree,  being,  for  the 
different  ages,  at  or  about  nineteen  inches.  ('  Edin.  Month.  Joui*.'  Dec. 
1864,  p.  500.)  A  point  of  ossification  is  found  in  the  lower  epiphysis  of 
the  femur. 

Caspar  placed  great  stress  on  the  presence  of  this  point  of  ossification  in 
the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  thigh-bone  (femur)  in  its  bearings  upon  the 
maturity  of  the  fcBtus.  This  point  usually  first  makes  its  appearance  at 
the  36-3  7th  week ;  at  the  37-38th  week  it  is  commonly  the  size  of  tho 
head  of  a  house-fly ;  and  at  the  full  period  it  is  of  one-fourth  to  one- third 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  When  this  point  of  ossification  is  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  it  may  bo  confidently  affirmed  that  the  foetus  had 
reached  the  full  period ;  but  where  the  point  is  only  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  it  cannot  be  positively  asserted  that  the  child  is  mature,  though 
it  is  probable  that  such  is  the  case. 

At  the  full  period  the  head  of  a  child  is  large,  and  forms  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  length  of  tho  body.  The  cellular  tissue  is  filled  with 
fat,  so  as  to  give  considerable  plumpness  to  the  whole  form,  while  the  limbs 
are  firm,  hard,  and  rounded  ;  the  skin  is  pale ;  the  hair  is  thick,  long,  and 
somewhat  abundant ;  the  nails  are  fully  developed,  and  reach  to  the  ends 
d  the  fingers — an  appearance,  however,  which  may  be  sometimes  simulated 
in  a  premature  child  by  the  shrinking  of  the  skin  after  death.  The  testicles 
in  the  male  are  generaJly  within  the  scrotum.  Ossification  will  be  found 
to  have  advanced  considerably  throughout  the  skeleton.  The  surface  of 
the  brain  presents  convolutions,  an^  the  grey  matter  begins  to  show 
itself.  The  internal  organs,  principally  those  of  the  chest,  undergo  marked 
i^anges,  if  the  act  of  respiration  has  been  performed  by  the  child  before, 
during,  or  after  its  birth. 

The  relative  position  of  the  point  at  which  the  mnhUiccd  cord  is  attached 
to  the  abdomen,  has  been  considered  by  some  medical  j  arists  to  furnish 
evidence  of  the  degree  of  matuiity.  Chaussier  thought  that  in  a  mature 
child,  at  the  ninth  month,  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  cord  exactly 
corresponded  to  the  centre  of  the  length  of  his  body.  Later  observations, 
however,  have  shown  that  this  is  not  quite  correct.  Out  of  five  hundred 
children  examined  by  Moreau,  the  navel  corresponded  to  tho  centre  of 
the  body  in  four  cases  only.  In  the  majority  of  thei^e  cases,  the  point 
of  insertion  was  eight  or  nine  lines  below  the  centre.  Among  tlie 
cases  of  mature  children  which  the  author  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining, the  navel  has  generally  been  situated  from  a  quarter  to  half 
an  inch  below  the  centre  of  the  body.  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  Ap.  1842.) 
Horeau  found,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  some  childi*en,  bom  about 
the  sixth  or  eighth  month,  the  cord  was  attached  to  the  middle  point  of 
the  length.  ('Lane.  Franc'  1837.)  On  tho  whole,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  no  great  value  can  be  attached  to  the  situation  of  the  navel,  as  a 
sign  of  maturity  or  immaturity. 

The  characters  which  have  been  here  described  as  belonging  to  a  child 
at  the  difPerent  stages  of  gestation,  must  be  regarded  as  representing  an 
average  statement.  They  are,  it  is  well  known,  open  to  numerous  excep- 
tions ;  for  some  children  at  the  ninth  month  are  but  little  more  developed 
than  others  at  the  seventh ;  and  in  some  cases  a  seven-months  cannot  bo 
distinguished  with  certainty  from  a  nine-months  child  (see  p.  256,  ante). 
Twins  are  generally  smaller  and  less  developed  than  single  children ;  the 
average  weight  of  a  twin  child  is  not  more  than  five  pounds,  and  very 
often  below  this.  The  safest  rule  to  follow  in  endeavouring  to  determine 
the  uterine  age  of  a  child  is  to  rely  upon  a  majority  of  the  characters  which 
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it  pi*esents.    That  child  only  can  be  regai'ded  as  mature  which  presents  the 
greater  number  of  the  characters  found  at  the  ninth  month  of  gestation. 

If  the  age  of  the  child  has  been  determined — whether  it  be  under  or 
over  the  seventh  month — the  rules  for  a  further  investigation  will  be  the 
•same.   Should  the  child  be  under  the  seventh  month,  the  medical  presump-  . 
tion  will  be,  that  it  was  bom  dead ;  but  if  it  has  arrived  at  its  full  periodf^ 
then  the  presumption  is  that  it  was  bom  alive. 

Concltisiotis, — The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  summary  of  the  princifN^/ 
facts  upon  which  our  opinion  I'especting  the  uterine  age  of  a  child  may  be 
Abased: — 

1.  At  sir  months. — Length,  from  nine  to  ten  inches;  weight,  one  to  two 
pounds ;  eyelids  adhei*ent ;  pupils  closed  by  pupillary  membranes ;  testicles 
not  apparent  in  the  male. 

2.  At  seven  montJis, — ^Length'  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  inches ;  weight, 
three  to  four  pounds ;  eyelids  not  adherent ;  pupillaiy  membranes  disap- 
pearing ;  nails  imperfectly  developed ;  testicles  not  appai*ent  in  the  male. 
There  is  a  point  of  ossification  in  the  astragalus. 

8.  At  eight  months, — Length,  fi'om  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches ;  weight, 
•from  four  to  five  pounds ;  pupillary  membranes  absent ;  nails  perfecUj 
^leveloped,  and  reaching  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers ;  testicles  in  the 
inguinal  canal.    Points  of  ossification  are  found  in  the  last  sacral  vertebiL 

4.  At  nine  months. — Length,  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  inches ;  weight, 
from  five  to  nine  pounds ;  pupillary  membranes  absent ;  head  well  covered 
with  fine  hair ;  testicles  in  the  scrotum ;  skin  pale ;  the  finger  nails  well 
formed  and  reaching  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers;  features  perfect — ^thflse 
and  the  body  are  welUdeveloped  eve^  when  the  length  and  weight  of  the 
child  ai'e  less  than  those  above  signed.  There  is  a  well-developed  point  of 
ossification  in  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur. 

5.  The  point  of  attachment  of  the  umbilical  cord,  with  respect  to  the 
length  of  the  body,  affords  no  certain  evidence  of  the  degree  of  maturity. 

Inspection  of  the  body. — The  questions  which  a  medical  jurist  has  to 
solve,  in  examining  the  body  of  a  new-bom  child,  are — 1.  To  determine  its 
age,  or  the  stage  of  uterine  life  which  it  has  reached.  2.  Whether  it  has 
lived  to  breathe.  3.  Whether  it  has  been  bom  alive.  4.  The  period  of 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  its  death.  5.  The  cause  of  death,  whether 
violent  or  natural. 

Hence,  befoi'e  commencing  the  inspection,  notice — 

1.  The  length  (measui-ed  from  the  summit  of  the  head  to  the  sole 
of  the  foot)  and  the  weight  of  the  body.  2.  The  presence  or  absence 
'^^f  external  fcvtal  peculiarities.  3.  Any  peculiar  marks  or  indications  of 
ileformity  whereby  identity  may  be  sometimes  established.  4.  All  marks 
of  violence,  in  the  shape  of  wounds,  bruises,  or  lacei*ations,  and  the 
kind  of  instrument  or  weapon  with  which  they  were  probably  produoei 
5.  Whether  the  umbilical  cord  has  l)een  cut  and  tied,  or  lacerated;  the 
-appeai*ance  of  the  divided  vessels,  and  the  length  of  that  portion  which 
is  still  attached  to  the  body  of  the  child.  6.  The  presence  or  absence  of 
vemix  caseosa  about  the  groins,  armpits,  or  neck.  The  presence  of  this 
substance  proves  that  a  child  has  not  been  washed  or  attended  to.  7.  ^^ 
will  be  necessary  to  state  whether  thei*e  are  about  the  body  any  marks  of 
putrefaction,  indicated  by  a  separation  of  the  cuticle,  change  of  colour  in 
the  skin,  or  offensive  odour.  It  is  obvious,  that  unless  these  circumstasces 
are  noticed  before  the  inspection  is  commenced,  they  may  be  entirelj  lost 
as  evidence.  Notes  should  be  made  on  the  spot,  and  the  original  retained) 
even  if  copies  be  subsef|uently  made. 

A  medical  man  cannot  be  too  careful  in  noticing  npon  the  body  of  the     | 
child  any  characters  which  may  serve  as  proofs  of  identity.    He  most      ! 
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emember  that  the  defoDce  may  be  that  the  child  is  not  that  of  the  woman 
(harg^  with  murder.  This  observation  applies  especially  to  the  examina- 
ion  of  the  bodies  of  children  that  may  have  survived  their  birth  for  some 
lays.  The  body  may  be  found  wrapped  in  paper,  or  in  some  article  of 
clothing  which  may  help  to  establish  identity.  If  the  child  has  survived  its 
lirth,  it  would  be  proper  to  form  an  opinion  at  once  for  how  many  days.- 
Phe  state  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  whether  the  part  to  which  it  is 
attached  is  in  the  process  of  healing,  or  already  healed,  are  facts  which  may 
lelp  a  medical  opinion  respecting  the  date  of  birth»  In  addition  to  these 
K>ints,  the  sex  of  the  child  and  the  colour  of  the  hair  should  be  noted,  as 
veil  as  any  particular  marks  on  the  skin  (mother's  marks),  and,  of  course, 
Jl  wounds  or  other  injuries — their  cause  or  mode  of  production,  and  their 
ituation.  At  the  Maidstone  Lent  Assizes,  1868,  a  case  of  some  difiOlculty 
iroee  respecting  the  identity  of  a  child  alleged  to  have  been  murdered 
Beg.  V.  Ward).  The  dead  body  of  a  child  which  had  evidently  survived 
ts  birth  was  found  wrapped  in  clothing,  and  concealed  near  a  high  road, 
ly  which  the  woman  chained  with  murder  had  been  seen  to  pass  on  a  cer- 
aiii  day.  The  surgeon  who  examined  the  body  thought  that,  fi*om  the 
tate  of  it,  the  child  had  been  dead  a  month,  bat  he  was  unable  to  give 
Aj  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death.  There  was  evidence  that  the  child  of 
he  prisoner  had  disappeared  when  it  was  about  a  fortnight  old. 

It  was  contended,  in  defence,  that  the  child  whose  body  was  found  was 
lot  that  of  the  prisoner.  The  child  found  as  well  as  that  of  the  woman 
imi  of  the  male  sex,  and  had  light  hair ;  but  the  age  formed  a  difficulty* 
riie  child  of  the  prisoner  must  have  been  at  least  fifteen  days  old  at  the 
ame  of  its  death,  while  the  surgeon  considered  that  the  body  found  was 
ftiat  of  a  child  not  more  than  ten  days  old.  The  prisoner,  upon  this 
evidence,  was  acquitted. 
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^  the  proofs  of  a  child  having  lived  at  its  birth. — In  those  cases  of  alleged 
'^d-murder  where  there  has  been  evidence  from  eye-witnesses  that  the 
'^-bom  child  was  living  when  violence  was  offered  to  it,  or  that  the  child 
^^  found  soon  after  delivery,  still  alive,,  medical  proofs  of  such  children 
^ving  lived  at  their  birth  are  not  requii-ed. 

The  question  whether  a  child  was  or  was  not  bom  alive  is  of  the 
^i^test  importance  in  a  case  of  alleged  child-murder;  and  it  is  unfor- 
tunately one  which,  in  respect  to  the  proofs  upon  which  medical  evidence 
^  commonly  founded,  has  given  rise  to  considerable  controversy.  When 
^t  is  stated  that  in  most  cases  of  alleged  infanticide  which  end  in  acquittals 
^  spite  of  the  strongest  moral  presumptions  of  guilt,  the  prooi^  fails  on 
this  point  only,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  question  specially  claims  the 
i^ttention  of  a  medical  jurist. 

The  medical  evidence  of  a  child  having  been  alive,  when  violence  was 
offered  to  it  at  its  birth  or  afterwards,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts :— 
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Ist,  that  which  is  obtainable  befoi*e  the  act  of  bi*eathing  is  pe'rfonned ;    ^^^ 
2nd,  that  which  is  obtainable  afterwai'ds.     At  present  it  will  be  proper  ^ 
confine  our  attention  to  the  qaestion,  whether  the  child  was  alive  when  it 
was  maltreated ;  the  fact  of  its  having  been  bcnm  alive  will  be  a  matter  for 
future  consideration.     These  two  questions  have  been  frequently  bat  im- 
properly associated,  thus  rcndenng  the  subject  confused ;  but  it  must  be    • 
obvious  that  violence  of  a  murderous  kind  may  be  offered  to  a  liring 
child  before  it  is  entirely  bom ;  and  that  owing  to  this  violence  it  maj 
come  into  the  world  dead. 

EVIDENCE   OF   LIFE    BEFORE  RESPIRATION. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  if  the  lungs  contained  no  air,  the  child 
could  not  have  breathed,  and  it  must  have  been  bom  dead.  But  neither 
of  these  views  is  correct:  children  have  been  known  to  breathe  feebly, 
and  continue  in  existence  many  hours  without  visibly  distending  the  cells 
of  the  lungs  with  air, — the  apparent  absence  of  air  from  the  lungs,  there- 
fore, furnishes  no  proof  either  that  respiration  has  not  been  performed,  or 
that  the  child  has  not  lived.  (*  Ouy's  Hosp.  Bep.'  1842.)  The  restoratkm 
of  many  children  apparently  bom  dead  is  a  clear  proof  that  many  are  bom 
living  who  might  be  pronounced  dead,  simply  because  breathing  and  life 
have  been  considered  synonymous  terms.  (See  Marklin,  '  Casper's  Yiertd- 
jahrsschr.'  1859,  2,  26;  also  an  article  in  the  same  volume  ^Leben  ohne 
Athmen,'  p.  297.)  That  our  law-authorities  will  admit  evidence  of  life  in 
a  child  before  the  establishment  of  respiration,  is  clear  from  the  decision  in 
Ifejc  V.  Brain^  in  which  the  judge  said,  that  a  child  might  be  bom  alive,  vA 
not  breathe  for  some  time  after  its  birth  Q  Archbold,  Crim.  Plead.*  367), 
as  also  from  the  charge  of  Coltman,  J.,  in  the  case  of  Rex  v.  SellU  (Norfdk 
Spr.  Circ.  1837).  In  this  instance  it  was  alleged  that  the  prisoner  had 
mui'dei'ed  her  child  by  cutting  off  its  head.  The  judge  directed  the  jnij, 
that  if  the  child  was  alive  at  the  time  of  the  act,  it  was  not  necessary,  in 
oi*der  to  constitute  murder,  that  it  should  have  breathed.  In  fact^  it  would 
appeal*  that  breathing  is  regai*ded  as  only  one  proof  of  life ;  and  the  law 
will,  therefore,  receive  any  other  kind  of  evidence  which  may  satisfactorilj 
show  that  a  child  has  lived,  and  make  up  for  the  proof  commonly  derived 
from  the  state  of  the  lungs.  It  will  be  first  necessary  for  a  medical  prao* 
t  itioncr  to  prove  that  the  child  under  examination  has  I'ecently  died,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  it  to  have  heen 
recently  living.  Hence,  if  the  body  be  highly  putrefied,  either  from  the 
child  having  died  in  the  womb  some  time  before  birth,  or  from  its  having 
been  bom  and  its  body  not  discovered  until  putrefaction  had  far  advanced 
both  internally  and  externally,  the  case  is  usually  hopeless.  The  medical 
witness  will  in  general  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  investigation,  hecaiue 
the  body  can  furnish  no  evidence  whatever  of  life  after  birth.  The  exami- 
nation of  the  organs  of  the  chest  would  throw  no  light  on  the  case,  if  the 
lungs  are  in  their  foDtal  condition. 

Signs  of  putrefaction  in  utero.  Date  of  decUh  from  appearances  of  tht 
hody, — The  phenomena  of  puti*efaction  in  air  have  been  elsewhei'e  deBcrihed 
(vol.  1,  p.  96)  ;  but  the  changes  which  ensue  when  a  child  dies  and  is 
i*etained  within  the  utcms,  may  be  briefly  adverted  to,  because  they  may 
sometimes  form  a  subject  for  judicial  inquiiy.  According  to  Deveigic, 
when  a  child  dies  in  utero,  putrefaction  takes  place  as  rapidly  as  in  the 
open  air.('  Med.  Leg.'  1,  526)  ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 

In  an  advanced  state  of  uterine  putrefaction  (intra-uterine  maceration), 
the  body  of  the  child  is  so  flaccid,  that  when  placed  on  a  table  it  becomes 
almost  flattened  by  the  mere  gravitation  of  its  parts.  The  skin  is  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour — not  green,  as  in  a  putrefied  body  exposed  to  air. 
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*he  cuticle  covenng  the  feet  and  hands  is  white,  and  sometimes  raised  in 
listers ;  the  cellular  membrane  is  filled  with  a  reddish-coloured  serum ; 
lie  bones  are  moveable,  and  readily  detached  from  the  soft  parts.  In  the 
pinion  of  Devergie,  the  pnncipal  difference  between  uterine  and  atmo- 
pheric  putrefaction  in  the  body  of  a  new-born  child,  is  seen  in  the  colour 
Bsamed  by  the  skin :  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  should  the  child 
emain  exposed  to  the  air  after  its  expulsion,  the  skin  may  acquire  the 
olonr  observed  in  cases  of  atmospheric  putrefaction.  The  changes  which 
AYe  just  been  described  are  such  as  we  may  expect  to  find  when  a  child 
AS  been  retained  in  the  womb  eight  or  ten  days  after  its  death.  When  it 
as  remained  for  some  weeks  in  the  uterine  cavity,  the  body  has  occasionally 
sen  found  in  an  adipocerous  state,  or  even  encrusted  with  calcium  phos- 
hate.  If  in  any  case  we  are  able  to  state  distinctly  that  the  body  of  a 
hild  has  undergone  uterine  and  not  atmospheric  putrefaction,  it  is  clear 
liat  it  could  not  have  come  into  the  world  alive,  and  no  question  of  murder 
t>uld  arise.  Under  ordinary  putrefaction  in  air,  a  child  may  have  been 
Bally  brought  into  the  world  living,  and  the  process  may  have  destroyed 
?er^  proof  of  that  fact. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  child  died  in  utero  twenty-four  hours  before  it 
mm  bom :  if  it  be  soon  afterwards  examined,  there  will  be  no  marks  of 
ntrefaction  about  it,  unless  the  membranes  have  been  ruptui*ed,  and  the 
ppearances  will  closely  resemble  those  met  with  in  the  body  of  a  child  that 
■8  been  bom  alive,  and  died  without  breathing ;  or  of  one  that  may  have 
led  in  the  act  of  birth.  It  will  be  impossible  to  say,  in  such  a  case, 
whether  the  child  came  into  the  world  living  or  dead.  Sentex  states  that 
lie  dead  foetus  retained  in  utero,  with  the  membranes  unruptured,  under- 
008  one  of  three  changes — maceration,  putrefaction,  or  mummification. 
lie  first  is  the  most  common  condition,  but  the  changes  differ  from  those 
'hich  take  place  in  the  body  when  exposed  to  air.  Putrefaction,  in  its 
^mmon  signification,  is  rarely  met  with.  Air  appears  to  be  necessary  for 
^  Sentex  found  a  characteristic  sign  to  be  redness  of  the  skin  and  eyes. 
[e  has  given  a  summary  of  the  appearances  as  met  with  in  the  dead  foetus 
pom  the  second  day  to  the  second  week.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869,  pp.  1, 487.) 
traxton  EDicks  found  that  rapid  decomposition  took  place  when  the  child 
led  some  time  before  the  commencement  of  labour.  In  one  case  he  had 
mown  putridity  to  have  been  established  in  twelve  hours.  He  met  with 
hiee  instances  in  which  there  was  proof  that  the  child  was  alive  within 
'Weoiy-fou]*  bom's  of  its  birth,  and  yet  its  body  was  bom  more  or  less 
mtrid  (decomposed),  but  in  these  instances  of  rapid  putrefaction,  the 
onanbranes  had  been  ruptured  for  some  time.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1866, 
^W7.)  This  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  conditions  which  materially  influences 
^  degree  of  decomposition  which  the  dead  body  of  a  fcetus  undergoes  in 
the  womb,  and  may  account  for  the  discrepant  statements  made  by  some 
writers  on  this  subject.  A  medical  man  cannot  rely  upon  the  presence  of 
o&nsive  discharges  before  birth  as  absolute  evidence  of  the  death  of  the 
fotns.  In  two  instances  Hicks  met  with  well-marked  putridity  of  the  dis- 
(^hai-ges  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  yet  in  one  of  these  the  child  was  born 
'^ive  and  strong.  In  the  other  thei'e  was  evidence  of  life  in  the  child 
(loc.  cit.). 

Evidence  from  marks  of  violence, — It  has  been  proposed  to  seek  for 
^dence  of  life,  under  these  circumstances,  by  observing  the  characters 
pfcsented  by  marks  of  violence  on  the  body.  In  general,  when  children 
^  murder^,  the  amount  of  violence  inflicted  is  considerably  greater  than 
ftlfc  which  is  required  to  destroy  them  ;  whereby  satisfactory  pit)ofs  of  the 
Crime  are  occasionally  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  body  of  a  still- 
born child,  dead  from  natural  causes,  is  often  covered  with  lividities  and 
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ecchymoses ;  tlic  foetal  blood  does  not  coa/s^alate  with  the  same  firmness 
in  the  adnlt :  hence  the  evidence  derivable  from  the  extent,  situation,  and^ 
characters  of  marks  of  violence,  is  generally  of  too  vagae  and  uncertain  ^^ 
kind  to  allow  of  the  expression  of  a  medical  opinion  that  the  child  irkf^ 
living  when  the  violence  was  offered  to  it.     The  characters  which  hsre 
been  already  described  as  peculiar  to  wounds,  contusions,  and  fractnrcs 
inflicted  during  life,  may  be  met  with  in  a  child  whether  it  has  breathed  or 
died  without  breathing.     (Vol.  1,  pp.  487,  491,  681.)     So,  again,  these 
characters  are  open  to  the  exceptions  there  pointed  out ;  for  they  will  be 
equally  present,  supposing  the  wounds  to  have  been  inflicted  immedittelr 
after  the  cessation  of  I'espii'ation  or  circulation  in  the  child,  or  after  the 
cessation  of  circulation  only,  if  the  act  of  breathing  has  not  been  performed. 
Marks  of  violence  on  the  body  of  a  child  that  had  died  in  nteio  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours  before  it  was   born,   would   not  present  the 
characters  of  injuries  inflicted  on  the  living.     There  would  be  no  ecchy- 
mosis,  and  no  effased  coagula  of  blood.     These  marks,  when  they  exist, 
although  they  may  establish  that  a  child  was  either  living  or  but  recently 
dead  at  the  time  they  were  inflicted,  can  never  show  that  it  was  horn  aUve. 
Injuries  met  with  on  the  bodies  of  children  alleged  to  have  been  bom  dead 
ought,  however,  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  readily  explicable  on  the 
supposition  of  their  having  arisen  from  accident.     If,  from  their  natare, 
extent,  or  situation,  they  ai*e  such  as  to  evince  a  wilful  design  to  injure,  it  is 
a  fair  ground  for  a  jury,  and  not  for  a  medical  witness,  to  inquire  why  these 
extensive  wounds,  or  other  marks  of  violence  were  inflicted  on  a  child,  iff 
as  it  is  alleged,  it  was  really  bom  dead.  It  must  be  confessed  that  in  such  a 
case  there  would  be  a  strong  moral   pi*esumption  of  murder,  although 
medical  proof  of  life  or  of  live  birth  might  totally  fail. 

As  a  summary  of  these  remarks,  it  may  be  observed,  that  although 
physiologically  a  child  may  live  for  a  certain  period  after  its  birth  without 
breathing,  and  legally  its  destruction  during  this  period  would  amount  to 
murder,  yet  there  are  at  present  no  satisfactory  medical  data  to  enable  a 
Avitness  to  expi*ess  a  positive  opinion  on  this  point.  If  other  evidence  were 
adduced  of  a  child  having  lived  and  been  destroyed  under  these  circum- 
stanccs, — as  where,  for  example,  a  woman  causes  herself  to  be  delivered  in 
a  bath  of  water,  or  an  accomplice  covers  the  mouth  of  an  infant  in  the  act 
of  birth,  or  immediately  after  it  is  bom, — a  medical  witness  would  be 
justified  in  asserting  that  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  respiration  in  the 
lungs  was  no  proof  that  the  child  had  been  bom  dead.  Indeed,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  process  could  not  be  established,  owing  to  the  criminal 
means  actually  emploved  to  prevent  it.  In  general,  those  cases  in  which 
questions  relative  to  life  before  respiration  might  arise  are  stopped  in  the 
coroner's  court, — the  usual  practice  being,  when  the  signs  of  respiradon 
are  absent  or  imperfect,  to  pronounce  that  the  child  was  bom  dead.  If  the 
lungs  sank  in  water,  the  ]>resence  of  marks  of  ^nolence  on  the  body  would 
he  considered  as  furnishing  no  evidence;  for  the  sinking  of  the  lungs  ^ 
would  be  taken  as  positive  evidence  of  still-birth,  an  incorrect  inference  j 
upon  which  some  i*cmarks  will  be  made  in  speaking  of  the  hydrostatic  test.  ' 
The  following  case  was  the  subject  of  a  criminal  charge  at  Havre.  A.  J 
woman  was  delivered  of  twins.  As  soon  as  the  first  child  was  bom,  but  j 
not  before  it  had  bivathed,  she  killed  it  by  fracturing  its  skull  with  a  j 
wooden  shoe.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  second  child  was  bom ;  hot  j 
scarcely  had  its  head  presented  when  she  seized  it  and  fractured  its  skull 
in  a  similar  manner.  This  double  crime  was  soon  discovered.  On  an 
examination  of  the  bodies  of  both  children,  the  same  degree  of  violence  was 
found,  presenting  in  each  case  precisely  similar  characters.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  from  the  appearance  of  the  injuries,  that  they  must  have  been 
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iflioied  on  both  children  at  a  time  when  the  circulation  was  going  on»  In 
ne  child,  however,  it  was  proved  that  respiration  had  taken  place ;  in  the 
ther  that  it  had  not.  In  the  latter  case  many  practitioners  would  at  once 
ttve  affirmed  that  the  child  had  not  lived,  because  there  was  no  proof  that 
t  had  respired ;  and  they  would  have  proceeded  to  draw  the  inference  that 
his  could  not  have  been  a  case  of  infanticide.  Bellot,  however,  stated 
hat,  although  the  child  had  not  breathed,  he  had  no  doubt  it  had  been  bom 
U9e^  and  that  it  would  have  lived  to  breathe  but  for  the  violence  inflicted. 
^18  opinion  was  chiefly  founded  upon  the  similarity  in  the  characters  pre- 
eoted  by  the  marks  of  violence  in  the  two  cases.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1832,  2, 
'.  199.)  See  further  remarks  upon  this  subject,  by  Ollivier,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
843,  1,  149 ;  also  by  Devergie,  '  M6d.  Leg.'  1837,  1,  400. 

The  question  involved  in  this,  and  in  all  similar  cases,  is  the  follow- 
ig  r — Does  the  law  regard  the  wilful  prevention  of  respircUion  as  murder  ? 
!here  canuot  be  the  slightest  medical  doubt  that  living  children  are  occa- 
tonally  thus  destroyed  in  the  act  of  birth  :  they  die,  not  from  the  actual 
ifliction  of  violence,  but  because,  either  through  accident  or  design,  the 
erEormance  of  that  act  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  existence  when  the 
luld  is  bom,  is  prevented.  Such  a  case  has  not  yet  been  decided,  although, 
fom  the  dicta  of  our  judges,  it  would  probably  involve  a  charge  of  murder, 
a  a  case  published  by  Wharrie,  a  pregnant  woman,  thinking  she  was 
bent  to  have  a  motion,  sat  on  an  earthen  pitcher,  two  feet  in  depth,  which 
appened  to  be  full  of  water.  She  was  there  delivered  of  a  child,  which 
sU  into  the  water,  and  was  thus  prevented  from  breathing.  The  child  was 
ill-grown,  and  its  body  was  free  from  putridity.  It  weighed  six  pounds, 
nd  measured  twenty  inches  in  length.  There  were  no  external  marks  of 
iolence,  and  the  navel-string  had  been  tied.  The  lungs  weighed  two  and 
half  ounces ;  they  were  of  a  liver-colour,  contained  no  air,  and  sank  in 
rater.  The  medioJ  opinion  was,  that  from  the  size  and  general  appear- 
Dce  of  the  child,  and  the  state  of  the  parts  discovered  on  dissection,  it  was 
latere, — that  it  had  not  breathed,  and  life  might  have  been  either  wilfully 
r  accidentally  destroyed.  The  examiners  declined  giving  an  opinion,  based 
n  the  sinking  of  the  lungs,  that  the  child  had  been  born  dead.  The 
roman  was  not  prosecuted,  probably  on  the  assumption  that  the  death  of 
be  child  might  have  been  accidental.  As  Wharrie  observes,  there  was  no 
nodical  proof  that  the  child  was  bom  alive ;  although  there  was  a  strong 
Qoral  presumption  that  its  life  was  destroyed  in  the  act  of  birth.  ('  Edin. 
ilonth.  Jour.'  Oct.  1845,  p.  796.) 

Bayard  mentions  a  case,  in  which  a  woman,  under  somewhat  similar  cir- 
nunstances,  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  her  infant.  In  this  case  there 
iras  no  evidence  of  breathing,  but  the  woman  admitted  that  she  fractured 
khe  skull  of  the  child,  with  the  intention  of  destroying  it,  thinking  that  she 
perceived  a  motion  of  its  legs  after  it  was  bom.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1847,  1, 
p»455.)  One  physician  thought  that  the  child  was  living  when  the  blows 
^VBre  inflicted ;  two  others  that  it  was  dead. 

EVIDENCE   OP   LIFE    AFTER    RESPIRATION. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  proof  of  the  act  of  respiration  furnishes  the 
*M  and  strongest  evidence  of  a  child  having  lived  at  or  about  the  time  it 
^•B  bom.  It  does  not,  however,  show  that  a  child  has  been  bom  alive, 
-Hie  physical  changes  in  the  organs  of  a  child,  which  result  from  the 
^blishment  of  this  process,  take  place  in  the  lungs  immediately,  but  in 
Qie  hearts  and  its  appendages  more  slowly.  It  is  therefore  chiefly  to  the 
iMngs  that  a  medical  witness  looks  for  proofs  of  respiration.  Sometimes, 
bwever,  these  organs  are  found  in  their  festal  condition,  or  nearly  so ;  for 
Jthough  a  child  may  have  survived  its  bii'th  many  hours,  there  may  be  no 
TOL.  II.  X 
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evidence  of  the  fact  from  tlie  atnte  of  the  lungs.  To  such  casea  the  teauAi 
now  abaat  to  be  made  cannot  of  course  apply  :  the  proofs  of  life  mnst  then 
be  Boaght  for  elaewhera ;  and  if  none  can  he  f onnd,  the  case  is  beyond  tb 
reach  of  medical  evidence.  Bnt  it  is  obrioos  that  the  occasional  occnneice 
of  cases  of  this  description  can  present  no  objection  to  oar  still  seeking  for 
proofs  of  life  in  the  state  of  the  Innga. 

Examination  of  the  lungs. — Some  have  contended  that  the  bet  of 
respiration  having  been  performed  woald  be  indicated  by  the  extemaifarm 
of  the  ekett.  Thus  it  is  said,  before  respiration  the  chest  is  flattened,  whilg 
after  that  process  it  is  arched  in  front.  The  diameters  of  the  cavi^  bin 
been  measured,  and  certain  comparisons  instituted  (Daniel),  but  then 
experiments  hare  .been  attended  with  no  practical  results,  and  have  hug 
been  abandoned  by  medical  jurists.  Admitting  that  such  a  visible  chsngt 
of  form  is  occasionally  produced  by  respiration,  it  is  obvious  that  in  tbeia 
cases  experiments  on  the  lungs  may  be  readily  made;  and  on  the  resnlUof 
these,  and  not  upon  minute  changes  in  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  would  k 
medical  opinion  be  based.     The  cavity  of  the  chest  may  be  convenienllj 
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laid  open  by  carrying  incisions  from  below  the  clavicles  downwards  on  ewk 
side  from  abont  half  the  length  of  the  ribs  backwards.  The  diaphr^m 
shoDld  bo  separated  from  the  cartilages  withont  opening  the  abdomen ;  tk 
ribs  san-n  or  ont  through,  and  the  flap  formed  by  the  anterior  wall  rf 
the  chest  tamed  upwards.  The  illustrations,  figs.  151,  152,  will  serve  tn 
show  the  difference  in  the  relative  position  of  the  organs  of  the  chest,  in* 
new-born  child  before  and  after  respiration.  1.  If  a  child  baa  uot  brtatiti, 
the  appearances  will  bo  seen  as  in  fig.  151.  The  thymus  gland,  as  large  » 
the  heart,  occupies  the  opper  and  middle  portions  of  the  cavity;  tbebeait 
within  its  membi-aue  (pericardium)  is  situated  in  the  lower  and  middl* 
portion,  and  is  rather  inclined  to  the  left  side.  The  lungs  are  placed  quite 
in  the  back  part  of  the  chest,  so  afi  often  to  give  the  impression  that  ti«X 
are  wanting.  In  some  instances  they  project  slightly  forwards  hy  ftm 
anterior  maigins,  bnt  in  no  instance,  nnlesa  congested,  infiltrated,  or  othra^ 
wise  diseased,  do  they  cover  and  conceal  the  heart  The  thymna  gtand  a 
sometimes  of  a  pale  ^wo,  at  others  of  a  deep  livid  colour ;  bot  there  ii  bo 
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Appreciable  cUfference  in  this  organ  in  new-born  children,  before  or  aftei^ 
tlie  performance  of  respii'ation.     2.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  child  has 
fuUy  hrectthedj  the  most  striking  differences  will  be  observed  in  the  colour 
&nd  prominence  of  the  lungs.     Thej  are  of  a  light  i*ed  or  pinkish  hue,  pro- 
ject forwards — appeal*  to  fill  the  entire  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  cover,  and  in 
great  part  conceal  by  their  anterior  margins,  the  heart  and  its  membranes. 
(^Fig.  152,  p.  322.)     We  may  meet  with  every  variety  in  the  appearances 
lietween  these  two  extremes ;  for  the  act  of  breathing  often  requires  a  con- 
siderable time  in  order  that  it  should  be  fully  established,  especially  in 
those  children  which  are  of  a  weakly  constitution  or  prematurely  bom. 
Hence  the  lungs  will  be  found  tooccnpy  their  respective  cavities  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent^  and  to  cover  the  pericardium  more  or  less,  not 
according  to  the  length  of  time  which  a  child  has  lived,  but  according  to 
the  perfection  with  which  the  process  of  respii^ation  has  been  performed. 
It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  although,  as  a  general  rule,  the  lungs  are 
moie  perfectly  filled  with  air  in  proportion  to  the  time  during  which  a 
duld  Borvives  its  birth,  yet  this  is  open  to  numerous  exceptions.     It  will 
next  be  necessary  to  give  particular  attention  to  certain  other  physical 
characters  presented  by  the  lungs. 

1.  Colour  of  the  lunge. — The  colour  of  the  lungs  before  respiration  is 
brown-red,  blneish,  or  deep  violet ;  but  it  is  subject  to  variation.     Some 
loedical  jurists  have  compared  it  to  the  colour  of  the  spleen.     It  is  impor- 
tant to  remark,  that  a  very  short  exposure  to  air  will  materially  brighten 
ibe  colour  of  the  lungs  in  the  parts  exposed,  so  that  it  should  be  observed 
^  recorded  immediately  on  opening  the  chest.     After  respiration^  the 
bings  acquire  a  light  red  hue  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
process  has  been  performed.      If  imperfectly   established  they   will  be 
inottledy  g^erally  about  the  anterior  surfaces  and  margins ;  the  patches  of 
fight  r^  being  intermixed  with  the  livid  foetal  hue,  and  being  slightly 
iiused,  as  if  by  distension,  above  the  general  surface  of  the  organs.     The 
fight  red  tint  changes,  after  a  short  exposure  to  air,  to  a  bright  scarlet. 
This  change  in  the  colour  of  the  lungs  is  not  a  necessary,  nor  is  it  an 
invariaUe  consequence  of  a  child  having  lived  after  its  birth.     The  author 
Itts  known  a  child  to  live  twenty-four  hours  breathing  feebly,  and  on 
^xaminiog  the  body,  the  colour  of  the  lungs  was  identical  with  that  of  the 
oigans  in  the  foetal  state.     The  change  of  colour  is  then  a  usual,  but  by  no 
means  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  enjoyment  of  life ;  so  that  the  reten- 
tion of  the  foetal  colour  does  not  famish  positive  evidence  of  still  birth. 
-Again,  the  circumstance  of  the  lungs  having  a  light  red  colour  is  not  an 
mfallible  criterion  of  the  child  having  lived  and  breathed ;  for  the  artificial 
introdnction  of  air  by  a  tracheal  tube  or  otherwise,  in  the  attempt  to  resus- 
-titate  a  still-born  chUd,  is  attended  with  the  same  physical  change.    In  the 
-course  of  numerous  experiments,  purposely  made,  the  author  found  no 
appreciable  difEerence.     Bemt  says,  that  artificial  inflation  will  not  produce 
a  scarlet  red  colour  in  the  organs,  and  therefore  that  this  is  a  criterion  of 
respiration.     (*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.*  vol.  26,  p.  367.)     The  author 
not  only  observed  this  colour  to  be  absent  after  respiration,  but  has  actually 
produced  it  by  artificial  inflation  in  the  lungs  of  a  dead  child.     Falk  made 
iramerous  observations  on  the  colour  of  the  lungs  during  uterine  life  and 
after  birth.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869,  2,  p.  462.)     It  has  been  already  stated 
"that  the  colour  varies  much  in  new-bom  children,  irrespective  of  respira- 
lioii.    In  the  early  periods  of  foetal  life  the  organs  are  of  a  pale  red  hue, 
aad  they  become  deeper  in  colour  as  the  quantity  of  blood  cii*culating 
through  them  increases ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  uterine  age 
hy  the  colour.     The  effect  of  breathing  and  of  exposure  to  air  has  been 
•already  noticed.    Lungs  which  have  only  partially  breathed  have  a  mottled 
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or  marbled  colonr  on  the  surface,  but  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  0C2. 
this  appearance  as  a  sign  of  respiration.     Falk  has  pointed  oat  certain 
pathological  conditions  which  may  modify  the  colonr  of  the  Inngs  in  new- 
bom  children.      His  exhaustive  paper  is  published  in   Horn's  *Vierte/- 
jahrsschr;  1869,  1,  pp.  1  and  207. 

2.  Volume  of  the  lungs. — The  difference  in  the  relative  situation  of  the 
lungs  before  and  after  respiration  has  been   already  described.     This 
difference  depends  entirely  upon  the  increased  volume  or  dilatation  of  the 
organs,  arising  from  the  introduction  of  air.     Before  respiration^  the  luog^ 
are  in  genei*al  scarcely  visible,  unless  forcibly  drawn  forwards  in  the  chest 
When  it  has  been  perfectly  accomplished,  the  volume  is  so  much  increased, 
that  the  bag  of  the  heart  (pericardium)  is  almost  concealed  by  them. 
Respiration  must,  however,  have  been  very  perfectly  performed  in  order 
that  this  condition  should  exist  to  the  full  extent  described ;  but  the  longs 
may  acquire  a  considerable  volume  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  child  from 
only  two  or  three  respirations.     A  child  may  also  live  for  one  or  two  dajB, 
and  the  volume  of  the  organs  be  but  little  altered.     Schmitt  has  remarked, 
that  the  lungs  have  sometimes  a  considerable  volume  before  respiration. 
The  author  met  w4th  this  in  more  than  one  instance ;  but  this  conditioa 
will  be  found  in  geneitil  to  depend  on  disease.    As  the  altered  volume  of 
the   healthy  lungs  depends  on  the  introduction  of    air,  the  effect  is  the 
same  whether  the  air  be  derived  from  the  act  of  breathing,  from  artificial 
inflation,  or  from   putrefaction.     Other  circumstances  must  therefore  be 
considered,  before  we  draw  any  inference  from  this  physical  change. 

8.  Development  of  air-cells, — On  the  right  lung,  and  especially  on  the 
edges  and  concave  surface  of  its  upper  lobe,  the  first  appearances  of  respiit- 
tion  may  be  visible,  even  when  the  rest  of  the  lung^  retain  their  foetal  con- 
dition. Here  it  is  thaf  the  highly  characteristic  developed  air-cells  are  first 
visible.  These,  if  the  lungs  are  fresh  and  full  of  blood,  take  the  form  of 
bright  vermilion  spots ;  but  if  the  luugs  contain  less  blood,  or  are  examined 
some  days  after  death,  the  spots  are  of  a  lighter  tint.  Q  Guy's  and  Ferrier*B 
For.  Med.'  5th  ed.  p.  104.)  The  form  and  arrangement  of  these  ceUs  are 
also  characteristic ;  they  are  angular,  and  are  not  perceptibly  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  lung.  They  may  be  either  irregularly  grouped,  or 
arranged  in  sets  of  four ;  and  their  outline  is  distinctly  polygonal.  Thej 
are  best  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  or  at  most  with  a  lens  of  low  power. 
Their  form,  their  immobility  when  the  finger  is  passed  over  the  surface  of 
the  lung,  their  colour,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  not  raised  above  the 
surface  of  the  lung,  renders  a  mistake  of  these  cells  for  the  minute  bulls 
of  putrefaction,  melanotic  spots,  or  minute  ecchymoses,  impossible,  if 
ordinary  care  be  exercised.  The  same  development  of  air-cells  may  be 
brought  about  by  artificial  respiration.  Nevertheless,  these  air-cells  are 
of  great  value  as  proving  either  respiration  or  artificial  respiration. 

4.  Consistency  of  the  lungs. — The  lungs,  before  respiration,  feel  like  the 
liver,  or  any  other  of  the  soft  organs  />f  the  body.  They  are  firm  under 
the  finger,  but  their  substance  may  be  lacerated  by  violent  compressioo. 
After  respiration  has  been  fully  performed,  there  is  a  distinct  sensation  of 
what  is  termed  crepitation,  on  compressing  them,  i.e.  air  is  felt  within 
them.  This  condition  of  the  organs  wiU,  of  course,  depend  on  the  degree 
to  which  respiration  has  been  carried.  The  lungs  of  children  that  hate 
lived  for  a  considerable  time  after  birth  will  sometimes  give  no  feeliBgof 
crepitation  under  the  finger.  Generally  speaking,  lung^  of  this  kind  present 
the  other  foetal  characters :  thus  they  are  small  and  of  a  livid  colonr. 
There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  lungs  may  have  the  light  red 
colour  of  respiration,  and  be  actually  much  dilated  in  appearance,  jet  no 
feeling  of  crepitation  will  be   perceptible  on  pressore.      This  character 
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lerefore  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  other  two. 
repitation  furnishes  a  presumptive  evidence  of  respiration  ;  but  it  may  be 
et  with  in  lungs  that  are  patrefied,  or  which  have  received  air  by  artificial 
flation.  The  characters  here  described  are  seldom  fonnd  in  the  lungs  of 
lildren  that  have  been  bom  prematurely,  although  these  children  may 
lYe  lived  some  time  after  birth ;  they  depend  on  respiration,  and  in  the 
:oeptional  cases  referred  to  this  process  is  only  slowly  and  imperfectly 
tablished.  Independently  of  the  feeling  conveyed  by  the  pressure  of  air,  a 
ction  of  the  lungs,  examined  by  the  microscope,  will  enable  the  examiner 
•  £t>rm  an  opinion  whether  air  has  or  has  not  penetrated  into  them  ;  in  the 
imer  condition  air-cells  will  be  visible,  and  when  the  cut  surface  is 
"essed  a  bloody  froth  will  escape. 

5.  Absolute  weight  of  the  lungs,  T7ie  static  test, — The  absolute  weight 
:  the  longs  before  respiration  is  less  than  that  which  they  have  after  the 
AaUisbment  of  the  process.  From  this  an  inference  has  been  drawn  that 
le  absolute  weight  of  the  lungs  in  an  unknown  case,  compared  with 
Btain  averages,  will  aid  the  inquirer  in  ascertaining  whether  respiration 
SB  or  has  not  been  performed.  In  order  to  determine  the  weight  of  the 
mgs,  these  organs  should  be  carefully  separated  by  dissection  from  the 
eait  and  thymus  gland,  and  removed  with  the  windpipe  and  bronchi 
fctached«  Previously  to  their  removal,  ligatures  should  be  placed  on  the 
almonary  vessels,  so  that  no  blood  may  escape  from  the  lungs.  They 
lonld  now  be  weighed,  and  the  weight  accurately  noted.  In  taking 
lis  weight  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to  make  any  distinction  founded 
a  the  sex  of  the  child,  or  on  the  difference  of  weight  in  the  two  lungs ; 
le  only  exception  would  be,  perhaps,  in  relation  to  twin  children  im- 
erfectly  developed.  The  average  weight  before  respiration,  derived  from 
ine  cases,  was  foand  to  be  649  grains.  According  to  Traill,  the  weight 
Euies  from  430  to  600  grains.  It  is  of  importance  in  taking  the  weight 
E  these  organs  to  observe  whether  the  child  is  at  or  near  maturity,  and 
'hether  it  is  of  or  about  the  average  size  and  weight :  owing  to  a  neglect  of 
lis  rule,  it  is  highly  probable  that  comparisons  have  been  made  of  the 
bsolute  weight  of  the  lungs  in  children  of  different  ages,  which  a  full 
satement  of  the  facts  would  not  have  justified.  If  it  be  small  and  im- 
latare,  or  unusually  large,  the  langs  will  weigh  either  less  or  more  than  the 
^erage.  The  average  weight  of  the  lungs  after  respiration,  derived  from 
liree  cases,  was  927  grains ;  but  in  making  an  estimate  of  this  kind,  much 
dn  depend  upon  the  degree  to  which  respiration  has  heen  carried.  In 
Inee  cases,  in  which  the  children  lived  half  an  hour,  six  hours,  and  twenty- 
)nr  hours  respectively,  the  process  had  been  so  imperfectly  performed, 
bat  the  lungs  varied  but  little  in  weight  from  the  average  before  respira- 
ioo.  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.*  No.  V.)  The  truth  is,  we  cannot  compare  the 
ongs  of  children,  as  to  weight,  according  to  the  time  which  they  may  have 
urvived  birth,  but  rather  according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  langs  have 
nen  penetrated  by  air.  In  one  instance  of  alleged  child-murder,  where  a 
^d  was  probably  killed  soon  after  birth,  the  lungs  weighed  1,0()0  grains, 
in  another  instance,  where  the  child  had  certainly  lived  eight  or  nine  days, 
he  lungs  weighed  only  861  grains.  In  the  first  case,  respiration  had  been 
perfectly  performed ;  m  the  second,  imperfectly.  Hence,  to  say  that  the 
angs  weighed  so  mnch  after  respiration,  amounts  to  nothing,  unless  we 
aA  estimate,  by  a  sight  of  the  organs,  its  degree;  and  any  calculation 
bonded  upon  such  dissimilar  cases  must  unavoidably  lead  to  error. 

The  increase  of  weight  after  birth  is  commonly  ascHbed  to  the  altered 
xmrse  of  the  blood,  under  the  establishment  of  the  respiratory  process,  as 
Rnell  as  to  the  fact  that  more  blood  circulates  through  the  lungs  after,  than 
)eb)re  respiration.    Practically,  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  contraction 
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of  the  ductus  ai-teriosns,  and  the  simultaneous  enlai^ment  of  the  pnlmonaij 
artei-ies ;  changes  which  have  been  occasionally  observed  when  the  child 
has  survived  its  birth  for  only  a  very  short  period*     As   these  nomia] 
changes  in  the  duct  depend  on  the  establishment  of  respiration,  so  we  cannot^ 
expect  to  find  them  when  the  process  has  been  imperfectly  performecL 
although  the  child  may  have  lived  several  days.     Another  circumstanoii^ 
must  also  be  considered  in  basing  an  opinion  on  the  absolute  weight  Off 
the  lungs ;  although  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  strict  normal  rdatioir 
between  the  weights  of  the  body  and  lungs  in  new-bom  children,  it  is 
certain  that  in  the  bodies  of  children  of  unusual  weight  the  longs  will  be 
found  much  hea\der  than  the  average,  whether  the  child  has  breathed  or 
not.     The  body  may  vary,  from  six  to  eighteen  pounds ;  the  lungs  under 
these  circumstances  will  also  differ  in  weight. 

Weight  of  the  lungs  increased  hy  respiration, — ^The  healthy  lungs  of 
mature  new-bom  children  become  heavier  after  respiration,  and  according 
to  its  degree ;  and  where  a  deviation  from  this  rule  is  observed,  it  may 
pix)bably  be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  lungs  of  an  immatnn 
have  been  compared  with  those  of  a  mature  child — ^the  lungs  of  an  im> 
developed  twin  with  those  of  one  not  a  twin — or  the  lungs  of  one  which  hat 
breathed  imperfectly  with  those  of  another  in  which  respiration  has  become 
well  established.  In  this  respect  the  extensive  tables  drawn  up  by  Lecieoz 
are  liable  to  lead  to  erroneous  inferences,  relative  to  the  effect  of  respiratioa 
on  the  absolute  weight  of  the  lungs.  The  weights  of  the  organs  are  noted, 
but  the  degree  to  which  respiration  had  been  performed  is  so  loosely  stated 
as  to  allow  of  no  fair  inference  of  the  effect  of  this  process  upon  the  weight 
The  time  which  the  children  surv-ived  is  stated ;  but  this,  it  is  very  weD 
known,  furnishes  no  criterion  of  the  degree  to  which  respiration  has  been 
carried.  Again,  we  are  not  informed  whether  due  care  was  taken  to 
ascertain  if  the  lungs  were  healthy  or  diseased.  ('Considerations  snr 
rinfantieide.'  Paris,  1819.)  The  following  table  of  the  weight  of  the  longs, 
in  four  cases  from  the  author's  own  observation,  will  show  how  much  tiie 
organs  are  liable  to  \f\.vy  in  weight  after  birth,  according  to  the  degree  of 
respiration  : — 

Case  1.  Born  dead Weight,  Q&?  grs. 

,,     2.  Lived  6  houi-s  ......  „        774    „ 

3.  Lived  24  hou]*s „        675   „ 

4.  Lived  9  hours  ......  „        861   „ 

Belying  upon  a  table  of  this  kind  only,  without  comparing  the  otho* 
pharacters  of  the  lungs  with  the  weight,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  oi^gans 
would  weigh  less  in  a  child  which  had  survived  its  birth  twenty-four  hoars 
than  in  another  which  had  been  bom  dead,  and  that  there  would  be  very 
little  diffei*ence  in  the  weight,  whether  the  child  lived  six  hours  w  nine 
days ;  but  when  it  is  stated  that  in  Case  3  the  lungs  had  every  foetal 
character  possessed  by  those  in  Case  1,  and  that  in  Case  4  respiration  had 
been  obviously  very  imperfectly  performed,  the  difficulty  is  removed.   Snch 
cases  should  rather  be  compared  with  the  lung^  in  the  foetal  than  in  the 
respired  state.     They  merely  show  what  is  very  well  known  to,  and 
admitted  by  all  medical  jurists,  that  there  are  some  instances  in  whic^  the 
fact  of  respiration  cannot  be  determined  by  the  application  of  the  statki 
or  any  other  test  to  the  lungs.     But  this  is  certainly  no  valid  reason  whj 
evidence  from  this  source  is  to  be  rejected  in  all  other  cases.    It  maj  be 
fairly  granted  that  the  weight  of  the  lungs  of  some  children  that  have  out- 
lived delivery  may  not  come  up  to  the  weight  assigned  to  those  of  children 
that  have  breathed  ;  because,  as  we  have  seen,  children  may  survive  hirth 
many  hours  without  the  process  of  respiration  being  properly  estahliBhed. 
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hi  the  other  band,  as  in  Chanssier's  observations,  the  longs  of.  the  still- 
om  may  be  sometimes  as  heavy  as  those  of  children  that  have  breathed  ; 
at  since  the  Inng^  of  the  still-born  would  contain  no  traces  of  air,  the 
weight  above  the  average  in  these  cases  conld  not  be  assigned  to  respira- 
on.  Among  snch  subjects,  whatever  might  be  the  weight  of  the  Inngs, 
I  the  facts  were  unknown,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
bildren  were  bom  living  or  dead.  (See  'Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joui*.' 
oL  26,  p.  875.)  Increased  weight,  therefore,  is  only  one  among  several 
iicnmstances  to  which  a  medical  jurist  should  attend. 

We  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  lungs  increase  in 
^ght  according  to  the  length  of  the  time  which  a  child  survives  its  birth ; 
i  is  within  the  limits  of  a  few  days,  according  to  the  degree  of  perfection 
ith  which  a  child  breathes ;  hence  we  may  meet  with  cases  of  children 
om  alive,  surviving  some  hours  or  days,  and  yet  after  death  the  lungs  will 
stain  their  foetal  weight.  This  is  observed  in  immature  children,  in  most 
irin  children,  and  in  those  which  are  mature  but  weakly.  Among  many 
urtanoes  that  came  to  the  author*8  knowledge,  no  difiBculty  occurred. 
lie  signs  of  respiration  were  sufficiently  well  developed  to  justify  a 
ledical  opinion,  although  the  child  had  probably  not  survived  its  birth 
bove  a  few  hours,  or  even  minutes.  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  Ap.  1842.) 
lie  cases  of  imperfect  respiration  above  alluded  to  rarely  go  beyond  a 
mmer's  inquest,  for  want  of  clear  evidence  of  life.  There  may  be  a  differ- 
Bce  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  number  of  instances  of  perfect  and  im- 
erfect  respiration  in  new-born  children;  but  a  case  is  never  likely  to 
roceed  to  trial  unless  signs  of  this  process  are  well  marked;  and  thus 
one  who  are  charged  with  murder  on  strong  suspicion  escape  through  the 
ant  of  sufficient  medical  evidence  to  establish  the  fact  of  respiration 
nd  life. 

The  air  which  the  lungs  receive  by  respiration  cannot  add  to  their 
beolnte  weight.  This  is  becaose  they  arc  in  the  condition  of  a  bladder, 
hich  weighs  the  same  whether  it  be  filled  with  air  or  empty.  The 
icrease  of  weight  is  solely  due  to  the  additional  quantity  of  blood,  which, 
wing  to  the  aJtered  course  of  the  circulation,  permeates  their  structure. 
[ence  it  follows  that,  when  the  lungs  are  distended  with  air,  either  from 
rtificial  inflation  or  from  putrefaction,  the  foetal  weight  will  remain  un- 
Itered  ;  and  by  this  means,  it  is  contended,  we  may  distinguish  lungs  that 
ave  breathed  from  those  which  have  been  artificially  inflated.  Orfila 
tates  that  the  footal  lungs  removed  from  the  chest  weigh  more  before  they 
re  artificially  inflated  than  afterwards — a  circumstance  which  may  depend 
pon  the  fact  that  the  impulse  employed  in  inflation  may  have  forced  out 
portion  of  blood  or  other  liquid.  In  carefully  repeating  this  experiment, 
he  author  found  that  there  was  not  even  the  least  fractional  difference, 
tat  that  the  inflated  lungs  weighed  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  uninflated 
tate.  From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  follows  that  great  weight  of 
lie  lungs  can  obviously  furnish  no  proof  of  respiration,  unless  this  be 
Qoompanied  by  the  other  physical  changes  indicative  of  this  process ;  as, 
or  example,  great  increase  in  volume  from  the  presence  of  air  and  crepita- 
biL  If  the  lungs  be  very  heavy,  and  at  the  same  time  contain  little  or 
o  air,  it  is  certain  that  the  increase  of  weight  must  depend  upon  disease  or 
ther  causes,  and  not  upon  respiration.  In  one  case  the  lungs  were  large, 
lid  weighed  upwards  of  1,200  grains.  They  contained  no  air;  when 
ivided  into  thirty  pieces,  not  one  portion  floated,  nor  could  any  air  bo 
Sea  on  the  closest  examination.  It  was  therefore  clearly  impossible  to 
•oribe  a  weight  so  much  above  the  average  to  the  effects  of  respiration. 
)a  the  other  hand,  in  a  case  communicated  to  the  author  by  Cann,  the 
iogi  of  an  apparently  full-grown  new-bom  child,  although  fully  distended 
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-with  air,  weighed  only  626  grains.  In  this  case  the  body  of  the  child 
weighed  only  six  pounds,  and  a  quantity  of  blood  had  no  doabt  escaped 
from  the  lungs,  owing  to  the  pulmonary  vessels  not  having  been  tied  before 
their  removal  from  the  chest.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  the 
physical  characters  presented  by  lungs  that  have  respired  are  liable  to 
certain  fallacies :  but  these  may  be  removed,  or  the  force  of  the  objection 
diminished,  by  not  basing  an  opinion  on  one  or  two  conditions  only.  We 
should  take  the  whole  combined  ;  for  it  would  be  as  wrong  to  regard  great 
weight  in  the  lungs  taken  alone  as  an  absolute  proof  of  respiration  as  it 
would  be  to  draw  the  same  inference  from  a  mere  change  in  the  colour, 
volume,  or  consistency  of  the  organs.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  view 
adopted  by  Orfila.     C  Med.  Leg.'  1848,  2,  229.) 

5.  Test  of  Ploucquet. — This  so-called  test  for  determining  whether  o«» 
not  the  act  of  respiration  has  taken  place,  was  proposed  many  years  since 
by  Ploucquet.    It  is  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  absolute  weight  of  the 
lungs  with  the  weight  of  the  body  of  a  child.     Admitting  that  the  longs 
increased  in  weight  from  the  establishment  of  the  respiratory  process,  i( 
was  supposed  that  a  like  difference  would  take  place  in  the  relative  weight 
of  these  organs  to  the  body  ;  and  that  the  ratios  thus  procured,  compared 
with  certain  averages,  would  enable  a  medical  jurist  to  determine,  in  an 
unknown  case,  whether  or  not  a  child  had  breathed. 

Ploucquet  thought  that  the  average  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  longs  to 
the  body  in  children  which  had  not  breathed,  was  1  :  70 ;  and  in  those 
which  had  breathed,  2  :  70  or  1  :  35.  Subsequent  researches,  however, 
made  by  Chaussier  and  others  have  shown  that  these  numbers  cannot  be 
considered  to  represent  the  true  average.  The  most  serious  objection  to 
the  employment  of  this  test  in  cases  of  infanticide,  is,  that  the  lungs  and 
the  body  ai-e  liable  to  vary  in  their  relative  weights  in  children  of  the  same 
age ;  and,  a  fortiori,  this  variation  must  exist  to  a  greater  extent  among 
children  which  have  reached  different  ages.  There  may  be  various  degrees 
of  development  in  the  body  of  a  child  without  any  necessity  existing  for  i 
corresponding  development  taking  place  in  the  lungs.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  speculations  relative  to  the  causes :  experience  has  shown  tli&t 
such  variations  really  exist ;  and  all  that  a  medical  jurist  has  to  consider 
is,  whether  the  differences  can  be  reduced  within  limits  which  may  make 
the  test  available  in  practice.  Devergie  states  from  his  experiments  th&t 
Ploucquet's  test  affords  no  satis&ctory  results  when  applied  to  the  bodies  of 
children  that  have  not  reached  the  eighth  month  of  gestation.  According 
to  him,  the  ratio  is,  for  the  eighth  month — before  respiration,  I  :  63; 
after  respiration,  1  :  37;  ninth  month — before  respiration,  1  :  60;  after 
respiration,  1  :  45.  The  ratio,  he  observes,  becomes  higher  after  respiration 
in  proportion  to  the  pei'fection  with  which  the  process  has  been  carried  on. 
(*Med.  Leg.'  Nov.  1,  p.  556.  See  also  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1835,  1,  p.  485; 
'Med.  Gaz.'  Nov.  1842,  p.  208.)  The  facts  which  have  been  collected 
by  different  observers  show  that  Ploocquet's  test  is  not  fitted  to  dete^ 
mine,  in  an  unknown  case,  whether  a  child  has  breathed  or  not. 

7.  Blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels. — It  has  been  asserted  that  if  blood  is 
found  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  of  a  new-bom  child,  we  are  justified  in 
assuming  that  respiration  has  taken  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence 
of  blood  from  these  vessels  has  been  considered  to  prove  that  a  child  litf 
not  breathed.  This  assertion  must  have  originated  in  a  want  of  correct 
observation.  The  pulmonary  vessels  contain  blood,  both  in  the  child  tW 
has  and  in  that  which  has  not  breathed.  It  is  possible  that  the  vessels  may 
contain  more  after  respiration  than  before ;  but  in  most  cases  of  infanticide 
it  would  be  difficult  to  found  any  distinction  on  a  X)oint  of  this  natore.  In 
examining  the  bodies  of  children  that  have  died  withont  breathing,  ao^ 
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loee  of  others  that  have  lived  and  breathed  for  some  time  after  birth,  no 
aroeptible  difference  was  fonnd  in  the  quantity  of  blood  existing  in  the 
anels  in  the  two  cases.  The  fact  is,  the  excess  of  blood  after  the  estab- 
shment  of  respiration  is  distributed  throaghont  the  minute  capillary 
vkem  of  the  langs :  it  does  not  remain  ia  the  large  trunks.  The  state  of 
le  pnLnonary  vessels,  therefore,  furnishes  no  evidence  either  of  respiration 
r  the  contrary.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the  presence  of  blood 
L  the  snbstance  of  the  lungs.  It  is  said  that  on  cutting  through  lungs 
lat  have  breathed  the  incisions  are  followed  by  a  copious  flow  of  blood ; 
liSy  it  is  alleged,  does  not  happen  with  lungs  that  have  not  breathed.  In 
srforming  this  experiment  on  the  lungs  of  new-bom  children,  the  author 
as  not  able  to  perceive  any  well-marked  difference  in  quantity,  but 
16  blood  which  escapes  on  pressure  from  lungs  that  have  breathed  is 
oihy.  The  blood  may  be  found  coagulated  or  not,  and  there  is  no  dif- 
rance  in  this  condition,  whether  the  child  is  bom  living  or  dead. 

8.  Relative  proportion  of  fat  in  the  Itmgs, — In  1847,  Guillot  proposed  to 
itennine  the  qnestion  of  respiration  by  the  relative  proportion  of  fat  con- 
ined  in  the  lungs  before  and  after  birth.  According  to  him,  the  quantity 
!  &t  contained  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  always  gpreater  before  than  after 
vpiration,  and  it  begins  to  diminish  from  the  moment  that  the  act  of 
mithing  commences.  Before  respiration,  the  dried  lungs  yield  from  10 
i  18  per  cent,  of  fat ;  after  respiration,  not  more  than  6  per  cent.  The 
?ooeBS  followed  by  Guillot  is  to  dry  the  organs  at  a  high  temperature,  so 
\  to  expel  all  the  water,  reduce  them  to  powder,  and  digest  this  powder  in 
lier.  ('  Comp.  Bend.'  1847,  p.  777.)  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that 
OB  process  could  not  be  made  available  in  practice.  Admitting  the  facts 
\  slated,  the  assigned  difference  between  6  and  10  per  cent,  may  disappear 
f  farther  observations.  The  process,  however,  is  open  to  this  objection : 
-If  respiration  has  been  fully  performed,  this  will  be  sufficiently  evident 
om  the  state  of  the  lungs ;  and  if  imperfectly  performed,  as  the  change 

all^^  to  depend  on  the  respiratory  act,  the  result  of  an  analysis  would 
9t  remove  the  difficulty. 

9.  The  specific  gravUy  of  the  lungs. — The  specific  gravity  of  the  lungs 
(  greater  before  than  after  respiration ;  for  although  the  organs  become 
baolntely  heavier  by  the  establishment  of  the  process,  this  is  owing  not  to 
be  air,  but  to  the  additional  quantity  of  blood  received  into  them.  The 
ir  thns  received  so  increases  the  volume  of  the  lungs  as  to  more  than 
simteract  the  additional  weight  derived  from  the  blood,  and  thns  apparently 
>  diminish  their  specific  gravity.  Under  these  circumstances  they  readily 
oat  on  water.  The  author  found  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  lungs 
rfbre  respiration,  i.e.  in  the  foetal  condition,  varied  from  1*04  to  1*05. 
bey  are  about  one-twentieth  part  heavier  than  their  bulk  of  water.  After 
spiration,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  lungs  with  the  air  contained  in  them 
Us  found  in  one  experiment  to  be  0*94,  i.e.  the  organs  were  about  one- 
venteenth  part  lighter  than  their  bulk  of  water.  The  introduction  of  a 
xall  quantity  of  air  will  render  these  organs  buoyant  in  water,  and  an 
bezation  in  the  volume  of  the  lungs  sufficient  for  this  purpose  would 
^t  be  perceptible  to  the  eye.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  specific 
%Yity  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  is  unchanged ;  the  organs  are  rendered 
dj  apparently  lighter  by  the  air  contained  in  their  cells,  on  the  same 
inciple  as  a  distended  bladder.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  apparent 
Dunntion  of  specific  gravity  will  take  place  whether  the  air  be  derived 
Om  respiration,  artificial  inflation,  or  putrefaction.     It  is  on  this  property 

the  lungs  that  the  application  of  what  is  termed  the  hydrostatic  test,  or  the 
^eimasia  pulmonaris,  is  founded — a  subject  which  may  be  appropriately 
insidered  in  another  chapter. 
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Conclusions. — The  general  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from 
contents  of  this  chapter  are : — 

1.  That  a  child  may  be  bom  alive  and  be  criminally  destroyed  befor 
haa  breathed. 

I  2.  That  the  presence  of  any  mai*ks  of  putrefaction  in  ntero  pro 
that  the  child  must  have  come  into  the  world  dead. 

3.  That  the  characters  accompanying  certain  marks  of  violence  i 
occasionally  show  that  the  child  was  living  when  the  violence  was  appl 
to  it. 

4.  That  there  are  no  certain  medical  signs  by  which  a  child  which 
not  breathed  can  be  proved  to  have  been  living  when  it  was  maltreated 

5.  That  a  new-bom  child  may  be  destroyed  by  the  prevention 
respiration  during  delivery. 

6.  That  the  proof  of  respiration  shows  that  the  child  has  hreathed,  i 
that  it  has  been  bom  alive, 

7.  That  by  taking  together  the  colour,  volume,  consistency,  appearai 
of  developed  air-cells,  absolute  weight,  and  buoyancy  of  the  lungs,  we  n 
be  able  to  draw  an  inference  whether  the  child  has  or  has  not  breathed. 

8.  That  the  lungs  increase  in  weight  according  to  the  degree  to  wW 
respiitition  is  established,  and  not  necessarily  according  to  the  peri 
which  the  child  has  survived  birth. 

9.  That  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  test  of  Ploucquet,  or  t 
proportionate  weight  of  the  lungs  to  the  body. 

10.  That  no  reliance  can  be  placed  either  upon  the  relative  quantity 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  or  upon  the  relative  proportion  of  i 
contained  in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  as  evidence  of  respiration  having  be 
performed. 
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MODE  OP  EMPLOYING  THE  HYDROSTATIC  TEST — INCORRECT  INFERENCES — SDfn 
OP  THE  LUNGS  PROM  DISEASE  OR  ATELECTASIS — LIFE  WITH  PARTIAL  DISTESSI 
OP  THE  LUNGS — LIFE  WITH  PERFECT  ATELECTASIS  OR  ENTIRE  ABSENCE  OP  J 
PROM  THE  LUNGS — ERRONEOUS  MEDICAL  INFERENCE  FROM  SINKING  OF  T 
LUNGS — FLOATING  OP  THE  LUNGS  FROM  EMPHYSEMA  AND  PUTREFACTIOS 
EFFECTS   OP   PUTREFACTION  IN   AIR — GENERAL   CONCLUSIONS. 

Mode  of  employing  tlis  hydrostatic  f^L — ^The  hydrostatic  test  has  beenlo; 
known,  and  various  opinions  have  been  entertained  relative  to  its  efficieo 
and  value.  Many  of  the  objections  that  have  been  urged  to  its  use  appc 
to  have  arisen  from  a  mistaken  view  of  the  evidence  which  it  is  capable 
furnishing.  When  the  hydrostatic  test  is  properly  applied,  and  with  a  fi 
knowledge  of  the  exceptions  to  which  it  is  exposed,  it  will  afford  in  ma 
cases  good  evidence  whether  a  child  has  or  has  not  respired.  The  mode 
performing  the  experiment  is  extremely  simple.  Having  removed  the  Ion 
from  the  chest,  they  should  be  placed,  still  connected  with  the  trachea  u 
bronchi,  upon  the  surface  of  distilled  or  river  water.  If  they  sink  it  shoo 
be  noted  whether  the  sinking  takes  place  rapidly  or  slowly.  If  they  bo 
sink,  the  two  lungs  should  be  tried  separately ;  for  it  is  sometimes  foo^ 
that  one,  commonly  the  right,  will  float,  while  the  other  will  sink.  Sd 
posing  that  both  lungs  sink,  it  will  then  be  proper  to  divide  each  ix 
twelve  or  fifteen  pieces,  and  place  these  pieces  separately  on  water, 
after  this,  they  all  sink,  the  inference  is,  that  although  the  child  may  b 
lived  and  survived  its  birth,  there  is  no  evldeiice  of  its  having  breathed. 
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the  other  hand,  the  organs  when  placed  on  water  may  float :  it  should  then 

be  noticed  whether  thej  float  high  above  the  surface,  or  at  or  below  the 

lerel  of   the  water.     Sometimes  they  indifferently  float  or  sink.     These 

differences  will  lead  to  a  conclusion  respecting  the  degree  to  which  respira- 

tion  has  taken  place.     It  will  now  be  proper  to  separate  the  lungs,  and 

determine  whether  the  buoyancy  is  due  to  one  or  both.     Each  lung  should 

be  divided,  as  before,  and  each  piece  separately  tried.    If  all  the  pieces 

floaty  even  after  Arm  compression,  we  have  good  evidence,  ccvteris  paribus^ 

that  respiration  has  been  very  perfectly  performed.     Should  any  of  the 

divided  portions  sink  in  water,  either  before  or  after  compression,  oui* 

opinion  should  be  modified  accordingly.     Some  have  recommended  that 

the  lungs  should  be  placed  on  water  with  the  heart  and  thymus  gland 

attached  ;  but  there  appears  te  be  no  good  reason  for  this,  since  it  is  as  easy 

to  form  an  opinion  of  the  degree  of  buoyancy  possessed  by  the  lungs,  from 

the  readiness  with  which  they  float,  as  by  observing  whether  or  not  they 

have  the  power  of  supporting  these  two  organs. 

Such,  then,  is  the  method  of  employing  the  hydrostatic  test  in  cases  of 
infanticide.     With  regard  to  its  use  in  medical  jurisprodence,  it  should  bo 
obeer?ed  that  the  floating  of  the  lungs  in  water  is  not,  as  it  is  often  incor- 
rectly represented  te  be,  a  proof  that  a  child  has  been  horn  alive :  nor  is 
the  hid  of  their  sinking  in  water  any  proof  that  a  child  was  homi  dead. 
The  floating,  under  the  limitations  te  be  now  described,  proves  only  that  a 
diild  has  breathed ;  the  sinking,  either  that  it  has  not  breathed^  or  breathed 
hot  imperfectly.     The  fact  of  a  child  having  been  born  living  or  dead,  has, 
Btrictly  speaking,  no  relation  te  the  employment  of  the  hydrostatic  test. 
There  are,  indeed,  cases  of  infanticide  which  may  be  readily  established 
without  resorting  to  this  test :  all  that  the  law  requires  is  proof  of  a  child 
haying  been  bom  living — ^whether  this  proof  be  furnished  by  the  state  of 
the  Inngs  through  the  hydrostatic  test,  or  in  any  other  manner,  is  of  no 
pioment.     The  signs  of  life  are  commonly  sought  for  in  the  lungs,  because 
it  is  in  these  organs  that  the  changes  produced  by  a  new  state  of  existence 
8re  first  perceived:  but  this  examination  may  be  dispensed  with,  when 
others  have  seen  it  manifest  life  by  motion  or  otherwise  after  its  birth ;  or ' 
in  cases  where,  without  being  seen,  it  has  been  heard  te  cry.     The  crying 
of  a  child  has  been  admitted  as  evidence  of  live  birth  on  several  trials  for 
infanticide ;  althoagh,  as  it  is  elsewhere  stated,  a  child  may  utter  a  cry 
and  die  before  its  body  is  entirely  bom.     Among  the  objections  which  have 
been  urged  te  the  employment  of  the  hydrostatic  test,  we  have  first  to  con- 
sider those  which  concern  the  sinking  of  the  lungs  in  T\^ter. 

SINKING  OF  THE   LUNGS  FROM   DISEASE   OB  ATELECTASIS. 

It  is  said  that  the  hydrostatic  test  cannot  show  whether  a  child  has  or 
has  not  survived  its  birth,  because  the  lungs  of  children  that  have  lived  for 
a  considerable  period  have  been  observed  te  sink  entirely  in  water.  In 
some  instances  this  may  depend  on  disease,  tending  te  consolidate  the  air- 
ceUs,  as  hepatization,  or  scirrhus — in  others,  on  cedema,  or  congestion ;  but 
these  cases  can  create  no  difficulty,  since  the  cause  of  the  lungs  sinking  in 
water  would  be  at  once  obvious  on  examination.  The  hepatized  portion  of 
lung  may  be  known  by  the  firmness  with  which  it  resists  cutting  with  the 
knife,  as  also  by  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  te  distend  it  artificially  with 
air.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  lungs  appear  healthy 
and  unaffected  ;  and  all  that  we  can  perceive  is,  that  they  retain  their  foetal 
condition.  This  is  a  very  different  state  from  that  of  hepatization,  because  the 
lungs  may,  in  this  foetal  condition,  be  made  te  receive  air  by  artificial  inflation. 
It  is  remarkable  that  life  should  continue  for  many  hours  and  sometimes 
even  for  days,  under  such  a  condition  ;  but  the  occasional  existence  of  this 
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state  of  tbe  organs  in  a  livii^;  child  is  placed  bejond  all  diapnte;  tM:: 
explanation  of  the  canses  upon  which  it  depeads — ^how  it  is  that  a  chi^ 
may  live  and  breathe  for  honrs  or  days,  and  no  signs  of  reBpiration  are  di  ^ 
covered  in  its  bod;  after  death,  is,  however,  involved  in  great  difficnlt^j 
The  researches  of  Joiv  have  thrown  some  light  apon  the  subject :  a^« 
these  mayprobablylead  thewa;rtoother  discoTeries  in  this  obscure  depe^^ 
ment  of  physiology.     Some  of  Jorg's  views  are  peculiar.     He  considers  tl^^ 
the  act  of  partnrition,  as  well  as  the  duation  of  the  process,  has  a  matoc^-^ 
influence  upon  the  syatem  of  a  child ;  and  that  these  conditions  serve       , 
prepare  it  tor  the  efforts  which  it  has  to  make  in  performing  respiTatL^j^ 
y  Die  Fotnslnnge,'  Grimma,  1835.)     Snpposing  the  first  inspiration  lOMik 
by  a  child  to  be,  from  any  cause,  feeble  or  imperfect,  then  the  organs  in'Jf 
become  only  partially  distended  ;  and  the  remaining  portions  will  preserrB 
their  festal  condition.     Jorg  considers  this  as  a  positively  diseased  state  of 
the  Inngs  in  the  new-bom  child,  and  he  has  given  it  the  name  of  aleUeiaiii 
(iriXiji,  'incomplete;'  brooic,  'm- 
^  pansion'}.     It  may  proceed  fnm 

.'K  various  canses.     Heconsidentliit 

children  that  are  bom  after  u 
eas^  and  rapid  delivery  are  subject 
to  it ;  and  thus  it  may  be  foimd 
in  a  mature,  as  welt  as  in  sa  im- 
mature child.  Any  cause  whidi 
mnch  weakens  the  vital  powen  of 
a  child  before  its  actual  birth  nsf 
give  rise  to  the  occnrrcnce  of  tliii 
imperfect  expansion  of  the  lniig>- 
In  this  way  it  maybe  due  to  long' 
contdnaed  pressure  on  the  hw 
during  debvery,  or  to  bleediif 
from  the  cord.  All  the  caoHSiK 
asphyxia  in  a  new-bom  child  villi 
when  operating  only  in  a  sligbt 
degree.also  produce  this  atelectssH! 
condition.  A  part  of  the  Inngii. 
..™-„-.  -  .™,,™™„,««.j.  iuthefiratin8tance,distendedwitli 

air,  but  the  child  may  not  hsw 
sufficient  strength  tofill  theremtuningpiortions  ;  it  may  thus  live  on  for  Boas 
hoars  or  days,  respiring  at  intervals,  and  becoming  occasionally  convulsed-' 
in  which  state  it  will  probably  sink  exhansted  and  die.  Jorg  has  remarked, 
that  those  portions  of  the  lanf^  which  are  not  speedily  distended  with  tir 
become  afterwards  consolidated  or  hepatised,  so  that  all  traces  of  tbedr 
cellular  Btructui-e  are  lost  Tbe  length  of  time  which  a  child  survives  wiH 
depend  upon  the  degree  to  which  its  longs  have  become  dilated  Thii 
condition  of  the  langs  is  sometimes  to  be  clearly  traced  to  the  diversioa  of 
the  blood  from  these  organs,  by  reason  of  the  dnotos  arteriosus  or  forsoun 
ovale  remaining  open  after  birth. 

Life  with  partial  diitejuion  of  the  Iuimj*. — It  is  not  necessary  thst  tbe 
whole  of  the  lungs  should  have  received  air  in  order  that  a  child  ibnjd 
oontinne  to  live  even  for  several  months  after  its  birth.  A  child  agediii 
months  had  been,  it  was  supposed,  destroyed  by  suffocation.  Upon  openiiig 
the  chest,  the  viscera  were  found  healthy ;  but  the  whole  of  the  isfffiw 
lobe  of  the  right  lung  was,  so  far  as  regarded  colour,  density,  and  strnctu^ 
precisely  like  the  lungs  of  a  fcetns,  no  air  having  ever  penetrated  into  it. 
It  had  become  developed  in  size,  but  its  cellular  structure  was  completely 
wanting.    When  the  whole  of  the  lung  was  placed  in  water,  it  floated;  bit 


AlelKU^  of  0>e  langi  in  ■  oFw-bom  child,  ttam  lurg. 
a  b  IjaiyniL  uid  niodplpft.  e  The  right  Inoc,  th« 
upper  ud  Itghler  portion  coDt4lnlnR  tir.  d  Tlif  duker 
ud  iowtT  ponlun  ifl  m  Bt^Lc  of  AtrlRUtU  (unlllflMcd). 
e  The  IcTl  fiuii.  /  A  porttoa  of  Ihit  langln  iM>  * 
■  li  •miUpKchM  of  *  " -^ >--■-- 
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en  the  inferior  lobe  was  separated,  it  immediatelj  sank  to  the  bottom 
tlie  vessel.  No  donbt  this,  was  a  case  of  partial  atelectasis,  such  as  it 
lescribed  by  Jorg.  This  portion  of  the  Inng  had  not  received  air  in  the 
t  instance ;  and  it  had  become  afterwards  consolidated  or  hepatized, 
that  it  conld  not  be  inflated.  The  illustration,  fig.  158,  p.  332,  represents 
)  oondition  of  the  Inngs  described  by  Jorg  under  the  name  of  atelectasis. 
csliild  aged  five  weeks  died  suddenly,  and  its  death  was  attributed 
ma  opiate,  although  the  circumstances  rendered  it  highly  improbable 
it  the  child  had  died  from  poison.  The  body  was  good  condition, 
le  lungs  were  found  lying  at  the  back  part  of  the  chest,  inelastic,. and 
esenting  no  crepitation  in  any  part.  They  had  the  usual  appearance  of 
)  nnexpanded  lungs  of  the  fcetns.  They  weighed  1,080  grains.  They 
ok  in  water,  and  when  divided  into  many  pieces  no  portion  of  them 
lated.  It  was  difficult  to  inflate  them,  and  the  portions  inflated  readily 
st  the  air  by  compression  and  sank.  The  microscope  showed  an  absence 
i  cellular  structure.  It  is  surprising  how  the  child  could  have  lived 
0  many  weeks  with  this  state  of  the  lungs  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  under 
neh  circumstances  a  very  slight  obstruction  to  respiration  would  suffice 
toiccount  for  its  sudden  death.    (*  Lancet,'  1868,  1,  p.  810.) 

Albert  met  with  a  case,  in  which  a  child  died  thirty^aix  hours  after  its 
UrUi,  having  been  attacked  with  convulsions  at  intervals  during  that  time. 
On  inspection,  the  whole  of  the  right  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  left  lung 
were  found  to  be  in  their  foetal  condition,  and  they  immediately  sank  when 
iamersed  in  water.  There  was  no  diseased  appearance  in  the  organs,  and 
ihe  nndistended  portions  were  easily  filled  by  blowing  air  into  them.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  test  of  this  condition.  The  lungs  are  not  diseased,  but 
limply  nnexpanded.  (Henke's  '  Zeitschr.'  1837,  2,  p.  422.)  D^paul  found 
that  in  many  cases  in  which  children  had  died  suddenly  after  breathing  for 
seyend  hours  or  days,  there  was  no  other  morbid  appearance  to  be  perceived 
than  an  nnexpanded  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  lungs.  ('Med* 
Ga«.' voL  39,  p.  283.) 

Life  with  perfect  atelectdsts,  or  entire  absence  of  air  from  the  lungs, — It 
is  necessary  for  a  medical  jurist  to  be  aware  that  this  state  of  the  lungs, 
which  is  here  called  atelectasis^  is  by  no  means  infrequent  among  new-born 
ihildren.  When  no  portion  of  air  is  found  in  the  lungs  of  a  child,  there  is  no 
eat  by  which  such  a  case  can  be  distinguished  from  one  in  which  the  child 
las  come  into  the  world  dead.  These  cases  of  atelectasis  are  ordinarily  set 
town  as  exceptions  to  a  general  rule ;  but  the  numerous  cases  subjoined 
rill  show  that  they  are  more  common  than  some  medical  jurists  are  inclined 
D  admit.  In  examining  the  body  of  a  child,  the  history  of  which  is  un- 
:nown,  the  possible  occurrence  of  these  cases  should  be  well  borne  in  mind, 
t  is  not  improbable  that  many  such  come  yearly  before  coroners,  and 
hat  they  are  dismissed  as  cases  of  still-bom  children,  notwithstanding  that 
narks  of  murderous  violence  are  often  found  upon  the  bodies.  If,  as  it  has 
>een  already  observed,  the  lungs  sink  in  water,  this  fact  alone  is  commonly 
egarded  by  a  medical  man  as  sufficient  evidence  of  still-birth.  This  is 
kssnredly  putting  an  incorrect  interpretation  on  the  facts,  and  it  may  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  judicial  inquiry,  and  lead  to  the  concealment  of 
Time.  Bemt  met  with  an  instance  in  which  a  seven-months'  child  died  two 
tours  after  birth ;  and  when  its  lungs  were  divided  and  placed  in  water,, 
fvery  fragment  sank.  Bemer  reported  a  case,  in  which  the  lungs  sank  in 
vater,  both  entire  as  well  as  when  divided,  although  the  child  had  survived 
ts  birth  at  least  four  days,  (Henke,  *  Lehrb.  der  Gerichtl.  Med.*  p.  374.) 
n  this  case  the  navel-string  separated  naturally  before  death.  Orfila  found, 
n  a  child  which  had  lived  eleven  hours,  every  portion  of  the  lungs  when 
livided,  to  sink  on  immersion.      In  three  other  instances,  in  which  the 
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cliildren  survived  birth  four,  six,  and  ten  hours  respectively,  the  lungs  als^^, 
sank  when  divided ;  two  of  these  were  mature.    (*  Med.  Leg.'  vol.  1,  p.  375.  ^ 

Vernon  attended  a  healthy  woman,  who  was  delivered  of  a  child  i^ 
about  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy.     The  child  was  bom  before  hi^ 
arrival,  and  he  heard  it  crying  strongly  from  under  the  bed-clothes  as  h^ 
entered  the  room.     After  removal  from  the  mother,  the  child  cried   .^ 
intervals,  and  it  was  observed  that  its  chest  rose  and  fell  as  in  ordinar:^ 
breathing.     It  lived  five  hours,  and  it  then  appeared  to  die  from  feeblen^^ 
and  exhaustion.     It  was  a  female  child,  and  very  small ;  the  body  weigbeif 
2  lbs.  13  ozs.,  and  its  length  was  12 f  inches ;  the  eyelids  were  adhereirt 
The  lungs  were  of  a  purplish-red  colour,  and  slightly  overlapped  the  hag 
of  the  heart :  tbey  sank  in  water  both  entire  and  when  divided  into  small 
pieces,  were  not  crepitant,  and  broke  down  under  firm  compression ;  and 
there  was  no  appearance  of  air-cells  in  a  section  of  the  lungs  when  examined 
by  the  mici*OBCope.     The  ductus  arteriosus  and  foramen  ovale  were  in  their 
foetal  state.     ('  Lancet,'  Feb.  3,  1855,  p.  121.)     In  these  cases  the  respira- 
tion is  what  is  called  bronchial,  or  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  air- 
passages.     The  following  is  another  instance  of  atelectasis.     The  child  was 
bom  prematurely  at  the  seventh  motith,  and  cried  strongly.     The  breathing 
became  slower  and  slower,  until  the  death  of  the  child,  four  hours  after 
birth ;  but  during  this  time  it  cried  at  intervals.     The  head  and  face  wen 
livid,  and  remained  so  after  death.     The  heart  continued  to  beat  after 
respiration  had  ceased.     The  blood  on  inspection  was  found  fluid  and 
black ;  the  lungs  were  of  a  dark  colour  like  the  liver,  and  they  sank  in 
water  even  after  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  inflate  them  with  a  blowpipe. 
('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  May  23,  1857,  p.  523.)     Metzger  supposed ikt 
prematura  children  alone  wero  likely  to  present  this  anomaly — i.e.  of  con- 
tinuing to  live  after  birth  without  leaving  any  clear  signs  of  respiration  in 
their  lungs;  but  in  children  bom  at  the  full  time  the  lungs  may  present  the 
same  condition. 

Strohl  remarks  that  it  is  not  disputed  that  a  child  which  has  breathed 
has  lived ;  but  he  asks  how  has  it  come  to  pass  that  when  there  is  no  air  in 
the  lungs  the  child  is  pronounced  not  to  have  lived.  This  doctrine  is  false 
in  principle  and  in  its  applications,  and  at  the  same  time  disastrous  in  its 
consequences.  Thus  the  legal  authorities,  in  place  of  asking  whether  a 
child  has  lived  at  its  birth,  ask  whether  it  has  breathed.  If  a  negatiTe 
answer  is  returned,  the  case  is  at  once  set  aside,  and  as  an  act  of  murder 
cannot  be  perpetrated  on  a  dead  body,  any  one  charged  with  the  murder  of 
the  child  must  be  acquitted.     ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  2,  p.  220.) 

Some  medico-legal  writers,  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  ignore  these 
facts.  Senator  lays  down  the  proposition  that,  in  a  question  of  in^ticide, 
respiration  and  life  ai-e  convertible  terms,  and  that  every  child  should  be 
considered  as  having  lived  after  birth,  or  been  bom  alive,  when  it  is  proved 
that  it  has  bi*eathed.  (Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1866, 1,  p.  99.)  Even  in 
assuming  this  to  be  true,  it  does  not  follow  that  when  the  proof  of  breathing 
fails,  the  child  has  been  bom  dead.  Bonders  made  a  post-mortem  examina* 
tion  of  the  body  of  a  child  for  one  of  his  lectures  on  Forensic  Medicine. 
The  lungs  were  of  a  uniformly  brown  colour,  placed  rather  on  the  side  of 
the  chest,  with  their  edges  superiorly.  They  both  sank  in  water ;  the  right 
was  readily  inflated ;  the  left  was  cut  into  pieces,  during  which  process  oo 
crepitation  was  heard  or  felt,  and  each  piece  sank  in  water.  A  knife  passed 
with  light  pressure  over  the  section  expressed  only  a  little  reddish-coloued 
fluid.  The  bladder  was  empty.  Thero  was  no  meconium  in  the  Isrgs 
intestines.  There  was  no  food  in  the  stomach.  The  conclusion  was^ 
an  immature  child  of  about  seven  months,  still-born,  which  did  not  remain 
in  the  uterus,  or  only  for  a  short  time  after  death :  only  a  short  time  dead. 
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The  error  of  this  conclusion  was  sahseqnently  demonstrated  by  the 
ertained  facts  of  the  case.  The  child  at  its  birth  g&re  but  slight  signs 
life,  bnt  on  the  employment  of  the  ordinary  means,  it  soon  began  to  cry 
the  nsoal  way.  For  some  hours  it  lay  quietly  moaning.  In  the  evening  it 
s  of  a  blneish  colour,  but  became  more  lively  on  the  application  of  warmth. 
Boon  g^w  cold  and  rigid,  and  died  twehe  hours  after  its  birth.  Donders 
Sere  to  another  case.  The  child  was  immature,  cried  strongly  at  birth 
d  kter-;  subsequently  it  only  moaned,  had  a  warm  bath  which  roused  it, 
it  it  ultimately  died  in  seventeen  Jumrs  after  birth.  After  death  the  lungs 
)Te  found  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  usually  met  with  in  children  that 
▼e  not  breathed  perfectly.     ('  Med.  Press,'  Nov.  22,  1865,  p.  457.) 

Schworer  delivered  a  woman*  The  child  did  not  breathe  when  bom, 
t  showed  some  signs  of  life.  Thus  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  and 
ibilical  cord  were  perceptible.  These  gradually  ceased,  and  no  effort 
lid  restore  the  child.  On  inspection,  the  lungs  were  found  to  contain  no 
' ;  there  was  no  crepitation  when  the  substance  of  the  lungs  was  cut,  and 
)y  sank  in  water,  not  only  in  the  entire  state,  but  when  divided  into 
merous  pieces.  Poncet  produced  before  the  Lyons  Medical  Society  the 
igs  of  a  foetus,  prematurely  bom.  The  child  had  cried,  breathed,  and 
ed  an  extra*uterine  life  for  ten  hottrs,  but  the  lungs  sank  completely  in 
ier  as  if  no  respiration  had  taken  place.     ('  Lancet,'  1872, 1,  p.  227.) 

These  cases  distinctly  show  the  erroneous  conclusions  to  which  medical 
rists  may  be  led  in  relying  upon  the  absence  of  air  from  the  lungs,  and 
eir  sinking  in  water,  as  positive  evidence  that  a  child  was  bom  dead. 
ley  also  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  those  medical  opinions  which  have 
an  given  by  some  experts  in  civil  cases,  involving  questions  connected 
th  Uve  birth,  inheritance,  and  tenancy  by  courtesy.  (See  pp.  204,  213, 
te.)  Looking  to  the  condition  of  the  lungs  alone,  it  is  obvious  that 
my  children  would  be  pronounced  dead,  who  were  not  only  living  when 
m,  but  had  survived  their  birth  many  hours.  Such  a  life,  although  not 
licated  by  those  changes  in  the  lungs  which  are  brought  about  by  active 
piration,  must  still  be  called  extra- uterine. 

In  1849,  a  woman  gave  birth  to  a  female  child,  as  she  believed,  in  the 
hteenth  week  of  her  pregnancy.     The  child  was  supposed  to  be  dead 

I  placed  aside.  Some  time  afterwards  Kurd's  attention  was  called 
It  by  some  of  the  attendants,  who  had  observed  convulsive  movements  of 

body.  These  continued  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  action  of  the  heart 
s  evident  to  the  eye  from  the  pulsation  it  communicated  to  the  chest  as 

II  as  to  the  hand.  There  was  no  visible  respiration  at  any  time,  but 
TO  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  child  was  horn  alive.  In  1852, 
attending  another  woman,  Hurd  noticed  that  the  navel-string  ceased 
pulsate-  eight  minutes  before  entire  delivery.  The  child  was  bom 
mrently  dead:  it  was  corpse-like,  in  appearance,  and  its  limbs  were 
scid.  By  the  aid  of  a  hot  bath,  and  inflation  of  the  lungs  continued  for 
enty  minutes,  the  lips  acquired  a  slight  colour,  and  there  was  a  feeble 
h.  After  the  inflation  had  been  continued  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
i  lips  and  face  became  more  tinged,  and  respiration .  was  established. 
is  case  shows  that  the  act  of  respiration  is  not  necessary  to  the  presence 
life  in  new-bom  children.  Any  physician  insisting  on  this  proof  would 
re  pronounced  this  child  to  have  been  still-born  or  dead,  thirty  minutes 
BT  its  birth.  (See  Live  Birth,  ante,  p.  204.)  The  child  was  alive  and 
II  nine  years  after  the  birth.  Living  children  whose  lungs  may. have 
!n  found  to  sink  in  water  have,  no  doubt,  been  criminally  destroyed. 
ixton  Hicks  has  shown  that  a  child  may  be  bom  living  without 
athing,  simply  owing  to  spasm  of  the  larynx  and  retiuction  of  the 
gue.  •    He  has  on  several   occasions   seen   a  new-bom  infant  make 
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attempts  at  inspiration,  bat  owing  to  the  cause  above-mentioned  these 
efforts  were  ineffectual .  In  one  case  to  which  he  especially  refers,  he 
lifted  up  the  epiglottis  bj  pressing  upwards  and  forwards  the  root  of 
the  tongue :  the  air  then  entered  easily,  and  the  child  was  sayed. 
('Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1866,  p.  476.)  He  remarks  on  this  case,  that  'those 
who  consider  respiration  to  be  necessary  to  establish  the  true  life  of 
the  new-bom  infant,  must  admit  also  that  under  these  conditions  a 
child  cannot  be  considered  as  a  living  one,  notwithstanding  the  heart  is 
beating,  that  the  attempts  at  inspiration  are  indisputable,  and  that  the 
child  is  separate  from  the  mother.  On  the  other  hand,  under  these  circam* 
stances,  a  child  wholly  bom  might  be  murdered,  and  yet  there  would  be  no 
evidence  of  inflation  of  the  lung^  to  prove  live  birth '  (loc.  cit.).  In  the 
absence  of  marks  of  violence,  cases  of  thia  kind  could  not  involve  a  woman 
in  a  charge  of  murder.  The  non-establishment  of  respiration,  and  death 
subsequent  to  birth,  would  be  the  result  of  an  unforeseen  accident. 

A  case  occurred  in  which  a  foetus,  bom  at  the  fifth  month  of  uterine 
life,  performed  respiration  feebly  and  at  intervals  for  about  twenty-eight 
minutes.  The  child,  which  weighed  only  one  pound  and  three-quarters, 
nttered  no  sound.  The  only  evidence  of  life  was  in  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  placental  circulation.  The  latter  gradually  got 
weaker,  and  the  moment  it  ceased,  life  appeared  to  be  extinct*  The  entire 
lungs  sank  in  water.  When  cut  into  pieces,  only  two  small  portions  from 
the  right  lung  floated. 

In  some  instances,  life  may  be  indicated  by  the  action  of  the  heait, 
when  owing  to  some  accident  the  lungs  cannot  act.  Efforts  at  respiratioB 
may  be  made,  but  the  lungs  will  be  found  to  contain  no  air.  Gann 
met  with  a  case  of  breech -presentation,  in  which  the  child  appeared  te 
breathe  before  its  head  was  bom.  As  the  head  was  large,  consideiaUe 
force  was  required  in  order  to  remove  it.  Artificial  respiration  was  resorted 
to  for  twenty  minutes  after  its  birth,  and,  although  the  beating  of  the  heart 
was  felt  during  sixteen  minutes  of  that  time,  no  breathing  occurred.  It 
was  found  that  the  vertebree  of  the  neck  were  dislocated,  and  there  iras 
great  effusion  of  blood  around  the  spinal  cord.  The  lung^  were  of  t 
blueish-grey  colour,  as  in  the  foetal  state.  They  were  not  crepitant,  and 
did  not  float  on  water. 

To  those  instances  may  be  added  two  which  occorred  nnder  the 
author's  observation.    In  one,  the  case  of  a  mature  male  child,  the  longs 
sank  in  water,  although  the  child  had  survived  birth  for  a  period  of  itr 
hours.     In  the  other,  a  female  child  survived  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  after 
death  the  lungs  were  divided  into  thirty  pieces,  but  not  a  single  one  floated; 
it  was  shown  therefore  that^  although  life  had  been  thus  protracted,  not 
one-thirtieth  part  of  the  structure  of  the  lungs  had  received  from  respira- 
tion, sufficient  air  to  render  it  buoyant.    (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Bep.'  No.  V.  p.  355.) 
In  the  latter  instance  no  particular  remark  was  made  during  life  respecting 
the  breathing  of  the  child.     These  cases  show  that  buoyancy  of  the  In^gs 
is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  child  having  lived  and  breathed  for  aooie 
hours  after  birth.    Probably,  had  this  been  a  case  calling  for  medico-kgsl 
inquiry,  the  lungs  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces ;   the  sinking  of  the 
divided  pieces  in  water,  either  before  or  after  compression,  would  hate 
been  set  down  as  negativing  the  act  of  respiration,  and,  unless  other 
evidence  had  been  forthcoming — the  fact  of  the  child  having  surrived  ita 
birth.     Here,  again,  we  perceive  the  necessity  of  not  hastily  assuming  that 
a  child  had  been  born  dead  because  its  lungs  sink  in  water.    There  maj  be 
no  good  medical  evidence  of  such  a  child  having  lived  after  birth,  bat 
assuredly,  with  these  facts  before  us,  the  mere  sinking  does  not  warrant 
the  positive  dictum  that  the  child  was  necessarily  dead  when  bom. 
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las  added  to  the  number  already  collected  two  well-marked 
Ing  that  a  child  may  live  and  breathe,  and  yet  the  lungs  may 
3ir  foetal  characters.  In  Aug.  1871,  a  woman  was  delivered  of 
X  months  and  a  half  of  utero-gestation.  The  child  was  weakly ; 
and  cried  occasionally,  but  in  a  feeble  tone,  and  survived  its 
-eight  hours.  The  lungs  had  all  the  usual  foetal  characters  in 
id  colour.  When  placed  on  water  they  sank,  both  when  entire 
Lvided  into  small  pieces.  On  compressing  the  cut  portions  under 
i  was  no  crepitation,  and  a  few  very  small  bubbles  of  air  escaped, 
md  case  the  facts  were  precisely  similar,  but  the  child  lived 
)urs.  The  air  had  not  penetrated  beyond  the  bronchi  and  their 
.8.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872, 2,  p,  181.)  Other  cases  are  referred  to 
me,  all  tending  to  show  that  there  may  be  a  certain  amount  of 
which  the  hydrostatic  test  will  not  indicate,  the  amount  of  air 
•he  bronchial  tubes  not  being  sufficient  to  give  buoyancy  to  any 
be  lungs.  In  all  these  cases,  the  children  were  feeble  and  im- 
ey  had  not  the  power  to  distend  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  Still 
iving  children.  The  only  facts  which  indicated  that  breathing 
place,  in  the  opinion  of  Budin,  were  the  escape  of  a  sero- 
it  liquid,  with  minute  bubbles  of  air,  when  a  section  of  the  lung 
;ssed  in  air,  and  the  escape  of  similar  bubbles  when  the  cut 
ung  was  compressed  under  water.  As,  however,  there  was  no 
on  pressure,  the  air  which  thus  escaped  could  hardly  have  been 
Ance  of  the  lang,  but  was  most  probably  derived  from  the  sur- 
)resence,  therefore,  proved  nothing  on  which  reliance  could  be 

atic  test  not  applicable  to  such  cases, — Cases  of  the  above  descrip- 
^ond  the  reach  of  the  hydrostatic  as  weU  as  of  all  other  tests 
the  respiratory  organs,  because  the  Inngs  do  not  receive  and 
ficient  quantity  of  air  to  give  buoyancy  after  death,  although 
1  may  have  lived  some  hours.  The  hydrostatic  test  is  no  more 
thowing  that  such  children  as  these  have  lived  than  it  is  of  iudi- 
.  what  cause  they  have  died.  Facts  of  this  kind  demonstrate 
ve  existence  may  be  for  some  time  maintained  under  a  state  of 
ory  process  not  to  be  discovered  after  death.    In  the  opinion  of 

cases  form  a  serious  objection  to  the  hydrostatic  test ;  but  it  is 
understand  how  they  can  affect  its  general  application — or  why, 
as  of  respiration  do  not  always  exist  in  the  lungs  of  children 
ved,  we  are  not  to  rely  upon  them  when  they  are  actually  found, 
liar  instances  prove  that  we  are  greatly  in  want  of  some  fact  to 
I  after  birth,  when  the  signs  of  respiration  are  absent.  Until  we 
is  we  must,  of  course,  make  the  best  use  of  that  knowledge 
it  our  disposal ;  taking  care  to  apply  it  to  those  cases  alone  to 
;rience  shows  it  to  be  safely  adapted.  In  the  meantime,  the 
:erence  that  a  child  has  been  bom  dead  because  its  lungs  sink 

never  likely  to  implicate  an  innocent  person,  and  it  can  only 
sometimes  leading  to  the  liberation  of  the  guilty. 
us  inedical  evidence  from  sinking  of  the  lungs, — It  is  a  fair  subject 
ition  whether  a  great  error  is  not  committed  by  those  medical 
•s  who  pronounce  children  to  have  been  bom   dead,  merely 

lungs  contain  no  air  and  readily  sink  when  placed  on  water. 
y  entitled  to  say,  in  all  such  cases,  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  a 
g  breathed  or  lived.  Many  might  be  disposed  to  consider  it  an 
r  degree  of  refinement  to  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion  that  a 
om  dead  when  its  lungs  sank  entirely  in  water,  because  certain 
occurred  wherein  these  characters  have  been  possessed  by  lungs 
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taken  from  the  bodies  of  children  that  have  survived  their  birth  many 
hours.  To  those  inclined  to  adopt  this  view,  the  answer  to  such  a 
question  is  of  far  greater  importance  in  a  medico-legal  than  in  a  mediaJ 
point  of  view.  In  the  latter  case,  no  responsibility  can  be  attached  to  the 
expression  of  the  opinion  commonly  adopted ;  in  the  former  case,  how- 
ever, when  the  question  refers  to  child-murder,  a  serious  responsibility 
is  incurred  by  a  medical  man.  If  a  child  can  live  for  six  or  twenty-four 
hours  without  receiving  into  its  lungs  sufficient  air  to  allow  even  one- 
thirtieth  part  of  their  substance  to  float,  it  is  clear  that  such  a  child  maj 
be  the  subject  of  a  murderous  assault ;  and  if  a  medical  practitioner,  losing 
sight  of  this  fact,  should  declare,  from  the  lungs  sinking  in  water,  that  the 
child  must  have  been  horn  dead,  his  assertion  may  afterwards  be  contra- 
dicted, either  by  circumstances,  by  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  or  by  the 
confession  of  the  woman  herself.  He  will  be  required,  perhaps,  to  revise 
his  opinion ;  and  he  will  then  find  that  the  fact  of  the  lungs  sinking  in 
water  is  rather  a  want  of  evidence  of  life  after  birth,  than  a  positive  proof 
of  a  child  having  been  bom  dead.  The  sinking  of  the  lungs  is  indeed  a 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  still-birth,  but  it  is  nothing  more ;  and  is  not, 
as  it  is  often  set  down,  a  direct  or  positive  proof  of  the  child  having  beea 
bom  dead.  There  are  many  cases  reported  which  show  that  this  is  not  aa 
unnecessary  caution.  Meckel  relates  two  instances  in  which  the  longs 
sank  in  water,  but  the  women  respectively  confessed  that  ihej  had  destroyed 
their  children.  ('  Gerichtl.  Med.'  p.  365.)  For  other  examples  of  a  sinuhr 
kind  see  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1837,  1,  p.  437 ;  1841,  p.  429  ;  Henke's  *  Zeitsdip/ 
1840,  vol.  27;  *  Erg.  H.';  'Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  Jan.  1842.  p.  2M. 
The  cases  there  reported  conVey  a  warning  to  medical  witnesses  on  the 
danger  of  expressing  an  opinion  not  strictly  warranted  by  medical  &ct8— 
an  opinion  which  must  be  in  such  cases  merely  speculative. 

The  body  of  a  male  child  was  found  buried  in  a  garden  under  suspicious 
circumstances.  Its  body  was  in  a  pasteboard  box  of  small  size,  with  the  U 
turned  inside  out,  and  on  the  top  there  was  a  quantity  of  mould.  Then 
had  not  been  exactly  a  concealment  of  birth  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  who 
was  an  unmarried  woman.  The  body  was  thirteen  inches  long  from  erown 
to  sole,  and  weighed  one  pound  and  three-quarters ;  the  eyelids  wen 
adherent;  the  testicles  had  not  descended,  it  was  ascertained  that  it 
had  been  buried  a  fortnight,  which  accounted  in  some  degree  for  the  light* 
nees  of  its  weight  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  for  a  slight  separation  of 
the  cuticle  from  some  parts  of  the  arms :  the  body  looked  otherwise  healthy. 
The  uterine  ag^  was  probably  about  seven  months.  On  examining  the 
longs,  they  were  found  to  be  quite  firm,  like  the  liver;  and  they  sank  in  waUft 
both  wholly  and  in  parts.  The  right  lung  was  of  a  dark  brown  mahogany 
colour,  but  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  was  of  rather  a  lighter  colour  than  any 
other  part  of  the  lungs.  However,  this  lobe  sank  immediately  upon  beii^ 
placed  in  water.  The  evidence  proved  that  the  child  was  not  only  hm  \ 
alive,  but  that  it  had  lived  ten  minutes  at  least,  and  perhaps  longer,  ate  | 
birth.  It  appears  that  an  elderly  woman,  living  near,  was  sent  for,  aad 
when  she  arrived  she  found  the  child,  with  the  placenta  attached  to  it,  ii 
the  close-stool.  She  noticed  that  the  child  moved  its  arms  ;  she  therefen 
took  it  up  with  the  placenta,  and  wrapped  it  in  flannel.  It  continued  to  moft 
its  lips  for  ten  minutes,  according  to  her  account,  but  it  uttered  no  oy. 
When  the  child  ceased  to  move,  she  divided  the  cord  seven  inches  from  ^ 
body,  and  tied  it  into  a  knot.     (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  40,  p.  1022.) 

It  has  been  recommended  that  medical  jurists  should  consider  as  if^i 
every  child  that  has  not  breathed,  %,e.  whose  lungs  si$ik  in  water ;  bat  thej 
who  give  this  advice  at  the  same  time  admit  that  children  may  oome  isto 
the  world  living  without  breathing,  and  the  law  holdSy  under  the  decisDOi 
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»f  its  ezpotinders,  that  respiration  is  only  one,  and  not  an  ezclnsiye  proof 

»f  life.     In  order  to  establish  life,  or  even  live-birth,  respiitition  need  not 

Iwajs  be  proved,  either  in  civil  or  crimiDal  cases  (p.  206  ante).  A  medical 

orist  womd,  therefore,  bo  no  more  justified  in  asserting  that  all  such 

hildren  were  necessarily  bom  dead,  than  that  they  were  bom  liviog ;  and 

t  ia  not  possible  that  his  statement  can  ever  be  the  means  of  involving  an 

anooent  person.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  when  the  lungs  of  a  child 

ink  in  water,  it  is  not  safe  to  consider  such  a  child  as  having  been  bom 

[ecu2y  for  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  borne  in  mind,  that  a  woman  is  not  now 

charged  with  murder,  merely  because  the  lungs  of  her  child  float  or  sink  in 

vater,  bnt  because  there  are  upon  its  body  marks  of  violent  injuries 

apparently  sufficient  to  account  for  the  death  of  a  new-born  child,  or  there 

«re  strong  moral  presumptions  of  her  guilt.    (See  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1836,  2,  p. 

362.)    Bnt  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  this  question  should  be  viewed. 

There  may  be  no  marks  of  murderous  violence  on  the  body  of  the  child, 

nor  any  proofs  of  ill-treatment,  yet  a  child  bom  under  these  circumstances 

may  have  died  through  the  culpable  neglect  or  reckless  indifference  of  the 

woman*     In  rex>orting  two  case  of  atelectasis,  in  one  of  which  a  child  had 

sorfived  its  birth  twelve  hours,  Moore  remarks  that  when  such  a  child  is 

deserted  or  exposed,  without  the  necessary  attention  required  for  its  help- 

kBB  condition,  the  conditions  are  precisely  fulfilled  to  cause  its  death  within 

a  few  hours  under  a  diminution  of  temperature  and  a  total  expulsion  of  air 

from  the  lungs.     He  has  no  doubt  that  many  a  child  so  found,  which  had 

Tad  with  its  death  through  want  of  care  is  looked  upon  as  not  having 

K?ed.     (*  Med.  Press,'  Nov.  22,  1865,  p.  458.)     It  will  be  seen  hereafter 

that  some  of  our  judges  have  given  a  strong  exposition  of  the  law,  so  as  to 

hmg  all  cases  of  this  description  within  the  crime  of  manslaughter. 

FLOATING  OF  THE   LUNGS  FROM   OTHER  CAUSES  THAN  RESPIRATION. 

Another  series  of  objections  has  been  urged  to  the  hydrostatic  test, 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  lungs  may  receive  air  and  acquii*e  buoyancy 
from  other  causes  than  respiration.  These  causes  are  two — putrefaction  and 
^urtificial  inflation.  It  was  supposed  that  the  lungs  of  a  still-born  child 
might  receive  air,  or  become  emphysematous,  from  a  compression  of  the 
sides  of  the  chest  during  delivery  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  in 
this  way  air  should  enter  these  organs  as  a  result  of  pressure.  The  truth 
probably  is,  that  what  has  been  described  as  emphysema  of  the  lungs  in 
stiU-bom  children  was  nothing  more  than  partial  or  imperfect  respiration 
performed  during  a  protracted  delivery.  In  examining  the  bodies  of 
many  still-bom  children,  the  author  never  met  with  any  appearance  re- 
sembling what  has  been  described  as  a  state  of  emphysema  independently 
of  respiration  and  putrefaction.  However,  according  to  some  observers, 
emphysema  of  the  lungs  may  be  produced  under  the  following  circum- 
stances : — the  thorax  of  the  child  is  compressed  in  passing  the  outlet ;  the 
lungs  within  are  thereby  compressed,  and  if  this  compressing  force  be  sud- 
•demj  removed,  as  by  the  passage  of  the  thorax,  the  elasticity  of  its  walls 
will  cause  the  chest  to  expand,  and  air,  it  is  presumed,  will  then  enter  as  a 
necessary  consequence  by  aspiration.  The  simultaneous  compression  of  the 
abdomen  might  aid  in  the  entrance  of  the  air.  (*  Lancet,'  May  20,  1837  ; 
•also  June  17,  1837.)  It  is  contended  that  not  only  may  respiration  take 
place  during  birth,  but  that  even  the  lungs  of  a  dead  foetus  may  become 
thus  mechanically  inflated,  and  respiration  be  thereby  simulated. 

This  opinion  appears  to  be  founded  on  an  erroneous  view  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  thoracic  viscera  in  the  chest.  The  Inngs,  before  air  has 
entered  into  them,  are  as  dense  as  the  liver.  If  they  are  compressed,  they 
xaay  become  elongated,  but  when  that  pressure  is  removed,  they  will,  if  tho 
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child  be  dead,  simplj  retnm  to  their  original  foetal  condition.  To  snppoei 
that  thej  would  expand  and  receive  air,  is  to  suppose  that  the  reaction  o 
the  thoracic  walls  is  greater  than  the  force  with  which  thej  have  bee 
compressed.  Bat  what  is  to  carry  the  thorax  of  a  dead  child  beyond  th 
point  at  which  equilibrium  is  restored  ?  Besides,  this  would  not  suffice  t 
distend  the  air-cells,  which  are  yet  coiled  up,  as  it  were,  and  condensed,  J 
this  theory  were  correct,  scarcely  a  child  would  be  bom  without  hayin] 
air  in  its  lungs.  In  experimenting  on  this  subject,  the  author  neve 
observed  the  least  portion  of  air  to  enter :  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  do  not 
therefore,  appear  to  be  in  the  condition  of  compressed  spiral  strings,  whid 
such  a  theory  would  represent. 

Floating  of  the  bings  from  putrefaction, — The  lungs  of  a  still-bom  child 
when  allowed  to  remain  in  the  thorax,  are  slow  in  undergoing  putrefactioD 
but,  nevertheless,  they  sooner  or  later  acquire  sufficient  air  to  render  ihei 
buoyant  in  water.  This  form  of  gaseous  putrefaction  may  even  take  place  i 
the  lungs  of  a  child  which  has  died  in  the  womb.  One  instance  of  the  kin 
is  recorded  by  Albert  (Henke's  '  Zeitschr.'  1837,  2, 179),  in  which  the  chil 
was  cut  out  of  the  uterus  in  a  putrefied  state,  and  its  lungs  floated  whe 
placed  on  water.  It  has  been  also  alleged,  that  the  formation  of  air  ma 
take  place  in  the  lungs  from  putrefaction,  and  not  be  indicated  by  chaoj 
in  colour,  smell,  or  other  properties  of  the  organs ;  but,  admitting  that  th 
may  occur,  it  can  create  no  difficulty  in  the  investigation. 

When  the  lungs  are  putrefied,  this  will  be  determined,  in  general,  I 
putrefaction  having  extended  throughout  to  all  the  soft  parts  of  the  bod; 
The  organs,  according  to  the  degree  of  putrefaction,  will  be  found  soft,  of 
dark  green  or  brown  colour,  and  of  a  highly  offensive  odour ;  and  the  seroi 
membrane  covering  the  surface  will  be  raised  in  large  visible  bladders,  froi 
which  the  air  may  be  forced  out  by  very  moderate  compression.  It  lu 
been  remarked  that,  under  the  same  conditions,  gaseous  putrefaction  tab 
place  as  rapidly  in  the  liver,  heart,  and  thymus-gland  of  a  new-bom  chil 
as  in  the  lungs.  We  should,  therefore,  examine  the  general  condition  ( 
these  organs  and  the  body.  The  distension  of  the  lungs  with  gasfroi 
putrefaction  cannot  be  easily  overlooked  or  mistaken  for  the  air  of  respin 
tion.  The  answer  to  any  objection  founded  on  the  putrefied  state  of  thef 
organs  must  at  once  suggest  itself.  It  may  be  that  the  medical  witness  cannc 
obtain  satisfactory  e^-idence  from  experiments  on  lungs  in  such  a  conditioi 
He  should  then  at  once  abandon  the  case,  and  declare  that  in  regard  to  th 
question  of  respiration,  medical  evidence  cannot  establish  either  the  affinni 
tive  or  the  negative.  The  fact  of  his  not  being  able  to  give  the  evidenc 
required,  cannot  be  imputed  as  a  matter  of  blame  to  him ;  because  this  i 
due  to  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control.  In  a  case  of  poisoning 
the  appearances  after  death  in  the  viscera  may  be  entirely  destroyed  h\ 
putrefaction ;  but  no  practitioner  would  think  of  looking  for  proofs  when 
the  circumstances  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  them. 

The  possible  danger  of  placing  reliance  upon  the  results  obtained  from 
lungs  which  are  decomposed  is  illustrated  by  a  case  reported  by  Donillarl 
in  Nov.  1871;  Fajole  examined  the  body  of  a  new-bom  mature  chiWi 
which  was  found  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  partly  immersed  in  water.  T^ 
body  was  much  decomposed  ;  there  were  many  wounds  and  frftctures 
about  it,  but  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  these  injuries  had  been 
produced  before  or  after  death.  The  body  of  the  child  had  been  expoee^ 
six  weeks.  The  organs  of  the  chest,  including  the  lungs,  floated  on  irater, 
and  each  lung  floated  separately.  There  was  no  appearance  of  air-vesicles, 
as  in  putrefaction,  and  when  the  structure  of  the  lungs  was  broken  Qp 
by  compression,  there  was  no  crepitation,  and  the  organs  (entire)  still 
floated  on  water.     On  these  grounds,  Fajole  concluded  that  the  air  con- 
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Bined  in  the  Inngs  was  not  owing  to  putrefaction,  and   that  the  child 
ad   breathed.    Next  day,  the  lungs  were  re-examined   by  Fajole  and 
ooiher  physician.     To  the  surprise  of  both,  when  the  lungs  were  placed 
a  water  they  sank.     This  difference  in  the  results  required  explanation. 
'rom  some  experiments  on  the  lungs  of  rabbits,  Fajole  still  concluded 
lat  the  air  in  the  lungs  was  not  derived  from  putrefaction.     The  matter 
ras  referred  to  the  Medico- Legal  Society  of  Paris,  and  they  came  to  the 
ondnsion,  Ist,  that  it  was  probable,  but  not  certain,  that  this  child  had 
ireaihed ;  and,  2nd,  that  the  conflicting  results  obtained  from  the  hydro- 
static test  were  owing  to  the  structure  of  the  lungs  being  broken  up  and 
the  escape  of  the  air,  as  the  result  of  the  imbibition  of  water  between  the  two 
trials  to  which  they  were  submitted.    (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1872,  1,  pp.  204,  409.) 
In  a  case  like  this,  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  to  have  placed  no 
Teliauce  upon  experiments  with  putrefied  lungs.    After  six  weeks'  exposure 
in  water,  there  was  a  great  probability  of  error  accruing  from  putrefaction 
o!  the  organs.     The  floating  was  probably  caused  by  some  small  bubbles  of 
air  remaining  in  the  luugs,  as  they  were  not  cat  iuto  small  pieces  before 
^ominression.     The  conclusion  drawn  was  too  vague  and  indefinite  for  an 
Sogiish  court  of  law.    It  is  not  probability,  but  certainty,  which  is  required 
brmedical  evidence  in  a  case  of  child-murder. 

A  case  may  possibly  occur  wherein  the  characters  presented  by  the 

hugs  will  be  such  as  to  create  some  doubt  whether  the  buoyancy  of  the 

<ffgUiB  is  due  to  putrefaction  or  respiration ;  or,  what  is  not  unusual,  whether 

^e  putrefied  lung^  may  not  also  have  undergone  the  changes  produced  by 

ittpiration.     The  facts  may  be  apparently  explicable  on  either  assumption. 

Other  facts,  under  a  proper  investigation,  may  serve  to  remove  any  doubt. 

(See  case,  *  Med.  G^z.'  vol.  37,  p.  460 ;  also  Casper's  *  Vierteljahrsschr.' 

1864^  2,  p.  37.)  In  some  instances,  there  has  been  on  the  part  of  medical  men 

&  disposition  to  draw  the  same  inferences  of  respiration  from  putrefied 

J^ingB,  as  would  be  correctly  drawn  from  those  which  are  recent.     The 

sues  of  putrefaction  are  generally  distributed  in  large  and  superficial 

hiadders  beneath  the  pleural  membrane.     The  gases  themselves  have  an 

offensive  odour.     The  air  of  respiration  may  be  seen  in  the  minute  cells  of 

the  lungs  either  by  the  eye  or  with  the  aid  of  a  lens  ;  but  when  the  lungs 

>re  clearly  putrefied  it  is  proper  not  to  strain  medical  evidence  too  far. 

These  remarks  apply  only  to  lungs  on  which  experiments  are  made  in  order 

h>  determine  the  fact  of  breathing.     The  body  may  be  putrefied,  but  the 

longs  may  not  share  in  this  condition.     In  this  case  the  results  of  experi- 

oients  might  be  admissible  as  evidence. 

GondustoiM, — The  general  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
xmtents  of  this  chapter,  respecting  the  application  of  the  hydrostatic  test 
in  cases  of  ini^nticide,  are  the  following : — 

1.  That  the  hydrostatic  test  can  only  show  whether  a  child  has  or  has 
not  breathed — ^it  does  not  enable  us  to  determine  whether  a  child  has  been 
bom  living  or  dead. 

2.  That  the  lungs  of  children  that  have  lived  after  birth  may  ititiJc  in 
water,  owing  to  their  not  having  received  air,  or  to  their  being  in  a  diseased 
condition. 

3.  That  a  child  may  live  for  a  considerable  period  when  only  a  portion 
rf  the  lungs  has  been  penetrated  by  air. 

4.  That  a  child  may  survive  birth,  even  for  twenty- four  hours,  when  no 
MU*  of  its  lungs  has  been  obviously  penetrated  by  air. 

5.  Hence  the  sinking  of  the  lungs  (whether  whole  or  divided)  in  water 
B  not  a  proof  that  a  child  has  been  born  dead, 

6.  That  the  lungs  of  children  which  have  not  breathed  and  have  been 
om  dead  may  float  in  water  from  putrefaction,  or  from  artificial  inflation. 
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7.  That  the  langs  as  situated  in  the  chest  undergo  pntre&ction  veij 
slowly ;  that,  if  bat  slightly  putrefied,  the  air  may  be  easily  forced  out  by 
compression ;  and  if  much  putrefied,  either  the  case  must  be  abandoned  or 
other  sources  of  evidence  sought  for. 


CHAPTER  11, 

FLOATIWO  OF  THE  LUNGS  FROM  ARTIFICIAL  INFLATION — INFLATION  DISTINOUISHEI> 
FROM  NATURAL  RESPIRATION — NOT  DISTINGUISHABLE  FROM  IMPERFECT  BI8P1- 
RATION — DOUBTFUL  CASES — RESULTS  OF  COMPRESSION — IMPROPER  OBJECTIOSS 
TO  THE  HYDROSTATIC  TEST — SUMMARY — RESPIRATION  BEFORE  BIRTH — ^ViOITUS 
UTERINUS — RESPIRATION  A  SIGN  OF  LIFE,  NOT  OF  LIYE-BIRTH — THE  KILLIS6 
OF  CHILDREN  WHICH  BREATHE  DURING  BIRTH  NOT  CHILD-MURDER— OENHUL 
CONCLUSIONS. 

Floating  of  the  lungs  from  ariifieial  inflation. — It  has  been  alleged  thatihe 
organs  of  a  still-bom  child  may  be  made  to  assume,  by  artificial  inflation, 
all  the  characters  assigned  to  those  which  have  nndergone  respiratioiL 
Thus,  it  is  said,  a  child  may  not  have  breathed,  and  yet  the  application  of 
the  hydrostatic  test  wonld  in  such  a  case  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  bad. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  force  of  this  objection  goes  to  attack  directly  tbe 
inference  derivable  from  the  presence  of  air  in  the  lungs.  There  is  onlj 
one  form  under  which  it  can  be  admitted,  namely,  as  it  applies  to  lungs 
which  have  been  inflated  while  lying  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Any  eneri- 
ments  performed  on  inflation  after  their  removal  from  this  cavity,  can  haTe 
no  practical  bearing  ;  since  in  a  case  of  infemticide  we  have  to  consider  only 
the  degree  to  which  the  lungps  may  be  inflated  by  a  person  who  is  properly 
endeavouring  to  resuscitate  a  still-born  child.  The  difficulty  of  inflating 
the  lungs  of  a  new-bom  child  is  too  well  known  to  require  to  be  here 
adverted  to ;  and  the  greater  the  violence  used,  the  less  likely  is  the  air  to 
pass  into  these  organs,  but  it  rather  finds  its  way  through  the  gullet  into 
the  bowels.  Albert  denied  that  the  organs,  while  lying  in  the  chest,  can 
be  so  filled  with  air,  either  by  the  mouth  or  by  means  of  a  tube,  as  to 
be  rendered  buoyant  in  water.  In  performing  this  experiment  several 
times,  he  never  found  a  trace  of  air  in  the  air-cells;  and  he  contended 
that  medical  jnrists  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end  (den  Gaul  von  hinten 
aufgezaumt),  in  endeavouring  to  seek  for  answers  to  an  objection  before 
they  had  ascertained  that  such  an  objection  could  have,  practically  speak- 
ing, any  vaUd  existence.  (Henke's  *  Zeitschr.'  1837,  2,  390.)  D^paul  also 
found  that  it  requires  great  force  to  inflate  the  lungs,  and  that  their 
resiliencv  was  sufficient  to  expel  the  greater  part  of  the  air  thus  introdnced. 
(*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  283.) 

The  author,  having  had  several  opportunities  of  examining  the  lungs  d 
children  in  which  inflation  had  been  resorted  to,  not  for  the  express  piu^ 
pose  of  creating  an  objection  to  the  hydrostatic  test,  but  with  the  hondfi* 
intention  of  resuscitating  them,  the  results  may  be  here  stated.  In  some  of 
these  instances  a  tube  had  been  used,  and  in  others  the  month*  In  the  first 
case  it  was  found  that  only  about  one-thirteenth  part  of  the  structure  of 
the  lungs  had  received  air.  In  the  second,  no  part  of  the  lungs  had 
i*eceived  a  trace  of  air,  although  inflation  had  been  repeatedly  iBSOited 
to ;  and  the  air  had  passed  entirely  into  the  abdomen.  In  a  thii^) 
attempts  were  made  for  upwards  of  half  an  hour  to  inflate  the  organs,  l»* 
not  a  particle  of  air  was  found  to  have  penetrated  into  them,  h^  * 
f onrthy  no  air  had  entered  the  lungs ;  and  in  a  fifth,  although  a  smiB 
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portion  hkd  peiietrHt«d  into  the  ot^bus  it  waa  readily  forced  ont  b;  com* 
prMsion.     In   repeatedly  perfonmng  czperimeuts   on  dead  children,  the 
nsnits  hare  been  eimilar ;  the  lungs,  after  several  attempts,  irere  foand  to 
have  received  only  a  small  qnantity  of  air.     Thus,  then,  it  would  appear 
tiliat  the  lungs  of  a  new-bom  child  may  be  inflated  in  attA,  althoogh  with 
some  difficulty,  and  that  the  quantity  of  air  which  they  receive  nnder  these 
cininmstances  is  generally  Bmall.     If  the  efforts  at  inflation  are  continned 
for  some  time  in  the  dead  body,  and  the  tube  is  violently  introduced  into 
iihe  larynx  or  windpipe,  or  if  the  organs  are  inflated  after  removal  from  the 
chest,  with  the  express  intention  of  causing  them  to  resemble  respired 
longs,  the  resnlt  is  different ;  but  this  is  not  the  mode  in  which  the  objec- 
tion can  possibly  occnr  in  a  case  of  infanticide — a  circumstance  which 
ftppears  to  have  been  overlooked  b^  some  of  those  who  have  examined  this 
^eged  objection  to  the  hydrostatic  test.     It  is  not  likely  that  a  woman,  if 
able  to  perform  the  experiment  at  all,  would  be  capable  of  doing  more  than 
a  practised  accoucheur  ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  she  would,  in  general, 
altogether  fail  in  the  attempt.     One  case  is  recorded,  in  which  a  woman, 
necotty  delivered,  is  stated  to  have  succeeded  in  artificially  inflating  the 
liiincaherohild(KeckeI, 'Lehrb.  der.  Qerichtl.  Ued.'p.  368;  see  also '£dink 
Hm.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  26,  p.  374)  ;  and  another,  in  which  this  defence 
iw  n^ed  on  the  part  of  a  woman,  is  reported  by  von  Siebold  (Heuke's 
'Zatetfir.  dor  S.  A.'  vol.  3,  1845).     The  child,  in  this  instance,  was  found 
*ith  its  bead  cut  oS,  and  the  lungs  contained  air.     The  inoonsistency  of 
devonian's  statement  as  to  the  mode  in  which  she  inflated  the  lungs  was 
deariy  proved,  and  the  examinen  did  not  hesitate  to  give  a  decided  opinion 
ttst  tile  air  found  in  the  lungs  had  p,^  ,^ 

l>mi derived  from  the  act  of  rrapira- 
Kon,  lad  not  fromartifloial  inflation. 
tiut  case  shows  that,  when  a  theo- 
niical  objection  of  this  kind  comes 
ts  be  tested  practically,  it  ceaaea 
to  present  any  difficulty.  It  may 
li^pen,  however,  that  another 
penon  may  inflate  the  Inngs,  and 
if  the  mother  has  been  secretiy 
delivered,  she  may  be  wrongly 
charged  with  murder.  (See  case, 
Cuper's  '  Vierteljahrsschr,'  1859, 
S,p.38.)  Amidwiiehereattempted 
to  revive  a  child  by  breathing  into 
ita  lungs  after  removal  of  its  body 
bom  tiie  soil  of  a  privy  ;  but  the 
OKnmstances  of  the  case  were  well 
known  from  the  statement  of  the 
midwife.  Other  instances  of  in- 
litton  are  reported  by  Dommes,  in 
tlie  same  journal,  1860,  2,  p.  131. 

If  the  lungs  have  been  artifl- 
cisUy  inflated,  in  this  case  they 
mmld  resemble,  by  their  partial 
datension  with  air,  and  other  physi- 
<al  characters,  those  of  children  '' 
which  had  imperfectly  breathed.  Like  thera,  they  may  float  on  water; 
but  on  cutting  them  into  pieces,  some  of  these  would  be  found  to  sink. 
H  the  pieces  be  firmly  compressed,  either  by  means  of  a  folded  cloth 
or  between  the  fingers,  they  will  lose  their  air  and  sink ;  so  that  in  fact 
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there  are  no  physical  means  of  distlngnishing  artificiallj  inflated  h 
from  those  that  have  imperfectly  breathed.  Erperiment  has  repeat^^,^ 
shown  that  when  respiration  hauB  been  feeble,  and  no  artificial  infli^^^ 
resorted  to,  the  air  may  be  forced  oat  of  the  Inngs  by  moderate  (^^si; 
pression,  and  the  portion  so  compressed  will  sii^  in  water.  If  ^ 
compression  be  produced  nnder  water,  bubbles  of  air  may  be  seen  tc^  j^ 
through  the  liqnid.  The  results  have  been  exactly  the  same  whecm  tbe 
lungs  were  inflated  artificially  as  they  were  lying  in  the  chest.  (See  '  Ga/'s 
Hosp.  Bep.'  No.  Y. ;  and  for  some  good  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Chiisti' 
son,  see  *  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  voL  26,  p.  74.) 

Artificial  inflation  compared  with  natural  respiration, — ^If  respiration  bis 
been  perfectly  established,  and  the  lungps  are  well  filled  with  air,  it  is  im- 
possible so  to  expel  this  air  by  compressing  the  divided  portions  of  the 
organs  short  of  such  as  would  destroy  their  structure  as  to  cause  them  to 
sink  in  water.  If  they  have  been  only  imperfectly  distended  by  the  act  of 
respiration,  they  retain  more  or  loss  of  their  foetal  condition,  and  the  air 
may  be  forced  out  of  them  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  cause  them  to  sink  in 
water.  It  has  been  considered  that  in  all  cases  of  artificial  inflation  is 
distinct  from  the  act  of  respiration,  the  air  introduced  could  be  expelled  bf 
compression  of  the  lungs,  and  hence  that  a  difference  existed  between  longs 
which  had  perfectly  breathed  and  those  which  had  been  simply  inflated. 
The  author's  own  experience  is  in  favour  of  this  view.  In  many  experi- 
ments performed  on  the  lungs  of  still-bom  children  which  had  beeo 
artificially  inflated,  firm  compression  of  them  in  a  folded  cloth  sufficed  to 
expel  the  air,  which  was  in  general  only  very  partially  distributed  in 
isolated  patches  through  the  substance  of  the  organs.  Braxton  Hicks  met 
with  a  case  in  his  practice  which  shows  that  this  distinction  is  certaislj 
not  in  all  cases  available,  and  that  too  exclusive  a  reliance  upon  it,  without 
fuU  consideration  of  other  circumstances,  may  mislead  a  medical  witneft 
He  delivered  a  woman  of  a  full-grown  child  ;  it  was  still-bom,  and  there 
was  no  effort  at  respiration.  An  attempt  was  made  to  resuscitate  the  child, 
but  unsuccessfully,  by  blowing  air  into  the  lungs  through  a  catheter.  On 
inspection,  the  lungs  were  ol»erved  to  be  of  large  size,  bnt  they  did  not 
present  the  usual  appearance  of  lungs  which  had  breathed.  Althongh 
about  three-fourths  of  the  organs  had  received  air  by  inflation,  they  were 
of  a  pale-fawn  colour,  like  the  thymus  gland.  The  air  was  contained  in  the 
minute  air-cells.  They  floated  on  water  as  well  as  all  the  pieces  (fifteen  or 
sixteen)  into  which  they  were  divided.  The  editor's  experience  confims 
this  observation.  When  compressed  between  the  fingers  under  water, 
small  bubbles  of  air  escaped;  but  no  amount  of  compression  short  of 
destroying  their  structure  cansed  these  pieces  to  sink.  A  &ct  of  this 
kind  shows  that  the  non-expulsion  of  air  &om  lungs  by  compression  most 
not  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  proof  of  respiration.  It  must  be  taken 
Avith  other  circumstances,  e,g.  absolute  weight  and  colonr,  as  a  fact,  to . 
show  that  the  child  has  either  breathed,  or  has  had  its  lungs  perfectly 
inflated  in  a  hand  fide  attempt  to  restore  life  after  birth,  either  fay  the 
mother  or  by  some  person  present  at  the  birth. 

In  respect  to  lungs  thus  submitted  to  compression,  the  resnlts  are  ^ 
same  whether  the  child  has  breathed  for  a  short  or  a  long  time  after  its  fairtb, 
provided  only  the  act  of  breathing  has  been  complete.  In  one  instance 
the  author  found  it  impossible  to  expel  the  air  when  the  child  had  liv^ 
to  make  no  more  than  one  or  two  respirations,  and  had  died  before  it  was 
actually  bom.  On  this  occasion  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order  to  dM 
delivery,  to  destroy  the  child  while  its  head  was  presenting.  It  lived, 
however,  a  sufficient  time  after  the  protrusion  of  its  head,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  brain  destroyed,  to  cry  loudly  for  an  instant.    The  geneiil 
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ice  of  the  body  showed  that  it  had  attained  to  the  full  period  of 
1.  On  opening  the  chest,  the  langs  were  seen  projecting  Bligbtlj- 
i  OTer  the  aides  of  the  pericardium.  They  were  of  a  light-red 
•nt  not  crepitant  ander  the  finger.  They  had  the  eitemal  phydcal 
n  which  these  organs  are  known  to  acqnire  on  the  first  establiah- 
respinttion  ;  but  the  absence  of  crepitation  proved  that  the  air-ceils 
}  completely  filled.  The  colour  of  the  external  surface  was  through- 
orm,  a  circumstance  which  the  author  never  witnessed  in  lungs 

been  artificially  infiat^,  except  when  the  inflation  had  been  carried 
lUest  extent  out  of  the  body.  Then,  however,  there  is  commonly 
crepitation.  When  removed  and  placed  on  water,  the  Lunge  floated 
and,  on  being  separated,  both  appeared  equally  buoyant.  Each 
18  next  divided  into  sixteen  pieces,  and  every  piece  floated.     In 

them,  it  was  observed  that  the  colour  was  umform  throoghoat 
betance,  bnt  there  was  no  sense  of  crepitation  under  the  knife ; 

cells  in  which  the  air  was  diffased  conld  not  be  seen.  The 
ere  then  subjected  to  forcible  compression  for  some  time  m  a 
loth.  The  cloth  was  ruptured  by  the  force  employed  ;  yet,  on 
;  the  pieces,  and  placing  them  on  water,  they  all  continned  to 
portion  of  air  had,  undoubtedly,  been  forced  out,  but  not  sufficient 
'C  any  of  them  entirely  of  their  buoyancy.     The  compression  was 

0  the  farthest  possible  limit  consistently  with  the  preservation  of 
:ture  of  the  longs.  From  this  we  leam  that  in  some  instances 
hree  respirations  may  suffice  to  give  great  buoyancy  to  the  lungs, 
liatribnte  the  air  that  it  cannot  be  forced  out  of  the  email  cells 
>«Bion.  y,^  ,„ 

nst  not,  however,  be 

1  that,  in  all  children 
ivo  lived  but  a  second 

0  respire,  similar  re- 
U  be  obtained.  The 
on  of  an  instant  may 
he  lungs  of  one  child, 

1  as  respiration  cou- 
tr  several  hours  would 

another.  The  time 
child  has  survived  its 
>ea  not  allow  us  to 
to  what  degree  its 
11  be  found  distended 
ection,  or  wliat  the 
of  experiments  on 
^ns  will  be.  A  child 
e  breathed  feebly,  and 
id  either  in  a  few 
or  hours,  or  not  until 
ys  have  elapsed  after 

There  is,  of  course,  y 
ite  bonndary  between 

iCt  and  imperfect  dis-      i  fhe  bwt  io'lu  perlardlaD 

of  the  Inngs,  bnt  by     '' '^.'?''**''l''''K'>,""  1*1'''^ '"'"™ 

!r  condition,  we  may 

jid  that  state  of  the  healthy  organs  in  which  they  contain  only 

;  air  to   render   them   buoyant  in  water;    and  from  the  slight 

e  in  their  specific  gravity  and  that  of  water,  a  small  quantity  will 

ir  this.     In  these  cases,  the  colour,  volume,  weight,  and  consistency 

nga  are  scarcely  changed  from  the  fcetal  conmtion. 
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The  results  obtained  by  siibmitting  the  langs  to  compression  in  cases  of 
respiration  and  artificial  inflation  have  been  very  different  in  the  hands  of 
experimentalists.  Some  state  that  thej  have  been  able  to  force  oat  tbo  air 
in  both  instances,  others  in  neither  case.  These  discrepancies  may  depend 
either  upon  the  different  degrees  ofjpressure  employed,  or  upon  the  actnal 
degree  of  distension  of  the  lungs.  Tnere  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misplaced 
discussion  on  this  subject.  One  case  should  at  least  be  adduced,  in  which 
a  woman  charged  with  child-murder  has  been  exposed  to  any  risk  of  con- 
viction, from  the  admission  that  air  cannot  by  compression  be  forced  oat  of 
artificially  inflated,  or  that  it  can  be  expelled  from  respired  lungs.  There 
is  not  a  single  instance  in  our  law-records  of  such  an  objection  being  raised 
upon  any  but  merely  hypothetical  grounds.  If  compression  be  trusted  to 
as  a  criterion,  without  a  proper  regard  to  other  facts,  a  practitioner  not 
used  to  such  cas^  may  undoubtedly  be  easily  led  into  error ;  but  he  niay 
be  equally  deceived  if  he  trust  to  a  mere  physical  inspection  of  the  lungs. 
The  one  means  should  be  used  to  supplement  the  other. 

Artificial  inflation  not  distinguishable  from  impetfect  respiration.— It 
must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  there  are  no  means  of  distinguishing 
feeble  respiration  from  artificial  infiaiion.  The  physical  characters  of  the 
lungs  will  be  unaltered ;  and  compression  may,  in  either  condition,  destioj 
their  buoyancy.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  only  course  left  open  to  s 
medical  witness  is,  to  state  that  the  evidence  derived  from  experiments 
on  the  lungs  left  it  uncertain  whether  the  child  in  question  had  breathed» 
or  had  had  its  lungs  artificially  inflated.  The  jury  will  then  know  how 
to  return  their  verdict;  for  it  must  be  remembered,  they  have  alwajs 
circumstances,  as  well  as  medical  opinions,  to  guide  their  judgment;  and 
it  is  upon  the  whole,  and  not  upon  a  part,  of  the  evidence  laid  before 
them,  that  their  verdict  is  founded. 

The  occasional  difficulty  of  distinguishing  artificial  inflation  from  respi* 
ration,  whether  perfect  or  imperfect,  has  been  represented  as  a  serioos 
objection  to  the  employment  of  the  hydrostatic  test.  Even  admitting,  in 
the  few  instances  in  which  such  a  defence  on  the  part  of  a  prisoner  is 
possible,  that  a  practitioner  is  unable  to  distinguish  one  condition  from  the 
other,  this  becomes  purely  a  point  for  the  consideration  of  a  jury :  it  cannot 
affect  the  general  application  of  the  hydrostatic  test.  The  question  relatite 
to  the  respiration  of  a  new-bom  child  is  not  exempted  from  doubt ;  bat  it 
would  be  inconsistent  to*contend  that,  because  certain  means  of  investiga- 
tion will  not  always  enable  us  to  express  a  positive  opinion,  we  should 
never  have  recourse  to  them.  No  medical  man  in  the  present  day  would 
trust  to  the  floating  of  the  lungs  as  a  sign  of  breathing,  before  he  had  asce^ 
tained  that  the  air  contained  in  them  could  not  be  expelled  by  compression. 
The  charge  against  an  accused  party  is  not  likely,  therefore,  to  be  sustained 
by  medical  evidence  of  the  respiration  of  the  child,  unless  the  child  has 
actually  breathed  ;  but  it  is  possible  that,  owing  to  a  want  of  evidence  to 
charactenze  feeble  I'espiration,  a  guilty  person  may  escape  upon  the 
assumption  tliat  the  lungs  might  have  been  artificially  inflated. 

Gasper  laid  down  what  he  thought  to  be  means  of  distingaishing 
between  artificial  inflation  and  natural  respiration  of  the  lungs  ;  and  states 
that  when  we  observe  the  following  phenomena : — a  sound  of  crepitation 
without  any  escape  of  bloody  froth  on  incision,  laceration  of  the  pulmonarf 
cells  with  excess  of  air  (hyperaeria),  bright  cinnabar-red  colour  of  the 
lungs  without  any  marbling,  and  perhaps  air  in  the  (artificially  inflated) 
stomach  and  intestines,  we  may  with  certainty  conclude  that  the  hsp 
have  been  artificially  inflated.  (*  Handb.  of  For.  Med.'  vol.  3,  p.  68,  N.  S. 
Soc.  Trans.) 

In  reference  to  this  objection,  there  are  only  two  cases  which  may  give 
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lae  to  some  doubt  Tespecting  the  source  of  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs 
f  a  new-bom  child. 

Doubtful  cases, — 1.  In  the  case  of  a  child  that  has  not  breathed,  the 
ings  may  be  disproportionately  heavy,  weighiug  nine  hundred  to  one 
lonsand  grains,  and  they  may  have  been  artificially  inflated  in  the  attempt 
>  Tesuscdtate  it.  Unless,  in  this  case,  the  air  was  expelled  by  compression, 
1  inference  might  be  hastily  drawn,  that  the  child  had  prolmbly  breathed. 
be  error,  could  be  removed  only  by  circumstantial  evidence ;  which,  how- 
rer,  is  generally  sufficient  to  remove  a  speculative  objection  of  this  kind, 
tut  unless  the  foetal  lungs  were  highly  congested,  diseased,  or  of  eztra- 
rdinary  size,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  weigh  so  much  as  is  here 
apposed.  These  doubtful  cases  may  always  be  suspected  to  exist  when, 
rith  considerable  absolrUe  weighty  the  lungs  contain  very  little  air.  Let  us, 
lowever,  consider  what  would  be  its  practical  bearing  on  a  question  of 
shild-murder,  supposing  the  case  not  to  be  cleared  up  by  any  of  the  methods 
ibove  suggested.  Ist.  The  fact  of  respiration  would  not  be  clearly  proved, 
liecanse  the  great  absolute  weight  of  the  lungs,  without  their  structure 
Wng  permeated  with  air,  amounts  to  nothing.  2nd.  Although  the  proof 
of  respiration  might  not  be  made  out,  this  would  not  show  that  the  child 
WM  bom  dead  ;  for  we  know  that  a  child  may  live  many  hours,  and  yet 
no  evidence  of  life  may  be  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  lungs 
(jp.  883,  ante),  Sfdly.  Admitting  that  there  was  proof  of  the  child  having 
Hred  after  its  birth,  whether  there  were  evidence  of  respiration  or  not,  the 
ttnse  of  death  would  have  still  to  be  made  out ;  and  unless  this  be  clearly 
tnced  to  the  wilful  act  of  the  prisoner — ^proofs  ^f  which  are  not  likely  to 
be  derived  from  the  body  of  a  child  whose  lungs  she  has  innocently  inflated 
--«he  must  be  acquitted.  Thus,  then,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
tliis  objection,  on  the  ground  of  inflation,  can  lead  to  any  difficulty  what- 
ever m  practice.  A  male  child,  weighing  upwards  of  twelve  pounds,  died 
during  delivery  in  a  difficult  labour.  It  gave  no  signs  of  life  when  bom, 
uid  there  was  no  pulsation  in  the  cord.  Its  lungs  were  artificially  inflated 
in  the  attempt  to  resuscitate  it.  The  organs  weighed  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-four  grains.  They  were  slightly  crepitant  and  floated  on  water,  but 
gentle  pressure  by  the  fingers  caused  them  to  sink.  It  was  clear  that  the 
increased  weight  depended  on  their  great  size,  and  not  on  any  change 
pmdnced  by  respiration.  They  contained  but  a  small  quantity  of  air,  which 
(nu  easily  expelled  by  pressure.  In  another  case  the  child  was  bom  dead, 
rhe  body  was  well  developed,  and  the  lungs  weighed  748  g^ins.  These 
organs  were  inflated  as  they  were  lying  in  the  chest.  On  moderate  com- 
pression, when  divided,  they  immediately  sank  in  water. 

2.  We  will  now  take  the  converse  objection.  A  child  may  live  and 
ireathe,  and  its  lungs  weigh  much  under  the  average  of  respired  lungs, 
^^.  about  seven  hundred  grains.  In  a  case  like  this,  unless  the  air  resist 
sxpnlsion  by  compression,  a  converse  mistake  might  be  made,  and  we 
ibonld  pronounce  a  child  that  had  really  breathed  and  survived  birth  io 
lave  been  still-bom  and  to  have  had  its  lungs  artificially  inflated.  This 
night  happen  in  numerous  cases  of  imperfect  respiration  after  birth,  did 
i^e  not  know  that  the  sinking  of  the  lungs,  whether  containing  air  or  not, 
uid  whether  this  air  be  expelled  by  compression  or  not,  does  not  necessarily 
irove  that  a  child  was  bom  dead.  It  can  only  show,  under  the  most 
avourable  circumstances,  that  it  has  either  not  breathed  or  breathed  but 
mperfectly.  The  sinking  of  the  lungs  may  take  place  in  a  child  which  has 
nrvived  Inrth  and  has  really  been  murdered ;  but  in  such  a  case  there  may 
e  no  proofs  of  life  ;  and  therefore  a  person  guilty  of  a  crime  would  be 
ischarged  for  want  of  sufficient  medical  evidence  to  convict.  This,  how- 
rer,  could  not  justify  the  entire  abandonment  of  medical  evidence  in  all 
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sucli  cases.  The  objection,  therefore,  on  the  gronnd  of  artificial  inflation  is 
more  speculative  than  real.  Admitting  that  there  is  no  positive  criterion 
to  distinguish  this  condition  from  respiration  in  any  degree,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  a  case  in  which  the  objection  could  be  sustained;  and,  if* 
sustained,  it  never  could  lead  to  the  inculpation  of  the  innocent. 

Improper  objections  to  the  hydrostatic  test.  Summary. — ^Medical  practi- 
tioners have  differed  much  at  d^erent  times  in  their  ideas  of  what  the  hydro- 
static test  was  fitted  to  prove.  The  author  thought  that  the  hydrostatic  test 
is  no  more  capable  of  showing  whether  a  child  has  been  horn  alive  or  deai 
than  it  is  of  proving  whether  it  has  been  murdered  or  has  died  from 
natural  causes.  The  majority  of  those  who  have  made  experiments  on  this 
subject  have  only  shown  by  the  use  of  this  and  other  tests,  whether  or  not 
a  child  has  breathed ;  they  merely  serve  to  furnish  in  many  cases  good 
proof  of  life  from  the  state  of  the  lungs  ;  and  it  is  apparent  that  in  no  case 
are  they  susceptible  of  doing  more.  And  even  here  their  utility  is  much 
restricted  by  numerous  counteracting  circumstances.  (See  ^  Edin.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Jour.*  vol.  26,  p.  365). 

If  asked  to  state  in  what  cases  the  pulmonary  tests  are  capable  of  aasisi^ 
ing  a  medical  jurist,  the  answer  appears  to  be :  — 1st.  They  will  clearly  show 
that  a  new-bom  child  has  lived,  when,  during  its  life,  it  has  fuUy  caad  per- 
fectly  breathed.  Cases  of  this  description  form  a  certain  number  of  those 
which  come  before  our  Courts  of  Assize.  To  them  the  most  serious  objee- 
tions  are  not  applicable ;  and  the  few  which  might  be  made  to  the  medical 
inferences  are  not  difficult  to  answer.  2nd.  They  will  allow  a  vritneas  to 
say,  that  the  lungs  must  have  received  air  either  by  breathing  or  by  arti- 
ficial inflation.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  a  child  has  died  soon  after 
birth,  and  where  the  respiratory  changes  are  but  imperfectly  manifested  in 
the  lungs.  They  probably  form  a  large  proportion  of  those  which  fall 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  criminal  law.  It  might  be  considered,  tbit 
the  qualifications  in  the  inference  here  drawn  would  neutralize  its  force; 
but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  there  are  few  instances  of  actaal  and 
deliberate  child-murder  wherein  artificial  inflation  could  become  even  i 
possible  defence  for  an  accused  pei*son.  So  unusual  is  this  kind  of  defence, 
that  among  the  numerous  trials  for  infanticide  which  took  place  in  this 
-country  for  many  years,  the  author  was  not  able  to  meet  with  a  single 
instance  in  which  it  was  alleged  as  an  objection  to  the  medical  evidence 
derived  from  the  buoyancy  of  the  lungs,  that  the  prisoner  had  inflated  them 
in  order  to  resuscitate  her  child.  The  reason  is  obvious :  had  such  a  defence 
been  attempted,  the  whole  of  the  circumstantial  evidence  would  at  once 
have  set  it  aside.  When  in  the  suspected  murder  of  an  adult,  a  medical 
man  swears  that  a  fatal  wound  was  such  that  the  deceased  might  han 
inflicted  it  on  himself,  or  that  the  prisoner  might  have  produced  it,  he  li 
placing  the  jury  in  a  position  very  similar  to  that  in  which  he  places  them 
in  a  case  of  child-murder,  when  he  says  that  the  child  might  have  breathed, 
or  its  lungs  might  have  been  artificiaJly  inflated.  How  would  a  jury  decide 
in  such  a  case  ?  Assuredly,  by  connecting  certain  facts  with  whidi  » 
medical  witness  is  not  concerned,  but  which  may  satisfactorily  supply  tl* 
place  of  what  is  deficient  in  his  evidence.  It  is  for  them  to  conodff 
whether  an  accused  party  was  or  was  not  likely,  under  the  pwticw 
circumstances  of  the  case,  to  have  resorted  to  artificial  inflation.  Ij 
has  been  suggested  that  some  person  might  inflate  the  lungs  of  a  ^ad 
child,  in  order  to  raise  a  charge  of  murder  against  its  mother ;  bat  this 
suggestion  presupposes,  on  the  part  of  a  criminal,  a  knowledge  of  the 
difficulties  of  medical  jurisprudence :  and  such  a  case  is  very  unlikely  to 
present  itself. 

The  hydrostatic  test  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  lightlj  condemned, 
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r  lejected  upon  a  speculative  objection.  Though  a  medical  jurist  cannot 
Iwajs  draw  a  positive  distinction  between  the  effects  of  respiration  and 
liificial  inflation  on  the  Inngs,  still  a  jury  may  be  in  a  situation  to 
iUeve  him  from  this  difficulty.  If  the  pulmonaiy  tests  were  wholly  set 
ude,  the  consequence  would  be  equivalent  to  declaring  that  child-murder 
>ald  never  be  proved  against  an  accused  person,  though  it  appears  we 
lay  Bonietimea  acquire,  by  an  inspection,  as  great  a  certainty  of  respiration 
ttving  been  performed,  and  therefore  of  a  child  having  lived,  as  of  any 
tber  fact  of  a  medico-legal  nature.  But  we  may  put  the  question  in 
b  practical  light.  If  in  the  body  of  a  healthy  full-grown  child,  which  has 
9nt  recently  died,  we  find  the  luugs  filling  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  of  a 
light  red  colour,  spongy,  crepitant  beneath  the  finger,  weighing  at  least  two 
oonces,  and,  when  divided  into  numerous  pieces,  each  piece  floating  on 
water,  even  after  firm  compression — it  is  impossible  in  such  a  case  to 
doubt  that  respiration  has  been  performed. 

Respiraiion  hefore  or  during  birth  ? — It  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
pahnonary  tests  are  fitted  to  prove  only  whether  a  child  has  or  has  not 
ItMd  to   brecUhe.     Neither  the  hydrostatic  nor  any  other  test  can  posi- 
tively show  that  the  body  of  a  child  was  entirely  bom  alive  when  the 
act  of  breathing  was  performed.     As  this  is  a  subject  which  generally 
giTes  rise  to  some  discussion  in  cases  of  child-murder,  a  few  remarks 
are  here  made  on  it.     1st.  Respiration  may  be  performed  while  the  child 
18  in  the  womb,  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes — the  mouth  of  the 
cbild  being  at  the  os  uteri.     This  is  what  is  termed  vdgitiis  uterinus; 
its  occurrence,  although  extremely  rare,  rests  upon  undisputed  authority. 
W.  A  child  may  breathe  while  its  head  is  in  the  vagina,  either  during 
a  presentation  of  the  head  or  of  the  breech.     This  has  been  termed  vagitus 
w^ndUs.    It  is  not  very  uncommon,  and  it  must  be  set  down  as  a  possible 
occmrrence.     3rd.  A  child  may  breathe  while  its  head  is  protruding  from 
the  outlet :  in  this  position  respiration  may  be  as  completely  set  up  in  a  few 
moments  by  its  crying,  as  we  find  it  in  some  children  that  have  actually 
been  bom,  and  have  survived  their  birth  for  several  hours.     This  is  the 
most  usual  form  of  respiration  before  birth.     In  the  vagitus  uterinus  or 
toginalis  the  lungs  receive  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  air ;  in  respiration 
after  protrusion  of  the  head  the  lungs  may  be  sometimes  found  moderately 
wen  filled,  although  never,  perhaps,  possessing  all  the  characteristic  pro- 
perties of  those  which  have  fully  breathed.     The  well-known  occurrence  of 
nspiration  under  either  of  these  three  conditions  strikingly  displays  the 
&Iktcy  of  making  this  process  the  certain  boundary  of  extra-uterine  life 
{ante,  p.  206).     A  child  may  breathe  in  the  uterus  or  vagina,  or  with  its 
head  at  the  outlet,  and  die  before  its  body  is  bom :  the  discovery  of  its 
having  breathed  would  not,  therefore,  be  proof  of  its  having  enjoyed  what 
has  been  termed  '  extra-uterine  life.*     (For  cases  of  this  kind,  see  '  Med. 
Gat'  vol.  38,  p.  394 ;  *  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1850,  p.  231.)     The  death  of  a 
child  which  has  breathed  in  the  womb  or  vagina,  from  natural  causes  before 
its  entire  birth,  is  a  possible  occurrence ;  but  its  death  from  natural  causes 
before  birth,  after  it  has  breathed  by  the  protrusion  of  its  head  from  the 
outlet,  is  an  unusual  event.   All  that  we  can  say  is — it  may  take  place ;  but 
the  death  of  a  child  under  these  circumstances  would  be  the  exception  to  a 
very  general  rule.     Oberkamp,  in  four  successive  deliveries  of  the  same 
woman,  observed  that  the  children  breathed  before  delivery,  but  died  before 
they  were  bom.     A  case  of  this  kind  also  occurred  to  Diemerbroek.     (See 
Meckel,  •  Lehrb.  der  Geidchtl.  Med.'  p.  367 ;  Beck's  '  Med.  Jurispr.'  vol,  1, 
p.  498;  also  'Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joui\'  vol.  26,  p.  374.)     The  cases 
reported  by  Beck,  of  which  there  are  three,  lose  much  of  their  value  from 
the  fact  that  the  lungs  were  not  examined. 
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A  woman  was  delivered  of  a  large  child,  weighing  thirteen  pounds. 
The  forceps  were  required  in  order  to  deliver  the  head.  After  tiie  head 
was  bom,  and  before  the  entire  extrusion  of  the  bodj,  the  child  bretihed 
four  or  five  times.  There  was  then  a  total  cessation  of  respiration,  as  well 
as  of  pulsation  of  the  heart  for  some  time  (apparent  death),  bat  these  were 
restored  by  artificial  inflation  of  the  Inngps,  when  the  child  was  entirelj 
bom.  It  was  alive  when  last  heard  of.  If  we  suppose  that  this  woman 
had  been  privately  delivered  of  an  illegitimate  child,  and  there  had  been  no 
assistance  at  hand,  a  pi'actitioner,  relying  upon  the  act  of  respiration  as  a 
proof  of  live-birth,  might  have  pronounced  such  a  child  to  have  been  born 
living.     (See  *  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1866,  p.  475.) 

Bespiration  a  sign  of  life,  not  of  live^hirth, — It  is  sometimes  assumed  tbak 
if  air  is  discovered  in  the  lungs  of  a  new-bom  child  as  a  result  of  breathingi 
the  child  must  have  been  horn  alive.  The  application  of  the  hydrostatio 
test,  however,  proves  no  more  than  that  the  child  has  breathed.  Yet 
medical  witnesses  frequently  fall  into  the  error  of  assuming  that  tiie 
hydrostatic  test  is  capable  of  proving  '  live-birth.'  Some  medical  jurists  of 
repute  have  sanctioned  this  view,  ignoring  the  fact  that  a  child  may  breathe 
and  die  before  the  entire  birth  of  the  body,  while  the  test  cannot  sbot 
whether  the  act  of  breathing  was  performed  during  birth  or  afterwards. 
Among  others  Casper  expressed  his  opinion  that  if  we  find  air  in  the  loi^ 
of  a  new-bom  child,  such  a  child  must  have  been  bom  alive.  He  says:  L 
During  a  rapid  delivery  those  conditions  are  wanting  which  lead  to  breath- 
ing  in  utero  or  during  birth.  2.  All  cases  of  secret  delivery  are  rapid,  ani 
it  is  in  these  cases  only  that  the  hydrostatic  test  can  be  applied  to  tlie 
lungs,  hence  the  proof  of  breathing  in  a  secretly-born  child  must  be  I^ 
garded  as  breathing  after  and  not  in  or  during  birth.  (*  GerichtL  Med.' 
vol.  1,  p.  710.)  3.  In  foro  the  term  'life'  must  be  reg^arded  as  perfectlj 
synonymous  with  the  term  '  respiration.'  Life  means  respiration  ;  not  to 
have  breathed  is  not  to  have  lived.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  by  the  Prussian  Penal  Code  if  a  mother  kills  her  illegitimate  child 
either  during,  or  immediately  after  its  birth,  the  infanticide  is  an  offence 
short  of  murder ;  and  Casper  adds,  that  only  that  life  of  a  new-bom  child 
which  is  dependent  upon  respiration,  independent,  and  unconnected  with 
the  mother,  can  he2)roved — every  other  life  is  only  hypothetical.  (Op.  Cit 
vol.  3,  p.  33.) 

There  may  be  cases  in  which  the  signs  of  full  respiration  would  jnsisff 
an  opinion  of  live-birth ;  but  the  dictum  of  Casper  is  quite  inadmissible. 
The  floating  of  the  lungs  in  water  is  not  a  proof  that  they  did  not  reoeire 
air  before  or  during  birth,  and  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  all  cases  of  secret 
delivery  are  necessarily  rapid  cases — so  rapid  that  the  child  has  no  time  to 
breathe  during  birth. 

The  hydrostatic  test  can  only  enable  a  medical  jurist  to  say  that  a  child 
has  breathed.  With  this  reservation  the  admission  that  a  child  may  breathe 
before  its  body  is  entirely  bom,  does  not  constitute  a  valid  objection  to  its 
employment.  But  Archbold  says,  *  Very  little  confidence  is  placed  in  thii 
test  as  to  the  lungs  floating,  particularly  if  the  child  were  dead  any  length 
of  time  before  the  experiment  was  made'  (*Crim.  Pleading,'  p.  367): 
Mathews  speaks  of  the  test  as  being  *  quite  exploded '  (^  Digest,'  p.  251) ; 
and  Jervis  makes  the  same  remark  (*  On  Coroners,'  p.  127).  It  is  obviois 
that  most  members  of  the  law  who  have  treated  this  subject  have  adopted, 
without  sufficient  examination,  the  statements  of  William  Hunten  TUs 
author  observes:  'A  child  will  commonly  breathe  as  soon  as  its  month 
is  bom  or  protruded  fi'om  the  mother;  and  in  that  case  may  lose  it> 
life  before  its  body  be  bom,  especially  when  there  happens  to  be  a  con- 
siderable interval  between  what  we  may  call  the  birth  of  the  child's  head 
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ad  the  protmsion  of  its  bodj.  And  if  tliis  may  happen  where  the  best 
ssistance  is  at  hand,  it  is  still  more  likely  to  happen  when  there  is  none — 
bat  is,  where  the  woman  is  delivered  by  herself.'  (*  On  the  Uncertainiy 
P  the  Signs  of  Mnrder  in  the  case  of  Bastard  Children,'  p.  33.)  Hunter 
ere  exposes  the  iMacj  of  trusting  to  signs  of  respiration  alone,  as  evidjence 
t  a  child  haying  been  horn  alive.  The  truth  of  his  remarks  is,  in  the 
resent  day,  generally  admitted ;  and  if,  among  medico-legal  writers,  we 
ind  some  still  treating  of  respiration  as  a  certain  proof  of  live-birth,  it 
s  from  their  not  having  sufficiently  considered  the  probability  of  a  child 
9reathing  and  dying  before  its  body  is  entirely  extruded. 

It  would  seem  from  cases  to  be  presently  related,  that  the  law  will 
issume — until  the  contrary  appears  from  other  circumstances — that  the 
xcspiration  of  a  child,  if  proved  by  the  best  of  evidence,  was  carried  on  before 
it  was  entirely  bom,  and  not  afterwards.  Let  the  witness,  then,  in  a  case 
cfalleg^  child-murder,  ever  so  clearly  establish  the  fact  of  respiration  and 
therefore  of  life,  at  the  time  the  violence  w^as  used,  this  evidence  is  not 
almys  sufficient.  He  is  asked  whether  he  will  undertake  to  swear  that  the 
diild  had  breathed  after  its  body  was  entirely  in  the  world.  Unless  he  can 
.go  18  far  as  this — ^which,  for  obvious  reasons,  he  can  rarely  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  do — it  will  be  legally  assumed  that,  although  the  child  had 
lieathed,  it  had  come  into  the  world  dead.  It  is  quite  necessary  that 
medical  witnesses  should  know  what  they  are  required  to  prove  on  these 
oocanons ;  and  the  following  cases  will,  perhaps,  serve  to  place  this  matter 
ia  a  stronger  light. 

The  kUling  of  children  which  breathe  during  hirth  not  child^murder. — In 
ibe  case  of  Bex  v.  Poulton,  good  medical  evidence  was  given  to  show  that 
tb  diild  was  living  when  the  violence  was  offered  to  it.  Of  three  medical 
witnesses  who  were  called,  the  first  said : — It  frequently  happens  th^it  a 
child  is  bom  as  i&r  as  the  head  is  concerned,  and  breathes,  but  death 
takes  place  before  the  whole  delivery  is  complete.  My  opinion  in  this 
case  ia,  that  the  child  had  breathed,  but  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to 
ny  that  it  was  wholly  bom  alive.  The  second  said,  that  death  might 
We  occurred  when  the  child  was  partly  bom,  if  no  medical  man  was 
])re8ent  to  assist  in  the  delivery.  The  third  witness  said,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  state  when  the  child  respired;  but  there  is  no  doubt  from  the 
condition  of  the  lungs  when  they  were  examined,  that  the  child  had 
hreathed :  children  may  breathe  during  birth.  (Chitty,  *  Med.  Jur.'  412.) 
The  judge  held  that  this  medical  evidence  was  not  sufficient :  '  something 
more  was  required  than  to  show  that  a  child  had  breathed  in  the  progi^ss 
of  its  birth  ;  it  must  be  proved  that  the  wJwle  body  of  the  child  was  brought 
into  the  world.'  (See  *  Mathews's  Digest,'  Supp.  25  ;  also  Archbold's 
*Crim.  Plead.'  367.)  In  Bex  v.  Siwip^on,  Winchester  March  Ass.  1835), 
Gnmey,  B.,  would  not  allow  the  case  to  proceed  against  a  prisoner, 
so  soon  as  the  medical  witness  stated  that  the  lungs  of  the  child  might 
have  become  distended  by  the  act  of  breathing  during  bii*th.  In  Bex  v. 
Brain  it  was  held  that  the  child  must  be  wholly  in  the  world  in  a  living 
state  to  be  the  subject  of  murder ;  and  in  Bex  v.  Sellis  (Norfolk  Spring 
Cir.  1837),  Coltman,  J.,  held  that,  to  justify  a  conviction  for  child-murder, 
the  jury  must  be  satisfied  that  the  entire  body  of  the  child  was  actually  in 
Ihe  world  in  a  living  state  when  the  violence  was  offered  to  it.  In  relation 
to  a  case  of  infanticide,  tried  at  the  Herts  Lent  Assizes,  1841  (*  Guy's  Hosp. 
Rep.'  1842),  Parke,  B.,  thus  charged  the  grand  jury :  '  With  respect  to  all 
these  cases  (of  infanticide)  there  is  a  degree  of  doubt  whether  the  infant 
bas  been  born  alive.  The  law  requires  that  this  should  be  clearly  proved, 
ind  that  the  whole  body  of  the  child  should  have  come  from  the  body  of 
he  parent.     If  it  should  appear  that  death  was  caused  during  delivery, 
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then  you  will  not  find  a  true  bill.*    In  another  (Beg.  v.  Chrtsiapher,  Dorset 
Lent  Ass.  1845),  Erie,  G.J.,  drew  a  distinction  between  medical  (physio- 
logical) and  legal  life.  The  medical  eyidence  established  that  the  child  had 
breathed.     It  was  found  with  its  head  nearly  severed  from  the  body.    Erie, 
C. J.,  directed  the  jury  that,  before  they  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  they 
must  be  satisfied  that  the  child  was  completely  bom,  that  it  had  an  exist- 
ence distinct  and  independent  from  the  mother,  and  that  it  was  murdered  by 
her.     It  was  possible  the  child  might  have  breathed  without  being  com- 
pletely bom  into  the  world,  and  although  this  might  medically  he  a  lire 
child,  it  was  not  one  legalbj.     In  law,  the  birth  of  the  child  must  be  com- 
plete.    The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner.      ('  Pro  v.  Med.  Jour.'  Ap.  23, 
1845.)     In  another  case   (Beg,  v.  Stevens,  Midland  Circuit,  1853),  the 
body  of  the  child  was  taken  from  a  river:   it  was  found  in  a  pillow- 
case with  a  stone  attached    to  it.      There  were  several    incisions  on 
the  throat,  and  the  navel-string  had  been  torn  away.     The  state  of  the 
lungs  showed  that  the  child  had  breathed,  and  it  was  proved  to  be  the 
child  of  the  prisoner.    The  medical  witness  stated  during  his  examination, 
that  he  had  no  doubt  the  child  was  bom  alive ;  upon  which  the  learned 
judge  reproved  him  for  his  rashness,  and  inquired  whether  the  appearances, 
which  he  had  observed,  enabled  him  to  say  more  than  that  the  child  bid 
breathed.     The  witness  admitted  they  did  not,  and  also  that  the  child 
might  have  breathed  before  it  was  completely  bom.     In  his  summing  up, 
Aiderson,  B.,  remarked  that  '  the  medical  evidence  only  proved  that  the 
child  had  breathed  ;  but  a  child  may  breathe  before  it  is  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  mother,  that  is,  before  it  is  bom,  and  this  child  may  have  died 
before  it  was  bom.'     The  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

In  Reg,  v.  Taylor  (Hereford  Sum.  Ass.  1863),  there  was  evidence  thit 
the  child,  with  the  murder  of  which  the  prisoner  was  charged,  had  been 
heard  to  cry,  and  the  medical  witness  admitted  that  a  child  might  cry 
before  it  was  fully  bom.  The  jury  were  then  directed  to  consider  whether, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  child  was  wholly  bom  alive,  and  if  they  fonnd 
it  was  not  bom  alive,  they  could  not  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  murder  or 
manslaughter.     The  jury  acquitted  her. 

From  these  decisions  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a  medical 
witness  to  depose,  from  the  state  of  the  lungs,  that  the  child  was  alive  at 
or  about  the  time  of  its  birth ;  according  to  the  views  of  our  judges,  it  tf 
necessary  for  him  to  prove  that  the  child  was  bom  alive,  or  that  it  was 
living  after  its  body  had  entirely  come  into  the  world. 

Conclusions. — The  general  conclusions  respecting  the  employment  of 
the  hydrostatic  test,  to  be  drawn  from  the  contents  of  this  chapter,  are— 

1.  That  the  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs  of  a  child  bom  dead  will 
cause  them  to  float  on  water. 

2.  That  while  lying  in  the  chest,  the  foetal  lungs  are  not  easily  inflated, 
and  that  the  difficulty  in  inflating  them  is  great  in  proportion  as  the  child 
is  immature. 

3.  That  lungs  artificially  inflated  while  in  the  chest,  resemble  those 
organs  in  which  respiration  has  been  only  imperfectly  established. 

4.  That  in  cases  of  inflation  of  the  lungs  in  the  chest,  the  air  maybe 
generally  expelled  from  the  divided  portions  of  lung  by  firm  compresaoDt 
60  as  to  cause  them  to  sink. 

5.  That  the  same  result  occurs  with  lungs  in  which  respiration  has  been 
imperfectly  established. 

6.  That  when  lungs  have  undergone  perfect  respiration^  the  air  cannot 
be  expelled  by  compression  of  the  divided  parts,  so  as  to  cause  them 
to  sink. 

7.  That  the  aii^ificial  inflation  of  foetal  lungs  causes  no  alteration  of 
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;  and  as  the  weight  increases  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  respira- 
»  in  healthy  lungs,  with  great  baojancj,  there  should  be  great 
if  the  air  has  been  derived  from  respiration. 

That  while  respiration  increases  the  absolute  weight  of  the  lungs, 
nishes  their  specific  gravity  by  leading  to  the  distension  of  the 
ary  cells  with  air. 

niat  when  the  langs  are  very  heavy,  and  contain  but  little  air,  it 
with  certainty  be  inferred  that  respiration  has  been  established, 
sts,  c(Btens  parihusj  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  lungs 
ktnrally  heavy,  and  that  they  have  been  artificially  inflated. 
That  we  should  base  our  judgment  of  a  child  having  breathed  upon 
reight  and  great  buoyancy  of  the  lungs  combined, — that  the  one 
m  without  the  other  is  open  to  objection,  that  the  air  may  not  have 
trived  from  respiration. 

That  experiments  on  foetal  lungs  artificially  inflated  with  air  after 
1  from  the  chest  have  no  practical  bearing  on  this  inquiry. 
That  the  floating  of  the  lungs  on  water  proves,  cceteris  paribus,  that 
has  breathed  either  at,  during,  or  after  birth :  it  does  not  prove 
ihild  was  bom  alive,  or  that  it  has  died  a  violent  death. 
That  the  sinking  of  the  lung^,  as  a  result  of  the  expulsion  of  air 
lem  by  compression,  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  child  was 
sad.     It  merely  proves  that  the  air  confined  in  them  was  derived 
rem  artificial  inflation,  or  from  imperfect  breathing. 
That  the  hydrostatic  test  is  not  applicable  to  determine  the  fact  of 
ion  or  non-respiration  in  all  cases  of  alleged  child-murder ;  but 
ith  ordinary  precautions,  it  may  be  safely  employed  in  the  majority 
cases. 

That  a  child  may  breathe  before,  during,  or  after  birth,  but  the 
batic  test  will  not  enable  us  to  say,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
)k  of  these  periods  the  act  of  respiration  was  performed. 
That  breathing  is  a  sign  of  life,  and  not  necessarily  of  live-birth. 
That,  according  to  the  present  state  of  the  law,  the  killing  of  a  child 
breathes  during  birth  is  not  murder. 

Hence  medici^  evidence  is  required  to  show  whether  a  child  breathed 
was  entirely  bom,  and  whether  the  act  of  violence  which  caused  its 
vas  applied  to  it  while  so  breathing. 

ise  conclusions  are  here,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  expressed  with 
.     Some  of  them  may  require  qualification ;   but  for  the  circum- 

which  qualify  them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  contents  of  the 

• 

le  reader  will  find  a  good  summary  of  the  mode  of  applying  the 
tatic  test,  as  well  as  of  the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from 
oer  application,  by  Devergie,  in  the  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  for  1872,  2,  p.  169. 
0  a  paper  by  Tardieu,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  2,  pp.  217,  365.) 


II.  a  A 
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CHAPTER   78. 

ON  THE  PROOrS  OF  A  CHILD  HAVING  BEEN  BOBN  ALITE — EVIDENCE  FROM  WARM1 
AND  BIGIDITT  OF  THE  BODY — FROM  RESPIRATION — FROM  AIB  IN  THE  STOMA( 
AND  INTESTINES  —  FROM  MARKS  OF  VIOLENCE  —  EVIDENCE  FROM  NATURJ 
CHANGES  IN  THE  UMBILICAL  VESSELS,  THE  FORAMEN  OVALE,  AND  DUCTUS  ART 
BIOSUS — CLOSURE  OF  THE  FORAMEN  AND  DUCT  BEFOBE  BIBTH. 

The  great  qnestion  on  a  trial  for  child-murder  is,  whether  the  child  hi 
been  bom  alive ;  and  in  order  to  answer  this,  it  is  necessary  to  conBidi 
what  are  the  proofs  of  Itve-birih  which  are  available  to  a  medical  witnei 
in  a  criminal  case. 

Warmth  and  rigidity  of  the  body, — The  body  of  a  new-bom  child  whe; 
discovered  may  be  warm.  This,  however,  could  only  prove,  according 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  body  is  found,  that  the  child  hid 
not  been  long  dead.  The  question  arose  in  the  case  of  Meg.  v.  Fik 
(Dorset  Sum.  Ass.  1869),  the  body  of  the  child  was  rolled  in  a  quilt  and 
placed  in  a  drawer,  and  when  found  the  body  and  legs  were  warm.  The 
medical  witness  inferred  from  this  fact  that  it  vras  bom  alive,  but  he 
admitted  that  a  still-bom  child  would  be  warm  when  bom,  and  therefon 
neutralized  the  statement  previously  made.  In  the  same  case,  the  witoeai 
having  found  cadaveric  rigidity  in  the  muscles  about  seventeen  hours  afta 
death,  stated  his  belief  that  this  was  also  a  proof  of  live-lnrth,  since  ii 
would  not  have  taken  place  if  the  child  had  been  still-bora.  If  the  chiU 
had  died  shortly  before  birth  or  during  birth,  cadaveric  rigidity  would  htff 
equally  taken  place.  These  conditions  of  the  dead  body  simply  prove  thai 
the  child  was  recently  living :  they  do  not  prove  that  it  was  bom  alive. 

Evidence  from  respiration. — As  a  general  rule,  there  will  be  no  po^ 
ceptible  difference  in  the  state  of  the  lungs  whether  the  act  of  breathii^  k 
performed  by  a  child  during  parturition  or  after  it  is  bom,  provided  thai 
its  death  speedily  follows  its  birth.  But  should  we  find  that  this  prooM 
has  been  perfectly  established,  i.e.  that  the  lungs  present  all  those  conditioni 
which  have  been  described  as  characteristic  of  full  and  perfect  breathing; 
there  is  reason  to  presume  that  the  process,  even  if  it  had  commenoed 
during  birth,  must  have  continued  after  the  child  was  entirely  bom.  Thii 
presum])tion  becomes  still  stfonger  when  the  child  is  immature;  foi« 
generally  speaking,  such  children  must  be  bom  and  continue  to  breatht 
for  many  hours  after  birth,  in  order  that  their  lungs  should  present  the 
characters  of  complete  respiration.  The  process  is  seldom  so  establiehed 
before  birth  as  to  give  to  these  organs  a  feeling  of  crepitation  under  pree> 
sure :  the  existence  of  this  character  shoald  therefore  be  sought  for.  A 
witness  who  relied  upon  it  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  respiration  after  birth, 
might  be  asked  whether  it  were  not  possible  for  some  children  to  remain 
so  long  at  the  outlet  with  the  head  protruding,  as  to  render  the  Inngi 
crepitant  from  frequent  respiration  before  entire  birth.  Admitting  the 
possibility  of  this  occurrence,  he  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether 
there  were  any  probable  causes  thus  to  protract  delivery  while  the  head  rf 
the  child  was  in  this  position ;  also,  what  natural  cause  could  have  pro- 
duced its  death  when  its  head  was  protruding,  and  when  respiration  had 
been  so  freely  performed  as  to  give  crepitation  to  the  lungs.  The  preeenoe 
or  absence  of  the  usual  scalp-tumour  might  throw  some  light  upon  the 
case.  If,  when  present,  it  did  not  prove  live-birth,  it  might  indicate  pre- 
tracted  delivery,  and  show  that  the  child  had  been  recently  living.  Casper 
assumed  that  breathing  before  birth  takes  place  only  In  protracted  deliveEf» 
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in  which  the  assistance  of  an  accoucheur  is  required.  In  those  cases  which 
are  likely  to  give  rise  to  criminal  investigations,  he  assumed  that  the  birth 
of  the  child  takes  place  quickly,  and  that  in  rapid  delivery  the  child  does 
not  breathe  until  it  is  entirely  bom  alive.  This  is  an  unfounded  assump- 
tion, and  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts  ascertained  regarding  the  act 
of  respiration  in  new-bom  childiren ;  it  may  be  that  they  may  rarely  die 
from  natural  causes  after  they  have  breathed,  but  that  they  can  breathe 
dming  birth  is  an  indisputable  fact.  Further,  there  is  no  test  known  by 
which  air  received  into  the  lungs  during  birth  can  be  distinguished  from 
that  which  has  entered  these  oi*gans  after  the  child  has  been  bom  alive* 

Air  in  the  stomach  and  intestines, — The  presence  of  gases  in  the  stomach 

ttd  intestines  of  a  new-bom  child,  provided  the  body  is  not  in  a  putrefied 

state,  has  been  considered  by  Breslau  to  indicate  that  the  child  must  have 

been  bom  alive,  and  lived  independently  of  the  mother.     The  greater  the 

.  ({nantity  of  air  or  gas,  and  the  lower  it  is  found  in  the  alimentary  canal, 

the  more  certain  it  is,  according  to  him,  that  the  child  must  have  survived 

ifii  birth.     Liman  considers  h*om  his  observations  that  this  is  a  useful 

adjunct  to  the  hydrostatic  test.     There  is  no  air  or  gas  in  the  stomach  and 

intestines  of  a  new-bom  child  until  after  it  has  breathed ;  and  the  air  is 

sapposed  to  penetrate  these  parts  by  the  act  of  swallowing.     If  this  be  the 

case,  it  can  do  little  more  than  establish  a  presumption  of  live-birth,  for  if 

a  child  can  breathe  before  birth,  it  may  also  swallow  air.     ('Ann.  d'Hyg.' 

1868,  2,  p.  224 ;  Hom's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1868,  p.  1.) 

Evidence  from  marks  of  violence. — If  marks  of  violence,  apparently 
inflicted  about  the  same  time,  are  found  on  different  and  remote  parts  of 
the  body,  and  these  marks  bear  the  characters  of  those  produced  during 
life,  it  is  rendered  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  child  was  in 
the  world  when  they  were  caused.  Marks  of  severe  violence  on  one  part, 
as  the  head  or  breech,  would  not  always  justify  such  a  presumption, 
because  it  might  be  &iirly  objected  that  they  had  been  unintentionally  pro- 
duced by  the  woman  in  her  attempts  at  self-delivery,  and  yet  the  child  not 
have  been  born  alive.  It  would  be  for  a  witness  to  form  an  opinion  from 
the  circumstances  accompanying  the  particular  case,  whether  they  had 
been  thus  occasioned.  A  child,  which  was  said  to  have  been  born  dead, 
was  exhumed  two  days  after  burial  and  eleven  days  after  birth.  It  was 
fall-grown,  not  putrefied,  and  the  skin  was  pale  and  free  from  lividity. 
There  was  a  clean  cut  on  the  right  arm,  dividing  the  membrane  (fascia) 
and  muscles,  as  if  made  by  a  sharp  instrument.  The  edges  were  much 
retracted,  and  the  whole  of  the  wound  was  of  a  florid  red  colour ;  but  there 
was  no  swelling  or  appearance  of  inflammation.  There  was  a  large  vesicle 
(like  the  blister  of  a  bum)  on  the  scrotum,  containing  three  drachms  of  a 
Tellow-coloured  serum.  On  the  right  leg,  the  muscles  were  exposed  for 
nearly  the  whole  length :  the  surface  of  the  wound  was  of  a  deep  scarlet 
colour,  and  the  margin  widely  inflamed.  It  had  the  appearance  as  if  fire 
bad  been  applied  to  the  leg,  although  there  was  no  sign  of  charring.  These 
bets  tended  to  show  that  the  child  was  living  w^n  the  injuries  were 
inflicted ;  while  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  injuries,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible that  they  could  have  arisen  from  any  accident  daring  delivery.  The 
state  of  the  lungs  was  somewhat  remarkable :  the  left  floated  freely  on 
Water,  and  there  was  distinct  crepitation  in  it ;  the  right  sank  in  water, 
no  portion  of  it,  when  divided,  was  observed  to  float.  From  the  buoyant 
and  crepitant  state  of  the  left  lung,  there  was  reason  to  presume  that  if 
i^iration  had  commenced  during  birth,  it  had  continued  afterwards. 
l^iDce,  therefore,  inferred  that  the  child  had  been  bom  alive :  this  infer- 
ence was  corroborated  by  the  appearance  of  the  marks  of  violence.  It  is 
probable  that  the  child  did  not  live  long  after  birth.     The  air  could  not 
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Fig.  166. 


have  been  derived  from  patrefaction  or  artificial  inflatioii :  therefore  th>^ 
only  question  here  was,  whether  the  child  had  breathed  after  its  body 
wholly  in  the  world.      The  facts  above  mentioned  justified  the  inferenc?!^ 
drawn.     From  a  confession  subsequently  made  by  the  mother,  it  appears- ^ 
that  the  child  had  been  bom  alive,  and  had  cried,  but,  owing  to  the  injurii 
infiicted  on  it,  it  did  not  survive  birth  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  hou 
Although  it  is  a  rare  circumstance  that  one  lung  should  become  thus  falL^ 
distended  with  air,  while  the  other  receives  none,  other  cases  of  this  kim^  ^ 
are  on  record.     Ghaussier  met  with  the  left  lung  much  more  distend^^^ 
that  the  right  in  the  bodies  of  childiren  that  had  survived  birth  some  honr-as. 
(Gapuron,  'M6d.  Leg.  des  Accouchemens,' p.  411.)     The  general  opinion 
is,  that  the  right  lung  receives  air  more  readily  than  .the  left,  owing  tx> 
the  larger  size  and  more  direct  course  of  the  right  bronchial  tube. 

Evidence  from  certain  changes  in  the  body. — In  a  child  that  has  been 
bom  alive,  or  has  survived  its  birth  for  a  period  of  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  that  portion  of  the  umbilical  cord  which  is  contiguous  to  ihe 
abdomen  undergoes  certain  changes :  thus  it  dries  and  becomes  slowly 
shrivelled,  and  in  from  three  to  five  days  it  separates  from  the  body  with 
or  without  cicatrization. 

The  annexed  illustration  (fig.  15G)  represents  the  attachment  of  the 

umbilical  cord  or  navel-string  to  the  abdomen 
in  a  new-bom  child,  the  cord  having  been  tied 
after  birth  in  the  usual  way.  The  cord  does 
not  separate  at  the  part  which  is  tied,  but  close 
to  the  abdomen.  It  separates  generally  within 
five  days,  bj  a  process  of  sloughing ;  the  skin 
connectod  with  the  dead  portion  of  cord  pi«- 
senting  a  red  line,  arising  from  capillary  con- 
gestion. During  the  separation  of  the  navel- 
string  the  umbilical  vessels  are  gradually  closed. 
According  to  Billard,  the  obliteration  of  these 
vessels  is  effected  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The 
calibre  diminishes  as  a  result  of  a  concentric 
thickening  of  the  coats,  so  that,  while  the 
vessel  retains  its  apparent  size,  its  cavity  is 
graduaUy  blocked  up.  A  quill  would  represent 
the  form  of  the  vessel  in  the  foetal  state,  and  i 
stem  of  a  tobacco-pipe  in  the  obliterated  state.  It  is  only  by  cutting 
through  the  vessel  that  the  degree  of  obliteration  can  be  determined. 

The  stat«  of  the  umbilical  cord  has  often  furnished  good  evidence  of 
live-birth,  when  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case  were  inadequate  to 
furnish  decisive  proof.  In  the  following  instance  it  might  have  been  sus- 
pected, but  for  the  state  of  the  cord,  that  the  child  had  been  still-bom,  sod 
that  its  lungs  had  been  artificially  inflated.  In  consequence  of  some  sus- 
picion respecting  the  cause  of  death,  the  body  of  a  child  had  been  exhumed 
soon  after  burial.  I^  weighed  nearly  five  pounds,  and  was  eighteen  inches 
long ;  the  opening  for  the  navel  was  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  body.  The 
hair  on  the  scalp  was  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  plentiful ;  the  nai^ 
reached  to  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  There  was  no  mark  of 
violence  about  it.  The  naveUstring  had  separated  by  the  natural  process, 
but  the  skin  around  it  was  not  quite  healed.  The  tendon  of  one  of  the 
muscles  of  the  leg  was  prominent,  and  apparently  contracted  at  the  instep. 
The  left  testicle  alone  had  descended  into  the  scrotum — the  right  was  t0 
in  the  inguinal  canal.  This  rendered  it  probable  that  the  child  had  not 
quite  reached  maturity.  It  was  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  instep  that  the 
body  of  the  child  wa6  identified.    In  the  first  instance  the  body  of  anoUier 


Appearance  of  the  UmbiUoal  Cord  In 
A  New-born  Child. 

a  Its  connection  with  the  i»kin  of  the 
abdomen. 

b  The  point  at  which  the  ligature 
was  attached  after  birth. 

c  The  point  at  which  the  cord  sepa- 
rates firom  the  body. 
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duld  had  been  brought  from  the  same  hnrial-gronnd,  but  rejected,  from 
die  abeenoe  of  this  appearance  of  the  foot.  On  opening  the  chest,  the  lung^ 
wem  observed  to  be  situated  at  the  back  part  and  not  filling  the  cavily. 
rhej  weighed  together  861  grains — the  right  weighing  4H0,  and  the 
eft  431  grains.  The  heart,  thymus  gland,  and  lungs  were  placed  together 
»n  water,  but  they  immediately  sank  to  the  bottom.  The  lungs,  when 
epaittted  from  the  other  organs,  floated,  but  with  a  slight  degree  of 
moyazicy.  Indeed,  this  was  established  by  the  fact  that  they  sank  with  the 
leftrt  and  thymus  attached.  The  Inng^  were  cut  into  twenty-two  pieces ; 
hree  pieces  from  the  apex  sank ;  the  remaining  nineteen  pieces  floated, 
nd  they  were  not  made  to  sink  by  pressure.  The  foramen  ovale  was  but 
lightly  open  and  contracted,  as  well  as  the  ductus  arteriosus  to  about  one- 
lalf  of  the  foetal  diameter.  The  bladder  was  perfectly  empty — the  intes- 
ines  contained  only  mucus.  The  conclusions  at  the  inquest  were — 1.  That 
he  child  had  been  bom  alive,  and  had  lived  certainly  not  less  than  three 
lays,  and  probably  longer.  2.  That  respiration  during  that  time  had  been 
jut  imperfectly  established.  3.  That  in  all  probability  the  child  had  died 
Bk  natural  death.  The  conclusions  were  well  warranted  by  the  facts.  Ex- 
peiiments  on  the  lungs  were  here  not  necessary,  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
nmhQical  cord.  It  was  subsequently  proved  that  the  child  had  lived  eight 
days  after  birth. 

The  changes  in  the  umbilical  cord,  when  found — especially  its  separation 
sod  cicatrization — prove  that  a  child  has  survived  its  birth,  whatever  may 
be  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  lungs ;  but  the  difficulty  is,  that  they 
leqnrre  some  days  for  their  production,  and  in  practice  it  is  necessary  to 
procare  some  sign  of  survivorship  of  only  Vkfew  minutes,  or  at  furthest  of 
ft/ew  hours.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle  in  a 
new-bom  child  :  such  a  condition  of  the  skin  can  rarely  be  found  in  cases 
of  infanticide.  The  absence  of  meconium  from  the  intestines,  and  of  urine 
from  the  bladder,  are  not  proofs  of  live-birth,  for  the^e  may  be  discharged 
during  birth,  and  yet  the  child  not  be  bom  alive. 

State  of  the  shin, — In  the  greater  number  of  new-bom  children,  the  skin 
bas  a  dark-red  colour,  probably  owing  to  the  first  effect  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  it.  Within  an  hour  it  begins  to  get  of  a  lighter  red,  and  so  it  remains 
for  one  or  two  days.  According  to  Elsasser,  it  becomes  again  darker  about 
the  end  of  the  second  or  on  the  third  day,  and  is  then  of  a  brownish-red 
colonr.  This  lasts  for  .three  or  four  days,  unless  a  yellowness  appears  from 
jaundice.  It  is  then  more  or  less  yellow.  It  is  about  the  sixth  or  seventh 
day  that  the  skin  acquires  a  reddish-white  colonr,  such  as  it  afterwards 
retains.     (Henke's  •  Zeitschr.  der  S.  A.'  1849,  2,  p.  223.) 

Evidence  from  changes  in  the  heart  and  foetal  vessels.  Docimasia  circula- 
Honis. — ^It  has  been  supposed  that  the  state  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  ductus 
Tenosns,  and  foramen  ovale  would  aid  a  medical  jurist  in  forming  an  opinion 
whether  a  child  had  survived  its  birth.  In  general,  as  a  result  of  the 
establishment  of  respiration,  it  is  found  that  the  communication  between 
the  auricles  of  the  heart  by  the  foramen  ovale  becomes  closed ;  and  that 
the  two  vessels,  after  gradually  contracting,  become  obliterated,  or  are  con- 
verted into  fibrous  cords.  Whatever  may  be  the  conclusions  from  experi- 
i&entB  on  the  lungs,  it  has  been  contended  that  the  closure  of  the  foramen 
tnd  of  these  vessels  would  infallibly  indicate  that  a  child  had  breathed. 
This  inference,  however,  has  been  too  hastily  drawn.  Researches  have 
Aown,  however,  that  there  are  some  serious  objections  to  any  conclusions 
liased  on  the  state  of  these  foetal  vessels ;  their  closure,  as  a  natural  process, 
always  takes  place  slowly,  and  sometimes  is  not  completed  until  many 
years  after  birth.  Thus,  then,  in  the  generality  of  cases  of  infanticide,  in 
which  necessarily  the  child  survives  but  for  a  short  peiiod,  no  evidence  of 
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the  fact  will  be  proonrable  from  an  examiiiAtioti  of  the  heart  and  fceU 
Teesela. 

Duetiu  artariosut  (Arterial  dttet). — The  ductus  arterioBiu  is  a  TMel 
abont  half  an  inch  long,  which  in  the  fcetns  forms  a  direct  commnnicition 
between  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  and  the  aorta ;  it  conreji  the 
n.  in,  larger  proportion  of  the  blood  from  the  heart  to 

the  aorta  without  poasing  through  the  \angt.  So 
Boon  aa  reapintion  is  eatablished,  its  f  anctioD  a  it 
an  end,  and  it  then  begins  to  close.  In  the  u- 
nezed  illnatration,  fig.  157,  the  sitn^on  and 
direction  o£  this  ^ort  vessel  are  seen :  a  is  the 
aorta;  p  is  the  pulmonary  artery  issning  from  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  and  d  is  the  art«nal 
dnct,  joining  obliqnely  to  the  under  portion  of  the 
aorta  at  the  tenninatioti  of  the  ai-ch.  In  figs. 
158  and  159  the  different  parts  of  the  fcetal  heart 
are  seen  in  outline — in  fig.  158  as  they  appor 
before,  and  in  fig.  159  as  they  appear  after  pe^ 
feet  respiration  :  1,  the  aorta  :  2,  the  pnlmoiuy 
■  ««««. or ju«oi»7>  artery:    3  3,  the  right  and  left  branches  of  th( 

pulmonary  artery  going  to  the  right  and  left  lungs :  i,  the  dnctas  arterioan^ 
short  and  wide  in  fig.  158,  and  in  fig.  159  contracted  at  the  end  when  it 


joins  the  nnder  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Bemt,  who  has  made  niBf 
observations  on  this  sabject,  drew  the  following  conclnsions  respecting  tht 
period  required  for  the  closure  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  in  children  wbidi 
liAve  been  bom  alive  and  have  lived  after  birth: — 1.  If  a  child  has  liW 
only  a  few  $eeondt,  the  aortal  end  of  the  dnct  appears  contracted,  sad  th> 
vessel,  instead  of  being  cylindrical  throughout,  acquires  the  form  of  > 
truncated  cone.  2.  If  a  <jiild  has  lived  for  teearal  hours,  or  a  vAob  it- 
the  duct  becomes  again  cylindrical,  although  shortened  and  contracted  ii 
diameter.  Its  size  is  abont  equal  to  a  gfx)ee.qnill ;  it  is,  therefore,  nsct 
smaller  than  it«  root,  and  about  as  large  as  mther  of  the  two  brancbo  <■ 
the  pulmonary  arterv,  which  hare  in  the  meantime  become  increased  n 
size.  3.  If  a  child  has  lived  for  teeeral  dayi  or  a  whole  viedc,  the  dnd 
contracts  to  the  diameter  of  a  few  lines, — about  equal  to  a  crow~quill,  ^■3' 
the  two  branches  of  the  pulmonaiy  arteries  are  equal  in  size  to  a  goM- 
<inilL  4.  The  dact  is  found  perfectly  dosed  and  qait«  imperrions  >t  > 
mnch  later  period,  i.e.  after  the  lap«e  of  an  uncertain  number  of  weeks  * 
even  months.  The  annexed  engravings  (figs.  160,  161,  and  162)  will  tern 
to  illnstratfl  the  views  of  Bemt     Fig.  160  represents  the  condition  oi  tin 
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ei  before  respiration,  and  (as  the  author  freqaentlj  had  occasion  to 
serve)  after  respiration  has  been  established,  and  the  child  has  died  soon 
or  birth.  Fig.  160  shows  the  state  of  the  dnct  in  a  still-bom  child,  and  in 
shild  which  has  breathed  imperfectly.  Fig.  161  shows  its  contraction  after 
ifect  breathing,  and  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  (3  3). 
g.  162  represents  the  closure  and  obliteration  of  the  duct  in  advanced 


Fig.  160. 


Flg.161. 


Fig.  162, 


The  heart,  with  arterUl  duct  open  and  contracted. 

fe.  The  figures  of  reference  are  the  same  as  in  figs.  158,  159 ;  but  in 
Idition  to  these,  the  following  references  may  be  pointed  out: — 5,  the 
iaation  of  the  right  auricle ;  6,  the  superior  vena  cava ;  and  7,  the  inferior 
'Oa  cava.  Among  the  exceptional  conditions,  Bemt  remarks  that  the 
>iitraction  may  be  first  observed  at  the  cardiac  instead  of  the  aortal  end. 
1  one  instance  of  a  still-born  child  that  was  resuscitated  and  breathed 
iebly  for  a  short  time,  and  in  which  the  thymus  gland  was  absent,  the 
act  was  of  the  size  of  a  crow-quill,  as  in  children  which  have  lived  several 
^J8.  He  also  states,  on  the  authority  of  Schallgriiber,  that  the  duct  is 
metimes  entirely  absent.  ('Das  Yerfahren  bei  der  gerichtlich-medi- 
Q.  Ansmit.  zweifelhafter  Todesarten  der  Neng^bomen,'  von  Joseph  Bemt, 
67,  Wien,  1826  :  also,  '  Systemat.  Handbuch  dergerichtl.  Arzneik.'  s.  275, 
iei),  1834.) 

The  observations  of  Bemt  show  that  the  natural  closure  of  the  duct  is 
comparatively  slow  process  ;  but  his  conclusions  are  open  to  many  more 
^eptions  than  those  which  he  admits.  Neither  in  his  works,  nor  in  those 
other  authorities  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  is  any  case  recorded  which 
>ws  that  the  duct  can  become  quite  impervious  from  natural  causes  in  a 
Id  which  has  survived  its  birth  only  a  few  hours. 

Although  the  closure  may  take  place  as  a  result  of  the  establishment 
respiration,  the  time  of  its  closure  after  birth  is  so  uncertain  as  to 
ider  any  evidence  derivable  from  the  non-closure  altogether  fallacious. 
e  author  examined  the  bodies  of  several  children  that  had  survived 
th  for  some  hours,  and  was  not  able  to  discover  any  perceptible 
aration  in  the  diameter  of  the  duct  either  at  its  aortal  or  cardiac  end. 

other  cases  partial  contraction  has  been  apparent.  As  the  closure 
)ends  on  a  diversion  of  blood  through  the  longs,  so  it  follows  that,  when 
piration  is  feeble  or  imperfect,  the  duct  will  be  found  either  of  its  natural 
;ency,  or,  if  closed,  the  closure  must  be  regarded  as  an  abnormal  devia- 
n.  In  the  case  of  a  child  that  died  at  the  age  of  ten  weeks,  the  ductus 
eriosus  was  found  to  be  freely  open.  ('  Med.  Graz.'  vol.  40,  p.  994.) 
evers  has  shown  that  there  are  numerous  abnormal  conditions  which 
y  give  rise  to  non-occlusion  of  the  duct.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  190 ; 
i  voL  38,  p.  961 ;  see  also  Orfila,  *  Med.  Leg.'  1848,  212.)     From  the 
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facts  collected  by  Ghevers,  it  appears  that  the  dnct  is  liable  to  become 
contracted  and  eyen  obliterated  before  birth,  and  before  the  child  has 
actually  breathed.    In  these  cases  there  has  been,  in  general,  some  abnormal 
condition  of  the  heart  or  its  vessels  ;  but  this,  even  if  it  existed,  might  be 
overlooked  in  a  hasty  examination  :  hence  the  contracted  or  closed  condi- 
tion of  the  duct  cannot  be  taken  as  an  absolute  proof  that  a  child  has  been 
bom  alive  or  survived  its  birth.     In  1847,  Ghevers  laid  before  the  London^ 
Pathological  Society  the  case  of  a  child  bom  between  the  seventh  an<^ 
eighth  months,  in  which  this  vessel  was  almost  closed,  being  scarcely  one^ 
twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  capable  of  admitting  only  the  shank  c^^ 
a  large  pin.    The  tissues  of  the  duct  had  altogether  an  appearance  of  havis^ 
undergone  a  gradual  process  of  contraction ;  and  its  state  proved  that  itv 
closure  had  commenced  previously  to  birth.     In  fact,  the  child  surnT«/ 
otAj  fifteen  minutes  ;  while,  according  to  Bemt's  rule,  the  medical  inference 
might  have  been  that  this  child  had  lived  a  week.     In  this  case  the  heart 
and  lungs  were  in  their  normal  or  natural  state.     ('Med.  Graz.'  vol.  89, 
p.  205.)     On  the  other  hand,  the  open  or  pervious  condition  of  the  duet 
is  consistent  with  the  child  having  breathed  after  birth;   it  sometimes 
remains  pervious  for  many  years.     Peacock   met  with  an  instance  in  % 
man,  mt.  30,  in  whose  body  the  duct  was  found  pervious,  and  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  give  passage  to  a  writing-quill.     ('Med.  Times  and  Gm.' 
Nov.  1861 ;  also  a  case  by  Fagge,  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1873,  p.  23.) 

The  medical  evidence  derivable  from  the  condition  of  the  ductal 
arteriosus  in  a  new-bom  child  was  submitted  to  a  rigorous  examination  in 
the  case  of  Frith  (Ayr  Girc.  Gourt  of  Just.  Oct.  1846.)  The  body  of  % 
child  was  found  in  a  bag  which  had  been  buried  in  the  sands  on  the  sei- 
shore  at  Ayr,  a  little  above  highwater-mark,  with  such  marks  of  violence 
about  it  as  left  no  doubt  that  it  must  have  been  deliberately  and  inten- 
tionally destroyed.  Independently  of  severe  injuries  to  the  throat  extemaUj, 
the  mouth  and  throat  internally  were  found  to  be  so  closely  stuffed  iritli 
tow  and  other  substances  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in  removing  them. 
The  body  when  found  was  much  decomposed ;  the  brain  was  pulpy,  and 
the  cuticle,  as  well  as  the  bones  of  the  skull,  were  easily  separated.  The 
weight  of  the  body  was  seven  pounds,  and  the  child  had  the  characters 
of  maturity.  The  prisoner  had,  beyond  doubt,  been  delivered  of  a  (AiW 
about  three  weeks  previously  to  the  discovery  of  this  body.  It  wts 
alleged  that  this  was  her  child,  and  she  was  put  on  her  trial  for  the  murder. 
The  material  question  in  the  case  was  one  of  identity,  depending  on  two 
sets  of  facts — ordinary  and  medical.  The  bag  in  which  the  body  wi« 
found  was  part  of  the  covering  of  a  cushion  belonging  to  the  mother  and 
grandmother  of  the  child.  This  evidence  so  connected  the  prisoner  witk 
the  dead  body,  that  the  medical  facts  raised  in  the  defence  became  onlj  of 
secondary  importance.  The  following  appearances  were  met  with : — ^The 
heart  and  lungs  weighed  one  ounce ;  the  latter  organs  were  collapsed ;  fta 
right  lung  was  considerably  decomposed,  and  sank  when  placed  on  water; 
the  left  was  of  a  i-ed  colour,  firm  in  texture  and  floated  on  the  surface  when 
immersed  in  a  vessel  filled  with  water ;  but  on  pressure  there  was  Tit> 
crepitation.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  was  filled  with  coagulated  hlood, 
the  foramen  ovale  being  partly  open,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  imperTioB«> 
The  liver  was  large  and  of  a  leaden  hue,  the  ductus  venosus  afanoit 
obliterated,  and  meconium  was  found  in  abundance  in  the  lower  bowds. 
The  medical  men  were  of  opinion,  from  the  perfect  conformation  of  ^ 
child's  body  and  the  above-mentioned  appearances,  that  it  bad  been  b)in 
alive.  The  circumstantial  evidence  established  that  not  more  than  jft^ 
hours  could  have  elapsed  from  the  birth  of  the  child  to  the  time  at  wfiA 
its  body  was  buried  in  the  spot  where  it  was  subsequently  found ;  and  thati 
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imilftmg  it  to  have  been  bom  aliye,  there  was  the  stroDgest  reason  to 
fdieYe  it  did  not  survive  its  birth  more  than  ten  mintUes.  The  results  of 
cperiments  on  the  Inngs  were  not  alone  sufficient  to  show  that  the  child 
id  been  bom  alive.  The  organs  were  light,  and  not  crepitant;  the 
Iffat  Inng  was  decomposed,  and  yet  it  sank  in  water,  whUe  the  left  was 
m,  and  floated.  The  defect  in  this  part  of  the  medical  evidence  was, 
iwever,  removed  by  the  evidence  of  a  man  lodging  in  the  prisoner's 
rase,  who  deposed  that  he  distinctly  heard  the  child  cry.  He  slept  in  the 
me  room  with  the  prisoner  on  the  morning  on  which  she  was  delivered. 
nder  these  circumstances,  the  defence  taken  up  was,  that,  considering 
e  state  in  which  the  ductus  arteriosus  was  found,  this  could  not  have 
len  the  child  of  the  prisoner,  because,  if  destroyed  after  being  bom  alive, 
must  clearly  have  been  destroyed  immediately  after  birth.  In  that  case 
e  ductus  arteriosus  could  not  have  been  found  impervious — ergo,  the 
>dy  found  was  not  the  body  of  the  prisoner's  child.  It  was  contended 
laty  according  to  all  previous  experience,  the  duct,  except  as  a  result  of 
ngenital  disease,  could  not  be  found  impervious  in  a  child  which  had 
msed  to  live  within  a  few  mintUes,  or  even  a  few  hours,  after  birth.  One 
ledical  witness  for  the  prosecution  admitted  that  it  required  some  days  or 
wks  for  the  duct  to  become  impervious :  but  a  case  was  reported  by  Beck 
1  which  it  had  closed  within  a  day.  Another  stated  that  it  is  generally  a 
ontideiable  time  before  the  duct  becomes  closed.  Medical  evidence  was 
liven  in  defence,  to  the  effect  that  the  earliest  case  of  closure  was  twenty- 
oor  hours ;  and  from  the  state  of  the  duct  in  this  case,  the  witness  con- 
idered  that  the  child  must  have  survived  for  one  day  at  least,  or  not  much 
m.  Another  witness  stated  that  the  discovery  of  the  closure  in  a  body 
ronld  lead  him  to  infer  that  the  child  had  survived  three  or  four  days. 
^ooofding  to  this  evidence  the  body  produced  could  not  have  been  that  of 
ihe  prisoner's  child.  The  jury,  however,  found  that  the  child  had  been  bom 
Jive,  but  that  murder  had  not  been  proven.  ('Med.  Graz.'  vol.  38,  p.  897 ; 
Edin.  Month.  Jour.' Nov.  1846,  p.  385.) 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial  that  circumstances  quite 
(respective  of  medical  testimony  proved  that  this  child  had  been  bom  alive, 
bat  it  was  the  child  of  the  prisoner,  and  that  it  could  have  survived  its 
irth  only  a  few  minutes.  The  medical  evidence  left  it  undoubted  that  the 
hild  had  been  destroyed  by  violence.  The  facts  that  the  mouth  and  throat 
^ere  firmly  packed  with  tow,  and  that  there  had  been  copious  effusions  of 
lood  in  the  seats  of  violence,  admitted  of  no  other  explaimtion.  To  what, 
ien,  was  the  early  closure  of  the  duct  in  this  case  to  be  referred  P  There 
''  no  instance  on  record  of  the  arterial  duct  becoming  impervious  within  a 
sriod  of  five  or  six  hours  (in  this  case  only  as  many  minutes  could  have 
apsed)  after  birth.  Its  closure  is  naturally  the  result  of  free  and  perfect 
reathing  in  a  healthy  child :  but  the  state  of  the  lungs  in  this  instance 
lowed  that  respiration  had  neither  been  full  nor  complete.  It  is  probable, 
lerefore,  that  the  case  was  similar  to  that  described  by  Chevers,  and  that 
ere  was  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  duct.  Either  this  mast  be  assumed, 
the  closure  must  have  depended  on  other  causes  than  perfect  respiiation : 
it  experience  shows,  as  a  geneial  rule,  that  it  proceeds  pari  passu  with 
is  process. 

Admitting  that  this  abnormal  state  of  the  duct,  i.e.  its  closure  previous 
birth,  is  in  general  accompanied  by  malformation  cither  of  the  heart  or 
the  great  vessels  connected  with  it,  yet  Chevers'  case,  already  related, 
oves  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  accompaniment.  Hence,  the 
bter  rule  will  be  to  place  no  confidence  on  a  contracted  condition  of  this 
ct  as  evidence  either  of  live-birth  or  of  the  time  during  which  the  child 
I  lived.     It  can  only  have  any  importance  as  evidence  when  the  death  of 
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a  child  speedily  foUowB  its  birUi ;  and  these  are  prectselj  die  cases  in  Whi£h 
a  fallacy  is  likely  to  arise,  for  the  contraction  or  closnre  may  be  really  txm- 
genital,  and  yet  pronounced  normal.  If  a  child  has  lived  for  a  penod  of  , 
two  or  three  days  (the  time  at  which  the  duct  naturally  becomes  contracted^ 
or  closed),  then  evidence  of  live-birth  from  its  condition  may  not  be  neces^ 
sary ;  the  fact  of  snrvivorahip  may  be  saf&ciently  apparent  from  otbe^ 
circQiufitancea.  Hence,  this  species  of  evidence  is  liable  to  prove  fallacioi^j 
in  the  only  instance  in  which  it  is  required,  and  the  case  of  Frith  (p.  36C7^ 
shows  the  dan^rouB  nncertainty  which  mnst  attend  medical  evideaos 
based  on  the  closed  condition  of  the  dnct. 

Duclut,  or  eanalit  venonu. — This  is  a  branch  of  the  umbilical  vein  whieb 
goes  directly  to  the  inferior  vena  cava :  there  is  no  known  instance  of 
the  obliteration  of  this  vessel  previous  to  birth.  When  respiration  is  fnllj 
established,  it  collapses,  and  becomes  slowly  converted,  in  a  variaUe  period 
of  time,  into  a  ligamentous  cord  or  band,  which  is  quite  imperviona 
There  is  no  doabt  uiat  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  stated  to  have  becama 
obliterated  in  children  that  could  have  survived  birth  only  a  few  minntai 
<ir  hoars,  the  mere  collapse  of  the  coats  has  been  mistaken  for  an  obUten- 
tion  of  the  canal.  It  is  probably  not  nntil  the  second  or  third  day  afUi 
birth  that  its  closure  begins,  although  nothing  certain  is  known  respecting 
the  period  at  which  it  is  completed.  The  condition  of  this  vessel,  thdfr 
fore,  can  throw  no  light  i;pon  those  cases  of  live-birth  iu  which  evideocenf 
the  fact  is  most  uif^utly  demanded. 

Foramen  ovale. — This  is  a  large  oval  opening  placed  at  tlie  lowersad 
back  part  of  the  partition  between  the  right  and  left  aaiiclee  of  the  hesit 
It  is  considered  to  attain  its  greatest  siee  at  about  the  sixth  month.  Itii 
represented  in  the  following  iUnstrations  open  aod  dosed.  Fig.  16^^ 
cavity  of  the  right  anricle  laid  open ;  B,  aitaatioa  of  the  right  ventricle;  A 


Tbe  bwt  or  tiM  child,  abovliic  tb«  b 
oi*lt  uHTlj  clDwd  t^  tu  itlnitr  m- 
brue  after  naplntloa, 
(Bock,  •  Geilclitl.  Bfctloaeo  dM  UoUEliUcbto  mtpwi.') 

the  right  auricle ;  h,  the  partition  between  the  right  and  left  annaCi 
e,  the  foramen  ovale  or  opening  between  the  two  auricles,  partly  closed  1? 
the  valve  d.  In  fig.  164  it  will  be  observed  that  the  valv-nlar  memtsu* 
d  almost  entirely  closes  the  aperture ;  e,  opening  into  the  right  Tentaritk; 
/,  opening  of  the  superior  veua  cava  into  the  upper  part  of  the  rif^* 
auricle ;  g,  opening  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  into  the  lower  part  of  w 
same  auricle ;  I,  the  superior  vena  cava ;  2,  the  inferior  vena  cava ;  3  3,  tU 
two  right  pulmonary  veins ;  4,  trunk  of  the  pnlinonaiy  art«iy ,  with  its  t*D 
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;  5  the  right,  and  6  the  left,  pcdmonary  artery;  7,  the  arterial 
net;  8,  the  aorta. 

At  an  earlj  period  of  foetal  life,  there  is  no  valve  to  the  foramen  ovale. 
boot  the  twelfth  week  the  valve  rises  npon  the  left  side  of  the  entrance 

the  vein,  which  thns  comes  to  open  into  the  right  anricle.  The  separa* 
m  of  the  two  auricles  is  at  the  same  time  rendered  more  complete  by  the 
■dnal  advance  of  the  valve  over  the  foramen  ovale,  bnt  the  passage  never- 
eleis  continues  open  until  after  birth.  Another  valvular  fold  is  formed 
i  the  right  of  the  opening  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  between  it  and  the 
perior  vena  cava.  This  is  called  the  Eustachian  valve ;  it  is  represented 
'  the  letter  d  in  the  engravings. 

As  a  general  rule,  this  valvular  opening  between  the  right  and  left  sides 

the  heart,  exists  during  foetal  life,  and  becomes  gradaally  closed  after 
B  establishment  of  respiration.  It  is,  however,  often  found  open  in 
ildren  that  have  survived  birth  several  hoars;  and  the  period  of  its 
mare  is  as  variable  as  in  the  case  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  Hence,  it  is 
i  capable  of  supplying  with  certainty  evidence  of  live-birth,  in  those 
itances  in  which  this  evidence  is  most  required.  According  to  Billard, 
e  foramen  becomes  closed  between  the  second  and  third  days ;  but  there 
e  numerous  cases  in  which  it  is  found  not  closed  at  much  later  periods 
ter  birth.     Handyside  states  that  it  is  more  or  less  open  in  one  case  out 

eight.  In  1838  two  subjects  were  examined  at  Ouy's  Hospital,  one  aged 
tjj  the  other  eleven  years,  and  in  both  the  foramen  was  found  open. 
bere  is,  however,  another  serious  source  of  &illacy,  which  must  be  taken 
to  oonsideratibn — the  closure  of  the  foramen  ovale  has  been  known  to 
xmr  as  an  abnormal  condition  previously  to  birth  and  the  performance  of 
spiration.  One  case  is  mentioned  by  Gapuron  ('  M6d.  Leg.  des  Accouche- 
lens,*  p.  337),  and  another  is  reported  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  38,  p.  1076). 
i^her  instances  of  this  abnormal  condition  are  adverted  to  by  Ghevers 
'  Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  38,  p.  967)  ;  and  it  appears  that  in  these  the  arterial  duct 
smained  open,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  circulation  of  blood  not  only  before 
at  subsequently  to  respiration.  The  children  rarely  survive  birth  longer 
lan  from  twenty  to  thirty  hours.  Ghevers  observes : — *  Gases  of  this 
escription  are  of  great  importance  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  as  they 
illy  disprove  the  opinion  maintained  by  many  anatomists,  that  obliteration 
f  the  foramen  ovale  must  be  received  as  certain  evidence  that  respiration 
as  been  established.  It  is  assuredly  impossible  to  deny  that  in  the  heart 
t  a  child  which  has  died  within  the  uterus,  and  has  been  expelled  in  a 
atrid  condition,  the  foramen  ovale  may  be  found  completely  and  per- 
umently  closed.  In  such  cases  as  these  it  would,  however,  probably  be 
ways  possible  to  determine,  by  an  examination  of  the  heart  and  its 
ppendages,  that  the  closure  of  the  foramen  had  occurred  at  some  period 
itecedent  to  birth.'  Still  it  would  be  unsafe  in  practice  to  rely  upon  the 
osure  of  this  aperture  as  a  proof  of  live-birth,  in  the  absence  of  other  good 
^dence  :  and  in  no  instance  can  its  patency  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  a 
lild  has  come  into  the  world  dead.  Kidd  met  with  the  case  of  a  new-bom 
nld,  in  which  a  thick  layer  of  lymph  had  been  deposited  across  the 
)erture,  so  as  nearly  to  block  it  up,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  was  com- 
etely  closed :  the  child  conld  not  have  survived  its  birth  more  than  a  few 
Jars.  (*  Assoc.  Jour.'  Feb.  4,  1853,  p.  104.)  This  deposit  of  lymph  is  a 
mdition  not  usually  found.  Peacock  considered  that  the  foramen  is  closed 
f  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  which  the  valve  is  constituted. 
1  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  patency  or  closure  of  this 
[)erture  possesses  no  longer  any  importance.  ('  Assoc.  Jour.'  Feb.  25, 1853, 
.  177.) 

As  a  general  rule,  these  peculiar  parts  of  the  foetal  circulation  .are  rarely 
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obliterated  by  a  normal  process  before  tbe  eigbth  or  tenth  daj  after  birtb. 
The  obliterauon,  accordiDg  to  Bemt  and  Orfila,  takes  place  in  the  following  « 
order : — 1.  The  umbilical  arteries ;  2.  The  ductus  venosus ;  3.  The  ducta^ 
arteriosus ;  and  4.  The  foramen  ovale  (Orfila,  '  M6d.  L%/  1848,  2,  210) 
but  the  time  at  which  they  close  is  very  uncertain. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  closure  of  these  foetal  yesa^i^ 
have  been  statistically  investigated  by  Elsasser.     Among  70  still-bor-ir 
children  they  were  found  open  in  69.     Among  300  children  who  died  soco  ' 
after  birth,  80  out  of  108  prematurely  bom  and  living  from  one  to  eight 
days  presented  all  the  passages  open :  127  out  of  192  in&mts  bom  at  tiie 
full  time  had  all  the  passages  open,  but  partly  contracted.     The  dactnfl 
arteriosus  was  open  in  55  cases,  and  completely  closed  in  10  cases ;  the 
ductus  venosus  was  open  in  81,  and  completely  closed  in  37  cases;  wliil&     I 
the  foramen  ovale  was  open  in  47,  and  completely  closed  in  18  cases  onlj. 
These  facts,  according  to  Elsasser,  prove  that  the  vessels  peculiar  to  the  issm 
circulation  remain  open  as  a  rule  for  some  time  after  birth,  and  that  it  is     ' 
not  possible  to  determine  accurately,  by  days,  the  period  of  their  closnie. 
He  remarked  that  the  closure  commenced  and  was  often  completed  in 
the  ductus  venosus  before  it  manifested  itself  in  the  other  vessels.    The 
complete  closure,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  takes  place  witliin 
the  first  six  weeks  after  birth,  and  the  instances  of  obliteration  before  biith, 
or  before  the  period  mentioned  after  birth,  must  be  r^arded  as  rare 
exceptions.     ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  May  21,  1853,  p.  530.) 

The  result  of  this  inquiry  respecting  Bemt's  docimasia  eirculatiamt  is 
essentially  negative :  it  either  proves  nothing,  or  it  may  lead  a  mediod 
witness  into  a  fatal  error.  It  has  been  the  more  necessary  to  point  out 
the  serious  fallacies  to  which  it  is  liable,  because  medical  jurists  have  been 
disposed  to  place  great  reliance  upon  it,  in  cases  in  which  medical  evidence 
from  the  state  of  the  luugs  was  wanting.  The  necessity  of  these  Isds 
beiug  known,  is  shown  by  the  case  of  Frith  (antey  p.  360),  in  which 
great  reliance  appears  to  have  been  placed  upon  the  following  statement 
by  Beck : — *  If,  therefore,  the  ductus  arteriosus  be  found  cylindrical  in 
its  shape,  and  not  contracted  towards  the  aorta,  and  if  it  equal  in  size  the 
trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  inference  would  be  that  the  child  j 
was  not  bom  alive.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  dnctas  arteriosus  be 
contracted  towards  the  aortal  end,  and  if  its  size  be  much  less  than  the 
trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  inference  would  be  that  the  child  had 
been  bom  alive.'     (Beck's  '  Med.  Jurispr.'  5th  ed.  p.  251.) 
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ON  THE  PROOFS  OF  A  CHILD  HAVING  BEEN  BORN  ALIVE — EVIDENCE  FBOM  THE 
DISCOVERY  OF  GAS  OR  FOOD  IN  THE  STOMACH — CHEMICAL  AND  MICBO- 
SCOPICAL  TESTS  FOR  STARCH,  SUGAR,  MILK,  BLOOD,  AND  MECONIUM — EVID0Cf 
FROM  FOREIGN  SUBSTANCES  IN  THE  AIR- PASSAGES  —  FROM  THE  MODE  Of 
BIRTH — GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

Evidence  from  the  state  of  the  alimentary  canal. — Gtx)d  evidence  of  live-hirf* 
may  be  sometimes  derived  from  the  discovery  of  certain  liquids  or  solids  ib 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  such  as  blood,  milk,  or  &rinaceou8  or  sacchsnn® 
articles  of  food ;  for  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  these  substances  shooli 
iind  their  way  into  the  stomach  or  intestines  of  a  child  which  was  retUf 
bom  dead. 
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1.  Starch, — In  the  cafie  of  a  new-born  child,  Geof^hegan  discovered,  by 
■ie  ^iplication  of  iodine-water,  the  presence  of  forinaoeoaB  food  in  the  con- 
cnta  of  the  stomiu^ ;  hence  the  qaestion  of  live-birth  was  clearly  settled 
n  the  affirmative.  On  another  occasion,  Francis  employed  this  method  of 
Mting'  with  satisfactory  resnlte,  in  a  case  in  which  the  investigation  was 
Meet  with  nnnsnal  diffionlties.  He  was  required  by  the  coroner  to  examine 
ba  body  of  a  new-born  child,  fonnd  nnder  sQspicions  circumstances.  The 
xamination  of  the  Innga  left  no  doabt  that  respiration  had  taken  place ; 
nd  the  fact  that  the  child  had  bees  bom  alive  was  f ally  established  by  the 
isoorery  in  the  stomach  of  a  small  qaantity  of  farinaceoos  food.  On 
igtmtiitg  in  distilled  water  a  fragment  of  the  palp  found  in  this  organ,  and 
ddinf;  a  drop  of  solntion  of  iodine,  an  intense  indigo-blne  coloor  appeared 
ninedmtely.  The  application  of  this  chemical  teet,  therefore,  removed  any 
oobts  which  might  have  been  entertained  on  the  qaeetion  of  live-birth. 
'Med.  Gat'  toI.  37,  p.  460.)  The  quantity  of  starch  present  may,  how- 
ver,  be  too  small  to  produce  with  water,  a  solntion  which  would  be 
olonred  by  iodine  in  the  manner  described.  A  portion  of  the  contents  of 
fae  stomach  shonld  then  be  placed  on  a  glass  slide,  diluted  with  a  little 
fater  if  viscid,  and  examined  nnder  the  microscope  with  a  power  of  about 
)00  diamefeia.  The  Tmenles  (if  present)  may  then  be  distinctly  seen, 
haTinff  the  shape  pecnliar  to  each  variety  of  starch,  and  not  nnfreqnently 
Biua  with  oil-globnlea  and  epithelial  scales  derived  from  the  mncoos 
membmis.  By  Hie  addition  of  iodine-water  their  shape  and  siie  will 
ka  bronght  ont  by  the  intensely  bins  colonr  which  they  acqnire.  Bine 
ftagments  of  an  irregnlai-  shape  indicate  the  presence  of  bread.  The 
ngraTin^,  fig-  165,  represents  two  varieties  n.  ,« 
tt  ■tarch,  either  of  which  may  be  fonnd  in  the 
itomachaof  in&nts:  in  a  the  ronnded  granules 
of  wheat4rtarch  are  represented,  and  in  b  the 
ormd  grannies  of  arrowroot,  these  latter  have 
a  bansverse  hilnm.  The  micrometrical 
iDMsnrement  of  these  grannies  show,  for  those 
of  wheat,  which  are  irregnlarly  spherical,  . 
diameters  varying  from  l-9000th  to  l~1125th  I 
(■00011--00089)  for  an  inch  in  size.  Many 
kave  an  average  diameter  of  l-3000tb 
("00033)  of  an  inch.  The  ovoid  grannie  of  | 
irrowToot  is  l-900th  (00111)  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  l-1800th  (00056)  of  an  inch  in 
»idth. 

2.  Sugar. — In  one  case  which  the  author 
^tbs  reqnired  to  examine,  the  presence  of  sugar 

contents  of  the  stomach  by  the  application  of  Trommer's  test.  In  order 
to  apply  this  test,  a  few  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  copper  sulphate  should 
be  added  to  a  portion  of  the  cold  concentrated  aqneous  extract  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach.  An  excess  of  a  solntion  of  potash  is  then  added, 
and  the  liquid  boiled.  If  sugar  be  present,  cuprous  oxide  is  immediately 
precipitated  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  colour.  With  cane  sugar  the  same 
decomposition  is  effected  very  slowly.  The  formation  of  the  red  oxide  of 
Copper  under  these  drcnmstances,  proves  that  some  saccharine  substance 
i«  present.  In  reference  to  the  application  of  the  sugar-test,  however,  it 
Qaet  be  remarked  that  starch  is  easily  convertible  into  sugar  by  a  chemical 
tction  of  aaliva  or  mucus,  so  that  the  test  may  appear  to  indicate  sngav 
in  nnall  quantity,  when  the  result  may  be  really  due  to  the  presence  of 
tome  converted  starch. 

3.  iftU;. — This  liquid  may  be  fonnd  in  the  stomach  of  a  new-bom  child  ; 
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and  may  be  identified  microBcopically  in  the  flnids  of  the  atomach  hy  &« 
nomerons  and  veil-defined  oil-globnl«  which  it  contains.  It  is  not  poiuU* 
to  distiognish  hnman  from  oow's  milk  under  these  oircnmstances.  In 
both  the  globales,  which  are  spherical  in  all  aspects,  are  remarkable  for 
their  transparency  in  the  centre,  and  their  dark  mai^ns.  They  vaij  eon- 
siderably  in  size.  The  aathor  fonnd  those  of  the  cow  to  have  by  mestnre- 
ment  the  following  diameters : — Uazimum,  l-2200th  (*00045)  of  an  incb; 
minimnm,  l-18000th  (-00006)  ;  and  medium  size,  l-4500th  (00022)  of  u 
inch.  Tbey  are  distingnished  from  blood-corpnscles  by  their  shape  ud 
Instre,  and  from  starch-graDiilee  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  oolonied  n 
Fig.  iw.  Fis.  in. 


changed  by  iodine>water.  Cologlrum  is  the  name  applied  to  the  milk  fint 
secreted  after  delirery ;  it  contains,  in  addition  to  oU-globales,  nnmenv 
^)herical  grannlar  bodies  (fig.  167,  b).  When  milk  is  present,  milk  sngv 
is  generally  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  the  appropriate  Btlgi^ 
test  (p.  365).  The  casein,  or  solid  principle  of  milk,  procipitatea  cnprie 
oxide  from  the  sulphate ;  but  on  adding  an  excess  of  solution  of  potash  tfce 
oxide  is  redissolved,  forming  a  purple  or  violet-colonred  solution.  It  a 
rapidly  coagnlated  by  the  digestive  principle  (pepsin)  contained  in  tlu 
gafitric  juice,  so  that  Uie  casein  may  be  found  in  small  soft  masses  sdhaiag 
to  the  lining- membrane  of  the  stomach.  It  should  be  observed  tlut 
idbnmcn  forms  a  deep  violet-coloured  solution  with  copper  sulphate  ud 
potash,  bnt  the  red  cuprous  oxide  is  not  precipitated  on  boiling  unless  angir 
IB  mixed  with  it. 

4.  Epithelial  icale*. — The  epithelial  scales  commonly  found  asaocUbd 
with  articles  of  food  in  the  stomach  are  of  varions  shapes  and  aisefl ;  ihey 
are  flat,  oval,  or  ronnded,  and  sometimes  polygonal.  They  are  nucleated, 
and  from  their  pavement-like  appearance  ^ey  are  called  '  tessellated.'  U 
fig.  168,  h  (p.  367),  an  epithelial  scale  from  the  mucoas  membrane  of  to 
inside  of  the  month,  is  represented  magnified  670  diameters.  In  the  loss 
axis  it  was  the  l-500th  (002)  of  an  inch,  and  in  the  shortest  1-90W 
(■0011)  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  central  nncleos  was  l-4O00tfc 
f  *00025)  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  small  grannies  around  it  l-SOOOtk 
(■00011)  of  an  inch.  These  epithelial  scales  are  very  nnmeroos,  mw* 
intermixed,  and  bo  transparent  that  they  are  often  only  distinctly  aean  it 
the  edges,  which  occasionally  are  folded  or  slightly  turned  over. 

Besides  the  snbetances  mentioned,  other  solids  and  finids,  such  as  blow 
and  meconium  (the  fiecal  discharges  of  the  fcetus)  may  be  found  in  Uk 
stomach  of  a  new-born  child,  and  a  question  may  arise  whether  tboi 
presence  indicates  that  the  child  was  fnlly  bom.  It  is  not  imponihie  Ust 
a  child  might  be  fed  and  exert  a  power  of  swallowing  when  its  head  pro- 
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Fig.  168. 


Tessellated  epfthelial  scales,  highly 
magnlfled. 

a  from  Sharpey ;  b  from  obsenratloD. 


m  the  oatlet,  and  its  body  was  still  in  the  body  of  the  mother. 
ave  been  known  to  exert  a  power  of  sucking  or  aspiration  under 
amstances,  and  with  this  a  power  of  swallowing   might  be 

That  the  starch,  sugar,  or  milk,  <fec.,  found  in  the  stomach, 
re  been  given  to  a  child  when  its 
only  half -bom,  is  an  improbable 
.  When  the  substances  found  in 
3h  are  not  in  the  form  of  food, 
lids  connected  with  the  child  or 
r,  the  case  is  different.  These 
Tate  into  the  lungs  or  stomach 
bh,  either  by  aspiration  or  the  act 
ing:  they  thus  indicate  that  the 
iving,  but  they  do  not  necessarily 
its  body  was  entirely  in  the  world 

were  swallowed. 

>d. — An    instance    is    related    by 

which  a  spoonful  of  coagulated 
ound  in  the  stomach  of  a  new-bom 
3  inner  surfaces  of  the  gullet  and  windpipe  were  also  covered  with 
hing  inferred  from  these  facts  that  the  child  had  been  bom 
the  blood  in  his  opinion  could  have  entered  the  stomach  only  by 
%  after  the  birth  of  the  child  and  while  it  was  probably  lying 
se  in  a  pool  of  blood.     Taken  alone,  however,  such  an  inference 

be  justifiable  from  the  facts  as  stated.     Blood  might  be  acci- 
rawn  into  the  throat  from  the  dis- 
the  mother  during  the  passage  of  ^^'  ^^^' 

head  through  the  outlet,  and  yet 

may  not   have  been  bom  alive. 

of  swallowing  may  be  exerted  by 
ring  birth  either  before  or  after 
breathing.  This  power  appears  to 
even  by  the  foetus  in  utero. 
nay  be  recognized  in  the  contents 
lach  not  only  by  the  colour  which 
bo  the  mucous  liquids  present,  but 
.  of  the  microscope,  as  well  as  by 
;.      The  annexed  illustration  (fig. 

Sents  the  blood-COrpUSCleS   as  they  Human  blood<orpuscles. 

n  under  the  microscope. 

3n  has  made  some  researches  on  the  contents  of  the  foetal  stomach 
rine  life.  He  finds  that  the  substances  which  naturally  exist  in 
:h  of  a  foetus  before  birth  are  of  an  albuminous  and  mucous 
[is  observations  were  made  on  the  stomachs  of  two  human 
id  on  those  of  the  calf,  lamb,  and  rabbit.  The  conclusions  at 
arrived  were : — 1.  That  the  stomach  of  the  foetus  during  the 
)d  of  its  uterine  existence,  invariably  contains  a  peculiar  sub- 
ering  from  the  uterine  liquid  (liquor  amnii),  and  generally  of  a 
(?)  nature.  2.  That  in  physical  and  chemical  properties,  this 
varies  in  different  animals,  being  in  no  two  species  precisely 
.  That  in  each  foetal  animal  the  contents  of  the  stomach  varies 
t  periods ;  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  development  consisting 
iquor  amnii,  to  which  the  other  peculiar  matters  are  gradually 
That  the  liquor  amnii  continues  to  be  swallowed  by  the  foetus  up 
5  of  birth,  and  consequently  after  the  formation  of  these  matters, 
rppearancQ  in  the  stomach.     5.  That  the  mixture  of  this  more 
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solid  and  nntritioTis  substance  with  the  liqnor  amnii  constitates  the  material 
submitted  to  the  process  of  chymification  in  the  f cetal  intestines.  He  con , 
siders  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  to  be  chiefly  derived  from  th^ 
saliyary  secretion,  and  that  gastric  juice  is  not  secreted  until  after  respire 
tion  has  been  established.  The  medical  jurist  will  perceive,  therefore,  th^ 
the  discovery  of  farinaceous  food,  milk,  or  sugar  in  the  stomach  will  fomi^ 
evidence  of  birth,  since  substances  of  this  kmd  are  not  found  naturally  ^ 
this  organ. 

Gt>sse  states  that  in  the  early  stage  of  uterine  life  the  alimentary  caiia/ 
contains  merely  a  mucous  liquid.  At  the  third  month  there  is  a  more 
copious  secretion:  a  clear  non-albuminous  acid  liquid  is  found  in  tie 
stomach,  and  a  soft  chymous  liquid  is  present  in  the  small  intestines.  Up  to 
the  fifth  month  the  small  intestines  contain  meconium  {infra)  of  a  greyish 
colour.  After  this  period  the  meconium  becomes  gradually  of  a  deeper 
colour,  and  it  passes  into  the  large  intestine.  When  the  child  has  attained 
uterine  majority,  the  meconium  in  the  jejunum  is  whitish  ;  in  the  ileam, 
yellow ;  in  the  csscum,  greenish-yellow ;  in  the  ascending  colon,  green  with 
less  yellow ;  and  in  the  rectum  green-black  like  poppy- juice  (hence  the 
nam^,  from  /xi^iccuv, '  a  poppy  ').  It  is  a  mixture  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  bile-coloured  granules,  of  epithelium  from  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  intestines,  of  mucous  matters  probably  derived  from  a  destruction  of  the 
epithelial  cells  and  of  cholesterin  crystals.  Meconium  is  generally  discharged 
from  the  bowels  of  a  child  within  forty-eight  hours  after  birth,  or  at  the 
latest  on  the  third  day.  It  then  appears  of  the  consistency  of  honey,  of  ft 
very  dark-green  (almost  black)  colour,  with  very  little  yellow  colouring- 
matter  in  it.  It  has  no  disag^reeable  odour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1'1& 
(*  Des  Taches  an  Point  de  vue  Medico-legale,'  1863,  p.  75.) 

6.  Meconium, — ^This  name  is  applied  to  the  excrementitious  matter  pro- 
duced and  retained  in  the  intestines  during  f cetal  life.     It  may  be  found  in 
the  stomach  of  a  new-bom  child,  and  a  question  will  thence  arise  whether 
its  presence  there  should  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  entire  live-birth.     It  miy 
be  discharged  from  the  child  during  delivery,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
difficult  or  protracted  labour.     In  the  act  of  breathing  it  may  enter  the 
throat  with  other  discharges,  and  thus  be  found  in  the  stomach.    That  a 
breathing  child  can   thus  swallow  meconium  cannot  be   disputed,  bat, 
assuming  that  in  the  body  of  a  child  which  has  not  lived  to  breathe  this 
substance  is  found  in  the  air-passages  and  stomach,  how  is  the  concloaoD 
affected?     In  the  following  case  Fleischer  was  required  to  examine  the 
body  of  a  new-bom  child  which  was  said  to  have  been  born  dead.   He 
found  meconium  in  the  large  intestines  (the  colon  and  rectum),  and  a 
greenish-yellow-coloured  liquid  in  the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  in  the  larynx, 
windpipe,  and  gullet.     In  the  air-passages  it  was  in  well-marked  quantity. 
The  lungs  contained  no  air,  but  possessed  all  the  usual  foetal  characters. 
When  cut  into  pieces  and  placed  on  water,  all  the  pieces  sank.    It  appeared 
that  a  woman  was  present  at  the  birth,  who  observed  that  the  child  did  noi 
breathe,  but  was  bom  dead.     It  was  not  bathed  or  washed,  and  no  air  was 
blown  into  its  lungs.     From  the  general  appearance  and  properties  of  the 
liquid  found  in  the  stomach  and  air-passages,  Fleischer  had  no  doubt  that 
it  was  meconium  from  the  intestines  of  the  child.     It  could  not  have  been 
swallowed  after  the  child  was  bom,  but  must  have  been  accidentally  drawn 
into  its  throat  by  efforts  to  breathe  during  birth.     Some  of  the  meconinm 
had  probably  been  discharged  from  the  bowels  of  the  child  during  kbonr, 
and  as  the  mouth  passed  over  this  liquid  a  portion  was  drawn  into  tibe 
throat  by  aspiration.     When  once  there,  the  instinctive  act  of  swallowing 
would  immediately  convey  a  portion  of  it  into  the  stomach.     As  the  facts 
connected  with  the  birth  were  well  knowOi  this  appears  to  be  the  oolj 
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lie  explmatioB,  (Casper's  'TierteljabrsBchr.'  1863,  1,  97;  also 
ber  eaae,  ■  Med.  Times  and  Qaz.'  1861,  1,  p.  116.) 
presence  of  fluids,  therefore — snch  as  blcod,  meconium,  or  the  watery 
-ea  attending  delivery-— in  the  atomach  and  air-passageB  of  a  new- 
Id,  doee  not  prove  live-birth,  bat  merely  indicates  the  existence  of 
ing'  actions  in  the  child  at  or  about  the  time  of  its  birth.  In  one 
Oman  was  anddenly  delivered  of  a  child  while  sitting  over  a  slop- 
ir^  water.  On  ezamininf^  the  body,  it  was  obvions  that  it  had  not 
L     There  was  no  air  in  the  Inngs,  bnt  a  {^g  1,0, 

'  cl  dirty  water  like  that  in  the  pail  was 
I  the  stomach.  This  conid  have  entered 
m  only  I^  the  act  of  swallowing,  and,  in 
tbun's  opinion,  the  child  bad  swallowed 
Id  ander  some  fcetal  attempts  to  breathe, 
oner  who  held  the  inqnest  directed  the 
it  the  child  was  bom  dead  ;  bnt  most 
gists  will  consider  that  the  power  of 
ing  cannot  be  exert«d  by  a  dead  child ; 
ts  body  mnst  have  been  entirely  delivered 
■  to  have  fallen  into  the  liquid,  there  was 
lat  it  had  been  bom  living,  and  that  in 
tance  it  had  died  after  it  was  entirely 
'  the  prevention  of  the  act  of  breathing. 
ive-birtb,'  pp.  204,  335.) 
meeonimn  may  be  generally  recognized 
rty-green  colour  and  geneial  appearance, 
IB  by  the  absence  of  any  offensive  odour, 
:  does  not  acquire  until  after  the  third  or 
lay  from  birth,  when  it  becomes  mixed 
cnlent  matter.      Its  microscopical  cha-  ~   " 

■re  represented  in  the  engraving,  fig,  170.  In  the  air-passages  it 
iimes  associated  with  vemix  caseosa,  and  hairs  derived  from  the 
'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' 1861, 1,  p.  591 ;  and  1861,  2,  p.  117;  see 
in.d'Hyg.'  1855,  2,  p.  445.) 

little  need  be  said  on  it«  chemical  properties  ;  still,  as  the  detection 
8  of  meconinm  on  clothing  may  occasionally  form  a  part  of  the 
evidence,  a  few  observations  are  here  required.  The  stains  which 
ces  are  of  a  brownish-green  colour,  very  difficult  to  remove  by 
.  They  stiffen  the  stuff,  and  aro  usually  slightly  raised  above  the 
withont  always  penetrating  it.  Meconinm  forms  with  water  a 
[-coloured  liquid,  having  an  acid  reaction,  and  a  boiling  heat  does  not 
le  Bolntion.  Nitric  acid,  and  also  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar,  yield 
the  green  and  red-coloured  compounds  which  they  produce  with 
holesterin  may  be  separated  from  it  by  hot  ether. 
ay  be  remarked,  in  reference  to  stains  produced  by  the  fieces  of  a 
iich  has  survived  birth,  that  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  they  retain 
^en  or  greenish -yellow  colour.  On  the  seventh  day  after  birth, 
nerally  acquire  a  bright-yellow  colonr,  like  that  of  the  yolk  of 
d  this  colonr,  if  the  child  is  in  health,  they  will  retain  daring  all 
that  it  is  snckled. 

presence  of  stains  of  meconium  on  the  clothing  of  a  child  has  been 
ed,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  from  the  lungs,  to  furnish 
t  proof  that  a  child  has  been  born  alive.  In  1850,  the  body  of  a 
ompletely  dried  or  mnmmified,  was  fonnd  concealed  in  a  hollow 
the  chimney  of  a  house.  From  the  dry  state  of  the  body,  it  had 
Hy  been  there  for  a  considerable  time.  Bei^ret  found  it  to 
1.  Im. 


JllcfMaiplcal  appetnnciB  0^  Hi 
a  Ci7«l*la  of  cholMtarln ;  6  *p 
Odill  nlc*  I  c  mmn  of  gen 
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have  the  characters  of  a  mature  female  child.  It  was  wrapped  i^ 
linen,  which  was  marked  by  two  kinds  of  stains,  some  of  a  deep-gree^-^ 
almost  black  (meconiam),  and  others  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  (bloody  ^ 
The  internal  organs  had  been  completely  destroyed,  chiefly  by  lanre  o/ 
insects,  of  which  many  of  the  dried  chrysalis-cases  were  found.  The  ski^ 
was  dried  to  a  parchment  condition*  Was  this  child  bom  alive  ?  Ab  the 
lungs  were  destroyed,  Bergeret  directed  his  attention  to  the  meconinm- 
stains  on  the  linen ;  and  he  concluded  from  these  that,  had  the  child  died 
before  or  during  labour,  the  greater  part  of  the  meconium  would  have  been 
discharged  before  birth.  Assuming  that  a  quantity  of  it  still  remained  in, 
the  bowels,  this  could  not  have  been  dischai^^ed  from  them,  as  a  result  of 
vital  contractility  after  death.  Further,  the  portion  of  linen  around  the 
nates  of  the  child  was  not  stained,  hence  there  had  been  no  discharge  post 
mortem,  after  the  dead  body  had  been  placed  in  the  chimney — leading 
therefore  to  the  conclusion  that  the  linen  had  been  stained  by  the  natoial 
discharge  from  a  child  bom  living,  and  previous  to  the  disposal  of  its  body. 
Bergeret  also  inferred,  from  the  large  quantity  of  meconium,  that  it  had 
been  discharged  during  a  state  of  severe  suffering  resulting  from  a  violent 
death.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855,  2,  p.  442.)  He  gave  his  opinion— 1.  That  tiiis 
mummy-child  was  mature ;  2.  That  it  was  bom  alive,  and  that  it  died 
from  violence  soon  after  its  birth ;  and,  3.  That  its  death  probably  took 
place  about  two  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  body.  The  latter  eoo- 
clusion  was  based  on  entomology,  t.e.  on  the  condition  of  the  chrysalis-ctsei 
and  the  larvae  of  the  miLsca  carnaria  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  body.  The 
facts  were  such  that,  in  Bergeret's  opinion,  a  shorter  period  than  two  yean 
would  not  account  for  the  state  in  which  the  insects  were  discovered.  A 
woman  who  had  been,  it  was  supposed,  delivered  of  a  child,  was  tried  upon 
this  evidence,  before  the  Jura  Court  of  Aasizes,  on  a  charge  of  child-murder. 
The  jury  acquitted  her.  There  was  no  evidence  of  live-birth,  for  the  stains 
of  meconium  on  the  linen  might  be  accounted  for  irrespective  of  this  theory* 
There  was  no  evidence  of  murder,  for  all  the  facts  admitted  of  an  explanar 
tion  on  the  assumption  that  the  child  had  been  either  still-bom,  or,  if  bon 
living,  that  it  had  died  from  natural  causes  soon  after  its  birth,  aud  that 
its  body  had  been  concealed  in  the  spot  where  it  was  found. 

7.  Foreign  substances  in  the  air-pcusciges  and  stomach. — ^Maschka  met ' 
with  the  following  case  : — A  woman  was  seci*etly  delivered  of  a  chiUt 
which  she  alleged  was  bom  dead,  but  she  did  not  produce  its  body  nnd 
after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  days,  when  it  was  found  in  such  a  state  of 
putrefaction  that  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  live-bii*th  was  obtained  froB 
the  lungs.     These  organs,  as  well  as  the  heai*t  and  liver,  contained  small 
bladders  of  air  from  putrefaction  and  floated  on  water.     On  slight  com- 
pression, the  lungs  sank.     The  air-passages,  gullet,  and  stomach  contained 
sand  and  ezcrementitious  matter,  which  was  pressed  out  of  them  on  a 
section  being  made.     The  air-passages  were  so  blocked  up  as  to  furnish  a 
sufficient  cause  for  the  prevention  of  breathing  and  for  death  from  suffoca- 
tion.    The  woman,  when  chaiged  with  the  murder  of  her  child,  confessed 
that  she  was  suddenly  delivei*ed  while  having,  as  she  supposed,  an  evacna- 
tion — that  she  fainted,  and  that  when  she  i*eoovei'ed,  she  found  she  had  bees 
delivered  of  a  child,  which  had  fallen  into  the  privy  and  was  dead.    The 
medical   evidence  wait  in   accoi*dance  with   this  condition  of  the  bodj- 
Maschka  concluded  that  the  child  had  come  living  into  the  worldy  sn^  ^ 
died  from  suffocation.     He  drew  this  inference  from  the  discovery  of  ex- 
citement and  sand  in  the  air-tubes,  lungs,  and  stomach.     He  considered, 
from  the  appeai'ances,  that  in  the  aspiratory  effort  to  breathe  (a  living 
action)  the  child  had  drawn  these  substances  into  the  lung^  and  farther^ 
that  they  could  have  found  their  way  into  the  stomach  only  by  the  act  of 
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nJIowing.  These  actions  could  not  have  taken  place  nntil  after  birtfay 
id  inluB  judgment  they  clearly  proved  that  the  child  had  come  living  from 
e  body  of  the  mother.     (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1865,  1,  p.  37.) 

The  inference  of  live-birth  in  this  case  was  based  on  good  physiological 
onnds.  The  discovery  of  foreign  snbstances,  which  from  their  nature 
old  not  have  entered  the  body  during  delivery,  is  a  good  proof  of  entire 
e-birth ;  but  we  onght  to  be  well  assured  that  such  substances  could  not 
ve  aoeidentally  found  their  way  into  the  body  after  birth.  Thus  it 
Lfffat  be  suggested  in  defence  that  they  had  penetrated  into  the  stomach 
a  lungs  as  a  result  of  putrefaction,  if  the  body  is  immersed  in  liquid.  It 
II  be  for  the  examiner  to  determine,  by  a  proper  examination  at  the 
le,  bow  far  this  can  explain  the  facts.  The  discovery  of  excrementitious 
liter  in  the  interior  of  the  stomach  and  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs  was 
proof  that  the  child  had  exerted  the  living  acts  of  swallowing  and 
>iration. 

Maschka  gives  another  case  somewhat  similar  in  its  details  (op.  cit. 
40).  The  body  of  the  child,  which  was  found  in  the  soil  of  a  pi*ivy,  was 
tr^ed,  but  the  lungs  had  not  undergone  putrefaction.  Both  feet  were 
uting  and  the  bones  of  the  legs  were  exposed,  owing  to  the  removal  of 
}  soft  parts.  There  were  no  mai*ks  of  murderous  violence  on  the  head, 
sk,  or  upper  part  of  the  body.  About  six  inches  of  the  navel-string  wei*e 
ached  to  the  abdomen,  and  this  had  not  been  lacerated  but  sharply 
b  through.  This  observation  was  of  importance,  for  it  proved  that  the 
fman  had  not  been  accidentally  delivered  while  sitting  in  the  privy,  or 
3  oord  would  have  been  found  lacerated.  The  main  questions  were — 
d  this  child  come  into  the  world  living,  and  was  its  death  attri- 
table  to  violent  or  accidental  causes?     Grains  of  sand  and  particles 

ooal  were  found  upon  the  tongue,  and  in  the  fauces,  larynx,  windpipe 
d  its  ramifications,  as  well  as  in  the  pharynx  and  gullet,  the  mucous 
mibrane  in  these  parts  being  of  a  brownish-red  colour.  The  lungs 
rre  placed  backwards  in  the  chest,  the  shai-p  edges  reclining  on  the 
les  of  the  pericardium ;  they  had  a  blueish-brown  colour  behind,  but 
*j  were  of  a  light  red  with  stellated  patches  of  redness  in  front. 
le  substance  of  the  organs  was  not  putrefied,  it  was  elastic  when  pressed, 
d  crepitated  on  being  cut.  They  contained  a  moderate  amount  of 
)od.  Both  lungs  floated  on  water  entire  and  divided.  The  stomach 
Qtained  an  offensive  dark-coloured  fluid,  mixed  with  grains  of  sand, 
xseB  of  coal,  and  other  foreign  matters.  The  conclusions  drawn  were 
it  this  child  was  matui'e,  that  it  had  been  born  alive,  the  navel-string 
ngnedly  cut,  and  its  body  afterwards  thrown  into  the  place  where  it 
s  found,  for  the  pui-pose  of  concealment.  The  inference  of  the  child 
ving  been  bom  alive  was  based  on  the  justifiable  gi'ounds  that  there 
d  been  incipient  breathing  or  attempts  at  breathing.     This  was  proved 

the  state  of  the  lungs  and  the  foreign  substances  found  in  the  air- 
nages.  There  had  also  been  the  power  of  swallowing,  the  same 
betances  having  been  found  in  the  stomach.  For  however  short  a 
le,  these  conditions  proved  that  the  child  had  lived  and  had  breathed 
er  it  was  bom.  The  cause  of  death  was  assigned  to  suflocation  and 
3  prevention  of  breathing. 

These  principles  may  be  applied  in  dealing  with  similar  cases.  In  the 
t  case  there  was  the  state  of  the  lungs  to  help  the  conclusion.  If  the 
iy  of  a  child  is  so  putrefied  as  to  lay  open  the  stomach  and  lungs  so  that 
■eign  matters  can  have  free  access  to  them,  it  would  of  coui'se  be  unsafe 
base  an  opinion  on  these  conditions. 

8.  Evidence  from  the  mode  of  birth. — It  has  been  suggested  that  when  a 
ild  is  bom  by  the  feet,  and  there  are  full  marks  of  respiration  in  the 
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luDgs,  the  mode  of  birth  will  at  once  establish  that  the  body  must  ha\ 
been  entirely  in  the  world  in  order  that  the  breathing  shoold  have  take 
place.  Herapath  met  with  an  instance  of  this  kind.  It  is  assumed  thf 
the  head  under  these  circumstances  is  bom  instantaneously,  and  that  th 
child  cannot  breathe  until  the  head  is  released  from  the  outlet.  Befoi 
such  a  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  there  should  be  clear  evidence  that  tli 
child  was  actually  bom  by  the  feet.  Herapath  has  published  a  report  c 
the  case  on  which  his  opinion  was  requested,  as  well  as  the  grounds  o 
which  he  would  rely  to  establish  the  fact  that  a  child  had  been  bom  by  tb 
feet.     C  Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  May  15,  1859.) 

The  slightest  consideration  will  show  that  the  various  signs  of  live-birt 
above  described  are  weak,  and  of  purely  accidental  occurrence.  If  a  chile 
is  destroyed  either  during  birth,  or  within  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  there 
will  be  no  medical  evidence  to  indicate  the  period  at  which  its  destraction 
took  place ;  the  external  and  internal  appearances  presented  by  the  bodj 
would  be  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  It  is  most  probable  that  in  the  greftt^ 
number  of  instances  of  child-murder,  a  child  is  actually  destroyed  either 
during  birth,  or  more  probably  immediately  afterwards ;  and,  therefore,  the 
characters  above  described  can  rarely  be  available  in  practice.  If  any  ex- 
ception be  made,  it  is  with  respect  to  the  nature,  situation,  and  extent  of 
marks  of  violence ;  but  the  presence  of  these  depends  on  mere  accident 
Hence,  then,  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  although  medical  e^4dence  can 
generally  show,  from  the  state  of  the  lungs,  that  a  child  has  breathed,  it 
can  rarely  be  in  a  condition  to  prove,  in  a  case  of  infanticide,  that  its  lifo 
certainly  continued  after  its  birth.  We  could  only  venture  upon  this 
inference  when  the  signs  of  breathing  were  full  and  complete,  or  when  somo 
article  of  food  was  found  in  the  stomach.  The  inference  which  we  may 
di<aw  from  these  observations  is,  that  if  positive  proof  of  entire  Itve-hirih  be 
in  all  cases  rigorously  demanded  of  medical  witnesses  on  trials  for  child- 
murder,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  conviction  for  the  crime  should  take 
place,  except  where  a  confession  was  made  by  the  accused,  or  a  mnrder 
was  actually  perpetrated  before  eye-witnesses.  The  numerous  acquittiJB 
that  take  place  on  tnals  for  this  crime,  in  face  of  the  strongest  medicid 
evidence  of  murderous  violence  inflicted  on  the  body  of  the  child,  bear  out 
the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  A  child  is  proved  to  have  lived  and 
breathed,  but  the  medical  evidence  faUs  to  show  that  the  living  and  breath- 
ing  took  place  or  continued  after  its  entire  delivery.  (See  *Prov.  Jour.' 
Ap.  2,  1851,  p.  182.) 

Conclusions. — Tho  general  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
facts  contained  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter,  on  the  question  whether 
a  child  has  or  has  not  been  bom  cUire,  are  as  follows : — 

1.  That  if  the  lungs  are  fully  and  perfectly  distended  with  aii*  by  the  act 
of  breathing,  this  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  the  child  has  been  hor* 
alive,  since  breathing  during  birth  is  in  general  only  partial  and  imperfect 

2.  That  the  presence  of  marks  of  severe  violence  on  various  parts  of  the 
body,  if  possessing  vital  characters,  i^enders  it  probable  that  the  child  was 
entii'cly  bom  alive  when  the  violence  ytbs  inflicted. 

3.  That  certain  changes  in  the  umbilical  vessels,  and  the  separation  br 
a  vital  process  and  cicati*ization  of  the  umbilical  cord,  as  well  as  a  geneial 
peeling  or  scaling-off  of  the  cuticle,  indicate  live-birth. 

4.  That  the  absence  of  meconium  from  the  intestines  and  of  urine  from 
the  bladder,  ai-e  not  proofs  that  a  child  has  been  entirely  bom  ahve,  since 
these  liquids  may  be  discharged  during  the  act  of  birth. 

5.  That  the  open  or  contracted  state  of  the  foramen  ovale  or  dnctns 
arteriosus  furnishes  no  evidence  of  a  child  having  been  bom  alive.    These 
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pttris  may  become  closed  and  contracted  hefore  hirth^  and  therefore  be  found 
closed  in  a  child  bom  dead ;  or  they  may  remain  open  after  birth  in  a  child 
bom  living,  even  subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  respiration. 

6.  That  the  presence  of  :&brinaceons  or  other  food  in  the  stomach,  or  of 
toreign  substances  swallowed,  proves  that  a  child  has  been  entirely  born 
•live. 

7.  That  the  presence  of  blood,  meconium,  vernix  caseosa,  or  the  dis- 
cliarges  in  the  stomach  and  air-passages,  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  a 
child  was  bom  alive. 

8.  That,  irrespective  of  the  above  conclusions,  there  is  no  certain 
medical  sign  which  indicates  that  a  child,  that  has  died  at  or  about  the  time 
of  birth,  has  been  entirely  born  alive. 


CHAPTER  80. 

SULE3  FOB  DETERMINING  THE  PERIOD  OF  SUBVIYORSHIP  IN  CHILDREN  THAT 
HAVE  BEEN  BORN  ALIVE — ^APPEARANCES  INDICATIVE  OF  A  CHILD  HAVING 
LIVED  TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS — FROM  TWO  TO  THREE  DATS — FROM  THREE  TO 
FOUR  DATS — FROM  FOUR  TO  SIX  DAYS — FROM  SIX  TO  TWELVE  DAYS — UN- 
CERTAINTY OF  MEDICAL  EVIDENCE  ON  THE  PERIOD  WHICH  HAS  ELAPSED 
SINCE  THE  DEATH  OF  A  CHILD — PROCESS  OF  PUTREFACTION  IN  THE  BODIES 
OF  NEW-BORN   CHILDREN — EXAMINATION   OF   BONES. 

If  we  suppose  it  has  been  established  that  a  child  not  only  lived  but  was 
actually  bam  alive,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  it  lived  for  a  certain 
numbcor  of  hours  or  days  after  it  was  born.  The  answer  to  this  question 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  connect  the  deceased  child  with  the  supposed 
mother.  It  has  been  remarked  that  scarcely  any  appreciable  changes  take 
place  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  the  body  of  a  living  child  until  sd^ter  the 
lapse  of  twenty-four  hours ;  and  these  changes  may  be  consideitibly  affected 
i>y  its  degree  of  maturity,  healthiness,  and  vigour.  The  following  may  be 
aLken  as  a  summary  of  the  appearances  observable  in  the  body  of  a  child 
hai  has  survived  its  birth  for  the  undermentioned  periods : — 

1.  After  twenty 'four  hours. — The  skin  is  firm  and  less  red  than  soon  after 
birth.  The  umbilical  coi*d  is  somewhat  shrivelled,  although  it  remains  soft 
md  blueish-coloured,  from  the  point  where  it  is  secured  by  a  ligature  to  its 
nsertion  in  the  skin  of  the  abdomen.  The  meconium  may  be  discharged : 
>ut  a  green-coloured  mucus  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  large  intestines. 
rhe  lungs  may  be  more  or  less  distended  with  air,  although  in  a  case  of 
mrvivorship  for  a  period  longer  than  this,  no  trace  of  air  was  found  in 
ihem.  Witb  regard  to  the  state  of  the  lungs,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
n^hen  these  organs  are  fully  and  perfectly  distended,  the  inference  is  that 
ihe  child  has  probably  survived  many  hours  ;  but  the  convei*se  of  this  pro- 
308ition  is  not  always  correct.  Seveial  cases  already  reported  show  that 
irhen  the  lungs  contain  a  small  quantity  of  air,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
^Id  must  have  died  immediately  after  it  was  bom. 

2.  From  the  second  to  the  third  day, — The  skin  has  a  yellowish  tinge,  the 
mticle  sometimes  appears  cracked,  a  change  which  precedes  its  separation 
n  scales.  (Devergie,  vol.  1,  p.  519.)  The  umbilical  cord  is  brown  and 
by  between  the  ligature  and  the  abdomen. 

3.  From  the  third  to  ihe  fourth  day. — The  skin  is  moi*e  yellow,  and  there 
8  an  evident  separation  of  the  cuticle  fi*om  the  skin  of  the  chest  and 
ibdomen.  The  umbilical  cord  is  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  flattened,  senii- 
'ransparent,  and  twisted.      The  skin  in  contact  with  the  dried  portion 
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presents  a  ring  of  vascnlarity  or  redness,  gradnally  sliaded  off  towards  th% 
abdomen.  G-eoghcgan  met  with  this  appearance  in  two  cases  of  still-bor**^ 
children »  and  the  anthor  saw  it  in  fonr  cases  in  which  the  children  we^, 
bom  dead.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  Ap.  1842.)  The  colon  is  free  from  ac^, 
traces  of  green  mucosity. 

4.  From  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day. — The  cuticle  in  various  parts  of  tjfttf 
body  is  found  separating  in  the  form  of  minute  scales  or  of  a  fine  powder. 
The  umbilical  cord  separates  from  the  abdomen  usually  about  ihe  fifth  da^, 
but  sometimes  not  until  the  eighth  or  the  tenth  day.     The  membranons 
coverings  become  first  detached,  then  the  arteries,  and  afterwards  the 
veins.     If  the  umbilical  aperture  is  cicatrized  and  heeded^  it  is  probable 
that  the  child  has  lived  from  thi*eo  weeks  to  a  month  after  birth.    The 
ductus  ai'teriosus  may  be  found  contracted  both  in  length  and  diameter;  the 
foramen  ovale  may  be  also  partly  closed. 

5.  From  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  day. — The  cuticle  will  be  found  separat- 
ing from  the  skin  of  the  limbs.  If  the  umbilical  cord  was  small,  cicatria- 
tion  will  have  taken  place  before  the  tenth  day  after  birth ;  if  large,  a 
seix>-pui'ulent  dischai^  will  sometimes  continue  to  escape  from  it  for 
twenty-five  or  thirty  days.  The  ductus  arteriosus  is  said  to  become  entirely  I 
closed  during  this  period ;  but  this  statement  is  open  to  exceptions,  wbidi 
have  been  elsewhere  pointed  out  {antey  p.  358).  The  body  rapidly  increases 
in  size  and  weight  when  the  child  has  enjoyed  active  existence. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  signs  of  survivorship  for  short 
periods  after  birth  are  not  very  distinct.  There  is  commonly  no  difficultj 
in  determining  the  fact  after  the  second  day.  The  changes  stated  to  take 
place  in  the  umbilical  cord  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  may  he 
observxHl  in  the  dead  as  well  as  in  the  living  child,  and  the  other  cluuigeB 
occur  with  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  period.  These  are,  howeTer, 
the  principal  facts  upon  which  a  medical  opinion  on  such  a  subject  can 
be  based ;  and  it  is  in  some  respects  fortunate  that  great  precision  in 
assigning  the  time  of  sui*vivorship  is  not  demanded  of  medical  witnesses. 
(See  Elsiisser  in  Henke's  *  Zeitschr.  der  S.  A.'  1842,  vol.  2,  p.  220 ;  *Ueber 
die  Neugebor.') 

It  is  expected  that  a  medical  man  will  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a 
new-boni  child  and  one  which  has  been  bom  for  several  days,  and 
evidence  on  this  subject  is  occasionally  required  in  reference  to  suppo- 
sititious children.  (See  p.  230,  ante,)  Those  who  attempt  a  fraud  of  this 
kind  have  sometimes  been  compelled  to  substitute  a  child  two  or  three  daji 
old  for  one  just  bom.  A  medical  man  called  in  to  a  woman  after  wi 
alleged  delivery  in  the  presence  of  a  nui^se  (perhaps  an  accomplice)  is 
l)Ound  to  exei-cise  gi*eat  caution.  In  the  event  of  litigation  at  a  subsequent 
date,  he  is  expected  to  l)c  able  to  inform  a  Court  of  the  condition  of  the 
child  when  first  seen  by  him  and  of  the  probable  date  of  its  birth.  He  will 
not  be  allowed  to  throw  the  blame  of  a  mistake  upon  others.  The  tern- 
lK)rai-y  success  or  the  failure  in  perpetrating  a  fi-aud  of  this  kind  will 
depend  upon  his  obsei-^'ation  of  the  facts. 

Futref action  in  ilie  body  of  a  new-ham  child. — A  practitioner  may  he 
further  requii'ed  to  state  how  long  a  period  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of  a 
child.  The  answer  to  the  previous  question  was  derived  from  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  body  of  a  child  dunng  life^  while,  in  relation  to  the 
present  inquiry,  we  must  look  to  those  which  occur  in  the  body  after  <Wi 
— in  other  words,  to  the  different  stages  of  putrefaction.  Before  thi«  ^ 
cess  sets  in,  liowever,  thei-e  ai*e  certain  changes  connected  with  the  cooling 
of  the  body  and  the  production  of  rigidity  m  the  muscles  which  have  heen 
elsewhere  described  (vol.  1,  pp.  40-61).  From  its  small  mass  the  hody 
of  a  new-bom  child  will  cool  much  more  rapidly  than  that  of  an  adult  when 
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exposed  under  similar  circnmstances.  Rigidity  may  also  take  place  quickly, 
and  quickly  disappear.  When  the  hody  presents  no  sign  of  putrefaction 
externally — ^no  g^reenness  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen — these  early  post- 
mortem changes  are  the  only  data  on  which  a  medical  opinion  can  be  based. 
Prom  the  observations  of  Orfila,  it  would  appear  that  the  body  of  an  infant 
mtrefies  more  rapidly  than  that  of  an  adult.  (*  Traits  des  Exhumations.') 
tn  forming  a  judgment  on  this  point,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for 
he  influence  of  temperature,  humidity,  and  the  free  access  of  air  (see 
^l.  1,  p.  98).  If  the  body  has  been  sunk  in  water,  putrefaction  takes  place 
nore  slowly  than  usual,  and  the  pi'ocess  is  slower  in  running  than  in  stag- 
lant  water.  When  the  body  is  floating  on  the  surface  of  water,  so  as  to  be 
kt  the  same  time  exposed  to  air,  then  putrefaction  takes  place  very  rapidly : 
ind  this  also  happens  when  the  body,  after  removal  from  water,  has  been 
^xpoaed  to  the  air  for  some  time.  Putrefaction  is  retarded  when  the 
x)dy  has .  been  buried  in  the  ground  in  a  box  or  coffin,  unless  the  process 
lad  commenced  prior  to  interment.  When  it  has  been  cut  up  and  mangled 
lefore  being  thus  disposed  of,  putre^tion  takes  place  with  much  greater 
wpidity.     {Beg,  v.  Bailtoriy  Stafford  Wint.  Ass.  1844.) 

One  of  the  effects  of  putrefaction  is  a  desquamation  or  peeling  off  of  the 
miide  ;  but  in  drawing  an  inference  from  this  appearance  only,  a  medical 
jurist  may  be  misled.  Bead  states  that  he  met  with  a  case  of  desquamation 
)f  the  cuticle  in  a  living  new-born  child.  The  woman  was  prematurely 
M>nfined,  in  consequence  of  an  accident.  The  hands  and  feet  of  the  child 
irhen  bom  were  denuded  of  cuticle,  which  hung  from  them  in  shreds.  The 
ihild  was  apparently  at  the  eighth  month,  and  lived  twenty-four  hours. 
[*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc'  Oct.  1861,  p.  583.)  This,  at  any  rate,  shows  that 
lesquamation  of  the  cuticle  in  a  new-bom  child  is  not  always  a  sign  that  it 
lias  been  dead  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  All  the  other  signs  indica- 
dve  of  putrefaction  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  absent,  and  from  this  fact  a 
medical  jurist  would  be  able  to  draw  a  clear  distinction. 

In  certain  cases,  where  the  body  of  a  child  has  been  long  buried  in  the 
sarth,  the  bones  only  may  be  producible.  The  questions  that  would  be 
likely  to  arise  here  would  be : — 1.  Whether  the  bones  were  those  of  a  new- 
bom  child  or  of  one  that  had  survived  its  birth  for  some  weeks  or  months. 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  the  first  question 
(see  vol.  1,  p«  147),  and  the  answer  may  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  charge 
of  in^mticide.  Behm  records  a  case  of  this  kind.  He  concluded,  from  his 
examination,  that  the  child,  whose  bones  were  submitted  to  him,  had  lived 
for  six  or  eight  months  after  birth,  and  that  they  had  been  buried  for  fifty 
jrears  or  longer.     (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1868,  1,  p.  55.) 

Conclusions, — The  general  conclusions  respecting  survivorship  arc  : — 

1.  That  the  period  for  which  a  new- bom  child  has  survived  birth  cannot 
be  determined  by  any  certain  sign  for  the  first  twenty-four  houi"S. 

2.  That  after  this  period  an  inference  may  be  drawn  from  certain 
changes  which  take  place  progressively  in  the  skin  and  umbilical  cord 
externally,  and  in  the  viscera  on  inspection ;  that  these  changes  allow  only 
3i  an  approximate  opinion  within  the  fii^st  five  or  six  days. 

3.  That  the  contraction  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  and  the  closure  of  the 
Foramen  ovale,  take  place  from  natural  changes  at  such  uncertain  intervals 
IS  to  render  it  difficult  to  assign  a  date  of  survivorship  fix)m  the  state  of 
bheae  parts. 

4.  That  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  child  died  after  it  was 
born,  can  be  determined  only  by  obsei-viug  the  degree  of  putrefaction  in 
the  body  compared  with  temperature,  locality,  and  other  conditions  to 
irhich  it  has  been  exposed.     (See  Putrefaction,  vol.  1,  p.  91.) 
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CHAPTER  8L 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH  IN  NEW-BORN  CHILDREN — PROPORTION  OF  CHILDREN  BORN  DEAD 
— NATURAL  CAUSES  OF  DEATH— ^A  PROTRACTED  DELIVERY — DEBILITY — BLEKDIXO 

FROM  LACERATION  OF  THE  NAVEL-STRING COMPRESSION  OF  THE  NAVEL-STRUTG 

< — MALFORMATION — DESTRUCTION  OF  MONSTROUS  BIRTHS — DEATH  FROM  SPASJI 
OF  THE  LARYNX — FROM  CONGENITAL  DISEASE. 

Causes  of  death  in  new^hom  children, — The  next  important  question  in  a 
case  of  infanticide,  and  that  upon  which  a  charge  of  murder  essentially 
rests,  is, — what  was  the  cause  of  death  ? — 1.  It  is  admitted  that  a  child 
may  die  during  birth  or  afterwards.  2.  In  either  of  these  cases  it  may  die 
from  natural  or  violent  causes.  The  violent  causes  may  have  originated  in 
nccident  or  in  criminal  design.  The  last  condition  only  involves  the  corpus 
delicti  of  child-murder.  If  death  has  clearly  proceeded  from  natani 
causes,  it  is  of  no  importance  to  settle  whether  the  cause  operated  during 
or  after  birth. 

Proportion  of  children  horn  dead, — ^It  is  well  known  that  of  children  horn 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  great  number  die  from  natural  cansei 
either  during,  or  soon  after  birth ;  and  in  every  case  of  child-murder, 
death  will  be  presumed  to  have  arisen  from  some  cause  of  this  kind,  nntil 
the  contrary  appears  from  the  evidence.    This  throws  the  onus  of  proof 
entirely  on  the  prosecution.     Many  children  die  before  performing  the  act 
of  respiration  ;  and  thus  a  large  number  come  into  the  world  dead  or  stifl- 
bom.      The  proportion  of  stUUhom  among  legitimate  children,  as  it  ii 
derived  from  statistical  tables  extending  over  a  series  of  years,  and  em- 
bracing not  fewer  than  eight  millions  of  births,  varies  from  one  in  eighteen 
to  one  in  twenty  of  all  births.     (*  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  No.  7,  p.  235.) 
Lever  found  that,  among  three  thousand  births,  one  child  in  eighteen  iras 
bom  dead.      In  immature  and  illegitimate  children,  the  proportionate 
mortality  is  much  greater, — probably  about  one  in  eight  or  ten.   In    j 
Gottingen  the  deaths  w^ere  found  to  amount  to  one  in  seven,  and  in  Berlin 
to  one  in  ten.     ('  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  36,  p.  172.)     Males  are     < 
more  frequently  born  dead  than  females,  in  the  ratio  of  140 :  100, — while 
the  males  to  females  bom,  has  only  a  ratio  of  106 :  100.     (Simpson, '  Edin. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  Oct.  1844,  p.  395.)    The  &cts  collected  by  Falk  lead     '. 
to  a  similar  conclusion.     In  1855,  out  of  12,689  births,  11,995  were  bom     < 
living  and  694  dead,  which  would  represent  seventeen  bom  living  to  one 
dead.     In  1859,  out  of  65,931  there  were  62,620  Uving  to  3411  dead,  a 
proportion  of  eighteen  living  to  one  dead.     From  1856  to  1865  it  was 
observed  that  out  of  100  bom  dead  in  Berlin  there  were  56  males  to  41 
females.     (Horn's  *  Yicrteljahrsschr.'  1869,  1,  6.)     Lowndes  has  added 
much  to  the  statistics  of  still-births.      ('  Obstet.  Trans.'   1873,  vol  li 
p.  283.)     The  preponderance  of  still-births  among  males  is  ascribed  to 
the  large  size  of  the  head,  and  the  injury  thus  likely  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
brain  during  delivery.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1865,  2,  pp.  218,  225.)     StiU-birtia     . 
are  much  more  frequent  in  fii*st  than  in  after  pregnancies.     These  faeti     { 
should  be  bom  in  mind,  when  we  are  estimatmg  the  probabiliiy  of  the 
cause  of  death  being  natural.     Children  are  much  more  frequently  bom 
dead  among  pi-imiparous  than  among  multiparous  women.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg* 
1865,  2,  p.  443.)     According  to  Lawrence's  observations,  the  proportion  o! 
deaths  of  children  bom  is  1  to  11  among  the  primiparous  and  1  to  31*2 
among  the  multiparous.     ('  Edin.  Med.  Jour.'  March,  1863,  p.  815.)    In 
most  cases  of  alleged  child-murder  the  woman  is  primiparous,  and  the  child 
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18  in^tiniiite.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  non-registration  of  the 
fouths  of  children  bom  dead  leads  to  many  children  being  disposed  of  as 
stOl-bom,  which  have  really  come  living  into  the  world,  but  have  soon  died 
from  neglect,  exposure,  or  violence. 

Should  breathing  be  established  by  the  protrustion  of  the  child's  head 
lom  the  outlet,  or  during  the  birth  of  the  body,  the  chances  of  death  from 
latural  causes  are  considerably  diminished.  Nevertheless,  as  W.  Hunter 
)iig  ago  suggested,  a  child  may  breathe  and  die.  Thus,  accordine  to  this 
utihor, — '  If  the  child  makes  but  one  gasp  and  instantly  dies,  the  lungs 
riJl  swim  in  water  as  readily  as  if  it  had  breathed  longer  and  had  then 
een  strangled.*  In  general,  it  would  require  more  than  one  gasp  to  cause 
!ie  longs  to  swim  readily  in  water;  but  waiving  this  point,  the  real 
aestion  is, — If  the  child  breathed  after  birth,  what  could  have  caused  its 
Bath  ?  The  number  of  gasps  which  a  child  may  make,  or  which  may  be 
iquired  for  the  lungs  to  swim  in  water,  is  of  no  moment :  the  point  to 
d  considered  is,  whether  its  death  was  due  to  causes  of  an  accidental 
r  oriniinal  nature.  So  again  observes  Hunter:  *We  frequently  see 
lildren  bom,  who,  from  circumstances  in  their  constitution  or  in  the 
Atnie  of  the  labour,  are  but  barely  alive,  and  after  breathing  a  minute  or 
rOy  or  an  hour  or  two,  die  in  spite  of  all  our  attention.  And  why  may 
jt  this  misfortune  happen  to  a  woman  who  is  brought  to  bed  by  herself  ?  ' 
!)p.  cit.)  The  substance  of  this  remark  is,  that  many  children  may  die 
atorally  after  having  been  bom  alive ;  and  in  Hunter's  time,  these 
ises  were  not  perhaps  sufficiently  attended  to.  In  the  present  day,  how- 
rar,  the  case  is  different:  a  charge  of  child- murder  is  seldom  raised, 
ccept  in  those  instances  where  there  are  the  most  obvious  marks  of  severe 
id  mortal  injuries  on  the  body  of  a  child.  Among  the  natural  causes  of 
le  death  of  a  child  may  be  enumerated  the  following : — 

1.  A  protracted  delivery, — The  death  of  a  child  may  proceed,  in  this 
lae,  from  injury  suffered  by  the  head  during  the  violent  contractions  of 
iie  nteros,  or  from  interruption  to  the  circulation  in  the  umbilical  cord 
efore  respiration  is  established.  A  child,  especially  if  feeble  and  delicate, 
lay  die  &om  exhaustion  under  these  circumstances.  This  cause  of  death 
lay  be  suspected  when  a  sero-sanguinolent  tumour  (called  ceplmVicematoma, 
r  caput  mecedaneum)  is  found  on  the  head  of  a  child,  and  the  head  itself 
I  deformed  or  elongated : — ^intemally,  by  the  congested  state  of  the  vessels 
f  the  brain.  The  existence  of  deformity  in  the  pelvis  of  the  woman  might 
>rroborate  this  view ;  but  in  primiparous  women  (among  whom  charges 
P  child-murder  chiefly  lie)  with  well-formed  pelves,  delivery  is  frequently 
retracted.  It  is  presumed  that  there  are  no  marks  of  violence  on  the 
)dy  of  the  child,  excepting  those  which  may  have  reasonably  arisen  from 
xndent  in  attempts  at  self-delivery. 

2.  Debility. — A  child  may  be  bom  either  prematurely  or  at  the  full 
sriod,  and  not  survive  its  birth,  owing  to  a  natural  feebleness  of  system. 
his  is  observed  among  immature  children ;  and  it  is  a  condition  especially 
irelt  on  by  W.  Hunter.  Such  children  may  continue  in  existence  for 
!veral  hours,  breathing  feebly,  and  may  then  die  from  mere  weakness. 
hese  cases  may  be  recognized  by  the  immature  condition  of  the  body  and 
le  gei^eral  want  of  development. 

3.  Bleeding  from  laceration  of  the  navel-string. — A  child  may  die  from 
6S  of  blood,  owing  to  a  premature  separation  of  the  placenta  or  an 
»cidental  rupture  of  the  umbilical  cord  (funis).  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
id  the  loss  of  blood  is  not  likely  to  pix)ve  fatal  when  breathing  has  been 
itablished ;  but  instances  are  i*eported  in  which  children  have  died  from 
ceding  under  these  ciixsumstances.  (Henke's  *Zeitschr.'  1839,  Erg.  H. 
200]  also  1840, 1,  p.  347,  and  vol.  2,  p.  105;  'Ann.  d'Hyg,'  1831, 2,  p.  128.) 
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Bleeding  from  the  cord  has  been  observed  to  take  place  at  yarions  periods 
after  birth,  and  has  led  to  the  death  of  the  child.  (*  Edin.  Month.  Jour/ 
Jnlj,  1847,  p.  70.)  Death  from  bleeding  may  be  commonly  recognized  by 
the  blanched  appearance  of  the  body  and  a  want  of  blood  in  the  intemsl 
organs.  There  are  several  cases  on  record  in  which  the  cord  was  mptnied 
close  to  the  abdomen  withont  causing  the  death  of  the  child.  It  was 
formerly  a  debated  question  whether,  in  the  event  of  the  umbilical  cord 
being  left  untied  after  cutting  or  laceration,  such  a  degree  of  haBmortliage 
could  in  any  instance  occur  as  would  prove  fatal  to  a  child.  The  cases 
above  i*efen*ed  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  discuss  this  question.  Bleeding 
is  more  likely  to  prove  fatal  when  the  cord  is  divided  by  a  sharp  instrament 
than  when  it  is  lacerated ;  and  its  dangerous  effects  on  a  child  are  likely  to 
be  great  in  proportion  as  the  division  is  made  near  to  the  navel.  It  has 
been  improperly  described  as  a  case  of  infanticide  by  omission^  when  a  sdf* 
delivered  woman  neglects  to  apply  a  ligaturo  to  the  cord  under  these  cir- 
cumstances ;  because,  it  is  said,  she  oaght  to  know  the  necessity  for  this  in 
order  to  prevent  the  child  dying  from  naamorrhage.  Such  a  view  assumes 
not  only  malice  against  the  accused,  but  that  in  the  midst  of  her  distress 
and  pain  she  must  necessarily  possess  the  knowledge  and  bodily  capacity 
of  an  accoucheur — a  doctrine  wholly  repugnant  to  the  common  feelings  it 
humanity.  This  question  was,  however,  raised  in  the  case  of  the  Qu^  t. 
Dash,  Aug.  1842.  There  was  no  doubt  in  this  instance  that  the  child  had 
breathed,  and  that  its  death  had  been  caused  by  bleeding  from  the  lacerated 
umbilical  cord.  The  medical  witness  admitted  that  the  cord  might  hsTe 
been  torn  through  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  child  during  labour ;  and  the 
jury  acquitted  the  prisoner,  on  the  ground  that  she  might  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  necessity,  or  not  have  had  the  power  to  tie  it.  The  cord, 
especially  when  short,  may  become  accidentally  ruptured  during  dehveiy. 
A  child  was  bom  alive  after  a  strong  pain ;  and  on  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  cord  was  toi*n  thi'ough  at  about  an  inch  from  the  abdomoi. 
On  measuring  the  cord  it  was  found  to  be  only  four  inches  and  a  quarter  in 
length.  ('  Med.  Times,'  July  24,  1847,  p.  433.)  In  another  case  there  was 
no  rupturo  but  great  pain  caused  to  the  woman  during  delivery ;  and  the 
coi-d  was  only  five  inches  long.     ('  Lancet,'  July  11,  1846.) 

Bleeding  from  the  vessels  of  the  navel-string  may  prove  fatal  several 
day^  after  birth,  even  when  a  child  has  been  properly  attended  to,  and  the 
navel-string  has  separated  by  the  natural  process.  Willing  has  reported  a 
case  of  this  kind,  in  which,  in  spite  of  every  application,  the  child  died  from 
loss  of  blood  six  days  after  the  cord  had  separated.  ('  Med.  Times  and 
Graz.'  Iklarch  25,  1854,  p.  287.)  The  impossibility  of  arresting  the  bleeding 
in  this  case  appeared  to  depend  upon  a  great  deficiency  of  fibrin  in  the 
blood,  and  a  consequent  want  of  tendency  to  coagulation. 

4.  Compression  of  the  navel-string, — ^When  a  child  is  bom  by  the  feet  or 
buttocks,  the  coi-d  may  be  so  compi'essed  under  strong  uterine  contraction 
that  the  circulation  between  the  mother  and  child  will  be  arrested,  and  the 
latter  will  die.  The  same  fatal  compression  may  follow  when,  dnrii^ 
deliver}^  the  cord  becomes  twisted  round  the  neck.  A  child  has  been 
kno^N-n  to  die  under  these  circumstances  before  parturition,  the  cord  hafing 
become  twisted  round  its  neck  in  the  uterus.  (*  Med.  Gkiz.'  Oci  1840; 
p.  122.)  Other  cases  from  this  cause,  during  delivery,  will  be  fonnd  in 
the  same  journal.  (Vol.  19,  pp.  232,  233.)  On  these  occasions  the  child 
is  sometimes  described  to  have  died  from  strangulation,  but  it  is  evident 
that  before  the  establishment  of  respiration  such  a  form  of  expression  is 
improper.  It  is  said  that  there  are  few  or  no  appearances  indicative  of  the 
cause  of  death.  There  may  be  lividity  about  the  head  and  face,  with  a 
mark  or  farrow  on  the  neck,  and  congestion  of  the  brain  internally :  it  i^ 
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bowerery  proper  to  state  that  tlie  brain  of  a  child  is  always  more  congested 
than  that  of  an  adult.  It  is  probable  that  a  more  careful  inspection  of  the 
body  in  these  cases  would  show  that,  as  in  footal  animals,  so  in  the  human 
floBtas,  pressure  on  the  navel-string  during  parturition  produces  asphyxia 
in  the  fcetus,  with  the  result  that  Tardieu's  ecchymotic  spots  are  developed 
cm  the  surface  of  the  pleura,  the  thymus  gland,  the  heart  and  pericardium, 
Ik;.  The  editor  recently  (1882)  examined  the  lungs  of  a  still-bom  child 
which  died  during  parturition,  the  navel-string  being  prolapsed,  in  which 
these  ecchymotic  spots  wei'e  exquisitely  developed. 

There  is  a  singular  cause  of  death  in  reference  to  the  umbilical  cord 
•rfaich  must  here  be  noticed.  It  is  well  known  to  accoucheurs  that  knots 
ire  sometimes  formed  in  the  cord.  The  body  of  the  child  in  its  movements 
in  ntero  may  occasionally  pass  through  a  loop  of  the  cord,  forming  a  knot, 
nrhicb  may  be  tightened  by  its  further  movements,  or  i*eroain  loose  until 
lelivezy.  Lee  observes  that  the  foetus  thereby  unconsciously  commits 
micide  by  compressing  the  vessels  and  arresting  all  circulation  between  it 
ind  the  placenta.  The  fcetus  may  perish  before  birth,  or  it  may  die  from 
/he  compression  naturally  produced  by  a  protracted  labour.  Such  an 
iccident  may  occur  by  the  foetus  passing  through  a  loop  while  its  head  is 
MBsing  through  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  so  as  to  form  a  knot  at  the  very 
noment  when  the  body  passes  into  the  world.  Whether  the  child  had 
ireathed  effectively  or  not  it  might  die  by  fatal  compression  of  the  cord 
3efore  its  bii'th  was  completed.  (See  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Bead,  with 
I  Tariety  of  illustrations  of  umbilical  knots,  in  the  *  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc* 
3ct.  1861,  p.  381.)  The  cause  of  death  would  always  be  apparent  if  the 
xnrd  could  be  obtained  for  examination.  The  cord  may  be  the  means  of 
noducing  other  marks  of  injury  On  the  body  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  which, 
lowever,  could  hardly  be  mistaken  for  the  effects  of  violence  in  the  exti-a- 
oiterine  state.  The  occasional  amputation  of  the  limbs  of  the  foetus  has 
Ijeen  produced  by  a  tightly  constricted  cord.  Montgomery  has  directed 
ittention  to  this  subject.  Beatty  describes  the  case  of  a  foetus  in  the  fourth 
nonth,  round  the  left  arm  of  which  there  -was  a  deep  groove  approximating 
x>  a  complete  separation  of  the  limb.  A  coil  of  the  cord  was  in  this  grooye 
it  the  time  of  expulsion,  and  if  continued  it  would  have  completed  the 
imputation  of  the  arm.     (^  Dub.  Hosp.  Gaz.'  Jan.  1,  1846.) 

5.  Malfannaiuyn,  Monstrosity, — A  child  may  be  so  constituted  as  to 
ive  in  the  womb,  but  to  die  when  bom,  from  deficiency  or  defect  of  certain 
ffgans  absolutely  necessaiy  to  maintain  extra-uterine  life  as  it  is  manifested 
ij  respiration  and  an  altered  circulation  of  the  blood.  Thus  the  absence 
if  some  vital  organ  such  as  the  brain,  would  at  once  account  for  a  child 
lying  either  during  delivery  or  soon  after  its  birth.  Two  cases  are  reported, 
n  one  of  which  the  child  died  from  an  absolute  deficiency  of  the  gullet — 
he  pharynx  terminating  in  a  cul-de-sac  ;  in  the  other,  the  duodenum  was 
obliterated  for  more  than  an  inch,  and  this  had  occasioned  the  child's 
[eath.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  26,  p.  642.)  In  a  third  a  child  was  suffocated  by 
etraction  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  owing  to  defect  of  the  fraenum. 

*  North.  Jour.  Med.'  March,  1849,  p.  278.)  An  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
:land  has  occasionally  led  to  the  death  of  a  new-bom  child  by  suffocation. 

*  Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  July,  1847,  p.  64.)  The  non-establishment  of  respi- 
ation  sometimes  arises  from  the  mouth  and  fauces  of  the  child  being  filled 
rith  mucus.  Obstruction  of  the  air-passages  is  a  frequent  cause  of  death 
mong  still-bom  children. 

The  varieties  of  malformatian  are  very  numerous,  but  there  can  be  no 
iffioulty  in  determining  whether  they  are  such  as  to  account  for  death. 
*ersons  are  not  allowed  to  destroy  monstrous  births  ;  and  the  presence 
f  marks  of  violence  in  such  cases  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion.     It 
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is  the  more  necessary  to  make  this  statement,  as  there  is  an  idea  among  tl^ 
vnlgar  that  it  is  not  illegal  to  destroy  a  monstrous  birth.    A  lady  wi^ 
delivered  of  a  most  hideous  dicephalons  (two-headed)  monster.     At  tk:^ 
earnest  solicitation  of  the  friends,  the  nurse  destroyed  it.     The  qnestic^ 
was — Was  this  woman  guilty  of  child-murder  ?   The  only  case  in  relereihjce 
to  this  point  which  is  recorded  by  medico-legal  writers,  is  that  of  t'w^ 
women,  who  were  tried  at  the  York  Assizes  in  1812,  for  drowning  a  chxld 
which  was  bom  with  some  malformation  of  the  head,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  was  likely  that  it  could  not  survive  many  hours.     It  did  not 
Appear  that  there  had  been  any  concealment  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners, 
who  were  not  aware  of  the  illegality  of  the  act.     (Paris  and  Fonblanqne, 
*Med.  Jurispr.'  vol.  1,  p.  228.)     The  fact  that  the  offspring  is  not  likely  to 
live  more  than  a  few  hours  does  not  justify  the  act  of  one  who  prematnrdj 
•destroys  it. 

6.  Spasm  of  the  Larynx, — Atelectasis,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  explained, 
implies  simply  an  unexpanded  state  of  the  lungs.     In  some  cases  it  is  oonh 
plete,  in  others  partial.     (See  fig.  153,  p.  332.)     It  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  a  diseased  condition,  as  the  body  of  the  child  may  be  otherwise  h^thy: 
>the  lungs  themselves  are  in  a  normal  state,  and  they  can  be  easily  expanded 
by  the  artificial  introduction  of  air,  or  by  other  remedial  measures  when 
Assistance  is  at  hand.     This  imperfect  expansion  of  the  lungs  is  generally 
due  to  debility  in  the  child,  and  is  especially  a  cause  of  death  in  weakly  or 
immature  children.     But  strong  and  healthy  children  may  die  from  non- 
inflation  of  the  lungs.     They  are  bom  with  uterine  life,  and  on  coming 
into  the  world  make  attempts  at  inspiration,  but  as  Braxton  Hicks  Ins 
pointed  out,  owing  to  spasm  of  the  larynx  and  retraction  of  the  tongue,  the 
air  is  unable  to  enter — the  child  dies,  and  on  inspection  no  air  being  found 
in  the  lungs,  the  child  is  wrongly  pronounced  to  have  been  bom  dead. 
('  Guy's  Hosp.  Bep.*  1866,  p.  476.)   A  careful  inspection  of  the  fauces  may 
show  the  presence  of  mucus  or  meconium,  or  a  condition  of  the  epiglottis, 
which  may  account  for  non- respiration.     Hicks  has  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion seen  the  new-bom  child  make  these  inspiratory  efforts,  and  by  lifting 
the  epiglottis  has  given  free  passage  to  the  air,  and  the  child  has  been 
.saved.     (See  p.  335,  ante,) 

7.  Congenital  diseases, — It  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  that  a  child  may 
be  bom  labouring  under  such  a  degree  of  congenital  disease  as  to  rend^  it 
incapable  of  living.  The  discovery  of  any  of  the  f cetal  organs  merely  in  a 
morbid  condition  amounts  to  nothing  unless  the  disease  has  advanccMl  to  a 
degree  which  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  child's  death.  There 
are,  doubtless,  many  obscure  affections,  particularly  of  the  brain,  which  are 
liable  to  destroy  the  life  of  a  child  without  leaving  any  well-marked  changes 
in  the  dead  body.  According  to  Burgess,  apoplexy  and  asphyxia  are  the 
usual  causes  of  death  among  new-bom  children,  the  latter  the  more 
common.  (•  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  26,  p.  4^2 ;  Henke's  •  Zeitschr.  der  S.  A.'  1843, 
p.  67.)  Probably  diseases  of  the  lungs  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a 
medico-legal  point  of  view  ;  because,  by  indirectly  affecting  the  organs  c^ 
respiration,  they  render  it  impossible  for  a  child  to  live,  or  to  survive  its 
birth  for  a  long  period.  The  diseases  in  the  fcetal  state  are  prindpally 
congestion,  hepatization,  tubercle,  sciirhus,  and  oedema  of  the  lungs--t]i« 
existence  of  any  of  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  They  render  the 
structure  of  the  lungs  heavier  than  water,  and  thus  prevent  them  from  a^ 
quiring  that  buoyancy  which  in  a  healthy  state  they  are  known  to  possess. 
It  is  not  common  to  find  the  lungs  diseased  throughout — a  portion  m*J 
be  sufficiently  healthy  to  allow  of  a  partial  performance  of  respiratiott. 

Conclusions. — The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  preced- 
ing remarks : — 
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1.  That  a  large  number  of  illegitimate  children,  especially  when  im- 
matDre,  are  bom  dead  from  natural  causes. 

2.  That  a  child  may  die  from  exhaustion  as  the  result  of  a  protracted 
Uxmr. 

3.  That  if  a  child  is  prematurely  bom,  or  if  it  is  small  and  weak  even 
lithe  natural  period,  it  may  die  from  mere  debility  or  want  of  power  in  the 
X)iiBtitution  either  to  commence  or  to  continue  the  act  of  respiration. 

4.  A  child  may  die  from  loss  of  blood,  owing  to  accidental  rupture  of 
ihe  oord  during  delivery:  it  may  even  die  from  this  cause  after  it  has 
ireathed. 

5.  That  fatal  bleeding  is  more  likely  to  occur  when  the  cord  has  been 
ut  close  to  the  abdomen  than  when  it  has  been  lacerated  or  cut  at  a 
istance  from  the  navel. 

6.  That  a  division  of  the  cord,  whether  by  rupture  or  incision,  without 
igature,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  fatal  to  a  healthy  mature  child. 

7.  That  a  child  may  die  from  accidental  compression  of  the  cord  during 
leHvery — ^the  circulation  between  the  mother  and  child  being  thereby 
Rested  before  or  after  breathing. 

8.  That  death  may  speedily  follow  birth  from  some  malformation  or 
eCect  or  deficiency  of  important  organs. 

9.  That  a  child  may  die  from  congenital  disease  alEectiug  the  organs  of 
espiration  or  the  air-passages. 


CHAPTER  82. 

lOLEliT  CAUSES  OP  DEATH — FORMS  OF  VIOLENT  DEATH  UNATTENDED  WITH  MARKS 

OF    EXTERNAL  VIOLENCE — SUFFOCATION — DROWNING IN  THE   SOIL  OF  PRIVIES 

— POWER  OF  LOCOMOTION  AND  EXERTION  IN  WOMEN  AFTER  DELIVERY — DEATH 
OP  THE  CHILD  FROM  COLD  AND  EXPOSURE — STARVATION — DEATH  FROM  IM- 
MATURITY IN   CASES  OF  ABORTION. 

7%6lent  causes  of  death, — In  this  chapter  we  have  to  consider  those 
Dodes  of  death  which  are  totally  independent  of  the  existence  of  congenital 
lisease  or  other  natural  causes.  A  medical  jurist  should  remember  that 
here  are  certain  forms  of  child-murder  which  are  not  necessarily  attended 
nth  appearances  indicative  of  violence  ;  these  are  suffocation,  drowning,, 
zposure  to  cold,  and  starvation.  (See  a  paper  on  the  violent  causes  of 
l^ith  in  new-bom  children,  by  Casper,  in  his  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1863, 
ol.  2,  p.  1.) 

1.    SUFFOCATION. 

This  is  a  common  cause  of  death  in  new-bom  children.  A  wet  cloth 
ttay  be  placed  over  the  child's  mouth,  or  thrust  into  this  cavity,  either 
[aring  birth  or  afterwards,  and  before  or  after  the  performance  of  respira- 
ion.  To  the  latter  case  only,  could  the  term  suffocation  be  strictly  applied. 
L  child  may  be  thus  destroyed  by  being  allowed  to  remain  closely  com- 
rressed  under  the  bed-clothes  after  delivery,  or  by  its  head  beiug  thrust 
ato  straw,  feathers,  dust,  ashes,  and  similar  substances.  The  appearances 
a  the  body  are  seldom  sufficient  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  the  cause  of  death, 
inless  undue  violence  has  been  employed.  There  is  commonly  merely 
ividity  about  the  head  and  face,  with  slight  congestion  of  the  luugs.  A 
areful  examination  of  the  mouth  and  tkroat  should  be  made,  as  foreign 
ubstances  are  sometimes  found  in  this  situation,  affoixiing  circumstantial 
vidence  of  the  mode  in  which  the  suffocation  has  taken  place.     Thus 
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wood,  straw,  feathers,  dust,  tow,  or  a  hard  ping  of  linen  may  be,  and  in 
some  cases  have  been,  found  blocking  up  the  month  and  ^nces,  drawn  into 
these  parts  by  aspiration  when  the  mouth  of  a  child  has  been  covered  with 
such  substances.  (See  Smothering,  cuite,  p.  91.)  If  a  child  has  H?ed 
sufficiently  long  to  be  fed,  it  may  be  accidentally  suffocated  by  the  entrance 
of  portions  of  food  into  the  windpipe  and  air-paasages.  The  following  can 
in  reference  to  a  child  which  survived  its  birth  thirty  days,  will  throw  a 
light  upon  this  accidental  cause  of  death : — An  infant,  thirty  days  old,  was 
found  dead  in  bed ;  the  mother,  a  mairied  woman,  stated  that  the  child 
was  healthy,  and  was  put  to  bed  after  having  sucked  well  at  7  p.m.  tho 
previous  evening ;  also  once  in  the  night  about  2  a.m.  On  awaking  at 
4.30  A.M.  she  found  the  child  dead.  It  was  lying  on  her  right  side— the 
farthest  side  from  the  father,  and  on  its  own  left  side  looking  towards  ita 
mother.  When  seen  by  Boss  it  was  on  its  back ;  the  hands  were 
clenched,  the  lips  blue  and  pouting,  and  the  tongue  thrust  out  a  little  way 
between  them.  There  were  no  marks  of  violence  or  of  flattening  of  the 
features.  The  lungs  and  right  cavities  of  the  heart  were  distended  with 
blood.  The  stomach  contained  a  quantity  of  curdled  milk.  On  opening 
the  larynx  a  small  quantity  of  the  curd  of  milk  was  found  resting  on  the 
vocal  chords  of  the  larynx  and  lining  the  upper  two  or  three  rings  of  the 
windpipe,  thus  completely  blocking  up  the  tube,  which  in  calibre  was  not 
larger  than  a  goosequill.  It  appeared  that  on  the  previous  day  the  child 
had  frequently  thrown  up  its  milk ;  it  had  probably  vomited  it  in  the  night 
while  its  face  was  tui*ned  towards  the  pillow,  and  had  by  aspiration  drawa 
a  portion  of  the  curd  of  milk  into  the  air-passages,  and  thus  caused  death 
by  suffocation.  An  infant  of  this  age  would  not  have  the  power  to  relieve 
itself  in  such  a  position. 

A  new-bom  child  may  be  suffocated  by  having  its  head  held  over 
noxious  vapours  such  as  the  exhalations  of  a  privy  or  of  burning  sulphur; 
and  other  poisonous  vapours,  e.g.  chloroform,  may  be  used  by  a  criminal  j 
without  leaving  any  traces  upon  the  body — except,  possibl}',  that  which  i 
may  depend  upon  their  peculiar  odoui*.  There  ai*e  few  of  these  cases  of 
suffocation  in  which  a  medical  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death  could  be  given, 
unless  some  circumstantial  evidence  were  produced,  and  the  witness  were 
allowed  to  say  whether  the  alleged  facts  were  or  were  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  death.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1832,  vol.  1,  p.  621.) 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  even  clearly  proved  that  death  has  been 
caused  by  suffocation,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  child  may  be  acci- 
dentally suffocated,  and  the  crime  of  murder  falsely  imputed.  Duncan, 
quoting  the  observations  of  Buhl,  states  that  obstruction  of  the  air-passages 
by  mucus  and  other  matters  is  a  frequent  cause  of  death  in  new-ban 
childi'en.  Among  twenty-seven  childi'en  dying  in  labour  or  shortly  after 
birth,  eleven  were  destroyed  by  obstruction  of  the  air-passages  with  foreign 
matters,  or  pi*esented  this  condition.  Eight  were  boi-n  dead,  and  of  those 
which  were  alive  at  birth,  none  survived  the  first  day.  In  ten  of  the  casei 
the  obstruction  was  produced  by  a  greenish  or  greenish-bro^Ti  slimy  mwB 
(meconium  and  mucus)  filling  the  larynx  and  windpipe.  In  two  of  the 
cases,  in  which  the  child  died  duidng  delivery,  air  was  found  in  the  Inngs, 
and  in  only  one  of  these  the  air  had  been  derived  from  the  act  of  respiration 
during  bii-th.  (*Edin.  Month.  Med.  Jour.'  Ap.  1863,  p.  924;  also  *Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  1861,  2,  p.  117.)  In  Hicks's  case  (p.  335,  anie)  the 
base  of  the  tongue  in  a  new-bom  child  was  so  drawn  down  by  spasmodic 
action  as  to  close  the  glottis  by  pressing  backwards  the  epiglottis.  The 
child  was  saved  by  laising  the  epiglottis,  when  air  rushed  in,  and  hreeth- 
ing  was  established ;  but  many  children  must  be  bom  under  similar  con- 
ditions when  no  assistance  is  at  hand.     Cases  of  this  kind,  however,  rarelf 
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give  tiae  to  charges  of  6hild-mnrder,  as  no  air  is  fonnd  in  the  Inngs  and 
ikere  are  no  marks  of  violence  on  the  body.  A  child  might  be  killed 
during  deliveiy  by  pressure  applied  to  the  chest ;  this  might  be  snch  as 
not  to  produce  any  indication  of  violence.  If  the  child  had  not  breathed, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  show  the  mode  of  death  ;  but  if  air  had  entered 
)ke  longs,  then  the  usual  appearances  would  be  found  in  these  organs 
[p.  322»  atUe) .  In  dealing  with  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  should  be  remembered 
hat  a  child  with  its  head  bom,  but  detained  in  the  outlet  by  the  size  of  its 
ihonlders,  might  die  from  pressure  exerted  on  the  chest  by  the  vagina.  It 
night  have  breathed,  but  be  bom  dead  with  the  marks  of  suffocation  about 
t  There  is  another  accidental  cause  of  the  death  of  a  new-born  child 
Inring  deliveiy.  The  membranes  or  caul  may  be  carried  forward  over  the 
tead  and  face,  and  the  act  of  breathing  thus  mechanically  prevented.  If  no 
ssifltanoe  is  at  hand,  the  child,  although  born  living,  will  die  soon  after 
drih  in  consequence  of  the  prevention  of  respiration.  If,  when  the  dead 
lody  is  found,  the  membranes  are  no  longer  there,  the  cause  of  the  preven- 
ion  of  respiration  would  not  be  apparent.  The  child,  although  born 
iving,  would  probably  be  pronounced  to  have  been  bom  dead.  (See  case, 
Med.  Times  and  Oaz.'  1863,  1,  p.  126.)  The  delivery  of  a  child  with 
.  mask  or  caul  around  its  head  is  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence.  In 
862  a  mature  and  healthy  child  so  bom  was  allowed  to  perish  by  those 
rho  had  access  to  it.  The  caul  was  simply  not  removed,  so  that  breath- 
Dg  could  not  be  set  up.  The  lungs  contained  no  air.  Thera  was 
ongestion  of  the  brain  and  lividity  of  the  body,  but  no  mark  of  violence. 
!here  was  some  evidence  that  the  child  had  been  born  living,  and  that  the 
ause  of  death  was  the  prevention  of  respiration  by  omission  to  do  that 
rhich  was  necessary.  As  the  medical  evidence  showed  that  the  child  had 
iot  breathed,  the  Coroner  held  that  it  had  never  had  any  (legal)  existence, 
>nd  that  there  was  no  ground  for  any  further  investigation.  W.  Hunter, 
rho  waa  well  aware  of  the  risk  to  which  a  woman  might  be  thus  exposed, 
ibserves  in  relation  to  this  state  of  things : — '  When  a  woman  is  delivered 
vj  herself,  a  strong  child  may  be  bom  perfectly  alive,  and  die  in  a  very 
ew  minutes  for  want  of  breath,  either  by  being  on  its  face  in  a  pool  formed 
ly  the  natural  discharges,  or  upon  wet  clothes  ;  or  by  the  wet  things  over 
t  oollapeing  and  excluding  air,  or  drawn  close  to  its  mouth  and  nose  by 
he  suction  of  breathing.  An  unhappy  woman  delivered  by  herself,  dis- 
racted  in  her  mind  and  exhausted  in  her  body,  will  not  have  strength  or 
eooUection  enough  to  fly  instantly  to  the  relief  of  her  child.'  (Op.  cit. 
K  35.)  It  may  be  added  that  a  primiparous  female  may  faint  or  become 
rholly  unconscious  of  her  situation  ;  or,  if  conscious,  she  may  be  ignorant 
f  the  necessity  of  removing  the  child;  and  thus  it  may  be  sufPocated 
rithout  her  having  been  intentionally  accessory  to  its  death.  In  such 
ases,  however,  there  should  be  no  marks  of  violence  on  the  body,  or,  if 
•resenty  they  should  be  of  such  a  nature  and  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be 
eadily  explicable  on  the  supposition  of  an  accidental  origin.  (See  case, 
lom's  ;  Vierteljahraschr.'  1864,  2,  p.  123.) 

An  infant  is  easily  destroyed  by  suffocation.  If  the  month  and  nostrils 
re  kept  covered  for  a  few  minutes,  by  the  face  being  closely  wrapped  in 
lothes,  asphyxia  may  come  on  without  this  being  indicated  by  convulsions 
r  any  other  marked  symptoms  (see  p.  91,  ante),  A  suspicion  of  murder 
lay  arise  in  such  cases  ;  but  the  absence  of  marks  of  violence,  with  an 
cplanation  of  the  circumstances,  will  rarely  allow  the  case  to  be  carried 
eyond  an  inquest.  Sometimes  the  body  is  found  maltreated,  with  severe 
"actures  or  contusions  on  the  skull,  and  mai*ks  of  strangulation  on  the 
eck  ;  concealed  in  a  feather  bed  or  privy ;  or  cut  up  and  burnt.  This 
ind  of  violence  may  excite  a  suspicion  of  murder  and  lead  to  the  belief 
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that  tbe  allegation  of  death  from  accidental  suffocation  is  a  mere  pretence. 
Bnt  unless  the  case  is  of  a  glaring  nature,  the  ^'iolence  is  considered  to 
have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  rather  of  aiding  deliyery  or  concealing 
the  birth  of  a  child  than  of  destroying  it.  In  the  present  day  these  cases 
of  death  from  accidental  suffocation,  when  properly  investigated,  can  nerer 
inyolve  an  innocent  woman  in  a  charge  of  murder,  although  the  facts  mav 
show  in  many  instances  that  the  death  of  the  child  was  really  due  to  great 
imprudence,  ei'oss  neglect,  or  culpable  indifference  on  her  part.  Thus  a 
woman  knowing  or  having  reason  to  believe  that  her  delivery  is  impend- 
ing, is  secretly  delivered  at  night.  The  child  is  bom  under  the  bedclothes ; 
no  effort  is  made  to  remove  it,  and  it  necessarily  dies  from  suffocation.  In 
some  cases  of  this  kind  a  woman,  as  Hunter  suggests,  may  be  unable  to 
make  the  necessary  exertion  to  uncover  the  head  of  the  child  so  as  to 
allow  it  to  breathe.  In  others,  however,  there  is  no  desire  to  save  life  and 
the  child  is  found  dead.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  to  Dohm,  in  wbidi 
he  was  able  to  show  that  the  child  had  breathed  and  liad  probably  come 
into  the  world  alive,  but  had  died  from  wilful  neglect.  The  woman  was 
conscious  of  her  delivery,  but  asserted  that  the  child  showed  no  sign  of  life 
after  birth.  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1867,  2,  p.  84.)  Dohm's  report 
furnishes  a  model  for  the  investigation  of  cases  of  this  kind.  Such  a 
case  may  not  be  considered  as  murder,  but  it  involves  something  mora 
than  a  mei*e  *  concealment  of  birth.*  If  there  is  a  real  intention  to 
suppress  infanticide,  a  case  like  this  sliould  be  treated  as  manslaughter. 
Some  of  our  judges  have  already  taken  the  course  of  directing  the  jury 
to  find  a  vei*dict  of  manslaughter  when  there  was  proof  from  the  geneti 
evidence  of  culpable  neglect  or  reckless  indifference  to  the  life  of  lier 
child  on  the  part  of  the  woman. 

The  following  case  (Beg.  v.  Mortiboysy  1841)  will  show  that  in  tliia 
country,  even  when  the  evidence  is  very  strong  against  a  person,  the  cir- 
cumstances will  be  most  favourably  interpreted  towards  the  accused.  In 
this  instance  it  was  proved  that  the  body  of  the  child  was  discovered, 
lying  on  its  abdomen,  in  a  box  containing  wool,  with  its  face  raised  and 
its  mouth  open.  A  red  worsted  comforter  had  been  pa^ed  twice  ronnd 
the  neck,  and  was  tied  a  second  time  in  a  single  knot  over  the  chin.  In 
the  month,  which  was  open,  was  found  a  small  quantity  of  fine  flocks  of 
wool.  The  medical  evidence  showed  that  the  child  had  been  bom  aliTe, 
the  left  lung  being  fully  inflated.  The  brain  was  congested.  There  was 
no  mark  produced  by  the  ligature  on  the  neck,  either  externally  or  inte^ 
nally.  Death  was  referred  to  obstructed  respiration  (suffocation),  caused 
partly  by  the  ligature  and  partly  by  the  wool  in  the  mouth  ;  but  the  latter 
was  consideiTd  to  be  the  more  active  cause.  In  the  defence  it  was  urged 
that  the  ligature  could  not  have  produced  strangulation,  because  the  com- 
forter was  tied  upon  the  chin ;  that  the  medical  evidence  showed  the  wool  in 
the  mouth  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  death ;  and  this  was  probaUj 
taken  into  the  mouth  by  the  child  itself  in  the  instinctive  act  of  breathing, 
and  not  put  thei'e  by  the  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of  suffocation.  Tbe 
child  had  pi-obably  been  placed  carelessly  on  a  quantity  of  wool,  into  which 
it  had  sunk  by  its  own  weight,  and  this  had  caused  its  death.  The  jndgo 
in  charging  the  jury  said,  that  had  the  prisoner  intended  to  choke  tbo 
child  with  the  wool,  she  would  have  inserted  enough  to  fill  its  mouth.  The 
pnsoner  was  acquitted.  In  this  case,  admitting  that  the  evidence  did  not 
bear  out  the  charge  of  murder,  still  it  is  clear  that  death  was  caused  hj  the 
child  being  placed  on  its  face,  with  a  ligature  round  the  neck,  in  a  close 
box  filled  with  wool.  A  new-bom  infant  could  no  moi-e  breathe  in  saA^ 
position  than  if  the  wool  had  been  directly  thrust  into  its  mouth.  Admit- 
ting the  facts  to  have  been  as  represented,  there  appears  to  have  been  in 
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'b  case  Bomeihing  more  than  an  accident ;  for  the  prisoner  must  have 
own  that  her  infant  was  not  likelj  to  live  long  nnder  such  circnmstances, 
1  had  the  child  been  a  week  or  a  month  old,  she  would  probably  have 
m  convicted  of  manslaughter  or  murder. 

A  case  of  alleged  child-murder  bj  suffocation  was  reported  by  Easton. 
onnack's  '  Edin.  Jour.'  Feb.  1845.)    The  child  in  this  case  was  suffocated 

a  quantity  of  mud  having  been  forced  into  its  mouth  and  throat ;  its 
»ence  in  the  gullet  was  incompatible  with  its  having  entered  by  gravi* 
ion.  In  the  case  of  Macintyre  (Glasgow  Aut.  Circ.  1829),  several 
tail  pieces  of  straw  were  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  child,  of  the  same 
id  as  those  which  were  in  the  bed  where  the  birth  took  place.  In 
diher  case  it  was  found  that  a  mass  of  dough,  or  bread-pulp,  had  been 
cibly  impacted  in  the  throat  and  larynx  of  the  child ;  it  was  found  to  bo 
mrately  moulded  to  the  parts.  Q  Edin.  Med.  Jour.'  Dec.  1855,  p.  521.) 
one  instance  a  plug  of  flax  was  discovered  in  the  mouth.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
63,  2,  p.  395.) 

Any  foreigpi  substance  found  in  the  air-passages  should  be  most  care-* 
lly  examined.  Dohm  gives  a  caution  in  this  respect  from  a  case  which 
1  nnder  his  notice.  The  body  of  a  new-born  child  was  found  in  a 
irshy  soil,  and  from  an  examination  it  was  stated  that  it  had  breathed, 
d  died  from  suffocation,  and  had  been  buried  where  the  body  was  found, 
lis  opinion  was  chiefly  based  on  the  discovery  of  a  dark-coloured  substance 
the  windpipe  and  bronchial  passages,  which  was  pronounced  to  be  earth 
vm  the  marsh  in  which  the  body  was  buried.  The  woman  who  gave  birth 
the  child  said  she  had  been  suddenly  delivered  over  a  tub,  used  for  the 
rpose  of  a  privy,  that  the  child  fell  into  the  excrementitious  fluid,  and 
&t  she  afterwards  removed  the  body  and  buried  it  in  the  place  where  it 
18  discovered.  Her  story  was  corroborated  by  a  subsequent  examination 
ide  by  Dohm ;  for  he  found  that  the  dark  substance  present  in  the  air- 
saages  and  in  the  gullet  was  not  part  of  the  earthy  soil  in  which  the 
dy  had  been  buried,  but  dried  f  SBcal  matter.  This  discovery  of  the  real 
tnre  of  the  substance  exonerated  the  woman  from  the  charge  of  murder. 
[orn's  *  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1867,  2,  p.  98.) 

Post-mortem  appearances. — These  are  fully  described,  in  reference  to 
alts,  at  page  85,  ante ;  and  they  are  similar  in  new-bom  children,  pro^ 
led  respiration  has  been  fully  performed.  Tardieu  attached  great  im- 
rtance  to  the  discovery  of  subpleural  or  punctiform  ecchymoses  on  the 
igs  of  children:  he  has  also  noticed  small  effusions  of  blood  on  the 
rface  and  in  the  substance  of  the  thymus  gland.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855, 
p.  379.)  If  the  lungs  float  on  water,  as  the  result  of  breathing,  then  the 
pearances  described  will  be  mot  with;  but  in  three  instances  Tardieu 
it  with  similar  appearances  in  children  whose  lungs  had  not  received  air, 
i  sank  when  placed  on  water.  They  were  children  prematurely  born, 
d  under  conditions  which  prevented  full  vital  development.  One  bom 
the  Hospital  of  Biboisiere  uttered  several  cries,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  the 
igs  contained  no  air.  The  subpleural  ecch3rmoses  met  with  in  children 
der  these  circumstances,  were  ascribed  by  Tardieu  to  the  efforts  made  to 
sathe  after  birth  (loc.  cit.).  They  are,  however,  perhaps  more  commonly 
)duced  during  parturition  by  obstructions  to  the  foetal  circulation  brought 
3at  by  pressure  on  the  umbilical  cord,  and  consequent  asphyxia.  The 
!tor  has  seen  them  produced  in  such  a  case  to  a  marked  degree. 

Much  has  been  written  touching  the  post-mortem  appearances  in  death 
m  suffocation  in  new-born  children.  A  reliance  on  the  presence  of  theso 
Qctiform  ecchymoses  may,  it  appears,  mislead  a  medical  jurist,  as  in  the 
lowing  case  published  by  Douillard  and  Gallard.  A  child  was  bom  at 
)  seventh  month,  and  died  in  about  six  days  from  congenital  weakness. 
roL.  II.  ^  ^ 
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The  lungs,  which  were  removed  for  the  sake  of  experiments,  presented  o^ 
their  sitrface  eighteen  or  twenty  of   those   small  snbplcural  ecchymose^ 
which  have  been  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  death  from  sufEocatio^^ 
(*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872,  1,  p.  201.)     These  winters  remark  that  those  who  fii^ 
such  an  appearance  in  the  lungs  of  new-bom  children  must  therefore  ^^ 
cautious  in  placing  reliance  upon  it  as  a  proof  of  death  from  suffocatic^j^ 
Some  observations  and  experiments  on  this  post-mortem  appearance  ha.^^ 
also  been  made  by  Ssabinski.  (Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1867, 2,  p.  146.)  iB"^ 
states  that  in  many  experiments  on  the  suffocation  of  animals  the  eocliy. 
moses  were  found  once  only  in  ten  cases.     He  thinks  that  an  anaemic  or 
bloodless  condition  of  the  spleen  is  more  frequently  found  (op.  cit.  p.  \h9); 
but  this  state  of  the  spleen  has  not  been  met  with  by  other  observers. 
Congestion  of  the  lungs,  although  a  common  appearance,  is  not  always 
seen  in  death  from  suffocation  (page  93,  ante).  Partial  emphysema  of  these 
organs  has  been  occasionally  observed. 

At  page  91,  ante^  some  remarks  have  been  made  on  the  suffocation  of 
new-bom  children,  by  thrusting  foreign  substances  into  the  mouth.  A 
servant  girl  had  given  birth  to  a  healthy  child.  This  child  was  fonnd 
alive  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  in  a  privy,  and  it  lived  a  few 
minutes  after  the  discovery.  Its  jaw  was  broken,  its  cheek  torn,  and  tke 
mouth  contained  ashes,  some  of  which  were  found  in  the  back  part  of  the 
throat.  The  body  was  blanched,  and  there  had  evidently  been  a  great  lose 
of  blood  from  the  wounds  and  the  torn  umbilical  cord.  There  was  no 
engorgement  of  the  lungs,  nor  any  subpleural  ecchymoses.  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  trachea  was  stained  with  ashes,  and  a  small  cinder  wt8 
found  in  the  left  branches. 

In  this  case  there  was  no  question  respecting  live-birth,  as  the  child 
WBS  living  when  found,  but  what  was  the  cause  of  death,  and  was  this 
accidental  or  the  result  of  violence  wilfully  applied  after  birth  ?  In  the 
opinion  of  Moore,  the  mouth  of  the  child  had  been  forcibly  torn  open 
and  filled  with  ashes  in  order  to  suffocate  it.  These  ashes  must  have  been 
drawn  by  aspiration  into  the  air-passages,  and  death  was  caused  partly  by 
suffocation  and  partly  by  haemon*hage  from  the  wounds,  the  child's  body 
being  bloodless.  The  condition  of  the  lungs  was  not  inconsistent  with 
death  fi-om  suffocation.  For  some  remarks  on  death  from  suffocation  in 
child-murder,  with  reports  of  cases,  see  a  paper  by  Severin  Causse,  *  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1869,  2,  pp.  122,  443. 

2.    DROWNING . 

The  fact  of  droA^Tiing  cannot  be  verified  by  any  appearances  in  the 
body  of  a  child  which  has  itot  breathed.  Thus,  if  a  woman  caused  herself 
to  be  delivered  in  a  bath,  and  the  child  was  forcibly  retained  under  water 
(a  case  which  is  said  to  have  occurred),  it  would  of  course  die ;  but  no 
evidence  of  the  mode  of  death  would  be  found  in  the  body.  For  cases  in 
which  a  child  was  thus  destroyed,  probably,  however,  through  accidental 
circumstances,  see  Cormack's  *  Edin.  Jour.'  Oct.  1845,  p.  796 ;  also  *  Dnh 
Med.  Pi*e88,'  March  4,  1864,  p.  135.  After  respiration,  the  signs  d 
drowning  will  be  the  same  as  those  met  with  in  the  adult.  (See  p.  1ft 
ante.)  The  main  question  for  a  witness  to  decide  will  be,  whether  the  chiW 
was  put  into  the  water,  or  the  vessel  containing  water,  living  or  dead. 
Infanticide  by  disowning  is  by  no  means  common ;  the  child  is  generally 
suffocated,  sti'angled,  or  destroyed  in  other  ways,  and  its  body  is  then 
thrown  into  water  in  order  to  conceal  the  real  manner  of  ita  death.  The 
discovery  of  the  dead  body  of  an  infant  in  water,  must  not  allow  a  witness 
to  be  thrown  off  his  guard :  although  a  vei^dict  of  *  found  drowned  *  is  so 
commonly  returned  in  these  cases.   The  body  should  be  carefully  inspected, 
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tt  order  to  determine  what  was  reallj  the  cause  of  death.  All  marks  of 
iolenee  on  the  bodies  of  childi^en  that  have  died  by  di-owning,  should  be 
Qch  as  to  have  resulted  from  accidental  causes.  The  throat  and  air-passages 
honld  be  particularly  examined.  In  a  case  which  occniTed  to  Schraube 
t  was  clear,  from  the  state  of  the  lungs,  that  the  child  had  breathed,  but 
10  water  was  found  in  the  lungs  or  stomach.  There  was  a  furrow  or 
lepression  around  the  neck,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  pressure  of 
%  ligature.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  this  child  had  been 
strangled,  and  its  body  thrown  into  water  after  death.  (Horn's  *  Vier^el- 
jahrsschr.'  1867, 1,  p.  302.)  The  reporter  gave  his  opinion  from  the  facts  that 
iie  child  had  lived,  chiefly  owing  to  the  state  of  the  lungs. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  body  of  a  child  should  be  sub- 
nerged,  in  order  that  it  may  be  destroyed  by  drowning :  the  mere  immer- 
ion  of  the  head  in  water,  or  the  covering  of  the  mouth  with  liquid,  will 
affice  to  produce  the  usual  effects  of  asphyxia.  The  air-passages  should 
herefore  be  examined  for  foreign  substances  which  may  be  deposited  in 
hem.  A  woman  attempted  to  destroy  her  child  by  immersing  its  head 
>nly  in  a  bucket  of  water.  The  child  was  discovei*ed  and  resuscitated. 
This  mode  of  destroying  children  by  dix)wning  may  easily  deceive  a  medical 
aan.  He  would  commonly  look  for  evidence  of  the  submersion  of  the 
rhole  body,  and  if  no  pond  or  well  wei^e  near,  he  might,  from  the  absence 
(f  well-marked  post-mortem  appearances,  assign  death  to  some  natural 
ause.  Lankester  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  who  drowned  her  child, 
)at  who  was  acquitted  at  her  trial  on  the  ground  that  no  water  had  been 
leen  in  the  room ;  yet  there  were  witnesses  in  court  who  had  sworn  before 
he  coroner's  jury  that  water  was  in  a  pail  in  the  room,  and  was  taken 
kway  after  the  death  of  the  child.  When  the  dead  body  of  an  infant  is 
bund  in  water,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  has  been  destroyed  by 
Irowning ;  a  special  examination  of  the  body  will  be  required  to  detei*mine 
ihis  point.  (See  Drowning.)  Walther  has  published  a  case  of  interest  in 
;his  respect,  in  Casper's  *  Viei'teljahi'SRchr.'  (1863,  2,  p.  259). 

New'-bom  children  may  be  drowned  or  suffocated  by  being  thrown  into 
iquid  mud  or  into  the  soil  of  a  privy.  Sometimes  the  child  is  destroyed 
by  other  means,  and  its  dead  body  is  thus  disposed  of  for  the  purpose  of 
X)ncealmcnt.  Should  there  be  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  present,  the 
phenomena  are  those  of  drowning.  The  liquid  portion  of  the  soil  abound- 
ing in  ammonium  sulphide  may  be  found,  if  the  child  was  thrown  in  living, 
in  the  air-passages,  gullet,  or  stomach.  The  mere  discovery  of  soil  in  the 
mouth  would  not  suffice  to  show  that  the  child  was  living  when  immei'sed. 
Ihe  presence  of  foreign  substances,  such  as  du't,  straw,  or  ashes,  in  the 
lir-passages,  gullet,  and  stomach,  has  usually  been  taken  as  a  proof  of  the 
[ihild  having  been  living  when  immersed  in  the  dirt,  &c.,  and  that  the  sub- 
itances  had  been  drawn  into  the  passages  by  inspiration  or  the  act  of 
swallowing.  This  subject  has  already  been  considered  in  reference  to  the 
proofs  of  a  child  having  been  bom  alive,  ante,  p.  370.  It  presents  a  wide 
field  for  conflicting  medical  opinions.  In  Reg.  v.  Allrldge  (Derby  Wint. 
Ass.  1859),  the  dead  body  of  a  child  was  found  buried  in  a  garden.  On 
examination  there  was  earth  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  a.s  well  as  in  both 
nostrils  at  the  back  part ;  and  particles  of  earth  were  found  in  the  wind- 
pipe and  air- tubes  as  well  as  in  the  stomach.  The  medical  witness  referred 
the  death  to  suffocation,  and  considered  that  the  earth  must  have  been 
inhaled.  Another  medical  witness,  for  the  defence,  affirmed  that  the 
i^rth  might  have  been  carried  into  the  passages  of  the  body  accidentally 
by  the  percolation  of  water  (in  eight  days),  and  that  it  had  not  found  its 
way  there  by  inhalation.  The  juiy  upon  this  acquitted  the  prisoner. 
Although   the  mouth  and  throat  may  thus  accidentally  receive  foreign 
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matters,  it  is  most  improbable  that  earth  shonld  be  carried  into  the  air* 
tabes  or  stomach  by  rain-water.     The  child  was  probably  thrust  into  the 
earth  when  it  retained  some  power  of  breathing  and  swallowing,  and  the 
earth  found  in  the  month  and  throat  might  be  assigned  to  the  yiolence 
with  which  it  was  forced  into  the  soil.     The  natni'e  of  the  soil,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  dead  body  is  found,  must  materially  guide 
a  medical  opinion  in  cases  of  this  nature.    See  a  paper  by  Marklin  (Casper's 
'  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1859, 2,  p.  32),  and  by  Simeons  in  the  same  jonrnal  (18t)0, 
2,  p.  287 ;  see  also  •  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1852,  1,  p.  464). 

On  these  occasions,  the  defence  may  be  : — 1.  That  the  child  was  born 
dead,  and  that  the  body  was  thrown  in  for  concealment ;  but  the  evidence 
may  show  that  the  child  had  breathed,  and  had  probably  been  bom  liring. 
2.  It  may  be  alleged  that  the  child  breathed  for  a  few  moments  after  birth, 
but  then  died,  and  that  the  female  thus  attempted  to  conceal  the  body.  A 
witness  may  be  here  asked,  whether  a  woman  could  have  had  power  to 
convey  the  body  to  the  place — a  point  which  must,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
conceded.  3.  It  is  most  commonly  urged,  that  the  woman  being  compelled 
to  go  to  the  privy,  was  there  delivered  wiccynsciously  or  unexpectedly ;  that 
her  waters  had  broken,  and  that  she  had  no  idea  of  anything  more  having 
happened  ;  or  that  the  child  had  dropped  from  her,  and  was  either  suffo- 
cated or  prevented  from  breathing.  (^Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1861,  2, 
p.  646.)  All  these  circumstances  may  readily  occur,  but,  on  the  oiher 
hand,  the  explanation  may  be  inconsistent  with  some  of  the  facts.  (See  a 
case  by  Adelon,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855, 2,  p.  453;  also  Casper's  'Klin.  Novellen,* 
1863,  p.  585.)  Thus  the  head  or  the  limbs  of  a  child  may  be  found  to 
have  been  separated  or  divided  by  some  cutting  instrument,  or  a  coi-d  or 
other  ligature  may  be  found  tightly  bound  around  its  neck,  or  there  may 
be  a  tightly-fitting  plug  in  the  throat.  Then,  again,  the  body  may  be 
entire,  but  the  umbilical  cord  may  be  cleanly  cut  This  would  tend  to  set 
aside  the  explanation  of  the  child  having  accidentally  dropped  from  the 
female,  because  in  such  an  accident  the  coi*d  should  be  found  ruptured. 
The  practitioner  should  make  a  cai*ef  ul  examination  of  the  divided  ends  of 
the  cord  by  the  aid  of  a  lens,  or  a  rupture  may  be  mistaken  for  a  section, 
with  a  shsurp  instrument.  Higginson  published  a  case  of  some  interest  in 
this  point  of  view.  The  child  fell  from  the  mother,  and  the  cord  broke 
spontaneously.  '  The  torn  ends  wei-e  neai'ly  as  sharp-edged  and  flat  as  if 
cut.'  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  48,  p.  985.)  This  case  proves  that  a  careless  or 
hasty  examination  of  the  ends  of  the  coi*d  may  lead  to  a  serious  mistake. 
Sometimes  the  mark  of  a  previous  cut  may  be  found  on  the  cord  near  one 
of  its  divided  ends — the  firet  fcut  with  the  scissors  not  having  effectnallv 
divided  it.  In  one  case  (Lewes  Lent  Ass.  1852),  Gardner  proTcd 
in  reference  to  the  body  of  a  child  which  had  been  found  in  a  privT, 
that  the  cord  had  been  ineffectually  cut  in  one  spot  previous  to  its  com- 
plete division  in  another  part.  The  cord  had  been  also  pulled  out  aftff 
this  cut,  so  as  to  elongate  the  vessels  ;  hence  they  projected  from  one  part 
of  the  sheath  at  one  cut  poi'tion,  while  they  were  retracted  in  the  other. 
This  accurate  observation  showed  not  only  that  the  cord  had  not  been 
ruptured  by  the  child  accidentally  falling  from  the  mother,  but  it  served 
to  establish  the  identity  of  the  placenta,  which  was  found  concealed  at  a 
distance  from  the  body.  When  the  cord  is  lacerated,  this  will  be,  cff^eiw 
paribus,  in  favour  of  the  woman's  statement  as  to  the  mode  in  which  her 
delivery  occuiTcd.  (For  a  case  involWng  this  question,  see  *  Med.  Gaz.* 
vol.  10,  p.  374.)  Another  fact  in  her  favour  will  be  the  absence  of  any 
mai'ks  of  intentional  violence  about  the  body.  It  is  remarkable  that  infants- 
exposed  to  death  under  these  circumstances  sometimes  show  a  great  tenacity 
of  life.    One  case  of  this  kind  which  occurred  to  Moore  has  been  elsewhere 
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noticed  (p.  386).  The  following,  which  is  reported  bj  Tenneson,  is  of 
fiome  intere^  in  this  respect  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872,  1,  p.  438) : — In  this  case 
a  new-born  child  recoveridd  after  it  had  remained  four  hours  in  a  drain-pipe 
connected  with  a  cesspool  which  received  the  soil  of  privies.  A  girl  was 
diarged  with  attempted  child-murder.  It  was  proved  that  she  had  been 
recently  delivered.  She  stated  that  she  been  to  the  privy  for  a  natural 
purposey  and  was  there  suddenly  delivered.  A  full-grown  child  was  found 
in  the  large  drain-pipe,  between  the  privy  and  the  cesspool.  It  was  alive, 
and  was  restored  by  the  warm  bath  and  other  means.  There  was  no 
mark  of  violence;  the  cord  had  been  ruptured  as  by  a  fall,  while  there 
was  nothing  to  show  an  attempt  at  murder.  The  appearances  presented 
by  the  body  of  the  child  were  consistent  with  the  woman's  statements. 
The  preservation  of  its  life  was  remarkable.  The  first  part  of  the  drain- 
pipe was  wide  enough  to  admit  the  body,  which  lodged  at  the  lower  part, 
near  a  bend.  It  was  thus  saved  from  falling  into  the  cesspool.  The  drain- 
pipe contained  air  and  no  sewer  gases — hence  the  child  could  breathe, 
and  before  removal  it  was  heard  to  cry.  Devergie  suggested  that  its  life 
had  been  saved  owing  to  the  noxious  gases  being  kept  down  by  the  drying 
of  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil. 

In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Wharrie,  in  which  the  child  fell  from  a 
woman  while  sitting  over  a  large  jug  containing  water,  and  from  the  state 
of  the  lungs  it  was  evident  there  had  been  no  respiration,  the  cord  was 
found  tied.  As  the  child  was  removed  from  the  vessel  dead,  the  ligature 
must  have  been  applied  after  death,  and  the  body  replaced  in  the  jug. 
Drowning  may  be  the  result  of  accident  from  sudden  delivery.  A  woman 
in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy,  while  sitting  on  a  chamber- vessel,  was 
suddenly  delivered.  The  cMld  fell  into  the  fluids  in  the  vessel,  and  before 
assistance  could  be  rendered,  it  was  dead.  A  woman  who  had  already  had 
two  illegitimate  children,  delivered  herself  of  a  third,  and  alleged  that  it 
was  still-bom.  The  body  of  the  child  was  of  average  size.  The  head  and 
face  were  much  congested,  and  there  was  a  slight  oozing  of  bloody  fluid 
from  the  nostrils.  The  eyelids  were  discoloured ;  the  lips  were  separated, 
swollen,  and  livid ;  the  chest  was  arched.  The  navel-string  had  been  cut 
but  not  tied,  and  there  was  a  slight  oozing  of  blood  from  it.  The  lungs 
had  all  the  usual  foetal  characters ;  they  sank  in  water  when  cut  into  small 
pieces.  There  was  dark  fluid  blood  in  the  heart  and  large  vessels.  It 
came  out  in  evidence,  at  the  inquest,  that  the  woman  was  delivered  while 
sitting  on  the  chamber-utensil,  when  the  whole  contents  of  the  womb  at 
once  passed  from  her — the  child  and  after-birth  with  the  waters.  A 
neighbour  came  in  and  placed  the  woman  in  bed,  but  omitted  to  look  to 
the  child,  which  was  soon  afterwards  found  dead.  Parker  stated  in  his 
evidence  that  the  child  had  not  breathed.  His  conclusion  was  that  it  had 
probably  been  bom  alive,  but  had  died  from  prevention  of  breathing  at  its 
birth,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  attention.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
children  are  thus  born  alive,  but  they  do  not  continue  to  live  after  birth, 
owing  to  the  accidental  or  criminal  prevention  of  respiration.  Such  cases 
are  always  open  to  the  suggestion  that  they  arose  from  accident,  and  it  is 
right  that  a  woman  charged  with  child-murder  should  have  the  full  benefit 
of  it.  Two  instructive  cases  are  reported  by  Carson,  which  show  that, 
alone  and  unassisted,  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  may  be  placed 
under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  suspicion,  although  innocent  of  any 
attempt  to  destroy  the  life  of  her  child.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1861, 
1,  p.  99;  see  a  case  in  Casper's  *  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1859,  2,  p.  36;  also  in 
Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1865, 1,  p.  40 ;  and  *  Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1868,  2,  p.  173.) 

Circumstantial  evidence. — ^Whether,  in  any  instance,  the  drowning  of  a 
child  was  accidental  or  criminal,  must  be  a  question  for  a  jury  to  deter- 
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miBe  from  all  the  facts  laid  before  them.  The  situation  in  whioh  the  body 
of  an  infant  is  found  may  plainly  conti'adict  the  supposition  of  accident. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  child  may  be  accidentally  di-owned  by  its  mouth 
falling  into  a  pool  of  the  dischai^s  during  delivery,  although  this  would 
be  rather  a  case  of  suffocation  {ante,  p.  3&4).  The  throat,  windpipe,  and 
stomach  of  the  child  should  always  be  examined  on  these  occasions,  as 
mud,  sticks,  sti-aw,  ashes,  weeds,  or  other  substances  may  be  found,  indi- 
cating, according  to  circumstances,  that  the  child  had  been  put  into  the 
water  living,  and  that  it  had  been  drowned  in  a  pai-ticular  pond  or  vessel. 

3.   COLD   AND    EXI*OSURE. 

A  new-boni  child  may  be  easily  destroyed  by  simply  exposing  it  un- 
covei'ed,  or  but  slightly  covered,  to  a  cold  atmosphere.     In  a  case  of  this 
kind  there  may  be  no  marks  of  violence  on  the  body,  or  these  maybe  slight 
and  evidently  of  accidental  origin.     In  death  from  cold  the  only  appear- 
ance occasionally  met  ^nth  has  been  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  or 
without  serous  effusion  in  the  ventricles.     (See,  '  Cold,' an^e,  p.  133.)    The 
evidence  in  these  cases   must  be  pui*ely   cii*cumstantial.     The   medical 
witness  may  have  to  consider  how  far  the  situation  in  which  the  body  was 
found,  the  kind  of  exposure,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air,  would  suffice 
to  account  for  death  from  the  alleged  cause.     There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
new-bom  child  is  easily  affected  by  a  low  tempeititui^e,  and  that  wann 
clothing  is  required  for  the  pi*eservation  of  its  life.     An  inspection  of  the 
body  should  never  be  omitted  on  these  occasions,  because  it  might  turn  out 
that  thei'e  was  some  cause  of  natural  death  which  would  at  once  do  away 
with  the  charge  of  muyder.     Admitting  that  the  child  died  from  cold,  it 
becomes  neccssaiy  to   inquire  whether  the  prisoner  exposed  it  with  a 
malicious  intention  that  it  should  thus  perish.     Unless  wilful  malice  be 
made  out,  the  accused  cannot  be  convicted  of  murder.     In  the  absence  of 
proof  of  any  wilful  intention  to  destroy  the  child,  there  may  have  been, 
however,  such  a  degree  of  culpable  negligence  or  reckless  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  woman  as  to  justify  a  conviction  for  manslaughter.    In 
genei-al,  women  recently  delivered  do  not  expose  their  children  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  them,  but  for  the  purpose  of  abandoning  them: 
hence  it  is  rare  to  hear  of  convictions  for  child-murder  where  cold  \i'a8  the 
cause  of  death,  although  some  medical  jurists  have  called  this  iufanticide 
by  omission.     In  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Walters  (Oxford  Aut.  Ass.  1841),  i* 
was  proved  that  the  prisoner,  while  travelling  in  a  waggon,  had  suddenly 
left  the  vehicle,  and  that  she  was  delivered  of  a  child,  which  was  afterwards 
found  dead  and  exposed  on  the  ix)ad.     There  was  no  doubt  that  the  child 
had  been  bom  alive  ;  for  it  was  heard  to  cry  after  it  was  abandoned  by  ^^ 
mother,  who  appeai'ed  to  have  caii-ied  it  some  distance  after  it  was  bom- 
The  child  had  died  from  exposui*e  to  cold.     The  woman  was  convicted  of 
manslaughter.    (For  other  cases  see  Henke's '  Zeitschr.'  1836  ;  also  1840,  !• 
p.  168,  Erg.  H.)     In  the  case  of  Feg.  v.  Waters  (Exch.  Chamb.  Jan.  1849). 
the  judges  held  on  appeal  that  the  count  which  charged  the  prisoner  with 
causing  the  death  of  her  child  by  throwing  it  on  a  dust-heap,  and  learing 
it  exposed,  was  good,  and  the  conviction  was  affirmed.     A  g^rl,  who  stated 
that  she  was  not  aware  of  her  pi-egnancy,  was  suddenly  delivered  whil^ 
sitting  on  a  night-stool.     According  to  her  account,  she  fainted,  and  on 
coming  to  herself  she  found  the  child  on  the  floor  dead.     The  child  had 
fully  bi'eathed,  the  umbilical  coi-d  had  been  cut,  and  thei'e  was  no  mark  of 
Wolence  on  the  body.     The  cause  of  death  was  assigned  to  exposure,  and 
the  absence  of  those  attentions  requii^d  by  a  new-bom  cliild,  as  well  as  *** 
congenitjil  debility.    Q  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868, 2,  p.  173.)    The  woman  was  found 
guilty  of  causing  the  death  of  her  child  by  impmdence,  inattention,  aad 
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legligence.  See  also  a  similar  case,  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.*  1865, 2,  p.  9S. 
L  case  of  in&nticide,  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  cold,  with  an  account  of 
he  appearances  in  the  body,  is  reported  by  Otto.  (Horn's  *  Vierteliahrs.* 
.866,  2,  p.  148.) 

4.  STARVATION, 

A  new-born  child  kept  long  without  food  will  die,  and  no  evidence  of 
he  fact  may  be  derivable  from  an  examination  of  the  body.  There  may 
)e  no  marks  of  violence  externally,  nor  any  pathological  changes  intei*nally, 
o  account  for  death.  This  is  a  rare  form  of  murder,  except  as  it  may  be 
accidentally  combined  with  exposure  to  cold.  In  order  to  convict  the 
Dother,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  child  was  wilfully  kept  without 
ood,  with  the  criminal  design  of  destroying  it.  Mere  neglect  or  impru* 
tence  will  not  make  the  case  infanticide,  although  it  may  be  such  as  to 
astify  a  charge  of  manslaughter.  The  only  appearance  likely  to  be  found 
m.  examination  of  the  body,  would  be  complete  emptiness  of  the  alimentary 
anal.  Without  corroborative  circumstantial  evidence,  this  would  not 
office  to  establish  the  cause  of  death :  a  medical  witness  could  only  form 
•  probable  conjecture  on  the  point.  In  a  suspected  case  of  this  kind,  the 
ontonts  of  the  stomach  should  be  tested  for  farinaceous  and  other  kinds  of 
oods.     (See  Starvation,  p.  137,  ante.) 

5.  IMMATURITY. 

Prom  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  West  (Nottingham  Lent  Ass.  1848),  it  would 
ppear  that  if  by  the  perpetration  of  abortion,  or  the  criminal  inducement 
if  premature  labour,  a  cluld  be  bom  living  at  so  early  a  period  of  uterine 
ife  that  it  dies  merely  from  immaturity^  the  person  causing  the  abortion, 
w  leading  to  the  premature  birth,  may  be  tried  on  a  charge  of  murder.  A 
nidwife  was  alleged  to  have  perpetrated  abortion  on  a  female  who  was 
}etween  the  fifth  and  sixth  months  of  pregnancy.  The  child  was  bom 
iving,  but  died  five  hours  after  its  birth.  There  was  no  violence  offered 
o  it ;  and  its  death  appeared  to  be  due  entirely  to  its  immaturity.  The 
irisoner  was  acquitted,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  abortion  might  have 
ffisen  from  other  causes.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  it  must  be  clearly  proved 
ihat  the  foetus  or  child  lived  after  its  birth. 
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Imong  those  causes  of  violent  death  which  leave  upon  the  body  of  the  child 
certain  marks  or  appearances,  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  violence,  may 
3e  mentioned  wounds,  stitingulation,  and  poisoning. 

6.   WOUNDS. 

Probably  this  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  violent  death  in 
iases  of  infanticide.  Wounds  may,  however,  be  found  on  the  body  of  a 
hild  which  has  died  from  some  other  cause.  The  principal  questions 
fhich  a  medical  witness  has  to  answer  are : — 1.  Whether  the  wounds  were 
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miae  from  all  the  facts  laid  befoi-e  them.  The  situation  in  whioh  the  body 
of  an  infant  is  found  may  plainly  contittdict  the  supposition  of  accident. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  child  may  be  accidentally  drowned  by  its  mouth 
falling  into  a  pool  of  the  dischaiges  during  delivery,  although  this  would 
be  rafiier  a  case  of  suffocation  (ante,  p.  3&4).  The  throat,  windpipe,  and 
stomach  of  the  child  should  always  be  examined  on  these  occasions,  as 
mud,  sticks,  straw,  ashes,  weeds,  or  other  substances  may  be  found,  indi- 
cating, according  to  circumstances,  that  the  child  had  been  put  into  the 
water  living,  and  that  it  had  been  drowned  in  a  particulai-  pond  or  vessel. 

3.   COLD   AND   EX1»0SURE. 

A  new-boni  child  may  be  easily  destroyed  by  simply  exposing  it  un- 
covered, or  but  slightly  covered,  to  a  cold  atmosphere.     In  a  case  of  this 
kind  there  may  be  no  marks  of  violence  on  the  body,  or  these  may  be  slight 
and  evidently  of  accidental  origin.     In  death  from  cold  the  only  appeal- 
ance  occasionally  met  with  has  been  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  or 
without  serous  effusion  in  the  ventricles.     (See,  *  CoLD,'an/e,  p.  133.)    The 
evidence  in  these  cases   must   be  purely  circumstantial.     The   medical 
witness  may  have  to  consider  how  far  the  situation  in  which  the  body  was 
found,  the  kind  of  exposure,  and  the  temperature  of  the  aii*,  would  suffice 
to  account  for  death  from  the  alleged  cause.     There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
new-bom  child  is  easily  affected  by  a  low  temperature,  and  that  warm 
clothing  is  requii'ed  for  the  pi-eseri-ation  of  its  life.     An  inspection  of  the 
body  should  never  be  omitted  on  these  occasions,  because  it  might  turn  out 
that  theix}  was  some  caase  of  natural  death  which  would  at  once  do  away 
with  the  charge  of  muvder.     Admitting  that  the  child  died  fi*om  cold,  it 
becomes  necessaiy  to   inquire  whether  the  prisoner  exposed   it  vnth  a 
malicious  intention  that  it  should  thus  perish.     Unless  wilful  malice  be 
made  out,  the  accused  cannot  be  convicted  of  murder.     In  the  absence  of 
proof  of  any  wilful  intention  to  desti*oy  the  child,  there  ma}'  have  been, 
however,  such  a  degree  of  callable  negligence  or  reckless  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  woman  as  to  justify  a  conviction  for  manslaughter.    In 
geneitil,  women  recently  delivei*ed  do  not  expose  their  children  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  them,  but  for  the  purpose  of  abandoning  them: 
hence  it  is  rare  to  hear  of  convictions  for  child-murder  where  cold  was  the 
cause  of  death,  although  some  medical  jurists  have  called  this  iufanticide 
by  omission.     In  the  case  of  Beg,  v.  Walters  (Oxfoitl  Aut.  Ass.  1841),  it 
was  proved  that  the  prisoner,  while  travelling  in  a  waggon,  had  soddenly 
left  the  vehicle,  and  that  she  was  delivei'ed  of  a  child,  which  was  afterwarA> 
found  dead  and  exposed  on  the  road.     There  was  no  doubt  that  the  child 
had  been  bom  alive  ;  for  it  was  heard  to  cry  after  it  was  abandoned  by  itj^ 
mother,  who  appeared  to  have  can-iod  it  some  distance  after  it  was  bom. 
The  child  had  died  from  exposure  to  cold.     The  woman  was  convicted  of 
manslaughter.    (For  other  cases  see  Henke's '  Zeitschr.'  1836  ;  also  1840, 1. 
p.  lt>8.  Erg.  H.)     In  the  case  of  Beg,  v.  Waters  (Exch.  Chamb.  Jan.  184^> 
the  judges  held  on  appeal  that  the  count  which  chai'ged  the  prisoner  with 
causing  the  death  of  her  child  by  throwing  it  on  a  dust-heap,  and  leaving 
it  exposed,  was  good,  and  the  conviction  was  affirmed.     A  girl,  who  stated 
that  she  was  not  aware  of  her  pregnancy,  was  suddenly  delivered  while 
sitting  on  a  night-stool.     According  to  her  account,  she  fainted,  and  on 
coming  to  herself  she  found  the  child  on  the  floor  dead.     The  child  had 
fully  breathed,  the  umbilical  cord  had  been  cut,  and  there  was  no  mark  of 
\'iolence  on  the  body.     The  cause  of  death  was  assigned  to  exposure,  and 
the  absence  of  those  attentions  required  by  a  new-bom  child,  as  well  as  to 
congenital  debility.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868, 2,  p.  173.)    The  woman  wasfound 
guilty  of  causing  the  death  of  her  child  by  impimdence,  inattention,  vA 
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i^igence.    See  also  a  Bimilar  case,  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1865, 2,  p:  9S. 
sase  of  in&iiticide,  as  a  result  of  exposare  to  cold,  with  an  accoant  of 
appearances  in  the  body,  is  reported  by  Otto.     (Horn's  *  Vierteliahrs.' 
;6,  2,  p.  148.) 

4.  STARVATION, 

A  new-born  child  kept  long  without  food  will  die,  and  no  evidence  of 
fact  may  be  derivable  from  an  examination  of  the  body.  There  may 
no  marks  of  violence  externally,  nor  any  pathological  changes  intei*nally, 
usconut  for  death.  This  is  a  rare  form  of  mnrder,  except  as  it  may  be 
identally  combined  with  exposare  to  cold.  In  order  to  convict  the 
bher»  it  is  necessaiy  to  show  that  the  child  was  wilfully  kept  without 
d,  with  the  criminal  design  of  destroying  it.  Mere  neglect  or  impru- 
Lce  will  not  make  the  case  infanticide,  although  it  may  be  such  as  to 
tify  a  charge  of  manslaughter.  The  only  appearance  likely  to  be  found 
examination  of  the  body,  would  be  complete  emptiness  of  the  alimentary 
lal.  Without  corroborative  circumstantial  evidence,  this  would  not 
&ce  to  establish  the  cause  of  death :  a  medical  witness  could  only  form 
robable  conjecture  on  the  point.  In  a  suspected  case  of  this  kind,  the 
itonts  of  the  stomach  should  be  tested  for  farinaceous  and  other  kinds  of 
ds.     (See  Staevation,  p.  137,  ante.) 

5.  IMMATURITY, 

From  the  case  of  Beg,  v.  West  (Nottingham  Lent  Ass.  1848),  it  would 
3ear  that  if  by  the  perpetration  of  aboi'tion,  or  the  criminal  inducement 
prematnre  labour,  a  cluld  be  bom  living  at  so  early  a  period  of  uterine 
)  that  it  dies  merely  from  immaturity,  the  person  causing  the  abortion, 
leadiug  to  the  premature  birth,  may  be  tried  on  a  charge  of  murder.  A 
dwife  was  alleged  to  have  perpetrated  abortion  on  a  female  who  was 
tween  the  fifth  and  sixth  months  of  pregnancy.  The  child  was  bom 
ing,  but  died  five  hours  after  its  birth.  There  was  no  violence  ofEered 
it ;  and  its  death  appeared  to  be  due  entirely  to  its  immatui*ity.  The 
isoner  was  acquitted,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  abortion  might  have 
sen  from  other  causes.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  it  must  be  clearly  proved 
it  the  foetus  or  child  lived  after  its  birth. 
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tONG  those  causes  of  violent  death  which  leave  upon  the  body  of  the  child 
•tain  marks  or  appearances,  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  violence,  may 
mentioned  wounds,  sti-angulation,  and  poisoning. 

6.   WOUNDS. 

Probably  this  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  violent  death  iu 
es  of  infanticide.  Wounds  may,  however,  be  found  on  the  body  of  a 
Id  which  has  died  from  some  other  cause.  The  principal  questions 
ich  a  medical  witness  has  to  answpr  are : — 1.  Whether  the  wounds  were 
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child  died  twenty-three  days  after  birth.  The  tumoui'  (cephalhsBmatoma') 
was  abont  the  size  of  a  walnnt  originally,  bat  it  had  extended  so  as  nearlr 
to  cover  the  right  panetal  bone.  Oq  dissection  it  was  found  to  be  filled 
with  coagulated  blood,  beneath  which  was  a  layer  of  dense  fibrinous  matter. 
The  right  parietal  bone  presented  a  fissui-e  with  clean  edges  running  from 
the  coronal  suture  obliquely  backwards  and  upwainls.  On  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  bone  was  an  effusion  of  blood  between  the  cranium  and  dara 
mater,  more  than  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
hollow  of  the  parietal  bone.  Thei'c  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  fracture 
and  effusion  were  the  i*esult«  of  compression  during  delivery  ;  they  had  not 
been  occasioned  by  external  violence.  ('  Trans,  of  Med.  Chir.  Soc'  vol.  2S : 
see,  for  farther  information  on  this  subject,  ^  Churchill  on  the  Disea:»es  of 
Children,'  p.  66,) 

Fractures  of  the  shall.  Effusions  of  blood, — The  only  injuries  to  the 
head  which  I'cquire  to  be  specially  considei-ed  in  i*elation  to  infanticide,  are 
fractai'es  of  the  skull ;  and  hei'c  the  question  to  which  we  may  chiefly  con- 
fine oui*  attention  is,  whether  the  fi-actui-e  arose  from  accident  or  criminal 
violence.  The  rules  for  determining  whether  these  injunes  were  inflicted 
during  life  or  after  death  have  been  elsewhere  considered.  (See  WouxDis 
vol.  1,  p.  477.)  There  are  no  certain  signs  by  which  a  fracture  before 
death  can  be  distinguished  from  a  f ractui*e  i*ecently  after  death  from  some 
other  cause.  It  has  been  said,  that  in  post-mortem  fractares  the  edges  are 
smooth,  and  not  infiltrated  with  blood ;  also  that  the  blood  effused  is  not 
coagulated.  No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  these  appearances.  They  may 
be  equally  met  with  in  violence  to  the  living  or  recently  dead  body.  Oi 
this  question,  as  well  as  on  accidental  fractures  of  the  ska  11  daring  deliverj, 
Bee  a  paper  by  Skrzeczka.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1870,  1,  p.  227  ;  also  *  Viertel» 
jahrsschr.'  1866, 2,  p.  69 ;  and  •  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867, 2,  p.  220.)  Adamkiewici 
has  published  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  i*eference  to  a  case  which 
came  before  him,  in  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1864,  2,  p.  211. 

Although  it  has  been  a  matter  of  frequent  observation,  that  great 
violence  may  be  done  to  the  head  of  a  child  during  parturition  without 
necessarily  giving  nse  to  fi-acture,  yet  it  is  placed  beyond  all  doabt  that 
such  an  injury  may  occur  by  the  expulsive  efforts  of  the  womb  forcing  the 
head  of  a  child  against  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  Even  the  violent  compres- 
sion which  the  head  sometimes  experiences  in  passing  the  mouth  of  the 
uterus,  may  suffice  for  the  pi*oduction  of  fi^acture.  (See  ••  Edin.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  26,  p.  75.) 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  description  of  these  injuries,  illiuh 
trations  are  annexed.  Figui*es  171  and  172,  p.  395,  i*epi*esent  the  skull  of  a 
child  at  maturity ;  they  are  taken  from  specimens  in  Guy's  Hospital  Moseonu 
a  a,  the  frontal  bone,  divided  by  a  suture  in  the  centre :  b  6,  the  parietal 
bones  (most  commonly  the  seat  of  fracture),  separated  from  each  other  bj 
a  line  which  marks  the  course  of  the  sagittal  suture.  Another  line  mail^ 
their  sepaitition  from  the  frontal  bone ;  this  represents  the  course  of  the 
coi*onal  suture  :  c,  the  occipital  bone,  separated  from  the  paiietal  bones,  h  I, 
by  the  lambdoidal  suture ;  c2,  the  squamous  plate  of  the  temporal  bone ;  ^ 
the  interior  fontanelle — a  space  between  the  parietal  bones  and  the  frontal 
bone.  The  shaded  place  represents  the  membrane  which  at  this  age  snpph^ 
the  place  of  bony  matter.  The  posterior  fontanelle  is  situated  between  the 
two  parietal  bones  and  the  occipital  bone :  it  is  here  scarcely  seen,  owing  ^ 
the  aspect  in  which  the  skull  is  viewed. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  fractui'es  of  the  skull  in  new-bom 
children  were  always  indicative  of  criminal  violence ;  but  eases  which  have 
occurred  in  obstetric  practice  have  established  the  certainty  of  their  aca- 
dent^d  occuii*ence.     These  accidental  fractares  are  genei*allj  8%ht :  they 
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:»mmoiily  amotiiit  merely  to  fissures  in  the  bones,  beginning  at  the  sutures, 
iknd  extending  downwards  for  about  an  inch  or  less  into  the  body  of  the 
tx>ne.    The  frontal  and  parietal  bones  ai-e  the  only  bones  liable   to  be 

Fig.  in.  Fig.  172. 


The  skull  of  the  child  at  the  lUnth  montli,  reduced  to  onc-thlrd  of  the  natural  size. 
View  of  the  vertex.  Lateral  view. 

fissured  or  fractured  during  the  act  of  parturition.  In  the  greater  number 
of  cases  reported,  the  parietal  bones  only  have  presented  marks  of  fracture. 
(*Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc'  Jan.  1853,  p.  254.) 

A  history  of  these  accidental  injunes  to  the  skull  of  a  new-bom  child 
bas  been  given  by  Schworer.  (*  Beitrage  z.  Lehi^e  von  dem  Thatbetsande 
les  Bondermordes,*  Ac.  Freiburg,  1836,  p.  38.)  In  one  instance,  he 
leliyered  a  woman  after  a  labour  of  twenty-seven  hours.  While  the  head 
>f  the  child  was  at  the  outlet,  the  uterine  contractions  ceased  for  an  hour ; 
;he  child  was  then  suddenly  expelled,  and  Schworer  received  it  in  his 
lands,  so  that  its  body  did  not  come  in  contact  with  anything  that  could 
produce  physical  injury.  The  child  did  not  breathe  when  bom,  but  it 
ihowed  evident  signs  of  life.  The  pulsations  of  the  heart  and  umbilical 
»rd  were  distinctly  perceived ;  these  gradually  ceased,  and  no  effort  could 
.'estore  the  child  or  bring  about  respiration. 

The  most  important  fact  connected  with  the  body,  was  the  condition  of 
the  head.  There  was  a  considerable  swelling  of  the  skin  at  the  top  of  the 
bead,  chiefly  over  the  right  paiietal  bone,  and  beneath  this  a  quantity  of 
]ark-colonred  blood  was  effused.  Two  fissures  or  slight  fractures  were 
Jerceived  in  this  bone — one  (bi)  passing  from  the  sagittal  suture  towards 
iie  centre  of  the  bone,  about  half  an  inch  in  length  (see  fig.  173, 
I,  6,  p.  396) ;  and  a  second,  about  an  inch  long  (a),  passing  from  the 
ambdoidal  suture  at  the  back  part  of  the  parietal  bone,  also  towards  the 
centre.  There  was  no  doubt  that  these  fissui'es  or  fi*actures  in  the  bone, 
wiih.  the  effusion  of  blood  beneath,  were  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
items  alone  during  delivery. 

The  engravings  are  taken  in  a  reduced  form  from  those  given  by 
Jchworer.  Fig.  173  represents  the  exterior  of  the  bony  skull,  and  fig.  174, 
he  interior  (p.  396) ;  c  shows  the  appeai-ance  of  the  principal  fissure  on 
he  inside ;  d  represents  the  situation  between  the  two  fissures  of  an  effusion 
>f  blood,  amounting  to  about  two  drachms  in  a  coagulated  state — it  was 
letween  the  arachnoid  membrane  and  the  dura  mater ;  e  indicates  the 
course  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  or  great  blood-vessel  of  the  brain. 

From  these  appearances,  and  in  an  absence  of  all  knowledge  of  the 
acts,  Schworer  considei's  that  the  following  conclusions  would  have  been 
Irawn : — 1st,  that  this  child  was  born  capable  of  living,  and  pi'obably  lived 
iter  its  birth ;  and  2nd,  that  it  had  died  a  violent  death  from  injuries 
oflicted  on  the  head.    A  woman  delivei^ed  of  an  illegitimate  child  in  secret 
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might,  aUtiongli  innocent,  hsve  tlms  been  compromiBed  in  a  charge  of 
ranrder  (op.  cit.  p.  44).  As  the  Inngs  Bank  in  water,  entire  and  divided,  it 
ia  highly  probable  that  in  this  coantrr  the  case  wonld  hare  been  stopped 
hy  a  coroner's  jary,  OD  medical  evidence  that  the  child  was  still-born. 
Snpposing,  however,  that  further  proceedings  had  been  taken,  the  anioaut 
of  violence  to  the  head  was  comparatively  too  slight  to  jastify  a  medical 


opinion  that  it  absolutely  indicated  an  act  of  murder.  The  bones  wa« 
merely  fissnred,  not  dashed  in  or  displaced,  and  the  brun  was  nninjnnd; 
the  fissures  were  slight,  and  the  amount  of  blood  effased  was  very  nmll 
for  an  act  of  homicidal  violence  involving  the  aknll.  Schworer  Bnggesl> 
that  such  caaes  should  inspire  oantion  in  giving  medical  opinions;  hit 
medical  men  are  prepared  to  make  fnll  allowance  for  the  accidental  occnr* 
rence  of  snch  injaries  as  these  during  labour. 

A  case  is  reported  (Casper's  '  Wochenschr,'  Oct.  1840),  in  which  abont 
half  a  di-achm  of  blood  was  effnsed  on  the  right  parietal  bone,  which  m 
comprcRsed  in  the  centre,  and  presented  a  radiated  fracture.  Clots  of 
blood  were  found  on  the  dura  mater.  (See  also  '  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Ber.' 
vol.  21,  p.  2.54,  and  vol.  7,  p.  333.)  In  a  third  case,  where  there  *« 
deformity  of  the  peh'i8,the  child  was  bom  dead,  and  there  were  two  fissoia 
about  an  inch  long  in  the  left  parietal  bone;  and  both  parietal  bonn 
were  considerably  flattened.  (Casper's  'Wochenschr.'  Sept,  1837.)  The 
following  case  of  spontaneoni*  fi-acture  of  the  left  parietal  bone  ocmrred  to 
Gotz  daring  a  natural  but  tedious  labonr,  in  which  the  head  of  a  child  *U 
five  hours  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  although  the  pelvis  was  well-formed.  Then 
were  three  fissures  in  the  bone — one  running  into  the  sagittal  antnn,  one 
to  the  inner  inferior  angle,  and  the  other  to  the  middle  of  the  anterior  ed^ 
of  the  bone.  The  child  n-aa  still-bom.  Much  blood  waa  effused  beneatii 
the  scalp,  but  none  undei-  the  skoU.     ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  288.) 

In  respect  to  these  accidental  fractures  and  eSuaionB  of  blood  fnn 
uferioe  action,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  are  in  general  recognited  bf 
their  very  alight  extent.  In  cases  of  murder  by  violence  to  the  head,  tiie 
injuries  are  commonly  much  more  severe;  the  bonee  are  driven  in,  tbe 
brain  protrudes,  and  the  scalp  is  extensively  lacerated.  Such  seven 
injuries  as  these  cannot  arise  accidentally  from  the  action  of  the  ntens 
daring  parturition.  (See  report  of  a  case  in  which,  in  addition  to  eertn 
injaries  to  the  brain,  coal-dust  and  minute  pebbles  were  found  drivra  '^f" 
the  skin  of  the  head  by  the  body  being  thrown  from  a  height.  'Edin. 
Med.  Jour.'  Dec.  1855,  p.  492.)  In  these  cases,  however,  it  may  he  ftirfj 
urged,  that  the  woman  waa  unexpectedly  seised  with  labour,  that  the  child 
was  expelled  suddenly  by  the  violent  contractdona  of  the  atems,  and  tbst 
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le  injuries  might  have  arisen  from  its  head  coming  in  contact  with  some 
ird  surface — as  a  floor  or  pavement.  A  woman  may  be  thus  suddenly 
id  unexpectedlj  delivered  while  in  the  erect  posture,  although  this  is  not 
mmon  among  primiparous  women,  and  severe  injuries  may  be  thus 
cidentally  produced  on  the  head  of  a  child. 

!Brazton  Hicks  has  called  attention  to  the  possibility  of  fractures  or 
sores  of  the  bones  of  the  head  being  caused  by  lateral  pressure  of  the 
xdl  from  the  hands  of  the  mother  in  order  to  aid  her  delivery.  It  would 
»pear,  however,  from  his  experiments  on  this  subject  that  such  injuries 
ay  as  a  rule  be  distinguished  from  those  which  are  the  result  of  a 
liberate  attempt  at  murder.  Q  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1866,  p.  473  ;  also 
404,  post.} 

Sudden  delivery.  The  pains  of  labour  mistaken  for  other  sensations. — In 
ses  like  that  reported  by  Wharrie  (p.  389,  ante}^  where  a  woman,  under 
lO  impression  that  she  was  about  to  have  a  motion,  sat  over  a  large  water- 
g  and  was  delivered  of  a  child,  it  is  proper  to  make  full  allowance  for  a 
istake  which  may  be  compatible  with  innocence.  A  woman  is  often 
oable  to  distinguish  the  sense  of  fulness,  produced  by  the  descent  of  a 
lild,  from  the  feeling  which  leads  her  to  suppose  that  she  is  about  to  have 
Q  evacuation ;  and  thus  it  is  dangerous,  when  a  labour  has  advanced,  to 
How  her  to  yield  to  this  feeling,  for  the  child  may  be  suddenly  bom.  Two 
ises  of  this  description  are  reported,  where  there  could  not  be  the  slightest 
ospicion  of  criminality.  In  one,  a  primipara,  the  child  was  actually  bom 
nder  these  circumstances,  but  its  life  was  fortunately  saved ;  had  there 
een  no  other  convenience  than  a  privy,  it  must  have  been  inevitably 
ist.  In  the  second,  although  a  case  of  third  pregnancy,  the  woman 
"as  equally  deceived  by  her  sensations.  ('  Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  Jan.  1846, 
.  11 ;  see  also  a  case  in  which  twins  were  thus  bom,  *  Med.  Times  and 
iaz.'  1861,  1,  p.  235.)  This  alleged  mistaken  sensation  forms  a  frequent 
nd  specious  defence  on  charges  of  child-murder ;  but  still  a  medical  junst 
i  bound  to  admit,  that  an  accident  which  occurs  to  women  of  the  middle 
lass,  may  also  occur  to  the  poor  without  necessarily  implying  guilt. 
For  a  case  of  rapid  delivery  in  a  primipai'a,  see  *  Med.  Times  and  G^az.' 
'eb.  6,  1858.) 

Power  of  exertion  in  recently-delivered  women. — On  these  occasions,  a 
ritness  will  often  find  himself  questioned  respecting  the  strength  or 
apabiHty  for  exertion  evinced  by  the  lower  class  of  women  shortly  after 
hildbirth.  Alison  remarks,  that  many  medical  practitioners,  judging  only 
pom  what  they  have  observed  among  the  middle  or  higher  ranks,  are 
iable  to  be  led  into  an  erroneous  opinion,  which  may  affect  their  evidence. 
le  mentions  a  case,  in  which  a  woman  accused  of  child-murder  walked  a 
istance  of  twenty-eight  miles  in  a  single  day,  with  her  child  on  her  back, 
wo  or  three  days  after  her  delivery.  (Case  of  Anderson,  Aberdeen  Spring 
Jirc  1829.)  Instances  have  even  occurred  in  which  women  have  walked 
ix  and  eight  miles,  on  the  very  day  of  their  delivery,  without  sensible 
aconvenience.  (*  Criminal  Law,'  p.  161.)  In  one  case  (Smith,  Ayr  Spring 
Jirc  1824)  the  woman  was  engaged  in  reaping, — she  retired  to  a  little 
istance,  effected  her  delivery  by  herself,  and  went  on  with  her  work  for 
he  remainder  of  the  day,  appearing  only  a  little  paler  and  thinner  than 
isual.  In  the  case  of  MacdottgcU  (Aberdeen  Spring  Circ.  1823),  the 
)risoner,  who  was  sleeping  in  bed  with  two  servants,  ix)se,  was  delivered, 
jid  returned  to  bed  without  either  of  them  being  conscious  of  what  had 
tccurred.  Cases  like  the  last  have  often  presented  themselves  in  the 
ihiglish  Courts.  A  firm  resolution,  with  a  strong  desire  to  conceal  her 
hame,  may  enable  a  woman  to  perform,  immediately  after  her  delivery, 
eta  connected  with  the  disposal  of  the  body  of  her  child,  which,  from 
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ordinary  expenence,  might  appear  to  be  mnch  beyond  her  strength.     In 
Beg,  V.  May  (Court  of  Exch.  May,  1857),  for  concealment  of  birth,  it  was 
proved  that  the  prisoner,  a  domestic  servant,  had  been  sent  to  market  with 
some  poultry.     On  her  retarn,  she  asked  the  boy  who  drove  the  cart  to 
stop.   He  did  80 :  she  got  out  and  went  to  a  recess  in  the  hedge  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  in  five  minutes  she  was  observed  following  the  cart,  and 
she  walked  home  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.     She  went  about  her 
usual  work  on  that  and  the  following  day.     She  had  been  delivered  of  a 
child  in  the  recess,  and  it  was  subsequently  found  there.     One  witness 
heard  it  ciy,  but  it  soon  died  (see  p.  177,  ante). 

Delivery  in  the  erect  posture. — A  case  of  sudden  delivery  in  the  erect 
posture  in  a  primipai'ous  woman,  AWthout  injury  to  the  child,  is  reported 
by  Ryan.  ('Lancet'  June  21,  1845,  p.  707.)  The  umbilical  cord  was, 
in  this  instance,  ruptured  at  the  distajice  of  about  two  inches  from  the 
navel.  He  also  communicated  to  the  author  the  particulars  of  a  second 
case,  which  occun*ed  in  his  practice  in  1852.  A  woman  who  had  borne 
a  child  was  suddenly  delivered  while  standing.  The  child  fell  to  the 
floor  on  its  vertex,  and  the  cord  was  i-uptured.  A  small  quantity  of 
blood  escaped  fi*om  the  part  struck,  but  there  was  no  open  wound  or 
fracture  of  the  bones,  and  the  child  sustained  no  injury.  In  the  case  of 
another  primiparous  woman,  sudden  delivery  took  place  while  she  was  in 
the  act  of  sitting  down.  The  child  was  forcibly  expelled,  and  fell  with  its 
head  on  the  floor  of  the  room ;  it  was  taken  up  dead,  the  cord  being  6^1 
attached  to  it,  and  the  placenta,  which  came  away  shortly  after  the  birth 
of  the  child.     (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  808.) 

It  appeal's,  from  cases  collected  by  Klein,  that  fi*actures  of  the  sknll 
even  under  these  circumstances  are  of  rare  occuiTence.  Out  of  183  cases 
I'eported  by  him,  in  which  the  women  were  rapidly  delivered  while  sitting, 
standing,  or  inclined  on  the  knees — the  child  ftiUing  on  the  ground  or  floor 
— tbei*e  was  only  one  instance  in  which  a  child  was  killed  ;  and  there  was 
not  a  single  instance  in  which  the  bones  of  the  skull  were  fissured  or 
fractured,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained  by  extcraal  examination.  (De- 
vei*gic,  op.  cit.  vol.  1,  p.  361 :  Briand,  op.  cit.  p.  271.)  Chaussier  performed 
some  experiments  on  tlic  bodies  of  still-bom  childi'en,  allowing  them  to  fall 
with  their  heads  down  wai'ds  on  a  paved  floor,  f  I'om  a  height  of  eighteen  inches: 
and  he  found  that,  out  of  fifteen  cases,  one  or  other  of  the  parietal  bones 
was  fractured  in  twelve.  Although  these  results  ai*e  conflicting,  yet  Klein  s 
observations  appear  more  to  the  purpose ;  because  they  were  made  nnder 
cii*cumRtances  in  which  the  question  would  really  arise  in  a  case  of 
.  infanticide.  They  are  strikingly  supported  by  the  following  case.  (*  Lancet,* 
July  2G,  1845.)  A  married  woman  was  suddenly  delivered  while  standing: 
the  child  fell  to  the  floor,  but  sustained  no  injury ;  the  navel-string  was 
ruptured  close  to  the  navel.  (See  also  Ryan's  case,  supra,)  A  case 
analogous  to  these,  also  in  a  primipara,  is  reported.  (*  Gaz.  Med.'  26  Juin, 
1847.)  A  woman,  eat,  27,  was  delivered  of  a  child  while  in  the  act  of 
walking  to  an  hospital,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  She  stated  that  she  had 
lost  a  large  quantity  of  blood.  The  child,  which  she  brought  in  her  apron, 
was  mature  and  living :  the  navel-string  had  been  ruptured  close  to  the 
abdomen.  (See  also  a  case,  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  42,  p.  371.)  Another  in- 
stance has  been  repoited.  (*  Lancet,'  March  12,  1853,  p.  245.)  A  jojog 
mari'ied  woman,  set.  23,  pregnant  of  her  first  child,  was  delivered  suddenly 
while  in  the  erect  posture.  The  child,  which  was  healthy  and  full-grown, 
fell  upon  the  floor,  and  the  cord  was  broken  off  within  three  inches  of  the 
navel :  it  was  separated  as  cleanly  as  if  it  had  been  divided  bj  an 
Accoucheur.  Excepting  the  production  of  a  swelling  on  the  forehead  from 
a  bi*uise,  the  child  had  sustained  no  injury  by  this  sadden  expulsion.    A 
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ilarcase  occurred  to  Chevers.  (*Med.  Jurispr.  for  India,'  1856,  p.  253.) 
leman  (*  Lancet,'  1864,  2,  p.  377)  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  married 
nan,  while  standing  by  the  window  of  her  bedroom,  was  suddenly 
LTered  in  his  presence;  she  had  had  no  warning  pains,  and  up  to  an 
IP  of  her  delivery  had  been  qaite  well.  The  child  had  fallen  on  the 
r,  bat  sustained  no  injury ;  the  navel-string  was  ruptured  at  one  inch 
en  the  abdomen ;  it  was  bleeding,  but  this  was  soon  stopped  by  a  ligature. 
3  mother  and  child  did  well.  Twitchell  met  with  a  case  in  which  a 
ing  woman,  sat.  17,  was  suddenly  delivered  while  engaged  in  ironing. 
8  child  fell  on  the  floor,  rupturing  the  cord  three  inches  from  the 
bilicas,  but  sustained  no  injury.  (*  Lancet,'  1864,  2,  p.  477.)  M.C.,  s&t, 
single,  was  suddenly  delivered  of  a  full-grown  male  child  at  5.30  a.m. 
)  stated  that  between  4  and  5  a.m.  she  felt  griping  pains.  She  suspected 
t  her  labour  was  coming  on,  and  she  walked  to  a  friend's  house  at  600 
ds'  distance,  to  be  confined.  When  she  had  proceeded  half-way,  she 
i  suddenly  delivered,  while  in  the  erect  position,  and  her  child  fell  upon 

pavement.  The  navel-string  was  ruptured  transversely  four  inches 
Di  the  navel,  and  the  placenta  was  expelled.  She  walked  to  the  place 
ere  she  intended  to  be  confined,  caiTying  the  child,  which  she  had 
ipped  in  a  petticoat.  In  about  half  an  hoiu*  she  was  seen  by  a  surgeon ; 
found  her  in  bed,  looking  perfectly  well,  free  from  pain,  and  merely 
iplaining  of  cold.  This  was  her  first  child :  it  was  well  nourished  and 
klthy-looking.  The  only  injury  which  it  had  sustained  by  the  fall  was 
the  left  parietal  bone,  at  the  junction  with  the  coronal  suture ;  there 
s  here  a  soft  tumour  between  two  and  three  inches  in  its  transverse 
meter,  which  was  slightly  ecchymosed.  Both  mother  and  child  did  well, 
i  the  tumour  entirely  disappeared  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  The  cord 
i  been  tied  after  the  woman's  arrival  at  the  house.  (*  Lancet,'  1854,  1, 
6S7.)  For  another  case  in  which  twins  were  suddenly  bom  without  any 
evious  warning,  see  *  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  March  2,  1861.  These  obser- 
bions  lead  to  the  inference  that  fractures  of  the  skull  ai*e  not  likely  to 
JUT,  yet  we  cannot  deny  the  possihilltj/  of  their  occurrence. 

Swayne  published  (*  Assoc.  Jour.'  Oct.  14,  1853,  p.  901)  a  case  which 
)ws  that  a  fracture  of  the  skull  of  a  child  may  be  produced  when 
vroman  is  delivered  in  the  erect  posture.  In  this  instance  there  was 
srely  the  appearance  of  a  bruise  on  the  head,  and  the  cord  was  ruptured 
ot  cut)  three  inches  from  the  navel.  The  child  did  not  suffer  from  the 
1,  and  continued  well  until  six  days  after  its  birth,  when  it  was  seized 
th  convulsions  and  died.  A  fissure  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length 
IS  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left  parietal  bone.  A  clot  of  blood  w^as 
md  in  this  situation  between  the  dura  mater  and  bone,  and  there  was 
Qgestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  membranes;  with  this  exception  there 
ks  no  morbid  appearance  in  the  body.  Tenbern  reported  a  case  in  which 
e  child  died  ii*om  injury  to  the  head  by  falling  from  the  body  of  the 
>ther  in  an  unexpected  delivery.  (Horn's  *  Viertel jahrsschr. '  1870,  1, 
113.)      The  cause  of  death  was  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain ;  and 

this  case  there  was  no  fi-acture  or  fissure  of  the  bones  of  the  skull. 

another  case  there  was  sudden  delivery  in  the  erect  postui'o,  the 
ild  falling  with  its  head  on  a  deal  floor.  A  largo  fissure  was  found 
the  right  parietal  bone,  and  there  was  a  great  effusion  of  blood,  which 
d  caused  the  death  of  the  child.  There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
>man's  story.  (Horn's  *  Viertel  jahrsschr.'  1866,  1,  p.  165;  1871,  2, 
26.)  In  this,  as  in  some  other  cases  of  delivery  in  the  ei^ect  posture, 
B  umbilical  cord  was  torn  through  at  about  two  and  a  half  inches  ivom. 
e  body. 

Porter  Smith  communicated  to  the  author  a  case  in  which  the  facts 
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nds.  The  langs  liad  been  f  ally  expanded  to  their  margins,  cover-' 
3art,  and  floating  on  water  with  or  without  the  latter  organ.  The 
tented  no  trace  of  injury ;  there  was  only  the  nsnal  scalp-tomonr, 
iyiding  the  skin  there  was  some  eochymosis  at  this  part.  The 
the  sknll  were  extensively  fractured.  There  was  a  horizontal 
nearly  an  inch  long  over  each  orbital  prominence;  and  upon 
frontal  eminence  the  bone  was  broken  and  depressed,  in  an  acute 
r  fomr,  three^uarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  parietal  bones  on 
were  fractured  vertically  from  their  eminences  downwards,  to  the 
an  inch  and  a  quarter ;  and  on  the  left  side  the  lower  end  of  this 
18  joined  by  another  of  similar  extent,  passing  horizontally  for^ 
a  right  angle  to  the  edge  of  the  bone.  Several  smaller  fractures 
id  at  difEerent  parts  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  skull,  apparently 
)cted  with  each  other.  Within  the  cranium,  blood  was  extrava- 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  membranes.  No  fractures 
)cted  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  mother  alleged  that  the 
0  the  head  were  owing  to  the  child  having  fallen  into  the  pan  of 
L  This  explanation,  however,  was  inadmissible,  as  it  was  very 
nrhether  the  body  of  the  child  had  been  in  the  pan  at  alL  Even 
^  the  child  to  have  thus  fallen,  the  distance  was  too  small  to  have 
ich  an  amount  of  injury  situated  on  various  parts  of  the  skull ; 
hich,  as  the  child  would  have  passed  in  an  oblique  direction  for« 
m  the  outlet,  it  would  probably  have  glided  safely  down  by  the 
e  pan.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
rere  inflicted,  it  was  suggested  that  they  might  have  been  caused 
^ther  having  &,llen  upon  the  child  on  her  way  upstairs ;  and  this 
is  was  ultimately  adopted  by  the  coroner's  jury,  though  there  was 
that  the  child's  death  was  caused  by  the  injuries  to  the  head, 
ther  case  in  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1857,  1,  p.  347.) 
8y.  V.  Gibson  (Gloucester  Ass.  1864),  the  evidence  was  to  the 
%t  the  skull  of  the  child  was  fractured,  and  much  blood  was 
a  the  brain.  The  right  lung  contained  air,  and  the  left  lung 
in  smaller  quantity :  they  both  floated  on  water.  The  prisoner 
that  the  child  cried  twice,  and  accounted  for  the  fracture  of 
by  asserting  that  the  child  had  dropped  from  her  in  a  lane.  She 
it  up,  and  soon  afterwards  found  that  it  was  dead.  A  stone 
lood  and  hair  upon  it  was  picked  up  near  the  body.  The  prisoner 
Litted.  In  Beg,  v.  Strangeways  (0.  C.  C.  Dec.  1864),  there  was 
a  fracture  of  the  right  parietal  bone,  but  the  throat  was  cut,  and, 
f  to  the  medical  evidence,  with  a  knife.  From  the  state  of  the 
iTas  evident  that  the  child  had  breathed,  but  the  medical  witness 
to  say  that  it  had  had  an  existence  independently  of  the  mother, 
mce  here  was,  that  the  child  had  dropped  from  her  while  she  was 
at  her  work,  and  that  it  fell  on  the  kitchen  fender.  There  were, 
no  marks  of  blood  on  the  fender,  and  the  wound  in  the  throat 
nsistent  with  such  a  statement.  The  medico-legal  importance  of 
Bctwill  be  further  apparent  from  the  evidence  given  in  a  case  tried 
le  Criminal  Court  of  New  York  in  Nov.  1834.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol. 
.)  One  of  the  witnesses  in  this  case  positively  denied  that  the 
the  head  could  be  fractured  by  the  action  of  the  uterus  during 
on.  It  appeared  highly  probable  that  the  fracture  had  in  this 
been  occasioned  by  the  accidental  fall  of  the  child  during  delivery ; 
prisoner  was  acquitted. 

Tie  has  published  a  case  in  which  it  is  probable  that  a  fracture  of 
.  of  a  child  was  produced  by  the  expulsive  action  of  the  uterus. 
J  had  been  found  secretly  buried ;  it  was  fully  developed,  but  the 
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were  similar  to  those  above  related.     In  consequence  of  the  concealment  of 
the  body,  however,  the  mother  was  charged  with  the  murder.     The  right 
parietal  bone  was  fractni*ed,  and  there  was  effusion  o5  blood  internally,  but 
there  was  no  mark  of  external  >nolence.     The  cord  had  been  ruptured  at  a 
distance  of  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  navel.   The  stomach  of  the  child 
contained  the  usual  albuminous  and  mucous  matters  of  the  foetal  state, 
without  any  appeaitince  of  food.     The  lungs  were  inflated  and  highly 
crepitant ;  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  were  in  their  foetal 
condition.     The  child  had  probably  been  drowned  in  the  discharges  from 
want  of  assistance  at  the  time  of  birth.     The  woman,  who  admitted  that 
the  child  fell  from  her  suddenly,  was  acquitted.     Olshausen  has  published 
four  cases  of  sudden  delivery,  in  each  of  which  the  child  dropped  from  the 
woman,  and  in  two  of  them  thei*e  were  fissures  in  the  parietal  bones.    The 
children  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  accidents.     (*  Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.'  Sept.  1860  ;  *  Amer.  Jour.  Med,  Sc'  Jan.  1861,  p.  279.)     Other  cues 
of  rapid  delivery  in  the  erect  posture  are  reported.      ('  Lancet,'  1861, 1, 
p.  13.)     In  these  there  was  no  injury  to  the  child,  altiiongh  in  one  case  the 
delivery  took  place  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel. 

A  medical  witness  would  find  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  prohi- 
bility  of  this  explanation  of  the  accidental  origin  of  such  fractures,  if  he 
were  made  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  delivery.  Bnt 
it  will,  in  general,  be  out  of  his  power  to  obtain  this  knowledge.  Some> 
times  the  fitictures  will  be  accompanied  bj  incisions,  punctures,  or  lacen- 
tions  of  the  scalp  or  face  :  in  such  cases,  although  the  origin  of  the  fractans 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  alleged  fall  during  parturition,  the  cause  of 
the  other  injuries  would  still  remain  to  be  explained.  (See  the  case  of  Beg, 
V.  Beeve,  C.  C.  C.  Feb.  1839 ;  and  Beg.  v.  StevenSj  Bodmin  Lent  Ass.  1845.) 
Injuries  of  this  nature,  with  the  fact  that  there  are  bruises  or  contusions  as 
well  as  fractures  not  connected  with  each  other  in  various  parts  of  the 
skull,  and  depending  on  different  acts  of  violence,  would  be  inexplicable  on 
the  hypothesis  of  an  accidental  fall.  A  girl  was  delivered  in  secrecy.  She 
at  fii*st  denied  that  she  had  had  a  child,  bnt  afterwards  produced  the  dead 
body.  It  was  mature  and  had  breathed.  There  were  some  marks  as  of 
pressure  about  the  neck,  and  extensive  effusions  of  blood  beneath  the  scalp 
in  various  parts  of  the  head.  There  was  no  fracture,  but  a  fissure  in  one 
of  the  bones  of  the  head.  She  said  she  had  been  suddenly  delivered  whOe 
standing  up,  and  found  that  the  child  had  fallen  from  her  and  was  dead. 
Caspari  considered  that  this  would  not  explain  the  condition  of  the  head, 
which  presented  the  effects,  not  of  one,  but  of  several  distinct  acts  of 
violence,  and  the  death  of  the  child  was  referred  to  the  injuries  found  on 
the  head.  The  woman  afterwards  confessed  that  she  was  delivered  while 
lying  on  the  bed,  and  that  she  had  then  struck  the  child  on  the  head  and 
body  with  a  wooden  shoe.     (Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschr.',  1870,  2,  p.  204) 

An  inquest  was  held  in  Feb.  1854  on  the  body  of  a  female  infant,  of 
which  a  young  woman  had  been  delivered  on  Dec,  21st,  1853.  The 
infant  had  been  bom,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  mother,  in  the  pan 
of  a  watercloset  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  house,  and  was  afterwards 
canned  by  her  up  two  pairs  of  stairs,  and  placed  beside  her  in  bed.  She 
admitted  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive,  but  stated  that  it  was  dead 
when  she  lifted  it  up  fi'om  the  pan  to  carry  it  to  the  bedroont.  The  navel- 
string  was  torn  at  the  distance  of  four  inches  from  the  abdomen.  The 
child,  she  alleged,  had  fallen  into  the  watei'closet  pan.  No  trace,  howeTer, 
of  blood  or  other  discharge  was  found  on  or  near  the  seat  of  the  closet; 
while  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  chamber  the  floor  was  stained  with 
blood,  which  had  been  impei-fectly  wiped  up.  On  an  examination  of  the 
body  of  the  infant,  it  was  found  to  be  a  weU-fonned  mature  child,  weighing 
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werea  pounds.  The  langs  liad  been  fully  expanded  to  their  margins,  coYer-> 
in^  the  heart,  and  floating  on  water  with  or  without  the  latter  organ*  The 
aofup  presented  no  trace  of  injury ;  there  was  only  the  usual  scalp-tumour, 
and  on  dividing  the  skin  there  was  some  ecchymosis  at  this  part.  The 
bones  of  the  skull  were  extensively  fractured.  There  was  a  horizontal 
fracture  nearly  an  inch  long  over  each  orbital  prominence;  and  upon 
the  light  frontal  eminence  the  bone  was  broken  and  depressed,  in  an  acute 
triang^ar  fomr,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  parietal  bones  on 
each  side  were  fractured  vertically  from  their  eminences  downwards,  to  the 
extent  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter ;  and  on  the  left  side  the  lower  end  of  this 
fiasnre  was  joined  by  another  of  similar  extent,  passing  horizontally  for- 
waids  at  a  right  angle  to  the  edge  of  the  bone.  Several  smaller  fractures 
were  found  at  difEerent  parts  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  skull,  apparently 
not  oonnected  with  each  other.  Within  the  cranium,  blood  was  extrava«> 
aated  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  membranes.  No  fractures 
were  detected  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  mother  alleged  that  the 
injuries  to  the  head  were  owing  to  the  child  having  fallen  into  the  pan  of 
the  closet.  This  explanation,  however,  was  inadmissible,  as  it  was  very 
doubtful  whether  the  body  of  the  child  had  been  in  the  pan  at  all.  Even 
supposing  the  child  to  have  thus  fallen,  the  distance  was  too  small  to  have 
caused  such  an  amount  of  injury  situated  on  various  parts  of  the  skull ; 
besides  which,  as  the  child  would  have  passed  in  an  oblique  direction  for- 
wards from  the  outlet,  it  would  probably  have  glided  safely  down  by  the 
side  of  the  pan.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
injuries  were  inflicted,  it  was  suggested  that  they  might  have  been  caused 
by  the  mother  having  &llen  upon  the  child  on  her  way  upstairs  ;  and  this 
hypothesis  was  ultimately  adopted  by  the  coroner's  jury,  though  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  child's  death  was  caused  by  the  injuries  to  the  head. 
(See  anoUier  case  in  ^  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1857,  1,  p.  347.) 

In  Beg.  v.  Oibson  (Qloucester  Ass.  1864),  the  evidence  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  skull  of  the  child  was  fractured,  and  much  blood  was 
effused  on  the  brain.  The  right  lung  contained  air,  and  the  left  lung 
also,  but  in  smaller  quantity :  they  both  floated  on  water.  The  prisoner 
admitted  that  the  child  cried  twice,  and  accounted  for  the  fracture  of 
the  skull  by  asserting  that  the  child  had  dropped  from  her  in  a  lane.  She 
wrapped  it  up,  and  soon  afterwards  found  that  it  was  dead.  A  stone 
having  blood  and  hair  upon  it  was  picked  up  near  the  body.  The  prisoner 
was  acquitted.  In  Beg,  v.  Strangeways  (0.  C.  C.  Dec.  1864),  there  was 
not  only  a  fracture  of  the  right  parietal  bone,  but  the  throat  was  cut,  and, 
according  to  the  medical  evidence,  with  a  knife.  From  the  state  of  the 
hmgs  it  was  evident  that  the  child  had  breathed,  but  the  medical  witness 
declined  to  say  that  it  had  had  an  existence  independently  of  the  mother. 
The  defence  here  was,  that  the  child  had  dropped  from  her  while  she  was 
standing  at  her  work,  and  that  it  fell  on  the  kitchen  fender.  There  were, 
however,  no  marks  of  blood  on  the  fender,  and  the  wound  in  the  throat 
was  inconsistent  with  such  a  statement.  The  medico-legal  importance  of 
tins  subject  will  be  further  apparent  from  the  evidence  given  in  a  case  tried 
before  the  Criminal  Court  of  New  York  in  Nov.  1834.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol. 
18y  p.  44.)  One  of  the  witnesses  in  this  case  positively  denied  that  the 
bones  of  the  head  could  be  fractured  by  the  action  of  the  uterus  during 
priHrorition.  It  appeared  highly  probable  that  the  fracture  had  in  this 
instance  been  occasioned  by  the  accidental  fall  of  the  child  during  delivery ; 
and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

Wharrie  has  published  a  case  in  which  it  is  probable  that  a  fracture  of 
the  head  of  a  child  was  produced  by  the  expulsive  action  of  the  uterus. 
The  body  had  been  found  secretly  buried ;  it  was  fully  developed,  but  the 
TOL.  n.  ^  \> 
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cbild  had  evidently  not  breathed.    The  nayel-string  had  heen  .oat  and  tied; 
but  six  inches  of  it  still  remained  attached  to  the  body.     On  the  left  aide  of 
the  cranium,  near  the  summit,  there  was  a  small  efEosion  of  blood ;  and  on 
removing  this,  a  fissure  half  an  inch  in  length  was  found  in  the  edge  of  the 
left  parietal  bone,  close  to  the  line  of  the  sagittal  suture,  and  near  the 
posterior  fontanelle.     On  shaving  off  the  hair  there  was  no  discoloration, 
nor  any  mark  on  the  skin  indicative  of  a  blow.     There  was  no  evidence  to 
show  tiiat  any  violence  had  been  used  to  the  child  at  its  birth,  and  from 
the  description  of  the  fissure,  it  was  a  fair  presumption  that  it  had  arisen 
from  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  uterus  during  delivery.    ('  Cormack's 
Month.  Jour.'  Nov.  1845,  p.  847.)    The  possible  occurrence  of  an  aocidentsl 
injury  of  this  kind  has  been  strained  in  several  cases  of  child-murder,  to 
explain  the  origin  of  fractures  which,  however,  could  not  be  fairly  assigned 
to  such  a  cause.     A  case  was  tried  at  Glasgow,  in  April,  1852  (case  of  Aum 
Irwin)  ^  in  which  there  was  no  doubt,  from  the  state  of  the  lungs,  thai  the 
child  had  fully  breathed,  and  there  was  violence  to  the  head  which  8at» 
factorily  accounted  for  its  death.     The  whole  extent  of  the  right  side  of 
the  head  was  deeply  ecchymosed,  and  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  ooagn- 
lated  blood  lying  beneath  the  ecchymosis.    In  the  centre  of  the  right 
parietal  bone  there  was  a  fracture  extending  across  the  vertex  for  fully  four 
inches,  and  involving  a  part  of  the  parietal  bone  on  the  opposite  side ;  it 
was  in  a  continuous  even  line,  not  radiated  and  not  depresiBed.     The  peri- 
cranium, bones,  and  soft  parts  in  the  track  of  the  fracture  were  desf^ 
ecchymosed,  while  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  particularly  on  the  ri^ 
side,  there  was  a  copious  effusion  of  clotted  blood.    It  was  impossible  to 
refer  severe  injuries  of  this  kind  to  the  action  of  the  uterus  in  delivery,  or 
to  violence  applied  after  death.    The  prisoner  alleged  that  the  child  mi 
still-born.     (See  '  Edin.  Month.  Jour.*  June,  1825.)     In  the  case  of  Eef. 
V.  Mussett  (Bury  Lent  Ass.  1856),  the  head  of  a  child  was  almost  flattened 
from  the  violence  sustained.     It  was  clear  that  no  fall  or  other  acddeot 
could  explain  this  condition.     Some  fresh  blood  and  a  single  hair  woe 
found  on  a  shelf  in  the  cellar,  for  which  the  prisoner  accounted  by  stating 
that  she  had  there  killed  a  rabbit.     A  microscopical  examination,  howenr, 
showed  that  it  was  human  hair,  and  not  the  hair  of  a  rabbit.    (See  fig.  lOd^ 
vol.  1,  p.  540,  No.  6.)     The  medical  evidence  established  from  the  state  of 
the  lungs  that  the  child  had  breathed,  and  that  it  had  had  an  independent 
existence.     The  prisoner  was  convicted.     The  reader  will  find  an  elaboTsto 
medico-legal  paper  on  fractures  of  the  skull  in  new-bom  children,  hf 
Casper,  in  his  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  (1863,  1,  p.  1 ;  and  by  Wiebecke,  in  tti 
same  journal,  1871,  1,  p.  86). 

Length  of  the  umbiliccLl  cord, — ^It  has  been  recommended  on  then 
occasions,  that  we  should  observe  the  length  of  one  or  both  portions  of  the 
umbilical  cord,  and  notice  whether  it  is  cut  or  lacerated,  as  these  fMti 
may,  it  is  presumed,  throw  some  light  on  the  question.  But  a  medicd 
witness  can  seldom  procure  the  entire  cord  for  examination,  although  it 
will  generally  be  in  his  power  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  cut  or  lacerated, 
by  examining  the  portion  which  is  attached  to  the  body  of  the  child.  The 
cord  varies  in  length — the  average  being  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches: 
but  it  has  been  met  with  so  short  as  six  (*  Lancet,'  June  13^  1846,  p.  660), 
five  ('Lancet,'  July  11, 1846,  p.  49),  and  even,  in  a  twin'-case,  four  inihet and 
a  guar^  in  length.  (Seep.378,an^e;  also 'Lancet,' Aug.  28, 1841.)  OnAe 
other  hand,  in  one  instance,  where  it  was  found  twice  twisted  round  the 
child's  neck,  it  was  fifty-three  inches  long.  Churchill  found,  out  of  391 
cases,  that  the  shortest  cord  was  twelve  inches,  and  the  long^  fiftj-four 
inches  in  length.  In  Jan.  1850,  Tyler  Smith  presented  to  the  Westnunster 
Medical  Society  a  cord  fifty-nine  inches  and  a  half  in  length.    In  a  reported 
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t  was  sizty-one  inclies  long,  and  coiled  twice  ronnd  the  abdomen  of 
lild.  (^  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  45,  p.  263.)  As  the  whole  of  the  cord  oan 
be  obtained,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  it  was 
nongh  to  admit  of  the  falling  of  the  child  without  rupture.  When 
vrd  is  ruptured  from  accidental  causes  during  delivery,  the  rupture 
place  either  near  to  the  placental  or  the  narel  end,  more  commonly 
i  a  few  inches  of  the  navel.  In  twenty-one  of  the  cases  observed  by 
,  it  was  found  to  have  been  forcibly  torn  out  of  the  abdomen ;  but  it 
e  torn  or  lacerated  at  any  part  of  its  length,  although  the  rupture 
imonly  observed  near  to  one  extremity.  Among  the  cases  of  sudden 
ry  which  occurred  to  Olshausen,  the  cord  was  torn  through  at  three 
( from  the  navel  in  one  instance,  and  no  bleeding  followed.  In  two 
»rd  was  torn  through  its  middle,  and  at  first  there  was  great  bleed- 
n  three  other  cases  it  was  torn  close  to  the  navel,  and  no  bleeding 
ccurred.  In  four  instances  the  cord  was  torn  at  five  or  six  inches 
the  navel,  and  there  was  no  bleeding,  although  it  remained  untied 
a  minutes. 

Btg.  V.  Martin  (Lewes  Lent  Ass.  I860),  a  medical  witness  was  asked 
D  judge  whether  a  rupture  of  the  cord  might  not  lead  to  fatal 
ng.  The  above  facts  show  that  a  rupture  of  the  cord  is  not  neces- 
fatal^  even  when  the  circumstances  are  unfavourable  to  the  child  by 
L  of  the  closeness  of  the  rupture  to  the  abdominal  end.  It  does  not 
r  that  the  examination  of  the  cord  can  throw  any  light  upon  the 
of  these  accidental  fractures  of  the  cranium  during  delivery. 
fuBions  of  blood, — In  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  head  in  new-bom 
en,  the  presence  of  effusions  of  blood  on  the  outside  of  the  skull,  or 
)  membranes  within  it,  is  one  of  the  most  common  appearances.  Eff  u- 
of  l^od  beneath  the  skin  of  the  scalp  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
Nnm  children,  and  are  not  necessarily  indicative  of  criminal  violence. 
case,  however,  must  be  decided  by  the  circumstances  attending  it. 
oub  on  the  membranes  and  in  the  sabstance  of  the  brain  are  genendly 
salts  of  great  violence  to  the  head.  See  a  paper  by  Elsasser  (Henke  s 
ichr.  der  S.  A.'  1842,  2,  p.  228) ;  and  another  by  Simon  (Horn's 
teljahrsschr.'  1864,  2,  p.  50). 

furies  accide^vtally  auttained  in  tUero, — A  practitioner  must  remember 

f,  while  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy,  a  female  should  acci- 

Uy  fall,  the  child  may  sustain  an  injury  by  a  blow  through  the 

mial  walls,  and  the  &ct  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  atten- 

iS  the  following  case  will  show : — A  pregnant  woman,  within  five  days 

ordinary  term  of  gestation,  fell,  while  running,  so  that  her  abdomen 

:  sharply  against  an  angular  stone.     There  was  an  immediate  loss  of 

and  the  movements  of  the  child  ceased.     Parturition  came  on,  four 

iter  the  accident.    Stanelli  found  the  head  of  the  child  much  enlarged, 

I  a  putrid  state.     The  woman  died  in  an  hour.     On  examining  the 

the  skull  was  found  almost  crushed,  the  parietal  having  become 

kted  from  the  temporal  bones  as  if  by  external  violence.     The  marks 

ury  were  entirely  confined  to  the  head.     (*  Ghiz.  des  H6p.'  Nov.  7, 

p.  523.) 

injuries  of  this  kind  resulting  from  falls  it  is  probable  that  the  child 
B  bom  dead ;  there  may  also  be  marks  of  violence  on  the  abdomen  of 
Oman.  Some  observers  have  described  cases  in  which  the  limbs  of  the 
in  utero  have  become  deeply  indented  or  spontaneously  amputated, 
I  twisting  of  the  umbilical  cord  around  them.  ('  Dub.  Hosp.  Gaz.* 
L846,  p.  153.)  It  is  not  possible,  however,  that  these  or  other 
ntal  injuries  before  birth  could  ever  be  mistaken  for  violence  inflicted 
B  body  of  a  child  after  its  birth.     A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind 
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was  commnnicated  to  tlie  *Med.  Times  and  Gaz.*  (Dec.  10, 1853,  p.  604)^ 
in  which  a  child  was  bom  without  limbs.     It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
occurrence  of  such  a  singular  case  as  this ;  but  practically,  it  could  have 
occasioned  no  medico-legal  difficulty  had  the  body  of  the  child  been  found 
dead,  since  the  absence  of  the  limbs  could  not  have  been  referred  to  an  act 
of  mutilation.   Barker  has  directed  attention  to  the  subject  of  intro-uterine 
fractures,  in  their  pathological  and  medico-legal  relations.     He  adyises  that 
the  bones  of  the  body  should  be  examined  in  reference  to  their  strength,, 
osseous  development,  and  other  physical  characters.    It  will  probably  be 
found,  as  in  fractures  in  adults  from  slight  causes,  that  the  bones  aro 
unnaturally  brittle  :  in  such  a  case,  due  allowance  should  be  noAde  for  the 
occurrence  of  an  intra-uterine  fracture,  as  the  result  of  a  fall  during 
pregnancy.     ('  On  Intra-uterine  Fractures,'  p.  21,  1857.) 

Twisting  of  the  neck, — Children  are  sometimes  destroyed  in  the  act  of 
birth  by  the  neck  being  forcibly  twisted,  whereby  a  displacement  of  the 
cervical  vertebrso,  with  injuiy  to  the  spinal  marrow,  may  occur  and  desiioj 
life.  Such  injuries  are  immediately  discovered  by  an  examination  of  the 
body.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  neck  of  a  child  is  very  short,  and 
that  it  possesses  considerable  mobility. 

Violence  in  sdf^delivery. — When  the  marks  of  violence  found  on  the 
head,  neck,  or  body  of  a  child  cannot  be  easily  referred  to  an  accidental 
fall,  it  is  common  to  ascribe  them  to  the  efforts  made  by  a  woman  in  her 
attempts  to  deliver  herself,  the  destruction  of  the  child  being  an  accidental 
result  of  these  efforts.    A  medical  opinion  in  such  cases  must  depend  upon 
the  nature,  situation,  and  extent  of  the  injuries  ;  and  each  must  be  there- 
fore decided  by  the  circumstances  attending  it.    {Beg,  v.  Horder^  Abingdon- 
Sum.  Ass.  1840 ;  Reg.  v.  Trilloej  Hereford  Sum.  Ass.  1842 ;  and  Beg.  v. 
Turner^  Worcester  Wint.  Ass.  1843.)    In  two  of  these  cases  the  children 
were  admitted  to  have  been  bom  living :  in  the  one  the  violence  was  chiefy 
confined  to  the  head,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted;  in  the  other  the 
marks  of  violence  were  upon  the  neck,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted. 
These  cases  show  the  uncertainty  attendant  on  this  kind  of  defence,    (For 
other  instances,   see  the   ^Brit.  and  For.  Med,  Bev.'  vol.   8,  p,  52L) 
Sanguineous  tumours  simulating  fractures  are  sometimes  found  on  the 
heads  of  new-born  children  (p.  893,  ante).   These  depend  on  natural  canseB, 
and  must  not  be  confounded  with  marks  of  violence  wilfully  inflicted.. 
('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  1082.)     They  may  be  known  by  the  unruffled  state 
of  the  skin.   A  witness,  however,  should  be  prepared  to  allow  that  a  wondui 
at  the  time  of  her  delivery,  owing  to  pain  and  anxiety,  may  be  deprived  ci 
all  judgment,  and  may  destroy  her  offspring  without  being  consdonsof 
what  she  is  doing.  It  is  a  principle  of  law  that  mere  appearances  of  vidence- 
on  a  child's  body  are  not  per  se  sufficient,  unless  there  is  some  evidence  to 
show  that  the  violence  was  knowingly  and  intentionally  inflicted,  or  the 
appearances  are  of  such  a  kind  as  of  themselves  to  indicate  intentional 
murder.     (Alison.) 

When  the  skull  of  a  new-bom  infant  is  found  to  be  fractured,  (h» 
question  put  to  a  medical  witness  may  be — Is  the  degree  of  injuiy  such  v 
to  be  consistent  with  the  view  that  it  was  accidentally  caused  dnrin| 
delivery,  either  by  the  woman  herself,  or  by  some  person  who  was  present? 
Braxton  Hicks  was  called  by  a  midwife  to  aid  the  delivery  of  a  wcnnan. 
On  examination,  he  observed  that  the  skull  was  fractured  through  the 
parietal  bone  on  one  side,  and  there  was  a  slight  fracture  of  the  edge  of 
the  occipital  bone,  with  a  scalp-tumour.  The  head  of  the  child  was  at  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  fractures  had  been  produced  by  the  midwife  i& 
her  attempts  to  push  the  head  back  into  the  cavity.  The  woman  was 
delivered  by  instruments,  and  in  such  a  case  a  woman  would  not  be  aUe  to- 
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deliyer  herself.  In  another  instance  a  new-hom  child  had  a  fracture 
thioagh  the  arch  of  the  skull,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  a  fracture  in 
the  frontal  bone  on  one  side.  The  jaw  was  broken,  the  angle  of  the  month 
lacerated,  and  the  arm-bone  (humerus)  was  also  fractured.  With  this 
amount  of  injury  it  is  remarkable  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  ecchj- 
mosis  eztemallj.  The  woman  who  had  been  delivered  of  the  child  was 
-charged,  before  a  magistrate  with  wilful  murder ;  and  the  question  was, 
Had  she,  in  attempts  to  aid  delivery,  produced  this  violence  on  the  body  by 
seizing  the  head  and  violently  compressing  it,  or  had  the  injuries  resulted 
from  the  body  falling  on  the  floor  of  the  room.  Conflicting  medical 
opinions  were  given,  but  Hicks,  who  was  called  as  a  skilled  expert,  admitted 
that  the  injuries  might  have  been  possibly  inflicted  by  the  prisoner  on  the 
child  in  her  attempts  at  self -delivery. 

We  have  elsewhere  considered  how  far  falls  may  produce  fi*actures  and 
other  marks  of  violence  on  the  skull  of  a  new-bom  infant,  but  it  will  now 
be  necessaiy  to  determine  how  far  pressure  on  the  head  may  produce 
fractures  which  might  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  murder.  A  woman  in 
self-delivery  can  only  resort  to  pressure.  Hicks  performed  various  ex- 
periments on  the  heads  of  still-bom  infants.  In  one  instance  by  sudden 
lateral  pressure  he  produced  a  fracture  through  the  arch  of  the  cranium, 
hut  the  bones  genei*ally  yielded  to  the  force  without  breaking.  When, 
however,  one  side  of  the  head  was  laid  on  a  hard  and  resisting  surface  like 
the  floor,  and  the  other  side  was  compressed  firmly  and  suddenly,  a  fracture 
was  produced  in  the  parietal  bone  to  the  centre,  although  the  bones  of  the 
head  were  firmly  ossified.  In  two  other  experiments  on  large  children 
with  firmly  ossified  skulls,  lateral  pressure  with  both  hands,  one  on  each 
side,  caused  no  fracture  or  injury  such  as  could  be  mistaken  for  homicidal 
violence.  There  was  a  fissure  of  about  half  an  inch  in  the  left  parietal 
bone,  produced  not  so  much  by  pressure  as  by  an  indentation  of  the  bone. 
The  appearances  produced  by  pressure  on  the  head  of  a  still-bom  child, 
after  a  severe  labour,  were  as  follows : — there  was  a  large  bloody  scalp- 
tumour  over  the  right  parietal  and  occipital  bones  ;  liquid  blood  oozed  out 
on  section ;  and  the  veins  on  the  inside  of  the  skull  were  highly  congested, 
especially  on  the  part  beneath  the  scalp-tumour.  The  fissure  produced  on 
the  parietal  bone  was,  however,  too  slight  to  be  consistent  with  the  theory 
of  homicidal  violence.  (See  a  paper  by  Casper,  *  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1863, 1, 
p.  20.)  It  follows,  from  these  experiments  on  the  dead  bodies  of  new-bom 
children,  that  fractures  of  the  skull  are  not  easily  produced  under  the  con- 
ditions in  which  a  woman  would  be  placed  in  delivering  herself.  The 
hones,  as  in  natural  delivery,  yield  to  great  pressure  without  breaking. 
Their  composition  and  elasticity,  as  well  as  the  yielding  of  the  parts  in  the 
situation  of  the  sutures,  tend  to  counteract  the  effects  of  manual  violence 
thus  appHed  to  the  head. 

Severe  fractures  with  great  depression  of  the  bones,  and  the  co-existence 
of  lacerated  wounds  of  the  scalp  with  severe  injuries  on  other  parts  of  the 
body,  are  not  consistent  with  the  theory  of  their  production  in  self- 
delivery.  Nevertheless,  as  in  the  following  case  {Beg.  v.  Sheppardy  Win- 
•chester  Wint.  Ass.  1863),  snch  violence  even  when  plainly  homicidal  may, 
under  the  present  state  of  the  law,  be  treated  as  accidentiEil.  The  medical 
evidence  in  this  case  showed  that  the  new-bom  child  had  breathed,  and 
there  was  no  apparent  natural  cause  for  death.  There  were  marks  of 
^nger-nails  on  the  neck,  evidently  indicating  attempted  strangulation. 
The  bones  on  each  side  of  the  head  were  crushed  inwards  ;  there  was  much 
blood  effused  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  skull,  and  this  had  caused 
pressure  on  the  brain.  A  fall  from  a  standing  labour,  or  accidental  force 
applied  during  delivery,  could  not  have  produced  these  appearances.    They 
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were  caused,  in  the  opinion  of  two  medical  witnesses,  by  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  violence  to  the  head  of  the  child,  and  more  than  one  blow  most 
have  been  given  to  have  produced  them.     In  charging  the  jury  upon  the 
-cause  of  death,  the  judge  said  : — *  The  medical  men  had  attributed  it  to 
the  combined  efPect  of  strangulation  and  violence  to  the  head.     It  might, 
however,  be  a  theory  that  the  struggles  of  a  young  woman  during  pai"turi- 
.tion  might  have  occasioned  the  injuries,  or  she  might  in  her  weakness  have 
fallen  upon  the  child  while  on  the  floor.     Did  the  medical  evidence  satisfy 
them  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  this  young  woman  had  murdered 
her  child  ? '     The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  QuiLty.     It  is  obvious 
from  this  and  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  that  there  is  scarcely  anj- 
amount  of  violence  affecting  the  head  of  a  new-bom  child  which  might 
not  be  theoretically  assigned  to  the  act  of  a  woman  in  self -delivery. 

Conelustons. — The  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  the  contents  of  this 
chapter  are : — 

1.  That  a  new-bom  child  may  die  from  violent  causes  of  an  accidental 
nature. 

2.  That  some  forms  of  violent  death  are  not  necessarily  attended  with 
external  signs  indicative  of  violence. 

3.  That  a  child  may  be  accidentally  suffocated  during  delivery. 

4.  That  the  usual  marks  of  death  from  suffocation  or  drowning  are  not 
apparent,  except  in  the  bodies  of  children  which  have  breathed. 

5.  That  the  state  of  the  umbilical  cord  may  often  furnish  important 
evidence. 

6.  That  some  females  recently  delivered  may  have  strength  te  exert 
themselves  and  walk  great  distances. 

7.  That  a  new-bom  child  may  speedily  die  from  exposure  te  ooW  or 
from  want  of  food. 

8.  That  slight  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  may  arise  from  the 
4tction  of  the  uterus  on  the  head  of  the  child  during  delivery. 

9.  That  women  may  be  unexpectedly  delivered  while  in  an  erect 
posture:  the  umbilical  cord  is  under  these  circumstences  sometimes 
ruptured,  and  the  child  may  or  may  not  sustain  injury  by  the  fall. 

10.  That  the  violence  found  on  the  body  of  a  child  may  be  someianes 
referred  to  attempts  innocently  made  by  a  female  to  aid  her  delivery. 


CHAPTER  84. 

^BATH  OF  THE  CHILD  FBOM  STRANGULATIOX — STKAKGULITION  BY  THE  XlTB.- 
STRING — ACCIDENTAL  MARKS  RESEMBLING  THOSE  OF  STRANGULATION— COS- 
STRICTION  BBfORE  AND  ATTBR  DEATH — BEFORE  AND  AFTER  RESPIRAnOS— 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  ENTIRE  BIRTH — BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  SEVEBA5CB  DP 
THE  NAVEL-STRING — CONSTRICTION  WITHOUT  ECCHYMOSIS — DEATH  FBOl 
POISONING. 

Among  the  forms  of  violent  death  which  are  almost  always  attended  with 
appearances  indicative  of  criminal  design  are  the  following : — 

7.   STRANGULATION. 

The  destruction  of  a  new-bom  child  by  strangulation  is  not  an  inifw- 
quent  form  of  child-murder :  and  here  a  medical  jurist  has  to  enoonnttr 
the  difficulty,  that  the  strangulation  may  have  been  accidentally  produced 
by  the  twisting  or  coiling  of  the  umbilical  cord  round  the  neck  wink  in 
the  womb  (see  p,  378,  ante),  or  during  delivery*    We  must  not  hastily 
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eoilclade,  from  the  red  and  swollen  appearance  of  the  head  and  face  of  a 
child  when  f  onnd  dead,  that  it  has  been  destroyed  hy  strangulation.  There 
m  no  donbt  that  errors  were  formerly  made  with  respect  to  this  appear- 
ance ;  for  W,  Hnnter  obserres, — *  When  a  child's  head  or  face  looks  swollen, 
uid  is  veiy  red  or  black,  the  vnlgar,  because  hanged  people  look  so,  are  apt 
fco  conclude  that  it  must  have  been  strangled.  But  those  who  are  in  the 
practice  of  midwifery  know  that  there  is  nothing  more  common  in  natural 
births,  and  that  the  swelling  and  deep  colour  go  gradually  ofE  if  the  child 
lire  bat  a  few  days.  This  appearance  is  particularly  observable  in  those 
noes  where  the  navel-string  happens  to  gird  the  child's  neck,  and  where 
[ta  head  happens  to  be  bom  some  time  before  its  body.*     (Op.  cit.  p.  27.) 

Strangulation  by  the  navel-string. — Strangulation  by  the  navel-string 
am,  in  the  medico-l^fsl  sense  of.  the  term,  refer  to  those  cases  only  in 
irliich  it  becomes  finnly  twisted  round  the  neck  after  the  respiratory  pro^ 
9688  has  been  established.  This  is  rather  a  rare  occurrence,  because  under 
Jiese  circumstances  death  more  commonly  takes  place  by  compression  of 
ihe  cord,  and  by  the  consequent  arrest  of  circulation  before  the  act  of 
nreatihing  is  performed.  The  internal  appearance  met  with  in  death  frotn 
luB  cause  is  a  congested  state  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  ecchymotic 
(pots  on  the  surface  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  thymus  gland.  The  presence 
»f  ecchymosis  on  the  scalp,  as  well  as  of  lividity  of  the  &ce,  is  very 
x>inmon  in  new-bom  children  when  the  labour  has  been  tedious  and 
lilBcult ;  and  therefore,  unless  there  were  some  distinct  marks  of  pressure 
kbont  the  neck,  with  a  protrusion  of  the  tongue,  such  appearances  would 
lot  justify  any  suspicion  of  death  from  strangulation. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  strangulation  produced  by  the  wilful 
pplication  of  any  constricting  force  to  the  neck,  would  be  known  from 
he  accidental  strangulation  caused  by  the  cord,  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
orxner  case  there  would  be  a  livid  or  ecchymosed  mark  or  depression  on 
he  neck.  But  it  may  be  objected  to  this  view  that  such  a  mark  is  not  a 
onstant  accompaniment  of  homicidal  strangulation.  Severe  yiolehce  to 
he  neck  commonly  produces  in  the  seat  of  constriction  not  only  ecchymosis^ 
mt  a  laceration  of  the  skin,  muscles,  and  windpipe ;  but  these  appearances 
jre  not  always  found.  In  1861,  Evans  communicated  to  the  author  the  par^ 
icnlars  relating  to  a  new-bom  child  which  was  destroyed  by  strangulation. 
Itreskt  violence  had  been  used,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  discoloration  in 
he  course  of  the  ligature,  or  of  ecchymosis  in  the  tissues  beneath.  The 
nuBcles  compressed  were  veiy  dark  in  colour.  The  skin  had  been  so 
ompressed  as  to  g^ve  the  impression  of  coarse  towelling  of  a  close  texture 
laving  been  used.  In  most  cases  when  a  ligature  is  applied  during  life 
:he  skin  on  each  side  becomes  much  swollen,  and  presents  an  oedematous 
sharacter.  This  indicates  an  application  of  violence  when  there  is  still 
lome  vital  power  in  the  body  of  the  child.  The  navel-string  itself  may  be 
nsed  as  a  means  of  constriction,  and  the  mark  or  depression  may  some- 
times present  an  appearance  of  ecchymosis.  Among  various  cases  which 
might  be  quoted  in  support  of  this  statement,  is  the  following.  A  lady 
was  in  labour  with  her  first  child.  The  labour  was  of  a  lingering  kind, 
owx^g  to  the  size  of  the  head ;  and  the  child  came  into  the  world  dead. 
The  navel-string  was  found  coiled  three  times  round  the  neck,  passing 
under  the  right  armpit ;  and  upon  removing  it,  three  parallel  discoloured 
impressions  were  distinctly  evident.  These  extended  completely  round  the 
neck,,  and  corresponded  to  the  course  taken  by  the  coils.  The  child 
uipeared  as  if  it  had  been  strangled.  (^  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  485.)  Had 
this  child  been  bom  secretly,  and  the  cord  removed,  this  state  of  the  nock 
might  have  created  a  strong  suspicion  of  homicidal  violence.  Strangula- 
tion after  birth  could  not,  however,  have  been  alleged,  because  there  would 
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have  been  no  proof  of  respiration.     When  a  bine  mark  is  f  onnd  on.  the 
neck  of  a  child  whose  Inngs  retain  their  foetal  characters,  it  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume, cceteris  paribus,  that  it  has  been  accidentally  occasioned  by  the 
twisting  of  the  umbilical  cord  during  delivery.     Price  communicated  to 
the  same  journal  the  account  of  a  case  in  which  the  cord,  which  was 
short,  was  so  tightly  twisted  around  the  neck  of  the  child,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  divide  it  before  delivery  could  be  accomplished.    There  was 
in  this  instance  a  deep  groove  formed  on  the  neck,  conveying  the  impra* 
sion  to  himself  and  a  medical  friend  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  knowledge 
of  the  &cts,  they  would  have  been  prepared  to  say  that  the  cmld  had  been 
wilfully  strangled  by  a  rope.     ('  Med.  Ghuc.'  vol.  38,  p.  40.)     A  diagnosis 
might  have  been  formed,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  by  examining  the  state  of 
the  lungs.    Mutter  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  child  was  bom  dead,  and  tba 
cord  was  tightly  twisted  round  its  neck ;  when  removed,  the  neck  exhilHteii 
a  livid  circle  of  a  finger's  breadth,  smooth  and  shining ;  but  on  cutting  into 
this  mark,  no  subcutaneous  ecchymosis  was  found.    ('  North.  Jour.  Med.' 
Jan.  1845,  p.  190.)     In  Beg.  v.  Martin  (Lewes  Lent  Ass.  I860),  the 
material  question  was,  whether  a  mark  round  the  neck  had  been  canied 
accidentally  by  the  navel-string :  this  was  denied  bv  the  medical  witness. 
This  question  also  arose  in  another  important  case  (Beg,  v.  PynSy  Gloncea- 
ter  Wint.  Ass.  1858). 

Williamson  has  directed  attention  to  an  important  fact  connected  with 
the  state  of  the  lungs  in  a  new-bom  child,  and  the  medical  opinions  which 
may  be  expressed  from  their  condition  as  furnishing  evidence  of  Uve* 
birth.  Referring  to  Price's  case,  in  which  the  cord  was  tightly  twisted 
round  the  neck  of  the  child,  he  states  that  in  similar  cases  which  hive 
occurred  to  himself,  the  child  has  breathed  immediately  on  the  birth  of 
the  head ;  but,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  cord,  the  child  would  hsre 
been  strangled  and  bom  dead  unless  he  had  divided  it.  Thus,  then,! 
child  might  die  apparently  strangled,  and  not  be  born  alive,  although  it 
might  have  so  breathed  during  birth  that  the  lungs  would  present  all  Ihe 
characters  of  respiration.  If  the  circumstances  were  not  known,  a  medical 
man  might  be  led  to  say  that  the  child  had  been  bom  alive,  and  had  been 
destroyed  by  strangulation.     (*  Edin.  Med.  Jour.'  Feb.  1858,  p.  714.) 

From  these  cases  it  will  be  perceived  that  ecchymosis  in  tne  depression 
furnishes  no  distinction  between  constriction  produced  by  criminal  mesnt 
and  that  which  may  result  accidentally  from  the  navel-string.  In  the 
following  case  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1841,  1,  p.  127),  a  woman  charged  with  the 
murder  of  her  child  by  strangulation  appears  to  have  been  unjustly  cos- 
demned.  The  child  had  fully  and  perfectly  respired : — the  lungs  weighed 
one  thousand  grains,  and,  when  divided,  every  portion  floated  on  watei^ 
even  after  firm  compression.  There  was  a  circular  depression  on  the  neck, 
which  was  superficially  ecchymosed  in  some  parts.  From  an  investigation 
of  the  facts,  this  appeared  to  have  been  a  case  in  which  a  mark  on  the 
neck  was  accidentally  produced  by  the  umbilical  cord,  during  attempte 
at  self-delivery  on  the  part  of  the  woman :  she  was  nevertheless  convicWi 
chiefly  from  the  opinion  expressed  by  two  medical  witnesses,  thataeoft 
and  yielding  substance  like  the  umbilical  cord  could  not  produce  a  depne- 
sion  and  ecchymosis  on  the  neck  of  a  child  during  birth.  They  attribsied 
the  mark  to  the  wilful  application  of  a  ligature  like  a  garter ;  bat  the  ex- 
periments of  Negrier  clearly  show  that  the  umbilical  cord  has  sufficieDt 
strength  to  produce  f&tal  constriction  ('  Ann,  d'Hyg.*  1841,  loc  cit.). 

In  another  instance  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1841,  p.  42o),  the  navel-strmgasd 
the  membranes  were  actually  used  by  the  woman  as  a  means  of  stnngnl** 
tion :  the  child  had  not  breathed,  but  was  thereby  prevented  from  breath- 
ing.   There  was  superficial  ecchymosis  on  each  side  over  the  smsclflB  o^ 
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the  neck.  The  defence  waa,  that  the  child  was  bom  with  thft  card 
its  neck,  and  that  it  was  from  this  circomstance  accidoitaUy  strangled ; 
hat  the  medical  eyidence  tended  to  show  that  the  cord  had  been  yiolentlj 
itretched,  and  employed  as  a  means  of  strangulation*  The  child  had  not 
breaihedj  and  the  medical  witnesses  considered  that  it  had  been  bom  dead, 
3win|^  to  the  violence  used  by  the  woman.  The  caose  of  death  here  was 
sertainlj  not  strangnlation,  but  arrested  circnlation.  In  the  meantime, 
^e  case  proves  that  ecohymosis  (a  blae  mark)  may  be  the  resnlt  of  violent 
xmstriction  produced  by  the  navel-string.  (See  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Martirij 
[jewes  Lent  Ass.  1860 ;  Henke's  'Zeitschr.'  1837, 4,  p.  352 ;  '  Edin.  Med.  and 
3ni^.  Jour/  Oct.  1838,  p.  282 ;  and  Casper's  *  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1859,  2, 
X  55.)  A  Qase  occurred  to  M'Gann,  in  1838,  in  whidh  the  navel-string, 
ivhich  was  of  its  full  length,  had  been  used  as  the  means  of  strangulation. 
[t  was  twisted  once  round  the  neck,  passed  under  the  left  arm,  over  the 
ihonlders,  and  round  the  neck  again,  forming  a  noose  or  knot,  which,  press- 
n^  upon  the  throat,  must  have  caused  strangulation,  as  the  tongue  was 
irotmded,  and  there  were  other  clear  indications  of  the  child  having  been 
(trangled.  The  hydrostatic  test  applied  to  the  lungs  proved  th^t  respiration 
lad  been  performed. 

When  the  mark  on  the  neck  is  deep,  broad,  much  ecchymosed,  and 
here  is  extravasation  of  blood  beneath,  with  injury  to  the  muscles  or 
findpipe,  and  ruffling  or  laceration  of  the  skin,  it  is  impossible  to  attribute 
liese  appearances  to  accidental  pressure  by  the  navel-string.  The  lividity 
produced  by  it  in  the  cases  hitherto  observed  has  been  only  slight  and 
Mutial,  and  unaccompanied  by  laceration  of  the  skin,  or  injury  to  deep- 
eated  parts.  (For  an  instructive  case  in  reference  to  this  point,  see  '  Edin. 
tied,  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  26,  p.  62.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  homicidal 
trangnlaiion,  much  more  violence  being  used  than  is  necessary  for  destroy- 
n^  life,  we  may  commonly  expect  to  find  great  eccyhmosis  and  extensive 
njory  to  the  surrounding  soft  parts.  On  some  occasions  all  difficulty  is 
lemoved  by  the  discovery  of  a  rope,  tape,  or  ligature,  tied  tightly  round 
he  neck;  or,  if  this  be  not  found,  the  proofs  of  some  ligature  having  been 
Lsed  will  be  discovered  in  the  indentations  or  irregularly-ecchymosed  spots 
eft  on  the  skin — the  depressed  portions  of  skin  being  generally  white, 
md  Ihe  raised  edges  livid  or  oedematous. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  a  phild  can  be  bom  with  .the  navel-string 
o  tightly  round  the  neck  as  to  produce  great  depression  of  the  skin  and 
sccHymosis,  i,e.  to  simulate  homicidal  strangulation,  and  at  the  same  time 
lerform  the  act  of  respiration  fully  and  completely.  It  is  important, 
herefore,  when  this  hypothesis  is  raised  in  order  to  account  for  a  sus- 
picions mark  on  the  neck,  to  examine  closely  the  state  of  the  lungs.  Unless 
he  cord  is  designedly  put  ix)und  the  neck  of  the  child  after  the  head  has 
protruded,  the  effect  of  the  expulsive  efforts  of  the  uterus,  when  a  coil  has 
lecome  accidentally  twisted  round  the  neck,  would  be. to  tighten  it,  com- 
>reeB  the  vessels,  and  kill  the  child  by  arresting  the  maternal  circulation, 
bt  the  same  time  that  this  pressure  would  effectually  prevent  the  act  of 
jreathing.  Hence  the  lungs  usually  present  the  appearances  xnet  with  in 
ttill-bom  children  generally ;  but  the  case  which  occurred  to  Williamson 
[p.  408)  shows  that  this  state  of  things  may  sometimes  occur,  and  that 
\  child  may  breathe,  and  die  strangled  by  the  umbilical  cord  before  its 
body  is  entirely  bom.  A  careful  examination  of  the  neck,  will  show 
whether  a  ligature  has  or  has  not  been  wilfully  applied  after  birth.  In 
Reg.  V.  Robinson  (Lewes  Sum.  Ass.  1853),  there  was  around  the  neck 
a  mark  of  a  ligature  which  had  been  tied  very  tightly.  The  child  had 
fully  breathed,  and  according  to  the  ^medical  evidence  it  had  died  from 
strsm^pilation  owing  to  an  accidental  twisting  of  the  cord  during  delivery. 
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{Reg.  V.  Pratley^  Oxfoi'd  Sam.  Ass.  1853.)  In  examining  a  snspicioiis  mark 
i-ound  the  neck  of  a  new-bom  infant,  it  shonld  be  noticed  whether  it  does 
not,  by  its  form  or  course,  present  some  peculiar  indentations  or  irregn- 
larities  which  may  render  it  certain  that  some  kind  of  ligatare  has  been 
wilfully  employed  after  birth.  When  it  is  found  that  a  child  has  fully 
foi*eathed,  the  presence  of  a  deeply-ecchymosed  or  an  oedematous  mark  on 
the  neck,  with  injury  to  the  skin  and  muscles  is,  cceteris parthtis^  presumptive 
of  homicidal  strangulation.  Death  from  accidental  constriction  by  the 
cord  during  delivery  should,  as  a  genei'al  rule,|  leave  the  lungs  in  their 
foetal  condition. 

Marks  on  the  neck  of  a  child  may  be  accidentally  produced  by  the 
navel-string  without  necessarily  destroying  the  child's  life.  Two  cases 
of  this  kind  are  reported  by  Busch  ('  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.*  vol.  10, 
p.  579) ;  thus  a  child  may  be  destroyed  without  ecchymosis  being  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  constriction  produced  by  it.  (See  case,  Henfce's 
*  Zeitschr.'  1836,  Erg.  H. ;  also  a  paper  by  Tardieu,  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1859, 1, 
p.  149.)  There  is  much  less  risk  of  strangulation  from  twisting  of  the  cord 
than  is  commonly  believed.  Out  of  190  cases,  Churchill  found  the  cord 
ix)und  the  neck  in  fifty-two  children,  and  the  shortest  cord  so  disposed  w«s 
eighteen  inches  long ;  Negrier  f oand  it  round  the  neck  in  twenty  cases  out 
of  166  natural  labours.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1841,  1,  p.  137.) 

Insulated  or  detached  marks  of  ecchymosis,  as  from  local  pressure  of 
the  fingers  and  thumb,  cannot  be  set  down  to  the  twisting  of  the  navel* 
string.  Other  accidental  causes  may,  however,  here  come  into  operatioo. 
In  Beg.  v.  Sampson  (Bodmin  Lent  Ajss.  1853),  it  was  proved  that  there 
was  a  mark  on  the  neck  of  the  child,  and  it  was  charged  against  tbe 
prisoner  that  this  had  been  caused  by  pressure  of  the  fingers,  i.e.  by  pinch- 
ing the  windpipe.  The  mark  was  described  as  being  of  a  red  colour,  and 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length ;  it  was  suggested  in  defence,  that  it  might 
have  been  produced  by  the  tying  of  a  cap.  The  medical  witness  stated 
that  it  was  below  the  spot  where  a  cap  would  be  generally  tied,  bnt  the 
mark  might  by  possibility  have  been  occasioned  by  the  knot  of  a  tie.  The 
prisoner  was  acquitted.  The  tying  of  a  cap  may  have  been  the  means  by 
which  death  by  strangulation  was  effected. 

The  appearances  met  with  in  the  body  in  death  from  strangulation  have 
been  elsewhere  considered  (p.  61,  ante).  The  facts  of  a  case  will  serve  to 
show  the  appearances  as  they  may  present  themselves  in  a  new-bom  child. 
A  maid-servant  in  a  family  was  secretly  delivered  of  a  child.  When  the 
body  was  found,  it  was  observed  to  be  full-grown,  and  there  was  a  piece 
of  tape  which  went  twice  round  the  neck,  and  had  been  tied  tightly  in* 
bow.  The  tongue  protruded  between  the  lips  ;  two  deep  furrows  were 
found  round  the  neck  after  the  removal  of  the  tape ;  lliere  was  greit 
oedema  with  swelling  of  the  skin  between  and  above  them,  and  the  right 
hand  was  clenched.  The  lungs  were  of  a  light-red  colour :  they  filled  the 
chest,  were  highly  crepitant,  and  floated  readily  on  water,  even  when 
divided  into  sixteen  pieces,  and  these  had  been  submitted  to  strong  presBore. 
They  weighed,  however,  only  626  grains.  The  heart  was  healthy;  the  right 
side  contained  some  coagula  of  blood,  whilst  the  left  side  was  empty ;  the 
foramen  ovale  was  open.  The  scalp  was  much  congested,  the  congestions 
almost  amounting  to  small  effusions  of  blood  ;  the  pia  mater  was  also  con- 
gested. The  inferences  drawn  from  these  facts  were,  that  the  child  Im 
been  bom  alive,  and  that  it  had  died  from  strangulation.  The  lungs  weress 
light  as  they  usually  are  in  the  foetal  state,  showing  that,  although  they  had 
received  air,  the  pulmonary  circulation  had  not  been  perfectly  established. 

Accidental  marks  resembling  those  of  strangulation. — On  the  fore  part  of 
the  neck  of  a  child  a  mark  or  depression  is  sometimes  accidentauj  pro- 
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dnced  by  forcibly  bending  the  bead  forwards  on  the  cbest,  especially  when 
this  has  been  done  repeatedly  and  recently  after  death,  while  the  body  is 
warm.  It  may  occur,  also,  as  an  accident  during  labour.  Such  a  mark 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  effect  of  homicidal  violence.  It  has  been 
a  question  whether,  independently  of  the  constriction  produced  by  the 
nmbilical  cord,  the  neck  of  the  womb  might  not  cause,  during  its  con* 
tmetions,  an  ecchjmosed  mark  on  the  neck.  There  is  no  reported  case 
ifhicb.  bears  out  this  view  ;  and  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  any  such 
result  should  follow. 

The  discoloration  may  be  in  detached  spots  or  patches — situated  in 
die  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  evidently  not  arising  from  the  employment 
of  any  ligature.  These  marks  may  depend  on  the  forcible  application  of 
the  fingers  to  the  neck  of  the  child^  and  the  indentations  have  been  known 
to  correspond — a  fact  which  has  at  once  led  to  a  suspicion  of  the  cause  of 
preBsnre  and  the  mode  of  death.  Impressions  of  nails  or  fingers  on  the 
jieck  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  have  been  caused  by  an  attempt 
«t  strangulation.  Accident  during  self-delivery  may  lead  to  their  produc- 
tion. (See  case,  Horn's  'Vierteljahrsschr.'  1868,  2,  p.  308.)  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  superficial  mottling  of  the  skin 
.occiirB  after  death  in  new-bom  infants,  in  parts  where  moderate  pressure 
•only  may  have  been  accidentally  made.  This  would  not  be  attended  with 
ecchymosis,  and  its  true  nature  would  be  at  once  determined  by  comparing 
the  discoloured  spots  with  the  surroundiDg  skin.  It  may  be  alleged  that 
mch  marks  might  have  been  accidentally  produced : — I.  By  the  forcible 
pressare  produced  by  the  child's  head  during  labour,  an  explanation  which 
18  highly  improbable,  if  respiration  has  been  performed — although  a  child 
has  been  known  to  breathe  in  breech-presentations,  while  the  head  was 
still  in  the  vagina.  2.  They  will  be  more  commonly  referred  to  a  violent 
attempt  made  by  a  woman  at  self -delivery,  during  a  paroxysm  of  pain. 
This  explanation  is  admissible,  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  injuries  which^ 
by  any  reasonable  construction,  might  be  received  during  labour;  but 
supposing  the  marks  to  have  been  certainly  produced  after  the  complete 
btrUi  of  the  body,  it  will  not  of  course  apply.  The  case  of  the  Queen  v. 
Andiffe  (Nottingham  Lent  Ass.  1842)  is  in  this  respect  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  evidence  proved  that  the  prisoner  was  delivered  of  a  child 
under  much  suffering,  on  a  stone  floor,  and  in  the  presence  of  another 
woman — a  witness.  The  child  was  bom  alive,  and  was  heard  to  cry 
sereral  times.  The  witness  left  it  in  charge  of  its  mother,  and  on  returning 
shortly  afterwards,  she  found  it  dead  with  black  marks  upon  its  throat. 
The  midwife,  who  separated  the  child  from  the  mother,  deposed  that  it 
gave  a  sort  of  half -cry :  she  thought  it  was  dead  when  she  first  saw  it,  and 
the  marks  on  the  Heck  were  not  more  than  a  woman  might  have  caused  in 
attempting  to  deliver  herself.  The  medical  evidence  proved  that  there 
were  many  ecchymosed  marks  about  the  throat  of  the  child,  as  well  as  on 
the  right  side  of  the  neck,  and  blood  was  effused  beneath  them.  The  marks 
might  have  been  produced  by  the  fingers;  death  had  been  caused  by 
preesure  on  the  windpipe.  The  judge  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether 
the  marks  of  violence  might  not  have  been  unconsciously  inflicted  by  the 
prisoner  herself  during  labour.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  '  not  guilty.* 
(See  also  a  case,  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1832,  2,  p.  205.)  Skrzeczka  reported  two 
eases  of  some  interest  in  which  effusions  of  blood  were  found  beneath  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  of  new-bom  children.  Such  an  appearance  might 
induce  a  medical  witness  to  affirm  that  great  violence  had  been  applied  to 
the  neck  with  criminal  intention.  The  fact  is,  however,  they  may  be 
often  owing  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  woman  in  self-delivery.  (Horn's 
*  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1869,  1,  p.  129 ;  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1870,  2,  p.  231.) 
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Juries  are  i-eady  to  act  upon  any  snggestions  £o  account  for  marks  of 
violence  on  the  neck  of  a  new-bom  child.  In  Beg.  v.  Ashton  (Lewes  Lent 
Ass.  1858),  it  was  proved  by  the  medical  evidence  that  the  child  was  found 
dead  in  the  soil  of  a  privy  with  a  piece  of  riband  tied  tightly  round  the 
neck,  the  mark  of  a  bruise  on  the  head,  two  deep  cuts  in  the  throat,  and 
About  seventeen  punctured  wounds  on  the  body,  of  which  one  had  pene- 
trated the  heart.  The  medical  witness  stated  he  had  no  doubt  the  child 
was  bom  alive,  and  that  these  injuries  were  the  cause  of  death.  The 
defence  suggested  that  there  was  no  proof  of  eristenoe  after  entire  birth 
of  the  body,  and  the  injuries  found  on  the  child  were  *  very  probably  the 
result  of  accident  in  the  course  of  self-delivery  by  an  unhiappy  young 
creature  like  the  prisoner.'  The  jury  accepted  this  inconsistent  view  of 
the  medical  facts,  and  acquitted  her.  In  Beg,  v.  Paarkinson  (Liverpool 
Lent  Ass.  1859),  some  suspicious  marks  on  the  neck  of  a  child  were  referred 
to  the  accidental  tightening  of  the  string  of  a  cap.  The  cases  of  B^.  t. 
Money  (Norfolk  Sum.  Ass.  1858),  and  Bea,  v.  Orady  (Liverpool  Lent  Ass. 
1858),  furnish  additional  illustrations  of  the  impunity  with  which  new- 
ibom  children  may  be  destroyed  by  strangulation. 

Among  marks  simulating  violence,  which  are  sometimes  found  on  the 
necks  of  new-bom  children,  Harvey  has  pointed  out  one  of  a  singular  kind 
He  was  present  at  a  delivery  in  which  a  child  was  expelled  rather  snd- 
-denly ;  and  after  making  two  or  three  convulsive  gasps,  it  died.    Whilst 
endeavouring  to  restore  animation,  he  observed  a  bright-red  mark  extending 
completely  across  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  from  one  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw  to  the  other,  as  though  it  had  been  produced  by  stranguk- 
tion  with  a  cord,  except  that  the  mark  was  not  continued  round  to  the 
back  of  the  neck.     It  was  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  and  not  like  a  bruise  or 
•ecchymosis :  it  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  recent  excoriation.    It 
.was  most  clearly  defined  in  front,  where  it  was  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  breadth,  and  it  became  diffused  at  the  sides.    The  feice  was  not  swollen, 
and  there  was  no  fulness  of  the  veins.     (*  Med.  Gh«.*  vol.  39,  p.  379.)   A 
distinction  in  this  instance  might  havje  been  based  upon  the  colour  of  the 
mark — the  unabraded  state  of  the  cuticle,  and  the  absence  of  congestion  of 
the  face  and  venous  system.     Nevertheless,  the  case  is  of  importance,  and 
the  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind.    Another  case,  which  was  the  Bubject 
of  a  coroner's  inquest,  was  published  in  the  same  journal  (vol.  37,  p.  530), 
in  which  red  marks  on  each  side  of  the  nose  of  a  new-bom  child  were 
mistaken  for  the  effects  of  violence  applied  to  the  nostrils  during  a  suppowd 
attempt  at  suffocation.     Bose  examined  them  closely,  and  considered  that 
they  were  naevi  (mother's  marks),  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  death  of 
the  infant. 

Constriction  before  or  after  death — before  or  after  respiration. — ^A  witness 
is  sometimes  asked  on  these  occasions,  whether  the  ligature  or  the  fingers 
had  been  applied  to  the  neck  of  a  child  before  or  after  its  death,  or  before 
•or  after  it  had  breathed.     So  far  as  external  marks  of  strangulation  «re 
concerned,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  appearances,  whether  the  constric- 
tion takes  place  during  life,  or  immediately  after  death,  while  the  body  ^ 
warm.     Casper's  experiments  render  it  probable  that  when  a  constricting 
force  is  applied  to  the  neck  of  a  dead  child,  at  any  time  within  an  hour  after 
death,  the  marks  cannot  with  certainty  be  distinguished  by  any  appearance 
from  those  made  on  a  living  body.     (*  Wochenschr.'  Jan.  1837 ;  see  also 
p.  64,  ante.)     With  regard  to  the  second  point,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
whether  the  child  has  breathed  or  not,  provided  it  is  living  and  the  Wood 
circulating,  marks  of  violence  on  the  neck  will  present  precisely  the  same 
^characters.     The  following  instance  is  related  by  Casper  : — The  body  of  a 
new-bom  child  was  found  concealed  in  a  cellar,  and  the  mother  was  charged 
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rith  lUkving  murdered  it.  She  confessed  that  she  had  heard  the  child  cry 
t  the  birth,  hat  that  it  soon  died.  In  about  an  hour  afterwards,  she  tied 
ightly  round  its  neck  a  band  made  of  a  few  straws,  which  she  hastily 
wisted  together,  in  order,  as  she  alleged,  *  to  prevent  it  from  awaking.* 
)n  the  fifth  daj  the  body  was  examined:  the  child  was  mature,  well- 

evidentty  braathed.     The  examiners  referred  death  ta 

connJoted,  An  appeal  was  made  against 
uatm  iraM  called  for  on  the  propriety  of 
of  BtoEDguhJdsm  during  life,  from  the  mark 
iDHnd  on  the  neck.  The  witnesseB  bud  stated  *that  each  straw  in  the 
Mmd  had  produced  a  well-defined  depression,  which  was  whiter  than, 
he  aurrounding  skin,  while  the  little  folds  or  elevations  between  the 
trawa  were  red;  and  on  cutting  into  these  reddened  portions  a  slight 
ifiFuBion  of  blood  was  found  beneath.'  Casper  gave  his  opinion,  that 
ibis  effusion  (ecchymosis)  might  have  resulted  from  the  application 
)f  the  straw-band  soon  after  death  while  the  body  was  warm ;  and  the 
lircumstantial  evidence  allowed  that  the  ligature  might  have  been  applied 
it  any  time  within  an  hour  after  death.  Hence  he  declared  that  there 
¥88  a  want  of  proof  that  this  child  had  died  from  strangulation.  In  con- 
lequence  of  this  opinion  the  punishment  was  mitigated.  It  is  imposaible 
o  deny  the  correctness  of  the  inference  drawn  by  Gasper,  since  the  mark 
vas  undoubtedly  such  that  it  might  have  been  produced  either  before  or 
leeently  after  death,  while  the  body  was  warm.  Which  of  these  two 
appositions  was  the  more  probable,  and  whether  it  was  more  likely  that, 
b  ligature  should  be  put  round  a  child's  neck  an  hour  after  death  to  prevent 
t  from  awaking,  or  before  death  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  destroying  it, 
t  waa  of  course  for  a  jury  and  not  for  a  medical  witness  to  decide. 

When  such  a  plea  as  this  is  raised,  it  is  a  fair  matter  for  a  jury  to 
sonsider  the  motives  of  human  conduct,  and  to  judge  of  such  a  defence  on 
he  principles  of  common  sense.  In  the  case  of  Reg,  v.  Wre^i  (Winchester 
[/ent  Ass.  1840),  the  medical  evidence  went  to  show  that  the  child 
lacl  breathed,  and  was  bom  alive.  There  was  a  piece  of  tape  tied 
'onnd  its  neck  very  tightly,  and  fastened  behind,  and  there  was  a  dis- 
K>loration  of  the  skin  beneath ;  the  tongue  was  livid  and  swollen,  and 
>lood  was  effused  beneath  the  scalp.  The  medical  witness  admitted  that 
he  mark  on  the  neck  might  have  been  produced  after  death ;  and  as  he 
toald  not  therefore  positively  say  that  the  child  had  been  destroyed  by 
(trangulation,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  (See  also  Beg,  v.  Hylandy 
3.  C.  C.  Aug.  1844.)  In  Beg.  v.  Qreeti  (C.  C.  C.  Feb.  1860),  the  body  of 
he  child  was  found  with  a  riband  roand  its  neck,  so  tightly  applied  that 
he  parts  on  each  side  were  swollen.  Death  was  referred  to  strangulation, 
lut  it  was  suggested  in  the  defence  that  the  riband-ligature  might  have 
leen  placed  there  as  an  ornament  or  as  part  of  the  dress ;  and  as  the  post- 
nortem  examination  of  the  body  was  not  made  until  forty-eight  hours 
bfter  death,  it  was  assumed  that  the  tightening  of  the  ligature  was  only 
apparent,  and  the  result  of  a  swelling  of  the  parts  after  death.  The  jury 
kcquitted  the  prisoner.  In  a  similar  case  (C.  G.  G.  Ap.  1865,  Beg.  v. 
)£argan),  a  string  such  as  is  used  for  securing  parcels  was  tied  very  tightly 
■ound  the  child's  neck.  The  lips  were  swollen,  the  face  was  puffy,  the 
xmgne  protruded,  and  there  was  a  deep  indentation  round  the  neck  in  the 
course  of  the  ligature.  The  lungs  were  found  to  be  fully  distended  with 
ur,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  child  had  been  bom  living,  and  had 
been  destroyed  by  strangulation.  The  suggestion  in  the  defence  was,  that 
}he  -woman  had  employed  the  ligature  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  her. 
ielivery.  Shee,  J.,  in  charging  the  jury,  said  they  'must  be  satisfied  that. 
he  child  had  died  from  strangulation,  that  the  prisoner  strangled  it  in- 
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tending  to  destroy  ifc,  and  that  the  child  lived  after  it  was  entirely  detached 
from  the  person  of  its  mother  except  by  the  nmbilical  cord.     There  was 
no  doubt  the  child  had  died  from  strangalation,  and  that  the  ligatnre  was 
put  round  its  neck  by  the  prisoner.     If,  however,  she  tied  it  to  assist  the 
birth,  and  in  so  doing  unintentionally  destroyed  the  life  of  the  child,  she 
was  not  guilty  on  the  capital  charge ;  but  if  she  tied  it  with  the  intention 
of  destroying  it,  or  if  she  tied  it  after  the  child  was  fully  detached  (except 
by  the  umbilical  cord)  with  that  intention,  then  she  was  guilty  of  murder/ 
Lankester  speaks  of  a  case,  within  his  own  knowledge,  where  a  child  was 
found  strangled  with  a  stocking  tied  tightly  round  its  throat.     The  woman 
who  was  charged  with  the  murder  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  that  she 
might  have  tied  the  stocking  round  the  neck  of  the  child  in  order  to  assist 
her  in  delivering  herself.     In  another  case  (Beg,  v.  Baker,  C*  C.  G.  Aug. 
1866),  the  medical  man  who  examined  the  dead  body  of  the  child  gave 
the  following  account  of  the  appearances: — The  tongue  was   swollen, 
the  eyes  protruded,  and  a  tape  was  passed  three  times  round  the  neck.    It 
had  been  passed  once  i*ound  and  double^knotted,  and  then  passed  round 
twice  and  again  double- knotted  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck.    On  removing 
the  ligature  there  was  a  deep  indentation  in  the  neck  and  much  discolora- 
tion.    The  results  of  further  examination  convinced  him  the  child  had 
been  bom  alive,  and  that  it  had  died  from  strangulation.     In  cross-exami- 
nation he  said  he  could  not  say  whether  the  child  was  completely  separated 
from  the  mother  when  the  strangulation  took  place.      Counsel  for  the 
defence  then  asked  what  evidence  there  was  on  which  the  jury  could  come 
to  the  conclusion,  either  in  point  of  fact  or  of  law,  that  a  murder  had  been 
committed  at  all.     There  was  no  doubt,  he  said,  the  child  had  died  of 
strangulation  produced  by  the  ligature  found  round  the  neck;  bat  he 
argued  that  the  strangulation  had  been  caused  in  the  efforts  of  the  mothei 
to  deliver  herself  when  she  was  in  all  the  agonies  and  throes  of  parturition, 
the  ligature  having  been  resorted  to  by  her  to  aid  the  delivery.    The 
woman  was  acquitted. 

Constriction  before  or  after  entire  birth, — A  medical  witness  must  prepare 
himself  for  a  still  more  difficult  question.  Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  admitted 
that  the  ligature  was  applied  to  the  neck  of  a  chila  while  it  was  livingi 
and  after  it  had  bi*eathed;  it  may  be  inquired  whether  it  was  applied 
before  or  after  an  independent  circulation  has  been  established  in  the 
child's  body.  In  the  case  of  Bex  v.  Enoch,  it  was  held  *  that  there  must 
be  an  independent  cireulation  in  the  child  before  it  can  be  acconnted 
alive.'  (Archbold,  p.  367.)  By  '  an  independent  circulation '  we  can  only 
understand  that  condition  in  which  breathing  is  established,  and  blood  no 
longer  passes  fi<om  the  mother  to  the  child.  Thus,  this  state  would  be 
proved  by  a  cessation  of  pulsation  in  the  cord,  and  the  crying  or  audible 
respiration  of  the  child.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  tantamount  to  insist- 
ing upon  absolute  proof  of  respiration  as  evidence  of  life ;  and  therefore 
entirely  conflicts  with  the  opinions  of  other  judges  who  have  held  that 
proof  of  respiration  is  not  necessary  on  a  charge  of  murder,  because  a  child 
might  be  bom  alive  and  not  breathe  for  some  time  after  its  birth.  (Ba 
v.  Brainy  Archbold,  p.  367.)  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  presence  of  la 
independent  circulation  be  the  test  of  a  child  being  legally  alive  at  the 
time  of  the  violence,  the  entire  birth  of  its  body  is  certainly  not  necessuj 
for  this ;  because,  as  it  is  well  known,  respiration  may  be  established,  and 
oonscquently  an  independent  circulation  acquired,  before  the  body  of  the 
child  is  entirely  born.  Here,  again,  this  judgment  is  opposed  to  the  opinions 
of  those  judges  who  have  repeatedly  held  that,  whether  a  child  has  breathed 
or  not,  entire  live-birth  must  be  proved.  One  of  the  most  common  objec- 
tions to  the  hydrostatic  test  is,  that  a  child  may  breathe,  t.e.  subetantially 
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squire  an  independent  cironlation,  but  die  hefore  its  body  is  ham.  In  this 
iftte  of  nncertamtv,  it  is  difficalt  to  say  what  medical  evidence  is  required 

>  prove.  If  an  independent  circalation  alone  in  the  child  is  sufficient,  it 
umot  be  always  necessary  to  prove  the  entire  birth  of .  the  body ;  but  if 
roof  of  entire  live-birth  be  sufficient,  then  it  cannot  be  always  necessary 
»  show  that  the  child  had  acquired  an  independent  circulation  when 
lolence  was  offered  to  it. 

In  cases  of  tenancy  by  courtesy,  it  has  been  held  that  the  quivering  or 
lasmodic  movement  of  a  lip  after  birth,  without  respiration,  independent 
xcnlation,  or  any  other  sign  of  vitality,  was  sufficient  to  show  that  a  child 
as  bom  alive,  and  that  it  had  thereby  acquired  civil  rights  which  it  could 
mnsmit  to  others — ^its  heirs.  In  the  case  of  lieg,  v.  Wright  (Oxford 
pring  Circ.  1841),  the  child  was  found  concealed  in  a  garden  ;  its  throat 
as  completely  cut,  and  there  was  a  stab  under  the  left  arm.  Oumey,  B., 
opped  the  case,  because  there  was  no  proof  that  the  child  had  had  '  an 
dependent  existence'  when  the  wounds  were  inflicted.  One  form  of 
nider  may  be  the  actual  prevention  of  the  establishment  of  an  indepen- 
mt  circulation  or  existence  in  the  child,  as  where  the  navel-string  is 
siffnedly  tied  before  the  commencement  of  the  respiratory  process.  It 
18  been  suggested  that  ignorance  of  this  point  among  midwives  may  be  a 
nee  of  numerous  still-births.  One  fact  is  obvious,  that  whether  the 
eans  of  strangulation,  if  that  be  the  form  of  murder,  be  applied  to  the 
ick  of  a  living  child  before  the  entire  birth  of  its  body  or  afterwards, 
fore  the  establishment  of  an  independent  circulation  {i,e.  the  act  of 
spiration)  or  afterwards, — the  appearances  will  be  the  same ;  and  from 
ese  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  at  which  particular  period  the  strangula- 
>ii  was  accomplished. 

Oofuirictton  before  or  after  severa/nce  of  the  navel-string, — There  is  another 
>vel  form  which  this  question  has  taken.      The  witness  may  perhaps 

>  asked  whether  the  strangulation  occurred  before  or  after  the  navel-string 
18  severed.  It  would  appear  that  the  severance,  of  the  cord  has  been 
metimes  regarded  in  law  as  a  test  of  an  independent  circulation  being 
tablished  in  the  child ;  but  this  is  an  error,  depending  on  the  want  of 
Formation  respecting  the  phenomena  which  i^scompany  birth.  Bespira- 
vn,  and  therefore  an  independent  circulation,  may  exist  before  the  coid  is 
vided ;  and  its  severance,  which  is  never  likely  to  take  place  until  after 
tire  birth,  cannot  consequently  be  considered  as  a  boundary  between  a 
ild  which  is  really  bom  alive,  and  one  which  is  bom  dead.  A  premature 
rerance,  as  it  was  just  now  stated,  might  positively  endanger  the  life  of  a 
ild,  instead  of  giving  it  an  independent  existence.  A  healthy  and 
j^rons  child  may  continue  to  live,  and  breathe  independently  of  the 
>ther,  before  the  division  of  the  cord,  and  the  time  at  which  the  sever- 
ce  is  made  depends  on  mere  accident.  Hence  the  marks  of  strangula- 
m  on  the  neck  of  a  living  and  breathing  child  must  be  the  same  whethoi' 
s  cord  be  divided  or  not.     The  entire  birth  of  the  body  is  now  considei'ed 

be  complete,  although  the  navel-string  is  not  divided.  This  question 
18  raised  in  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Morgan  (C.  G.  G.  Ap.  1865,  see  p.  413), 
d  so  decided  by  Shee,  J.  In  Beg,  v.  Baven,  however  (Warwick  Lent 
iS.  1865),  a  different  view  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  Martin,  B.  It 
18  proved  that  the  child  was  bom  alive,  was  placed  on  the  bed,  and  cried 
r  five  or  ten  minutes.  Fracture  of  the  skull  was  the  cause  of  death,  and, 
cording  to  the  statement  of  the  mother,  the  injury  was  inflicted  after 
e  child  was  bom,  but  before  the  umbilical  cord  was  severed.  The  judge 
rected  the  jury  that,  if  they  believed  the  injuries  were  inflicted  at  that 
ne,  and  that  the  child  died,  after  the.  cord  was  severed,  from  the  injuiies 
evioasly  received,  that  would  be  murder  or  manslaughter  according  to 
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the  circnmsfances.  The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner.  It  remains  doubtfa!, 
from  this  ruling,  whether,  had  the  child  died  before  the  cord  was  severed, 
although  it  had  an  existence  independent  of  its  mother,  the  killing  woold 
have  been  a  crime. 

The  following  cases  will  illustrate  the  difficulties  which  a  witness  may 
have  to  encounter  when  it  is  alleged  that  a  new-bom  child  has  been 
destroyed  by  strangulation.     In  Bex  v.  Crutchley  (Monmouth  Xient  Ass. 
1837),  the  body  of  a  child  was  discovered  by  a  medical  witness  under  the 
bed  of  the  prisoner,  who  had  been  secretly  delivered.     There  was  a  riband 
tied  in  a  knot  so  tightly  round  its  neck  as  to  have  prevented  respiration. 
The  child  had  evidently  been  dead  some  hours,  and  the  prisoner  alleged 
that  it  was  bom  dead.     The  face  was  swollen  and   the  lips  livid;  the 
lungs  contained  air,  were  crepitant,  and  of  a  florid  colour;  they  floated  on 
water,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  child  had  breathed.     The  vessels 
of  the  brain   were  gorged;   the  other  viscera  were  perfectly   healthy. 
The  medical  witness  attributed  death  to  strangulation :  he  thought  tha6 
the  ligature  had  been  placed  round  the  neck  before  the  umbilicd  cord, 
which  had  not  been  tied,  was  severed;  but  the  reason  for  this  opinion 
is  not  stated.     He  considered  that  the  child  had  been  bom  whoUy  aliTe, 
but  admitted  that  the  ligature  would  have  produced  the  same  appearance 
on  the  neck  had  it  been  applied  before  the  complete  birth  of  the  child. 
Another  medical  witness,  however,  stated  that  he  thought   the  ligatoe 
might  have  been  placed  round  the  neck  before  the  entire  body  of  ibe 
child  was  bom.     The  defence  was,  that  the  ligature  had  been  used  hf 
the  woman  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  herself  in  the  labour;  and  the 
medical  evidence  allowed,  whether  this  was  the  motive  or  not,  that  it  had 
been  applied  before  the  child  was  actually  bom.     The  judge  directed  the 
jury  to  consider  whether  the  prisoner  wilfully  killed  the  child ;  if  so, 
whether  the  killing  occurred  before  or  after  the  entire  birth  of  itsbodj; 
and  lastly,  whether  the  killing  took  place  while  it  was  still  attached  to 
the  body  of  its  mother.     Unless  the  child  was  destroyed  after  entire  birth, 
the  prisoner  would  be  entitled  to  an  acquittal :  if  destroyed  while  stOl 
attached  to  the  body  of  its  mother,  the  point  would  be  reserved  for  the 
consideration  of  the  judges.     The  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

In  the  case  oiBeg,  v.  Byron  (Chester  Aut.  Ass.  1838),  the  dead  bodjof 
a  child  was  found  with  a  rag  tied  round  its  neck,  which,  in  the  opinion  d 
a  medical  witness,  had  caused  death  by  strangulation  ;  but,  on  being  qntf- 
tioned  by  the  judge,  he  admitted  that  the  appearances  might  be  explaineii 
by  supposing  that  the  prisoner  had  applied  the  rag  and  produced  tbeoi 
in  attempting  to  deliver  herself.  In  Beg,  v.  Millgate  (C.  C.  C.  Nov.  1842), 
a  child  was  discovered  dead,  and  on  examination  the  face  was  livid,  the 
tongue  protruded,  and  the  hands  were  clenched.  On  the  neck  was  a 
ligature  which  had  been  passed  round  it  four  times,  and  was  tightly  tied. 
The  vessels  of  the  brain  were  congested,  the  lungs  were  partially  inflated, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  body  was  healthy.  The  medical  witnea 
thought  that  the  child  had  been  bom  alive,  and  had  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  ligature  on  the  neck.  The  judge  directed  the  jury  that  they  must  be 
satisfied  that  the  child  was  completely  bom  at  the  time  the  ligature  wis 
placed  round  the  neck.  The  pi*isoner  was  acquitted.  In  another  case, 
Beg.  V.  Webster  (Worcester  Lent  Ass.  1839),  the  child  was  full-grown^  aid 
was  born  alive :  this  was  inferred  from  the  lungs  being  completely  inflited. 
A  ligature  was  found  on  the  neck ;  it  had  been  passed  round  twice,  was 
very  tight,  and  fastened  in  a  knot :  it  had  caused  two  deep  indentations. 
The  vessels  of  the  scalp  and  brain  were  distended  with  blood,  bat  there 
were  no  marks  of  external  violence.  Death  was  caused  by  strangnlatioB* 
The  judge  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  they  were  satisfled  tliat  the 
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child  was  wholly  bom  into  the  world  alive ;  and,  if  so,  whether  the  prisoner 
had  knowingly-  and  wilfully  destroyed  it  after  it  was  bom.  The  prisoner 
was  acquitted.  The  following  case  is  reported.  ('Laucet,'  1867,  2, 
p.  576.)  The  child  was  mature ;  the  umbilical  cord  had  not  been  tied ;  it 
was  torn  and  jagged  at  the  end.  There  was  a  bloody  discharge  from  the 
month  and  nostrils.  The  mouth  ^vas  open  ;  the  tongue  protruded  between 
the  lips.  There  was  general  lividity  of  the  head  and  face.  On  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  there  was  a  well-defined  circular  mark  or  indentation 
about  two  lines  in  breadth.  This  mark  corresponded  to  a  stay-lace,  with 
which  the  bundle  containing  the  dead  body  of  the  child  was  tied.  The 
skin  in  the  indented  part  was  thin,  semi-ti^ansparent  and  parchment-like. 
There  were  linear  impressions  of  the  threads  of  the  tape  to  be  seen  on  it. 
There  was  no  extravasation  of  blood.  The  lungs  filled  the  chest ;  they  were 
of  a  bright-red  colour ;  they  weighed  twelve  ditichms.  They  floated  on 
water  entire,  as  well  as  when  divided  into  small  pieces  ;  and  they  floated 
when  the  divided  portions  were  compressed.  They  crepitated  on  cutting, 
and  when  the  portions  were  squeezed,  frothy  blood  escaped.  The  cavities 
of  the  heart  contained  dark  blood,  and  the  whole  nervous  system  was 
gorged.  In  the  opinion  of  the  medical  witness  these  facts  established :  1, 
that  the  child  was  bom  alive ;  2,  that  it  died  from  strangulation ;  3,  that 
the  mark  on  the  neck  was  not  produced  by  the  navel-string,  but  by  some 
ligature  intentionally  applied.  In  this  case  full  and  perfect  respiration 
and  an  independent  circulation  in  the  child  were  proved.  All  this  was 
admitted,  but  the  qnestion  at  the  trial  was  whether  the  ligature  was  applied 
to  the  neck  before  or  after  the  entire  birth  of  the  child.  This  did  not 
admit  of  a  positive  ansvrer,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

Constriction  toithout  ecchymosis. — It  may  be  an  impoi-tant   question 
-whether,  in  these  instances,  the  absence  of  any  mark  or  discoloration  of 
the  skin  by  a  ligature,  should  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  means  of  con- 
striction not  having  been  applied  during  life.     What  we  are  entitled  to 
Bay  from  observed  facts  is,  that  ecchymosis  from  the  ligature  is   not  a 
necessary  consequence  of  constnction,  either  in  a  living  or  a  dead  child : 
although  we  might  expect  that  there  would  be  few  cases  of  child-murder 
in  which,  when  strangulation  was  resorted  to,  there  would  not  be  some 
ecchymosed  mark  or  discoloration,  chiefly  on  the  presumption  that  great 
and  unnecessary  force  is  suddenly  applied.     Besides,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  a  slighter  force  would  cause  ecchymosis  on  the  skin  of  a  new-bom 
infant  than  would  be  required  to  produce  such  an  effect  on  that  of  an 
adnlt.     When  there  is  no  mark  from  a  ligature,  an  attempt  may  be  made 
to  show  that  death  could  not  have  been  caused  by  strangulation,  as  in  the 
following  case.     {Beg.  v.  Hagg,  Cai^lisle  Sum.  Ass.  1841.)     The  deceased 
child  was  discovered  with  a  tape  tied  tightly  round  its  neck.     It  was  full- 
Rown  and  healthy,  and  had  been  presumably  bom  alive,  as  respiration 
nad  been  fully  established.    The  lungs  filled  the  chest,  floated  on  water,  and 
crepitated  when  pressed.     From  the  livid  appearance  of  the  face  and  neck, 
the  congested  state  of  the  brain,  an  effusion  of  blood  on  the  surface,  and 
the  ligature  round  the  neck,  the  witnesses  were  of  opinion  that  the  child 
liad  died  from  strangulation.     On  cross-examination,  they  said  that  a  child 
may  breathe  when  partially  bom.     The  floating  of  the  lungs  in  water 
is  of  itself  an  uncertain  test,  if  the  body  is  at  all  decomposed.     With 
other  tests  it  affords  a  proof  of  a  child  having  been  bom  alive.     One  wit- 
ness said  the  ligature  had  produced  no  mark  of  discoloration  on  the  neck, 
while  others  said  it  was  perceptible.     The  mark  could  not  have  been  very 
apparent,  or  there  would  have  been  no  discrepancy  on  this  point.     It  was 
urged  in  the  defence  that  the  child  could  not  have  died  from  strangula- 
tion, because  a  tape  tied  so  tightly  round  its  neck  as  te  cause  death  in  this 
VOL.  n.  2  E. 
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xnaimer,  would  necessarily  leave  a  discoloration  of  which  no  person  conld 
have  any  doubt.     The  prisoners  were  convicted.     It  will  be  seen  how 
certain  objections  to  the  hydrostatic  test  are  made  to  affect  medical 
evidence.     An  answer  to  a  general  question  is  rendered  applicable  to  a 
particular  case.     A  witness  admits  on  a  trial  that  the  lungs  may  float  from 
putrefaction  or  artificial  inflation — from  other  causes  than   respiration. 
If  this  answer  be  not  qualified,  an  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  Court, 
that  some  of  these  causes  may  have  given  rise  to  the  floating  of  the  lungs 
in  this  particular  instance ;  when,  in  ^EK^t,  there  may  not  have  been  the  least 
trace  of  putrefaction,  nor  the  least  ground  for  suspecting  that  artificial 
inflation  bad  been  practised.     As  contrasts  to  this  case,  see  report  of 
a  case  (*  6uy*s  Hosp.  Bep.'  1842)  ;  and  another  ('  Edin.  Med.  and  Suig. 
Jour.'  vol.  26,  p.  62). 

8.  Poisoning. 

This  is  placed  among  the  probable  means  of  perpetrating  child-murder, 
but  we  rarely  hear  of  new-hom  children  being  thus  destroyed.  The  earhcst 
age  at  which  the  author  has  known  a  trial  to  take  place  for  the  murder  of  i 
.child  by  poison  was  two  months.  (Bex,  v.  South,  Norfolk  Aut.  Giro.  1834.) 
Arsenic  was  given  to  an  infant,  and  it  died  in  three  hours  and  a  quarter 
after  the  administration  of  the  poison.  If,  in  a  case  of  child-murder,  death 
from  poison  should  be  suspected,  the  poison  must  be  sought  for.  Some  esses 
have  since  occurred,  in  which  children  have  been  wilfully  destroyed  a  week 
or  two  after  birth,  by  the  administration  of  opium  (*  Practitioner,'  Hay, 
1882),  or  excessive  doses  of  purgative  medicine.  Severin  Causse  refers 
to  cases  of  this  kind  which  have  occurred  in  France.  A  woman  was  sen- 
tenced  to  eight  years'  imprisonment  for  the  crime  of  poisoning  her  new- 
bom  child  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  In  another  case  a  woman 
was  convicted  of  poisoning  her  infant  with  phosphorus  scraped  from  lucifer 
matches.  ('  Ann:  d'Hyg.'  1869,  2,  p.  124.)  In  some  instances,  the  poison 
has  been  found  on  the  napkins  used  for  the  child.  (Beg.  v.  Norths  Goild- 
ford  Sum.  Ass.  1846.) 

In  cases  in  which  infants  are  destroyed  by  poison  there  is  generally 
great  difficulty  in  tracing  the  act  of  administration  to  the  guilty  person. 
The  fluid  food  given  to  them  renders  the  admixture  of  poison  easy,  and  as 
many  persons  may  have  access  to  this  food,  it  is  often  impossible  to  fix 
upon  the  criminal.  In  one  instance,  an  illegitimate  child  had  been  placed 
out  to  nurse  by  its  mother,  a  woman  in  good  social  position.  It  was 
noticed  that  after  each  visit  paid  by  the  mother  the  child  was  sick,  and 
after  repeated  attacks  of  illness  the  child  died.  On  inspection  arsenic  was 
found  in  the  body,  and  this  was  beyond  doubt  the  cause  of  death.  There 
was  no  suspicion  against  the  nurse ;  but  a  strong  suspicion  fell  on  the 
mother,  from  the  circumstances  above  mentioned.  There  was  evidence, 
however,  that  the  child  was  not  at  any  time  fed  by  the  mother  when  she 
visited  it>  and  that  the  mother  had  no  access  to  the  child's  food.  No 
poison  conld  be  traced  to  her  possession,  and  she  was  not  seen  by  the  nnrs^ 
who  was  present,  to  give  anything  to  the  infant.  The  only  fact  that  tran- 
spired was  that,  at  each  visit,  she  took  it  in  her  arms,  and  was  obserred  to 
rub  its  gums  with  her  finger,  and  soon  after  her  visit,  sickness  foUowed. 
There  was  i*eason  to  believe  that  she  had  concealed  small  quantities  d 
arsenic  under  her  finger-nails,  and  that  she  had  thus  administered  the 
poison  while  rubbing  the  gums  of  the  child. 

Conclusions, — The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  pw- 
ceding  remarks  : — 

1.  That  congestion  of  the  face  and  head  in  a  new-bom  child  is  not  a 
proof  of  death  &om  strangulation. 
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2.  That  a  child  may  be  strangled  during  birth  by  the  accidental  twisting 
of  the  navel-string  ronnd  its  neck. 

3-  That  the  navel-string,  like  any  other  ligature,  may  produce  a  livid 
or  ecchymosed  depression  on  the  neck. 

4.  The  marks  on  the  neck,  arising  from  accidental  causes,  may  resemble 
those  which  arise  from  strangulation. 

5.  That  the  local  effect  of  constriction  on  the  neck,  either  by  the  navel- 
ttring  or  any  other  ligature,  is  the  same  if  the  child  be  living,  whether 
it  has  or  has  not  breathed. 

6.  That  the  effect  is  the  same  whether  the  child  has  been  partially  or 
^entirely  bom. 

7.  That  the  effect  of  a  ligature  on  tbe  neck  of  a  living  child  is  the  same 
whether  the  navel-string  has  or  has  not  been  severed. 

8.  That  a  new-bom  child  may  die  from  strangulation,  without  this  fact 
being  necessarily  indicated  by  ecchymosis  on  the  neck.  This  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  ligature,  and  the  amount  of  force  used. 


CHAPTER  85. 

EXAIUXATION  OF  A  WOMAN  CHARGED  WITH  CHILD-MUEDER — ^MEDICAL  RESPONSI- 
BILITY— ^ACTIONS  FOB  DAMAGES — SUMMARY  OF  MEDICAL  EVIDENCE  ON  TRIALS 
FOB  CHILD-MURDER — VERDICTS  OF  JURIES — RECENT  VERDICTS  OF  MAN- 
SLAUGHTER IN  THESE  CASES — DEATH  OF  THE  CHILD  AFTER  BIRTH  FROM 
INJURIES   RECEIVED   DURING   DELIVERY. 

ExaminaUon  of  women.  Medical  responsibility. — In  general,  it  is  the 
mother  of  the  child  who  is  charged  with  the  murder,  and  in  this  case  it 
may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  connect  her  with  the  child,  to  determine 
-whether  she  has  or  has  not  been  recently  delivered.  Medical  evidence  may 
-show  that  the  date  of  delivery  does  or  does  not  correspond  with  the  date  of 
^he  birth  and  death  of  the  cMld.  The  usual  appearances  in  cases  of  recent 
delivery  both  in  the  living  and  dead  body,  have  been  elsewhere  fully  de- 
scribed. (See  Delivery,  ante,  p.  158.)  These  appearances  necessarily  vary 
Bccording  to  the  time  at  which  the  examination  is  made.  Toulmouche  has 
xeported  in  detail  several  cases  showing  the  post-mortem  appearances  met 
wiih  at  different  dates.  (*Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864,  2,  p.  349.)  Among  other 
points,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  dimensions  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
womaii,  since  this  examination  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  truth  of  a 
defence  as  to  rapid  or  protracted  delivery.  Unless  an  examination  of  the 
woman  is  made  within  twelve  or  fifteen  days  after  delivery,  no  satisfactory 
evidence  can  in  general  be  obtained. 

If  the  reputed  mother  of  the  child  is  dead,  an  order  may  issue  for  a 
post-mortem  examination  of  her  body,  and  the  case  will  present  no  difficulty : 
if  living,  a  question  may  arise  as  to  medical  responsibility.  In  general,  a 
woman  consents  to  be  examined,  but  it  may  happen  that  she  refuses  to 
submit  to  a  physical  examination.  An  innocent  woman  is  just  as  likely  to 
x«f aso  permission  as  one  who  is  guilty ;  but,  if  circumstances  point  to  one 
out  of  several  women  in  a  household,  the  refusal  to  permit  an  examination 
Would  of  course  be  interpreted  against  her.  It  has  happened  that  medical 
men  have  assumed  to  themselves  tbe  right  of  enforcing  an  examination  of 
a  suspected  woman,  and,  by  threats  or  otherwise,  have  compelled  her  to 
Undergo  this.  Such  a  course  of  conduct  is  improper ;  and  it  is  only  when 
^  woman  willingly  consents  to  be  examined,  that  a  medical  man  is  justified 
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in  making  an  examination.  It  would,  however,  be  proper  in  snch  a  case 
to  give  her  the  warning  which  every  magistrate  and  coroner  is  bound  ta 
give  to  any  woman  charged  with  murder,  before  requiring  an  answer  to 
a  question  which  may  be  used  in  evidence  against  her  at  the  subsequent 
trial. 

The  case  is  different,  however,  when  a  medical  man  takes  this  authority 
upon  himself,  and  compels  a  suspected  woman,  unwillingly,  or  under  duress, 
to  submit  to  a  physical  examination.     By  taking  this  illegal  course,  he  is 
forcibly  compelling  a  woman  accused  of  murder,  to  produce  positive  proof 
of  her  guilt.     The  mischievous  results  of  such  officiousness  on  the  part  of 
a  medical  man  are  well  illustrated  by  the  following  cases.     A  surgeon  and 
an  inspector  of  police  insisted  upon  examining  two  women,  a  mother  and 
daughter,  in  order  to  determine  whether  either  of  them  had  been  latelj 
delivered  of  a  child.     This  was  against  their  consent,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  husband  and  father.     He  brought  an  action  against  them,  and  re- 
covered damages.     (*  Lancet,'  May,  29, 1869 ;  1871,  2,  p.  333.)     The  other 
case  was  that  of  Wier  and  Wife  v.  Hodgson,     (Liverpool  Wint.  Ass.  1861.) 
The  dead  body  of  a  child  hsid  been  found  near  the  house  of  the  plaintiff. 
The    defendant,   a  surgeon,   went  with  an   inspector  of    police  to  see 
Mrs.  Weir;  and,  having  informed  her  that  she  was  suspected  of  having 
had  a  child,  told  her  that  he  had  come  to  examine  her  by  the  authority  of 
the  law,  and  that  she  must  submit.     She  refused  at  first,  and  proposed 
to  send  for  a  medical  man  whom  she  knew.     In  the  end  the  defendant 
examined  her,  and  there  was  no  ground  for  the  charge.    The  jury  retuned 
a  verdict  of  2002.  damages  for  the  assault.     The  police  can  give  no  legal 
power  to  a  medical  man  to  make  such  an  examination  in  a  suspected  case, 
and  the  ultimate  consent  of  the  woman,  if  extorted  by  threats  or  intimida- 
tions, will  be  no  answer  to  a  charge  of  indecent  assault. 

The  question  here  presents  itself — ^Who  is  empowered  to  give  legal 
authority  to  a  medical  man  to  examine  a  woman  under  such  circumstancefl^ 
if  she  refuses  to  undergo  it  voluntarily  ?  Except  on  one  occasion  (infra)^ 
we  are  not  aware  that  coroners  and  magistrates  have  claimed  and  exercised 
such  an  authority.  According  to  the  best  authorities  on  the  office  and 
duties  of  coroners,  no  such  power  as  that  claimed,  viz.  that  a  woman 
should  be  compelled  to  produce  evidence  against  herself,  is  conferred  either 
by  custom  or  statute.  It  would  be  quite  exceptional  and  repugnant  to  ail 
the  principles  of  British  jurisprudence  if  snch  a  power  were  conferred. 

In  reference  to  the  compulsory  examination  of  women  charged  with 
child-murder,  there  is  no  statute  which  authorizes  such  a  proceeding. 
Any  coroner  issuing  such  an  order  to  a  medical  man  would  be  acting  vitm 
vires,  and  any  medical  man  obeying  it,  might  render  himself  liable  to 
damages  for  an  indecent  assault,  as  in  the  case  of  Weir  and  Wife  r. 
Hodgson  (supra). 

In  1871  a  case  occurred  which  placed  the  question  of  medical  responsi- 
bility in  cases  of  alleged  infanticide  in  a  painful  light.  A  young  lady,  the 
sister  of  a  clergyman,  committed  suicide  rather  than  submit  to  a  physical 
examination  by  two  medical  men  under  the  order  of  a  coroner.  Tlt& 
coroner  held  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  a  child  in  a  case  of  alleged  in- 
fanticide. A  suspicion  arose  that  this  young  lady  had  been  recentlj' 
delivered.  Two  medical  gentlemen,  armed  with  a  written  order  from  tb> 
coroner,  went  to  the  rectory  where  she  was  residing,  and  requested  an 
interview  with  her  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  she  had  recwtly 
had  a  child.  She  refused  to  see  them,  and  subsequently  destroyed  hersdf- 
The  attempt  to  examine  this  young  woman  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
evidence  against  her  on  a  charge  of  child-murder  appears  to  have  had  8n<^ 
an  effect  on  her  mind  as  to  lead  to  suicide.     The  fragmentary  particdtf^ 
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•of  this  sad  case  will  be  found  in  the  '  Lancet '  for  1871,  2,  pp.  333,  474, 
and  477.  The  medical  men,  in  endeavouring  to  justify  themselves  for 
the  part  which  they  took  in  the  matter,  relied  upon  the  written  order  of 
«  coroner.  But  no  coroner  can  order  the  performance  of  an  illegal  act, 
and  shonld  he  do  so,  refusal  to  obey  it  is  clearly  justifiable.  In  the  interests 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  as  a  guide  in  future  cases  of  this  kind,  the 
following  legal  opinion  on  the  subject  was  procured : — 

*'  After  diligent  search  on  the  subject  of  a  Coroner's  authority,  I  entertain 
no  doubt  that  an  order  for  the  physical  examination  of  a  woman,  in  a  case 
of  suspected  infanticide  and  concealment  of  birth,  is  grossly  illegal.  Such 
a  method  of  obtaining  evidence  is  completely  at  variance  with  our  principles 
of  justice ;  and  1  can  find  no  authority  for  it  anywhere. 

'  The  practice  of  searching  persons  in  custody  is  simply  a  police  regula- 
tion for  purposes  of  safety,  to  prevent  suicide,  and  for  the  discovery  of 
stolen  property,  and  has  no  analogy  to  searching  a  woman's  person  in  order 
to  obtson  evidence  of  concealment  of  birth. 

*  The  coroner  issuing  such  an  order,  and  the  medic&l  man  acting  under 
it,  would  alike  be  liable  to  heavy  damages  in  an  action  ;  and  every  surgeon 
acting  under  the  orders  of  the  police,  or  any  other  authority,  is  bound  to 
«ee  that  the  order  is  not  in  excess  of  their  jurisdiction. 

^  Whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  change  in  the  law  on  the  present  subject 
is  desirable,  is  a  matter  not  now  in  debate ;  but  the  question,  whenever 
opened,  vnll  prove  to  be  a  very  wide  one.'     ('  Lancet,'  1871,  2,  p.  477.) 

No  decision  on  this  question  may  have  been  hitherto  made  by  the  judges^ 
but  if  they  denounce  in  the  severest  language  the  conduct  of  the  police  or 
of  medical  men  in  putting  questions  to  and  extracting  criminatory  answers 
from  a  woman  charged  with  child-murder,  they  are  not  likely  to  spare  a 
person  who  obtains  from  a  woman  by  force  and  intimidation  evidence  of 
her  criminality  by  a  compulsory  physical  examination.  Members  of  the 
profession  should  remember  that  an  illegal  claim  made  by  a  coroner  will 
not  exonerate  them  from  the  responsibility  for  an  assault.  In  the  above- 
mentioned  case,  the  medical  men  appeared  to  have  considered  that  the 
coroner  had  power  to  issue  such  an  order  under  the  Medical  Witness's  Act 
(6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  89),  but  this  only  empowei'S  a  coroner  to  make  an 
order  for  the  examination  of  a  dead  body.  It  refers  to  the  examination  of 
the  dead  child,  and  not  of  a  living  woman.  ('  Sewell  on  Coroners,'  p.  64 
-ei  seq.) 

These  i^emarks  apply  equally  to  the  examination  of  women  in  cases  of 
abortion  and  concealment  of  birth. 

Summary,  Frequent  acquittals  in  spite  of  medical  evidence  of  criminality, 
^-From  the  foregoiug  considerations  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  two  great 
points  to  be  established  by  medical  evidence  in  a  case  of  child-murder  are  : 
1st,  that  a  child  was  entirely  horn  living  when  the  alleged  violence  was 
applied  to  it ;  and  2nd,  that  its  death  was  due  to  that  violence  and  to  no 
other  cause  whatsoever.  The  question  of  murder  rests  here,  as  in  all  other 
sasee,  upon  clear  and  undoubted  proof  of  the  cause  of  death ;  and,  more 
than  this,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  violence  was  criminal,  and  not,  by  any 
reasonable  construction,  accidental.  Then  it  should  be  proved  that  this 
riolence,  if  criminal,  had  been  applied  to  the  body  of  a  child  at  a  particular 
period — %.e,  after  entire  birth ;  a  condition  which  can  rarely  admit  of  con- 
^osive  medical  proof.  If  strangulation,  for  example,  be  rendered  probable 
From  the  facts,  the  woman  cannot  be  convicted  unless  proof  is  afforded — 
Lst,  that  the  child  was  wilfully  strangled  after  its  entire  body  was  bom ; 
)xid  2nd,  that  she  could  not  possibly  have  produced  the  marks  of  strangu- 
Imtion  in  her  convulsive  or  half-conscious  attempts  at  self-delivery.  Medical 
mdence  can  rarely  be  in  a  condition  to  establish  with  absolute  certainty 
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either  of  these  points,  and  the  assumption  will  therefore  be  in  favour  of  the 
accused  person. 

A  question  will  probably  here  suggest  itself,  from  the  number  of  iwi- 
j^ssihle  medical  proofs,  so  to  teiin  them,  which  the  law  requires  in  these 
cases,  namely — How  can  a  conviction  for  child-murder  ever  take  place 
when  there  are  no  eye-witnesses  to  the  crime  ?     The  answer  is,  that  these 
difficulties  may  not  be  raised  in  the  prisoner's  favour ;  but  this  of  course 
is  a  matter  of  accident;     On  most  charges  of  infanticide,  if  the  defence 
insisted  upon  distinct  medical  proof  of  the  child  having  been  entirely  ban 
alive  when  the  violence  was  offered  to  it ;  or  that  respiration,  if  established 
by  evidence,  took  place,  not  during  labour,  but  after  complete  birth,  or 
after  the  chiJd  had  acquired  an  independent  circulation — neither  of  these 
proofs  could  be  afforded,  and  the  case,  so  far  as  medical  evidence  was  con- 
cerned, would  fall  to  the  ground.     This  will  be  evident  from  the  following 
case.     (Beg.  v.  Hacking,  Lancaster  Lent.  Ass.  1846.)     A  female  who  had 
attempted  to  conceal  her  pregnancy  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  her 
infant  child.     It  was  ascertained  that  she  had  been  delivered  of  a  child, 
and  the  medical  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  its  throat  had  been  cat 
with  some  thin-bladed  sharp  instrument — a  portion  of  the  gullet  and  wind' 
pipe  having  been  cut  atcay.     The  prisoner  stated  that  the  child  was  bon 
dead,  and  confessed  that  she  had,  as  she  believed,  cut  its  throat  with  & 
penknife,  which  she  had  afterwards  wiped  and  put  away.     The  weapon  wis 
found  in  her  pocket.      The  medical  witness  deposed  that  the  child  had 
certainly  hreatlied,  and  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  had  been  horn  aJ^ 
He  admitted  that  a  child  might  breathe  when  partially  bom,  and  die  before 
it  was  wholly  bom ;  also  that  the  appearance  of  the  wound,  whether  inflicted 
before  or  immediately  after  death,  would  be  similar ;  and  it  was  impossiUe, 
from  the  examination,  to  say  whether  the  child  had  been  partially  or  whoDj 
bom  at  the  time  of  its  infliction.     The  prisoner  contended  that  no  evidence 
had  been  adduced  which  could  satisfy  the  jury  that  the  child  had  heen 
fully  horn  alive — a  circumstance  without  which  the  charge  must  fall  to  the 
ground.     The  jary  acquitted  the  prisoner.     (*Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  37,  p.  382.) 
In  examining  this  case,  it  may  be  observed  that  such  a  wound  with  a  pen- 
knife was  hardly  likely  to  be  inflicted  on  the  child  by  any  accident,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  delivery.     As  the  child  had  breathed,  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  woman  waited  until  it  had  died  from  some  other  canse, 
of  which  thei-e  was  no  appearance ;  and  that  after  death,  without  any  cob* 
ceivable  motive,  she  haa  cut  out  a  portion  of  its  throat.     So  h^  as  the 
report  goes,  the  acquittal  appears  to  have  depended  on  the  assumption  thai 
the  child  was  destroyed  befoi'e  it  was  wholly  bom ;  and  although  it  had 
breathed,  there  was  a  want  of  evidence  to  show  that  this  breaSiing  had 
continued  after  its  body  was  entirely  in  the  world.     (See  also  a  case  in  the 
same  volume,  p.  1007 ;  and  '  Prov.  Med.  Jour.*  Ap.  2,  1851,  p.  182.)   hi 
another  case  {Beg,  v.  Burns,  C.  C.  C.  March,  1863),  the  judge  mad6  the 
following  remarks,  in  addressing  the  jury : — '  Before  finding  the  prifl(Hi«r 
guilty,  they  must  bo  satisfied  that  the  child  was  completely  bom  into  the 
world,  and  had  had  an  existence  independently  of  the  mother.    If  tkj 
were  not  convinced  of  this,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  inquiry,  becanae 
a  child  not  completely  bom  could  not  be  made  the  subject  of  an  indictment 
for  murder.    Again,  supposing  the  child  to  have  been  fully  bom  alive,  ihey 
would  then  have  to  consider  whether  its  death  had  resulted  from  any 
deliberate  and  wilful  act  on  the  part  of  the  mother.' 

The  frequent  acquittals  which  take  place  on  charges  of  child-mnrder,iB 
spite  of  strong  evidence  of  criminality,  most  probably  depend  on  the  fact, 
that  there  are  many  extenuating  circumstances  in  a  prisoner's  favonrwhich 
the  law  does  not  recognize.    Hitherto  juries  have  had  no  altematife  bat  ta 
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X)nyict  the  woman  of  murder,  or  to  find  her  gniltj  of  the  misdemeanour  of 
xmcealment  of  birth.  Whatever  doubt  may  be  thrown  on  a  case  by  the 
forms  of  law  and  the  rules  of  evidence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  medically 
ihat  living  children  are  frequently  destroyed  at  birth,  and  that  the  criminal 
AWy  from  the  peculiar  nature  and  stringency  of  the  proofs  required  to  esta- 
)liBh  guilt,  has  hitherto  failed  to  reach  the  perpetrators.  Lankester  stated 
ihat  he  had  held  inquests  in  sixty-nine  cases  of  new-bom  children,  and 
n  fifty-six  of  these  the  coroner's  juries  returned  verdicts  of  '  wilful  murder.' 
[n  every  instance  with  which  he  was  acquainted  the  persons  charged  had 
wen  acquitted  of  the  crime,  against  evidence  of  the  most  obvious  and  con- 
rincing  kind.  The  fact  is,  he  observes,  'the  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury 
ore  all  anxious  to  avoid  a  verdict  which  consigns  to  death  a  woman  who, 
n  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  has  been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.'  This, 
le  remarks,  will  probably  be  the  case  so  long  as  the  law  inflicts,  or  threatens 
o  inflict,  death  for  infant-murder.  Some  provision  is  required  in  our  law, 
>n  proof  of  extenuating  circumstances,  to  mitigate  the  punishment ;  and 
he  unnecessary  perplexities  which  are  now  thrown  on  medical  evidence,  as 
veil  as  the  conflicting  opinions  on  what  is  live-birth  and  what  is  not,  would 
hen  disappear.  It  has  been  suggested  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  be 
Missed  to  render  proof  of  '  entire  birth '  unnecessary,  and  that  there  should 
le,  at  the  same  time,  some  mitigation  of  the  punishment.  A  modification 
if  this  kind  appears  to  be  necessary,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that 
he  destruction  of  a  living  and  breathing  child  during  the  act  of  birth  is 
lot  a  crime. 

Verdicts  of  manalaug'hter  in  cases  of  infarUicide, — In  Beg,  v.  To7n/mey 
Warwick  Lent  Ass.  1854),  tried  before  Coleridge,  J.,  in  which  a  medical 
fitness  declined  to  say  positively  that  a  child  was  bom  alive  and  had 
yreathed  after  birth,  the  jury  convicted  the  prisoner  of  manslaughter. 
Respiration  had  been  established,  but  it  was  admitted  by  the  witness  that 
ihis  might  have  occurred  during  birth  or  afterwards.  There  was  a  cut  on 
he  right  side  of  the  neck  of  the  child,  and  a  circular  wound  in  the  wind- 
dpe.  Verdicts  of  manslaughter  have  since  been  obtained  before  other 
ndges  in  cases  of  alleged  child-murder. 

In  a  case  tried  before  Brett,  J.  (Winchester  Sum.  Ass.  July,  1871), 
k  woman  was  indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of  her  newly-born  child 
inder  highly  suspicious  circumstances.  The  jury  returned  the  usual  verdict 
if  *  concealment  of  birth.'  The  learned  judge,  in  sentencing  her  to  fifteen 
Qonths'  imprisonment,  said  she  had  escaped  from  the  charge  of  murder  by 
he  indulgence  of  the  law,  and  from  that  of  manslaughter  by  the  too 
ndulgent  verdict  of  the  jury.  In  another  case  tried  by  the  same  judge 
Beg,  V.  Maynard,  Devon  Lammas  Ass.  1871),  the  medical  evidence  showed 
hat  the  child  was  newly-born  and  quite  mature.  Its  head  had  been 
emoved  from  the  body,  and  the  right  leg  had  been  cut  off  above  the  knee. 
)n  the  neck,  behind  the  shoulder,  there  was  a  bruise  on  the  skin  of  a  dark- 
>lue  colour,  about  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  umbilical  cord  had  been 
cm  or  cut  at  about  seven  inches  from  the  body.  There  were  slight  super- 
icial  wounds  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  was 
generally  pale.  The  lungs  contained  air,  and  readily  floated,  even  when  cut 
nto  many  pieces.  Air  escaped  by  pressure  under  water,  and  the  pressed 
)ortions  still  floated.  From  these  facts  the  medical  witness  stated  that  the 
ihild  had  been  bom  alive,  and  had  died  from  hsBmoirhage.  The  prisoner 
lad  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  child  was  bom  alive.  The 
adge,  in  summing  up  the  case,  instead  of  taking  the  usual  course,  i.e,  of 
oaving  the  jury  to  decide  between  '  murder '  and  *  concealment  of  birth,* 
mpressed  upon  them  strongly  that,  if  not  guilty  of  murder,  they  must 
onsider  whether  the  prisoner  was  not  guilty  of  manslaughter.     She  was 
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gnilty  of  mnrder,  if,  after  the  child  was  bom  alive,  she  by  any  act  of  hers 
caused  its  death,  intending  to  kill  it.  She  was  guilty  of  manslaughter,  if, 
after  the  child  was  bom  aUve,  she  committed  an  act  of  culpahle  negligence^ 
by  which  the  death  of  the  child  was  caused,  or  by  which  the  child  was  not 
permitted  to  live,  when  it  otherwise  would  have  lived.  The  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  manslaughter.  In  another  case  {Beg.  v.  Sell^  Hereford  Lent 
Ass.  1873),  before  the  same  judge,  the  prisoner,  who  was  iacied  on  a  chaige 
of  child-murder,  was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter. 

In  another  case,  Willes,  J.,  adopted  the  same  course  as  Brett,  J.  {Beg* 
T.  lAhhey^  Cornwall   Lammas  Ass.  1871.)     The  prisoner  was  a  married 
woman,  charged  with  the  murder  of  her  illegitimate  child.     The  body  was 
found  mutilated,  and  partly  burnt.     The  head,  arms,  and  legs  had  been 
severed.     The  lungs  contained  air,  and  readily  floated,  entire  and  dividei 
They  were  of  a  red  colour,  and  distinctly  mottled.     It  was  concluded  that 
the  child  was  mature,  that  it  had  fully  breathed,  and  from  the  retraction 
of  the  skin,  that  the  cuts  were  made  during  life,  or  soon  after  death.  Theze 
was  no  disease  in  the  parts  of  the  body  examined  to  account  for  deatL 
It  was  proved  that  the  woman  had  concealed  the  mutilated  body  of  the 
child,  and  had  tried  to  get  rid  of  it  by  burning.     She  said  the  burnt  bones 
found,  and  some  blood  on  a  rug,  were  those  of  a  fowl.     The  bones  were 
those  of  a  child,  and  the  blood  was  not  that  of  a  fowl.     The  defence 
was  simply,  '  no  proof  of  separate  existence,'  t.e.  no  proof  that  the  cliild 
was  *bom  alive.'     The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  manslaughter.    The 
prisoner  in  this  case  had  denied  her  pregnancy,  had  concealed  her  dcUveij, 
and  had  mutilated  and  partly  burnt  the  body  of  the  child.     The  judge 
thus  expressed  his  views  regarding  the  law  as  it  is  applicable  to  cases 
of  infanticide: — *  There  was  no  doubt  the  question  was,  whether  ih» 
case  should  be  described  as  one  of  murderer  manslaughter.     Looking  at 
the  facts,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  the  difficulty  that  presented  itself  most 
conspicuously  was  the  difficulty  in  defining  a  complete  birth.     The  state 
of  the  law  on  that  point  was  extremely  perplexing.     If  a  woman  could  be 
pi'oved  to  have  been  confined  unassisted,  with  a  view  to  take  away  the  life 
of  a  child,  it  would  be  an  act  of  murder ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  with  no 
intention  of  killing  the  child,  she  was  delivered,  she  undertook  to  do  all 
without  assistance  that  a  careful  and  skilful  person  would  do  for  her,  and 
if  she  neglected  this,  she  was  guilty  of  manslaughter.' 

There  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  in  this,  as  in  numerous  other 
cases  of  murder  with  mutilation,  the  child  was  bom  alive.  "With  the 
evidence  of  full  and  perfect  breathing,  there  was  nothing  to  render  it 
probable  that  this  child  had  died  from  natural  causes  during  birth ;  and 
although  there  was  no  absolute  proof  of  a  separate  existence,  there  ^^ 
everything  in  favour  of  this  view.  It  was,  from  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances, far  more  probable  that  this  child  had  been  destroyed  and  matikted 
while  living  after  birth,  than  that  it  had  been  bom  dead,  and  its  bodj 
mutilated  and  burnt  merely  for  the  sake  of  concealment. 

Injuries  during  birth  fatal  after  birth. — If  injui*ies  should  be  criminally 
inflicted  on  a  child  during  birth,  and  the  child  be  bom  alive  and  afterwards 
die  from  the  injuries  so  caused,  the  case  would  be  murder  or  manslaaghtcr, 
according  to  the  circumstances.  The  following  instance  is  reported  by 
Chitty  (*Med.  Jour.'  p.  416;  also  'Archbold,'  p.  845)  :— A  man  named 
Senior,  an  unlicensed  medical  practitioner,  was  tried  in  1832  for  the  man- 
slaughter of  an  infant,  by  injuries  inflicted  on  it  at  its  birth.  The  prisoner 
practised  midwifery,  and  was  called  to  attend  the  prosecutrix,  who  was 
taken  in  labour.  The  evidence  showed  that  when  the  head  of  the  child 
presented,  the  prisoner,  by  some  mismanagement,  fractured,  and  otherwise 
BO  injured  the  cranium^  that  it  died  immediately  €^fter  it  was  bom.    It  was 
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Ekigaed,  in  defence,  that  as  tlie  cliild  was  not  bom  (m  ventre  sa  mere)  at  tlie 
time  the  wonnds  and  injuries  were  inflicted,  the  prisoner  could  not  be  guilty 
of  manslaughter.  The  judge,  however,  held  that  as  the  child  was  bom 
alwe  and  had  died  from  the  violence,  the  case  might  be  one  of  manslaughter. 
This  opinion  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  other  judges,  and  the  prisoner 
was  convicted.  From  the  decision  in  this  case,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  law 
makes  the  question  of  criminality  to  depend  upon  the  period  at  which  the 
injuries  prove  fatal^  and  not  upon  the  time  at  which  they  are  inflicted  on 
the  body  of  a  child ;  and  had  the  prisoner  effectually  destroyed  the  child 
before  it  was  entirely  bom,  he  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  any  crime. 
The  decision  appears  to  depend  on  this  principle  of  the  criminal  law,  that 
khe  person  killed  must  be  a  reasonable  creature  in  being,  and  in  the  Queen's 
peace ;  therefore  to  kiU  a  child  in  its  mother's  womb  (or  during  birth)  is 
QO  murder.  (*  Archbold,'  p.  345.)  The  child,  unless  entirely  bom  alive, 
loes  not  come  under  the  description  above  given.  According  to  the  words 
>f  one  jndge,  it  is  not  an  '  inhabitant  of  this  world,'  although  it  is  under 
these  circumstances  medically  but  not  legally  a  living  child. 

If  a  child  is  bom  alive,  as  a  result  of  criminal  abortion,  and  die,  not 
^rom  any  violence  applied  to  its  body,  but  as  an  effect  of  its  being  immature, 
this  will  be  sufficient  to  render  the  party  causing  the  abortion  indictable  for 
unxder. 
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CHAPTER  86. 

NATURE  OF  THE  CRIME — SOURCES  OP  MEDICAL  EVIDENCE — RAPE  OX  INFAXTS 
AND  CHILDREN — LEGAL  COMPLETION — PROOFS  OP  PENETRATION — MARKS  OP 
VIOLENCE — RUPTURE  AND  LACERATION — PURULENT  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE 
VAGINA — EVIDENCE  FROM  GONORRHCEA  AND  SYPHILIS — RAPE  ON  GIRLS  APIEi 
PUBERTY — DEFLORATION — SIGNS  OP  VIRGINITY — PROOFS   OF   INTERCOURSE. 

Nature  of  the  crime.  Sources  of  medical  evidence. — ^Rape  is  defined  in  livr 
to  be  the  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman  by  force,  and  against  her  will. 
For  a  long  period  it  was  punished  as  a  capital  crime  in  this  conntry,  bat 
penal  servitude  or  imprisonment  was  substituted  by  the  24  and  25  ^ct 
8.  48.  Under  this  section  it  is  enacted  that — *  Whosoever  shall  be  convicted 
of  the  crime  of  rape  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof, 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitode 
for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  three  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  two  years  with  or  without  hard  laboui*.'  Since 
these  changes  have  been  made  in  the  law,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  crime 
has  undergone  a  considerable  increase.  On  the  average  of  four  years,  rapes 
increased  57  per  cent.  (*  Law  Times,'  4th  Jan.  1845) ;  and  it  was  stated 
oflBcially  in  Parliament,  in  1847-8,  that  the  increase  had  actually  amounted 
to  90  per  cent,  since  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment. 

Medical  evidence  is  commonly  i^equired  to  support  a  charge  of  rape,bot 
it  is  seldom  more  than  corroborative ;  the  facts  are,  in  general,  sufficiently 
apparent  from  the  statement  of  the  prosecutrix.  There  is,  however,  one 
case  in  which  medical  evidence  is  of  some  importance, — ^namely,  when  a 
false  accusation  is  made.  In  some  instances,  as  in  i*espect  to  rape  on 
infants  and  children,  the  charge  may  be  founded  on  mistake ;  but  in  others 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  often  wilfully  and  designedly  made,  for 
motives  into  which  it  is  hero  unnecessary  to  inquire.  Amos  remarked, 
that  for  one  real  rape  tried  on  the  Circuits  in  his  time,  there  were  on  tbc 
average  twelve  pretended  cases.  In  some  few  instances  these  false  charge 
are  at  once  set  aside  by  medical  evidence — in  others,  medical  men  may  be 
sometimes  the  dupes  of  designing  persons ;  but  in  the  majority,  the  fabe- 
hood  of  the  charge  is  proved  by  inconsistencies  in  the  statement  of  the 
prosecutrix  herself.  It  is  stated  that  in  Scotland,  where  there  is  a  careW 
preliminary  inquiry,  false  charges  of  rape  are  exceedingly  rare.  The 
consent  of  the  g^rl  does  not  excuse  or  alter  the  nature  of  the  crime  vhen 
she  is  under  ten  years  of  age,  since  consent  at  this  period  of  lif^  ^ 
invalid ;  and  the  carnal  knowledge  of  such  a  girl  is  rape  in  law,  ^ 
is  made  a  felony  by  the  24  d;  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  50.  Even  the  solicitation 
of  the  act  on  the  part  of  the  child  does  not  excuse  it. 

The  duty  of  a  medical  witness  on  these  occasions  will  be  best  unde^ 
stood  by  considering  the  subject  in  i*elation  to  females  at  difEerent  ages. 
On  being  called  to  examine  a  person  on  whom  a  rape  is  alleged  to  l^ve 
been  committed,  the  first  circumstance  which  a  practitioner  should  notice 
is  the  precise  time  and  date  at  which  he  is  summoned,  taking  an  early 
opportunity  of  comparing  his  watch  with  some  neighbouring  dock.    This 
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may  appear  a  trivial  matter,  and  one  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  duties  of 
a  medical  practitioner ;  hut  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  time  at  which  a 
surgeon  is  required  to  examine  a  prosecutrix  may  form  a  material  part  of 
the  subsequent  inquiry.  It  will  be  important  to  the  defence  of  a  person 
accused,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  female  did  not  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  complain ;  and  it  may  be  also  the  means  of  defeating  an  alibi 
falsely  set  up  by  an  accused  person  in  his  defence. 

Casper  states,  from  his  experience,  that  rapes  on  children  are  by  far  the 
most  frequent.  Out  of  111  cases  which  he  had  been  called  on  to  examine 
up  to  1856,  the  ages  of  the  females  upon  whom  the  crime  was  perpetrated 
were,  respectively — ^from  2^  to  12  years,  78 :  from  12  to  14  years,  17  :  from 
15  to  18  years,  7 :  from  19  to  25  years,  7 :  at  47  years,  1 :  and  at  68 
year^,  1,  Hence  it  follows,  from  this  series  of  cases,  that  above  70  per 
cent,  of  all  rapes  are  perpetrated  on  girls  below  the  age  of  12  years. 
('  Qerichtl.  Med.'  vol.  2,  p.  130.)  There  is  a  vulgar  error  prevalent,  that 
gonorrhoea  in  the  male  is  cured  by  sexual  intercourse  with  a  female 
virgin;  and  this  error  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  frequency  of  the 
crime  of  rape  on  children  in  England. 

It  is  rare  that  cases  of  rape  are  tried  without  medical  evidence; 
occasionally  an  attempt  is  made  to  dispense  with  it,  and  the  result  is  gene- 
rally an  acquittal.  Juries  naturally  dislike  to  convict  persons  of  this 
serious  crime,  unless  the  statement  of  the  prosecutrix  is  corroborated  by 
medical  facts  and  opinions.  (Beg.  v.  TFaZZfer,  Maidstone  Wint.  Ass.  Dec. 
1862.)  Medical  evidence  in  cases  of  rape  may  be  derived  from  four 
sources : — 1.  Marks  of  violence  about  the  genitals.  2.  Marks  of  violence 
on  the  person  of  the  prosecutrix  or  prisoner.  3.  The  presence  of  stains  of 
the  spermatic  fluid,  or  of  blood,  on  the  clothes  of  the  prosecutrix  or  prisoner. 

4.  The  existence  of  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis  in  one  or  both.     This  evidence 
will  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  f emAle  and  other  circumstances. 

RAPE  ON  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

The  sexual  organs  should  in  these  cases  present  marks  of  injury  if  the 
crime  has  been  completed,  and  there  has  been  any  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  child :  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  forcible  intercourse  should 
take  place  without  the  production  of  ecchymosis,  the  effusion  of  blood,  or 
a  laceration  of  the  private  parts.  Even  without  reference  to  manual 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  assailant,  if  an  adult,  the  size  of  the  male  organ 
must  necessarily  cause  much  local  injury  in  the  attempt  to  enter  the 
vagina  of  a  child.  If  the  violation  has  taken  place  within  two  or  three 
days,  the  appearances  presented  by  the  parts  may  be  as  follows  : — 1.  In- 
flammation, with  more  or  less  abrasion  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
vagina.  2.  A  muco-purulent  discharge  from  the  vagina,  of  a  ropy  con- 
sistency and  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish-yellow  colour,  staining  and  stiffen- 
ing the  linen  worn  by  the  girl ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  is 
inflamed,  rendering  the  discharge  of  urine  painful.  3.  In  recent  cases 
blood  may  be  oozing  from  the  abraded  membrane,  or  clots  of  blood  may  be 
found  deposited  in  the  vulva.  4.  The  hymen  may  be  entirely  destroyed, 
or  (what  is  more  commonly  observed)  it  may  present  on  careful  examina- 
tion one  or  more  lacerations.  Owing  to  the  inflamed  state  of  the  parts, 
the  proper  examination  of  the  hymen  is  rendered  difficult — any  attempt  to 
separate  the  thighs  for  this  purpose  causing  great  pain.  For  this  reason, 
also,  the  child  walks  with  difficulty  and  complains  of  pain  in  walking. 

5.  Lastly,  the  vagina  may  bo  unnaturally  dilated. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  a  rape  can  be  perpetrated  on  children 
of  tender  age  by  an  adult  man;  and  medical  witnesses  at  trials  have 
given  conflicting  opinions.     Some  are  inclined  to  regard  all  such  charges 
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as  nnfounded,  and  to  seek  for  other  medical  explanations  of  the  symptoms 
above  described.  This  practice  has  been  carried  to  an  nndne  extent, 
simply  because  many  of  these  chai'ges  have  been  proved  to  be  false ;  but 
common  expenence,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  observations  of  Casper 
(p.  427,  ante),  show  that  there  is  too  frequently  a  real  foundation  for  the 
charge  in  reference  to  children,  and  that  a  girl  is  not  to  be  discredited 
merely  because  of  her  tender  age.  This  would  be  conferring  impunity  on 
the  acts  of  a  vile  class  of  offenders.  In  all  cases  there  should  be  good 
medical  evidence  and  a  corroboration  from  circumstances. 

For  the  legal  establishment  of  the  crime,  proof  of  penetration  only  is 
demanded  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  63).     In  a  case  of  old  date,  Bex  v. 
JttLssen,  it  was  held  that  a  degree  of  penetration  so  slight  as  not  to  injure 
the  hymen  would  be  sufficient  in  law  for  the  completion  of  the  crime.    In 
the  case  alluded  to,  the  hymen  of  the  child  was  proved  to  be  entire,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  judge,  the  prisoner  was  convicted.     This  trial 
took  place  in  1777  ;  but  Gumey,  B.,  subsequently  held  that  there  must  be 
a  sufficient  penetration  of  the  male  organ  to  rupture  the  hymen ;  and 
nnless  this  membrane  was  found  raptured,  the  crime  would  not  be  com- 
plete in  law.     {Rex  v.  Gammon,  Archbold,  *Crim.  Plea.'  p.  407.)     This 
decision  was  afterwards  overruled  by  the  judges,  in  a  case  reserved  for 
their  consideration  by  Coleridge,  J.,  and  reported  in  9  Carrington  and 
Payne.     (See  also  Beg,  v.  Lines,  1  Carrington  and  Kirwan's  *  Reports.')  It 
is  now,  therefore,  an  admitted  principle,  that  a  sufficient  degree  of  penetza- 
tion  to  constitute  rape  in  law  may  take  place  without  necessarily  rupturing 
the  hymen  ;  but  in  a  special  case  there  must  be  medical  evidence  to  show 
that  there  was  actual  penetration — the  degree  of  penetration  being  quite 
immaterial.     It  is  true  that  there  could  not  be  a  complete  introduction  of 
the  adult  male  organ  into  the  vagina  of  a  child  without  a  rupture  or  lacera- 
tion of  the  soft  parts  ;  but  the  absence  of  such  marks  of  violence  would  not 
justify  a  medical  witness  in  denying  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  since 
the  law  does  not  require  proof  either  of  a  complete  or  of  a  violent  intro- 
duction.    Penetration  to  the  vulva  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  ciime. 

In  a  case  brought  before  a  magistrate,  the  evidence   left  no  doubt 
that  the  cHme  had   been  committed  on  the  person  of  a  girl  about  ten 
years  old.     The  surgeon  stated   that  there  were  considerable  marks  of 
violence  about  the  pudendum,  but  completion  (i.e.  complete  penetration) 
was,  in   his  opinion,  physically  impossible  on  a  child  under  ten  yews 
of  age.     Upon  this  evidence  the  charge  of  felony  was  abandoned.   In 
the  following  case  the  child  was  older,  but  the  facts  bear  immediately 
upon  the  question  which  vre  are  here  discussing.     It  was   tried  at  the 
€ent.  Crim.  Couii:  in  March,  1843.     ('Lancet,'  March  25,  1843.)    A  man 
was  charged  with  a  rape  upon   his  own  child,  a  girl  fourteen  years  of 
age.     Adams  examined  the  child  about  two  days  after  the  alleged  lapC' 
when  he  found  no  injury  about  the  vulva  or  adjacent  parts,  and  the  hymen 
was  unruptured.     He  gave  a  positive  opinion  at  the  trial  that  no  rape  had 
been  committed  ;  but  two  other  medical  witnesses,  men  of  experience  and 
integrity,  stated  their  belief  that  the  crime  had  been  perpetrated.    B 
appears  that  they  had  examined  the  child  soon  after  the  alleged  offence, 
and   a  day  or  two  before  Adams.     The   prisoner  was  acquitted  of  the 
rape,  but  found  guilty  of  the  assault.     The  absence  of  any  marks  of  injuiy 
about  the  vulva  so  short  a  time  after  the  alleged  criminal  act,  and  the  fcct 
of  the  hymen  being  unruptured,  in  some  measure  justified  the  opinion  (J 
Adams,  that   there  was  no  medical   proof  of  a  rape   having  been  com- 
mitted :   at  the  same  time  he  candidly  restricted  his  opinion,  by  saying, 
that  if  by  rape  we  are  to  understand  penetration  to  the  vulva,  then  was  it 
effected ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  vaginal  penetration — on  tlie 
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contrary,  the  xmraptrired  state  of  the  hymen  in  an  alleged  forcible  inter- 
course was  against  this  view.  The  only  remark  which  this  case  requires 
is,  that  the  Statute  law  says  nothing  about  the  rupture  of  the  hymen  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  evidence :  it  merely  requires  from  the  medical  witness 
proof  of  penetration;  this"  may  occur,  and  the  hymen  remain  intact. 
Vulval  penetration,  whether  with  or  without  violence,  is  as  much  a  rape 
as  vaginal  penetration. 

In  Scotland  this  question  came  formally  before  the  judges  in  the  case 
of  Macrae,  (High  Court  of  Just.  1841.)  It  was  insisted  for  the  prisoner, 
that  there  should  be  proof  of  full  and  complete  penetration  ;  and  there  was 
no  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  penetration  had  taken  place  into  the 
canal  of  the  vagina  beyond  the  vulva.  Lord  Meadowbank  charged  the 
joiy  to  the  effect  that  the  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  was  complete ; 
that  scientific  and  anatomical  distinctions  as  to  where  the  vagina  com- 
menced, were  worthless  in  a  charge  of  rape ;  and  that  by  the  law  of  Scot-^ 
land  it  was  enough  if  the  woman's  body  was  entered.  In  a  case  like  this, 
where  there  was  no  evidence  of  emission,  and  the  girl  was  young,  he  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  show  to  what  extent  penetration  of  the  parts 
had  taken  place, — or  to  prove  that  it  had  gone  either  past  the  hymen,  into 
what  was  anatomically  called  the  hymen,  or  even  so  far  only  as  to  touch 
ttie  hymen.  The  prisoner  was  convicted.  ('  Cormack's  Edin.  Jour.'  Jan. 
1846,  p.  48.)  Up  to  the  date  of  the  case  of  Macrae,  it  had  been  the 
practice  with  the  Scotch  judges  to  require  proof  of  full  and  complete  pene- 
tration. See  on  this  question  a  paper  by  Easton.  ('  Glasgow  Med.  Jour.* 
July,  1859,  p.  129.)  Skrzeczka  has  examined  the  hymen  in  young  children, 
and  has  published  a  full  account  of  the  difEerent  appearances  which  it  may 
present  either  from  natural  causes,  from  disease,  or  as  the  result  of  any 
indecent  assault.  (Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1866,  2,  p.  47 ;  also  a  paper 
by  Hofhnann  in  the  same  journal  1870,  1,  p.  329.)  Tardieu  has  also  pub- 
lished a  work  with  illustrations  showing  the  various  appeai^ances  which 
the  hymen  may  present  in  virgins  and  others.  ('  Etudes  Medico-L6g.  sur 
les  Attent.  Aux  Moeurs,'  1873.) 

Marks  of  violence, — ^When,  as  in  the  case  above  related,  thero  are  no 
marks  of  violence  or  physical  injury  about  the  pudendum  of  a  child, 
whether  because  none  originally  existed,  or  they  existed  and  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  course  of  time,  a  medical  witness  must  leave  the  proof  of 
rape  to  others.  He  can  only  answer  questions  of  possibility,  or  probability, 
according  to  the  special  facts  proved.  It  is,  however,  in  all  cases  his  duty 
to  be  guarded  in  giving  an  opinion  that  a  rape  has  been  perpetrated,  when 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  marks  of  violence  on  the  genitals.  It  is  true 
that  rape  in  a  legal  sense  may  be  perpeti*ated  without  necessarily  producing 
such  marks  on  a  child,  but  then  the  proof  of  the  crime  will  not  depend  on 
medical  evidence  only.  The  absence  of  marks  of  violence  on  the  genitals, 
when  an  early  examination  has  been  made,  furnishes  a  strong  presumption 
that  rape  has  not  been  committed  on  these  young  persons.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  ^Eklse  charge  might  be  easily  made  and  sustained,  if  medical  opinions 
were  hastily  given  on  the  statements  of  a  mother  and  child,  when  there 
was  no  physical  appearance  to  corroborate  the  accusation.  (See  a  paper 
by  Toulmouche,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864,  2,  p.  338.) 

On  the  other  hand,  if  marks  of  mechanical  violence  aro  present,  they 
must  not  always  be  hastily  assumed  as  furnishing  proofs  of  rape ;  for  cases 
are  recorded  in  which  such  injuries  have  been  purposely  produced  on 
young  children,  as  a  foundation  for  false  charges  against  persons  with  a 
view  of  extorting  money.  The  proof  or  disproof  of  facts  of  this  kind  must 
rest  more  upon  general  than  on  medical  evidence,  unless  the  injuries 
obviously  indicate  the  use  of  some  weapon  or  instrument.     It  should  be 
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remembered  tliat  tlie  hymen  is  not  always  present  in  young  children ;  it 
may  be,  according  to  some,  congenitally  deficient,  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
it  may  have  been  destroyed  by  ulceration  or  suppurative  inflammation  of 
the  parts, — a  disease  to  which  female  infants  of  a  scrofulous  habit  are 
subject.  The  absence  of  this  membrane,  therefore,  can  afford  no  proof  of 
the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  unless  we  find  traces  of  its  having  been 
I'ecently  torn  by  violence. 

Other  and  more  important  deductions  may,  however,  be  drawn  from 
the  presence  of  severe  injuries  on  the  genitals,  i.e.  of  rupture,  or.  laceration 
of  the  vagina  or  perinsBum.    It  is  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  medical  reports 
of  these  cases  as  they  occur  in  England ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  nude 
organ  may  produce  much  physical  injury  whether  the  child  does  or  does 
not  resist  the  attempt.     (Casper's  *  Vierteljahrsschr.'  Ap.  1863,  p.  337.) 
Chevers,  in  referring  to  Indian  experience,  says  that  in  a  larg^  proportion 
of  rapes  on  children,  it  was  very  clearly  proved  that  rather  severe  in j  ones 
had  been  inflicted  on  them.     In  the  '  Nizamut  Adawlut  Reports '  (1853-5), 
there  are  several  instances  recorded  in  which  the  vagina  was  lacerated. 
Out  of  66  trials  for  rape,  there  were  25  convictions :  and  in  one-half  of  these, 
the  females  were  under  the  age  of  twelve  years.     In  the  case  of  a  girl,  »t 
12,  there  was  a  rupture  of  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina  to  the  extent  of 
half  an  inch.     In  another,  a  child  of  six,  but  apparently  much  younger, 
•had  suffered  from  rupture  of  the  hymen  and  laceration  of  the  perinseum  and 
vagina  as  a  resalt  of  rape.     In  one  instance  the  violence  proved  fatal,  but 
the  medical  particulars  wei'e  not  given.    (*  Med.  Jurispr.  for  India,'  p.  468.) 
It  has  already  been  observed  that  injuries  have  been  sometimes  intentionsUj 
produced  on  the  genitals  of  infants  and  children  by  mechanical  meanfl^ 
with  a  view  of  extorting  money  in  laying  false  chai*ges  of  rape.     Cherera 
states,  on  the  authority  of  a  missionary  well  acquainted  with  the  habitB  of 
the  natives  of  Calcutta,  that  mechanical  means  are  commonly  emplojed, 
even  by  the  parents  of  immature  girls,  to  render  them  aptce  virisj  especially 
by  the  use  of  the  fruit  of  the  plantain.     In  one  instance,  a  man  was  con- 
victed of  rape  who,  according  to  the  evidence,  had  previously  used  a  smaD 
stick — ad  deohstruendam  viam.     This  led  to  effusion  of  blood,  but  to  no 
permanent  injury.     It  is  scarcely  credible  that  mothers  should  resort  to 
Kuch  piiictices,  nevertheless  the  &cts  are  too  well  accredited  to  admit  of 
denial.     Casper  examined  a  girl  only  ten  years  of  age,  whoso  vagina  bad 
been  dilated  by  the  mother,  at  first  with  two  fingers,  afterwards  with  four, 
and  finally  by  means  of  a  long  stone  introduced  into  it,  in  order  to  fit  her  for 
intercoui'se  with  men.    The  hymen  was  not  destroyed,  but  there  were  lacoa- 
tions  in  it ;  the  mucous  membrane  was  reddened  and  painful  to  the  toncb, 
and  there  was  a  mucous  discharge  from  it.    ('  GerichtL  Med.'  vol.  2,  p.  162.) 
A  fact  like  this  proved  that  medical  evidence  can  do  no  more  than  show 
that  a  girl  with  such  appearances  about  her  sexual  organs,  has  suffered  from 
some  mechanical  violence  applied  to  the  part,  but  whether  by  the  human 
member,  or  any  other  physical  means,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say. 

In   1840,  Brady  communicated  a  case  of  alleged  rape  on  a  female 
infant  only  eleven  months  old,  in  which  the  violence  done  to  the  genitab 
proved  fatal.     During  the  march  of  a  regiment,  the  prisoner,  a  soldier, 
who  was  with  the  sick  car,  took  the  child  from  its  mother  to  carry  i^ 
some   way  for  her.     The  child  was  quite  well  when   he   took  it:  b<> 
walked  on  quickly,  and  was  out  of  the  mother's  sight  in  half  an  hour- 
When  she  came  up,  he  had  the  child  standing  on  the  grass  facing  hiOt 
and  he  was  bent  over  it:  with  one  hand  he  held  the  child's  petticoats 
up,  and  his  other  was   covered  with  blood.     He  told   the  mother  tbat 
the  child  was  ill  and  passing  blood.     The  mother  rolled  it  in  her  shawl, 
and  carried  it  to  an  apothecary  3  but  no  examination  was  then  made, 
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and  it  was  not  until  the  next  morning  that,  in  washing  the  child, 
the  marks  of  violence  were  seen.  This  was  the  substance  of  the 
mother's  evidence,  which  was  uncontradicted  at  the  trial.  A  surgeon 
examined  the  child  twenty  hours  after  the  alleged  outrage :  it  was 
then  in  a  state  of  collapse,  and  it  died  in  a  few  hours.  All  the 
external  parts  of  generation  were  fonn^  in  a  torn  state,  and  violently 
inflamed  ;  the  perinsBnm  was  torn  nearly  through ;  the  nymphea,  and  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  labia  and  clitoris  were  Hkewise  lacerated,  so  that  the 
whole  presented  the  appearance  of  a  large  lacerated  wound  in  a  high  state 
of  inflammation.  After  death,  besides  the  above-mentioned  appearances, 
the  vagina  was  found  greatly  dilated  and  torn  from  its  attachment  to  the 
neck  of  the  womb  posteriorly,  making  a  large  opening  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  in  which  a  qnantity  of  bloody  serum  was  effused.  (*  Med. 
Qta,*  vol.  26,  p.  160.)  Wilde,  on  making  inquiry  into  the  particulars 
of  this  case,  ascertained  that  there  was  no  proof  of  the  actual  per- 
petration of  rape.  The  severe  injuries  to  the  genital  organs  which  led 
to  death  were  produced,  it  was  alleged,  by  the  fingers, — the  man  being  at 
the  time  partially  intoxicated.  ('Dub.  Quart.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sc'  Feb. 
1859.)  This  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  exculpatory;  for  if  a  female 
child  is  destroyed  by  culpable  violence  to  the  genital  organs,  it  can  create 
no  difference,  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter,  whether  the  injuries  were 
produced  by  the  fingers  or  by  the  male  organ.  A  case  in  which  much 
violence  was  done  to  the  genitals  of  a  girl  eight  years  of  age,  has  been 
reported  by  Lender.  (Horn's  *Vierteljahrsschr.'  1865,  1,  p.  355.)  The 
parts  were  swollen  and  lacerated,  the  hymen  had  been  recently  destroyed 
and  blood  was  effused.  These  injuries  were  attributed,  on  the  paH  of  the 
defence,  to  a  criminal  assault  by  a  boy  only  six  years  of  age,  which  was 
wholly  improbable,  or  to  the  introduction  of  the  fingers,  but  these  two 
theories  were  shown  by  Lender  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  condition  of  the 
parts,  and  with  the  medical  facts  proved.  The  defence  was  concocted  to 
screen  the  criminal  act  of  an  adult.  Penard  has  published  some  practical 
remarks  on  this  subject.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1860,  2,  p.  364.) 

In  1858,  a  girl,  seven  years  old,  was  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital,  owing 
to  injuries  resulting  from  a  perpetration  of  i-ape  by  a  boy  under  seventeen 
years  of  age.  About  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  when  she  was  examined, 
when  there  was  found  a  complete  destruction  of  the  hymen,  with  a 
laceration  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  extending  into  the  perinaaum. 
There  had  been  profuse  bleeding,  as  the  clothes  were  saturated  with 
blood.  There  was  then  no  complaint  of  pain,  and  there  were  no  scratches 
or  marks  of  violence  on  any  part  of  the  body.  There  was  no  discharge 
of  a  purulent  kind.  The  child  was  of  a  scrofulous  habit;  but  she  was 
not  suffering  from  vaginitis,  and  appeared  in  other  respects  perfectly 
healthy.  Forty-eight  hours  after  the  occurrence  the  bleeding  had  ceased, 
and  the  extent  of  the  lacerations  was  very  perceptible.  There  was 
no  discharge  of  any  kind  from  the  vagina,  and  no  inflamed  or  swollen 
condition  of  the  parts.  The  boy  was  examined  about  an  hour  after  the 
perpetration  of  the  rape,  and  although  he  had  been  under  strict  custody, 
and  had  had  no  opportunity  of  changing  his  clothes,  there  was  no  blood 
found  about  his  private  parts,  or  on  his  clothing.  It  is  probable,  as  the 
boy  was  interrupted  in  the  act  by  the  screaming  of  the  girl,  that  he  suddenly 
withdrew  after  having  caused  the  laceration,  and  that  the  bleeding  was  an 
after  effect  of  oozing  from  the  ruptured  vessels.  This  is  an  important  fact, 
because,  had  not  the  circumstances  been  known,  the  absence  of  blood  on 
his  person  might  have  been  construed  into  a  proof  of  innocence.  Sawyer 
met  with  a  case  in  which  a  rape  was  committed  on  a  girl,  cet.  5.  There  was 
a  braised  and  swollen  state  of  the  genitals ;  the  hymen  was  not  ruptured, 
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and  there  was  no  laceration  of  parts.  In  spite  of  this,  a  large  amount  of 
blood  had  been  lost.  This  bleeding,  he  considers,  took  place  from  the  hymen, 
which  was  in  a  highly  congested  state.  The  man  who  had  perpetrated  the 
crime  was  examined  soon  af ter\\rards,  bat  no  appearance  of  blood  was  found 
on  his  organs ;  there  were  a  few  stains  only  on  the  front  of  his  clothing. 
(*New  Orleans  Med.  Gaz.'  185^  p.  283.)  A  case  occurred  to  Sells,  in 
1863,  in  which  he  found  on  examining  the  person  of  a  girl  said  to  have 
been  violated,  laceration  of  the  hymen,  a  clot  of  blood  recently  effused  lying 
on  the  yulva,  and  the  thighs  of  the  child  smeared  with  blood,  quite  iresik ; 
there  was  also  blood  on  the  sheets  of  the  child's  bed.  The  next  znoming 
he  examined  the  accused,  but  he  could  find  no  trace  of  blood  upon  him  or 
on  the  clothing  which  he  wore  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  assault.  In  this 
case,  as  there  was  a  failure  of  identity,  the  accused  was  discharged. 

Sometimes,  owing  to  the  violence  used,  the  parts  are  much  lacerated; 
and  inflammation,  followed  by  sloughing  or  mortification,  may  set  in  and 
destroy  life,  especially  in  children  of  an  unhealthy  habit.     Care  shoold 
be  taken  that  the  s^'mptoms  of  a  malignant  form  of  disease  (noma,  from 
vcfui),  I  consume,  signifying  destructive  ulceration),  to  which  female  children 
are  sometimes  subject,  are  not  mistaken  for  criminal  violence.     The  case 
of  Amos  Greenwood  (Liverpool  Wint.  Ass.  1857)  is  of  some  interest  in  this 
respect.     The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  the  manslaughter  of  a  female 
child  under  ten  years  of  age,  as  the  result  of  injuries  produced  by  a  criminal 
assault.     The  main  facts  against  the  prisoner  were  considered  by  the  Court 
and  jury  to  be  clearly  proved  :  he  was  convicted.     The  propriety  of  to 
conviction  was  questioned  by  Wilde.     (*  Dub.  Quart.  Jour,  of  Med  Sc.'  Feb. 
1859.)     It  would  be  impossible  in  this  place  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  con- 
flicting statements  and  counter-statements  which  have  been  made  respect- 
ing Ghreenwood's  case ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  prisoner 
was  accessory  to  the  death  of  the  child.  A  member  of  the  Northern  Circnit, 
who  took  no  part  in  the  case,  but  was  present  and  heard  the  whole  of  the 
evidence,  informed  the  author  that  it  was  satisfactorily  proved  that  violence 
had  been  done  to  the  genital  organs,  and  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  bar 
the  man  was  rightly  convicted.     The  reader  will  find  the  evidence  foUj 
discussed  in  the  *  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1859,  1,  pp.  361,  417,  442, 518, 
544,  638 ;  and  2,  p.  21.     In  the  following  case  of  noma  pudendi  no  charge 
of  rape  was  made  against  any  person,  but  the  facts  may  serve  to  show  under 
what  circumstances  such  a  charge  might  be  made.    A  girl,  eet.  5,  died,  as  it 
was  suspected,  from  the  effects  of  poison.     There  was  a  congested  state  d 
the  stomach,  but  no  poison  was  found.     The  genital  organs  eztemaUj,  and 
the  skin  around  and  beyond  the  anus,  were  intensely  inflamed,  SYTolkn, 
and  ulcerated,  and  in  an  approaching  state  of  gangrene  or  sloughing.   The 
hymen  was  destroyed  posteriorly,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  Tagin» 
and  uterus  was  much  inflamed,  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  with  softening  «nd 
disorganization  of  substance.     The  upper  inguinal  glands  were  enlarged  on 
both  sides.     The  child  was  in  a  neglected  and  dirty  state.     The  mother 
attributed  this  diseased  condition  of  the  genitals  to  a  fall  which  the  giri 
had  met  with  a  fortnight  before.     There  was  no  ground  to  believe  that  wj 
one  had  had  connection  with  the  deceased. 

Colles  reported  a  case  in  which  a  rape  was  committed  by  an  adult  on 
a  child  eight  years  old  ;  it  terminated  fatally  from  peritonitis,  as  a  lesnlt 
of  the  violence,  six  days  after  the  assault.  The  child  stated  that  the 
accused  had  had  forcible  connection  with  her,  causing  much  pain  and  loss 
of  blood.  There  were  no  marks  of  violence  (bruises  ?)  externally,  but  the 
orifice  of  the  vagina  was  lacerated  in  its  entire  circumference,  and  the 
perinsBum  was  nearly  torn  throagh.  It  was  found,  on  inspection,  that 
the  orifice,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  vagina,  was  in  a  state  of  gangrene, 
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ttnd  iliat  its  posterior  wall  had  been  lacerated  at  its  line  of  junction  with 
the  ntems  to  the  extent  of  an  inch.  There  was  no  ulceration ;  the  labia 
and  clitoris  had  not  undergone  any  chang^.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1860, 
2»  p.  560.)  The  prisoner  subsequently  confessed  his  guilt.  A  case  was 
communicated  to  the  *  Glasgow  Med.  Jour.'  (July,  1859,  p.  140),  which 
proves  that  extensive  injuries  may  be  produced  on  a  child  by  the  act  of 
violation.  The  girl  in  this  instance  was  about  six  years  of  age,  and  very 
intelligent.  From  her  description  of  the  assault,  it  appears  that  she  fainted, 
probably  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  pain.  When  examined,  it  was  found 
that  the  vagina  was  ruptured  in  various  directions.  One  laceration  extended 
from  the  lower  part  downwards,  dividing  the  recto-vaginal  septum  and 
perinsdnm  down  to  the  verge  of  the  anus.  There  was  a  lacerated  opening 
m  the  coats  of  the  rectum ;  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  was  lacerated  upwards 
as  well  as  laterally ;  the  parts  were  raw,  swollen,  and  very  tender.  When 
the  child  was  first  seen  there  was  blood  on  the  limbs  and  clothes  ;  she 
recovered  from  these  serious  injuries  in  about  two  months.  In  reference 
to  the  case  of  Amos  Greenwood  (p.  432),  it  was  a  question  raised  in  favour 
of  the  prisoner,  whether  rupture  of  the  perinsdum  could  or  could  not  be 
effected  in  rape  on  a  girl.  Some  eminent  members  of  the  profession  appear 
to  have  doubted  the  possibility  of  rupture  being  produced  under  these 
dreiunstanceB  (see  *'  Dub.  Med.  Jour.'  Feb.  1859) ;  but  the  facta  here 
xeoorded  show  tiiat  it  may  occur. 

In  a  case  which  occuired  to  Bullen,  a  girl  aged  seventeen  was  violated 
by  sereral  men  in  succession ;  she  then  became  insensible,  and  was  unable 
to  state  how  often  tbe  act  had  been  perpetrated.  When  examined  the  next 
day  tbe  genitals  were  bloody,  inflamed,  and  painful ;  the  hymen  was  rup- 
tured, the  f  ourchette  torn,  and  the  labia  and  perinsdum  presented  a  dusky 
appearanoe  of  inflammation.  In  spite  of  treatment  ulceration  followed,  and 
the  clitoris,  nymphse,  perinsaum,  labia,  and  mons  veneris  sloughed  away, 
leaving  the  pubis  exposed.  After  a  long  illness  the  ulcer  healed,  and  the 
girl  left  the  infirmary.  At  no  period  were  there  symptoms  of  syphilis, 
Snch  a  state  of  the  parts,  obviously  a  result  of  violence,  might  have  been 
erroneously  ascribed  to  noma  or  malignant  ulceration  or  mortification  of 
the  genitals,  as  it  is  observed  in  some  eruptive  fevers.  (*  Dub.  Med.  Press,' 
March,  1840 ;  Beck's  *  Med.  Jurispr.'  vol.  1,  p.  160.) 

PundefU  discharges  from  the  vagina.  Vaginitis.  Infantile  hucorrhea, — 
The  existence  of  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  vagina,  as  a  result  of 
vaginitis  or  inflanmiation  of  tbe  vagina,  has  been  erroneously  adduced  as 
a  sign  of  rape  in  young  children.  The  parents,  or  other  ignorant  persona 
who  examine  tbe  child,  often  look  upon  this  as  a  positive  proof  of  impure 
intercourse ;  and  perhaps  lay  a  charge  against  an  innocent  person,  who 
may  have  been  observed  to  take  particular  notice  of  the  child.  Some  cases 
are  reported,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  men  have  thus  narrowly 
escaped  conviction  for  a  crime  which  had  really  not  been  perpetratea. 
Percival  ('  Med.  Ethics,'  3rd.  ed.  1849,  p.  117),  has  related  a  case  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  frequent  quotation  and  comment  in  reference  to  false 
charges  of  rape.  A  girl,  aet.  4,  was  admitted  into  the  Manchester  Infirmary 
in  1791,  on  account  of  a  mortification  of  the  female  organs  and  general 
depression  of  strength.  She  had  been  in  bed  with  a  boy  fourteen  years  old, 
and  there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  he  had  taken  criminal  liberties  with 
her.  The  mortification  increased,  and  the  cliild  died.  The  boy  was  tried 
on  a  charge  of  rape  at  the  Lancaster  Assizes,  but  acquitted  on  evidence 
being  adduced  that  several  instances  of  a  similar  disease  had  appeared 
among  girls  about  the  same  period  of  time,  in  which  there  was  no  reason 
to  suspect  injury  or  guilt.  In  one  of  these  cases  there  was  typhus-fever 
with  a  mortification  of  the  genitals.  There  was  no  cause  of  death  discover- 
VOL.  u.  2  k 
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able  on  inspection ;  the  lumbar  glands  were  of  a  dark  oolonr,  but  all  the 
viscera  were  sound.  This  case  has  been  republished  bj  Kesteven.  ('  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  1859,  April  23  and  30.) 

A  purulent  discharge  with  aphthous  ulceration  is  occasionally  a  result 
of  vaginitis  (inflammation  of  the  vagina)  in  young  children.     It  may  arise 
from  dentition,  or  local  causes  of  irritation — as  worms  or  uncleanly  habits 
— and  is  observed  especially  in  children  of  a  scrofulous  habit.     It  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  girls  up  to  six  or  seven  years  of  age :  and  children 
thus  affected  have  been  tutored  to  lay  imputations  against  innocent  persons 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money.     This  state  may  commonly  be  distin- 
g^uished  from  the  effects  of  violence,  either  by  the  hymen  being  entire — 
or  by  the  non-dilatation  or  laceration  of  the  vagina  or  perinsBum — ^by  the 
red  and  inflammatory  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  abundance 
of  the  purulent  discharge,  which  is  commonly  much  greater  than  that^ 
which  takes  place  as  a  mere  result  of  violence.     Capuron  mentions  two 
cases,  in  which  charges  of  rape  on  children  were  falsely  made  against 
innocent  persons,  on  account  of  the  existence  of  purulent  discharge  ilie 
nature  of  which  had  been  mistaken.     ('M6d.  Leg.  des.  Accouchemens,' 
p.  41.)     Locock  observes  that  the  purulent  discharges  of  female  childrea 
are  attended  with  redness  and  swelling  of  the  sexual  organs,  and  are  some- 
times accompanied  with  excoriation  and  sloughing  of  the  skin,  owing  to 
the  irritating  nature  of  the  matter.     They  are  so  connected  with  dentitian, 
that  they  not  only  appear  with  the  first  and  second  set  of  teeth,  but  some- 
times even  when  the  wisdom-teeth  are  irritating  the  system  at  a  mature 
age.     South,  commenting  on  this  statement  ('  Ghelius's  Surgery,'  voL  1, 
p.  161),  justly  remarks  that  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  *  is  highly  neoei- 
sary,  and  is  very  properly  insisted  on,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  men 
have  suffered  capital  punishment  from  the  ignorance  of  practitionen  on 
this  point ;  and  even  now,  with  our  better  knowledge,  it  is  by  no  meins 
nnfrequent  to  hear  of  medical  men  giving  a  decided  opinion  which  it 
almost  certainly  erroneous,  upon  the  gonorrhoeal  character  of  pudendal  dis- 
charges, and  thus  jeopardizing  the  character  if  not  the  liberty  of  an  inno- 
cent man.     On  all  occasions  of  giving  opinion  or  evidence  in  such  cases,  s 
practitioner  is  bound  to  speak  with  extreme  caution,  and  only  on  the  most 
incontestable  proof  (which  by  a  mere  examination  of  the  parts  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  attain),  before  he  makes  a  positive  statement  as  to 
the  gonorrhceal  character  of  the  discharge.'     The  importance,  if  possible,  of 
making  a  clear  distinction  between  gonorrhoeal  inflammation  and  vaginitis 
in  children  is  occasionally  strongly  felt  in  reference  to  cases  which  involve 
charges  of  felony.     In  1872,  the  author  was  consulted  in  reference  to  s 
charge  against  a  father  for  criminal  intercourse  with  two  of  his  daugliteii) 
one  of  them  nine  and  the  other  fourteen  years  of  age.    If  the  purulent  dis^ 
charges  were  gonorrhoeal,  there  was  a  strong  presumption  of  his  gnilt,  if 
only  of  the  ordinary  kind,  arising  from  vaginitis,  he  might  be  innocent,  and 
the  accusation  made  against  him  false.    (See  '  Aim.  d'Hyg.'  1864, 2,  p.  3S3; 
and  1860,  2,  pp.  131,  345.) 

A  gonorrhoeal  discharge  is  generally  very  profuse — ^much  more  profon 
than  that  purulent  discharge  which  is  simply  the  result  of  such  violence  tf 
is  pi*oduced  in  the  commission  of  rape ;  and  the  last-mentioned  dischaigCi 
besides  being  less  profuse,  lasts  for  a  much  shorter  time.  Casper  has  reooo- 
mended  that  in  doubtful  cases  another  examination  of  the  sexual  oigao* 
should  be  made  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  If  the  purulent  discharge  has  then 
ceased,  or  is  ceasing,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  the 
result  of  gonorrhoea,  but  of  some  temporary  cause  of  inflammation  in  the 
mucous  membrane.  (*  Klin.  Novellen,'  1863,  p.  10.)  Of  false  chazgeaof 
this  description  he  furnishes  various  instances.     (Ibid.  p.  19.) 
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Assuming  that  the  snrgeon  is  satisfied  that  the  purulent  discharge  must 
Iiaye  existed  before  the  alleged  assault,  and  that  it  is  of  the  ordinary  in- 
flammatory  character  with  which  young  gifls  ai*c  liable  to  be  attacked,  this 
would  not  justify  him  in  affirming  that  no  rape  has  been  attempted  or  per- 
petrated on  the  child.  Girls  labouring  under  this  disease  may  be  the 
subjects  of  rape,  and  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  seek  for  further  evidence 
on  the  condition  of  the  hymen,  the  lining-membrane  of  the  vagina  and  the 
Tulva.  If  nothing  is  found  beyond  what  is  consistent  with  disease,  there 
is  an  absence  of  medical  evidence  to  prove  that  any  rape  has  been  com- 
mitted. An  aphthous  state  of  the  membrane  of  the  vagina  must  not, 
under  these  circumstances,  be  ascribed  to  injury  by  mechanical  violence. 
(Casper's  *  Gerichtl.  Med.'  vol.  2,  p.  148.) 

This  subject  long  since  attracted  the  attention  of  medical  men,  but 
there  is  still  much  populaj*  ignorance  in  reference  to  it,  and  false  charges 
of  rape  on  children  are  now  not  unf requently  made.  Kesteven  met  with  a 
case  in  which  a  discharge  from  the  vagina  of  a  child,  nine  years  of  age,  was 
considered  by  the  parents  to  indicate  that  criminal  intercourse  had  been 
bad  with  her.  There  was  no  mark  of  contusion  or  violence  on  or  about  the 
pudendum  or  in  the  vagina,  and  the  case  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of 
simple  vaginitis.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  372.)  In  a  similar  case,  a  soldier 
was  supposed  to  have  infected  a  child ;  but  an  investigation  showed  that 
it  was  a  purulent  discharge  depending  on  inflammation  of  the  vagina.  In 
another,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  (Beg,  t.  Hodges,  Somerset  Aut. 
Ass.  1857);  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  accused  was  improperly  con- 
victed of  a  criminal  assault  on  a  child,  when  the  appearances  were  really 
due  to  the  existence  of  vaginitis  from  natural  causes.  ('  Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.'  1861,  1,  p.  403.)  Charges  of  rape  are  sometimes  rashly  made  in 
these  cases,  either  in  the  absence  or  in  actaal  defiance  of  a  medical  opinion. 
Hamilton  has  reported  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  a  child,  aet.  7.  (*  Dab. 
Med.  Press,'  May  4,  1853,  p.  276.)  There  was  an  inflammatory  state  of  the 
vagina,  and  a  yellowish  discharge  issued  from  it  ;  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
rupture,  contusion,  or  any  mark  of  violence.  The  medical  opinion  was  to 
the  effect  that  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  any  violence  had  been  used 
to  ihe  child,  or  that  she  had  been  infected  with  the  venereal  disease. 
Nevertheless,  the  accused  was  placed  on  his  trial ;  but  the  evidence  of  the 
child  broke  down,  and  the  man  was  acquitted.  In  the  same  paper, 
Hamilton  relates  a  case  in  which  syphilis  was  communicated  to  a  girl,  aat. 
"6,  by  a  boy  aged  19.  In  this  case  the  accused  was  found  to  have  numerous 
•chancres  around  the  orifice  of  the  prepace,  and  on  examining  the  little  girl, 
there  were  chancrous  excoriations  on  the  inside  of  the  labia.  Other 
syphilitic  symptoms  manifested  themselves.     The  prisoner  was  convicted. 

The  subject  of  infantile  leucorrhoea  has  been  investigated  by  Wilde. 
('Medico-legal  Observations,'  <&c.,  1853.)  He  collected  numerous  instances 
illustrating  in  a  remai*kable  manner  the  great  danger  to  which  innocent 
persons  are  exposed  by  reason  of  false  charges  of  rape  on  children. 
Two  of  these  are  especially  noticed  in  his  essay.  A  charge  was  raised 
against  a  respectable  man,  that  he  had  had  intercourse  with,  and  pro- 
duced disease  in,  two  children.  The  day  and  hour  were  circumstantially 
given,  extorted  as  it  appears  from  the  children  by  the  parent,  and  the  man 
was  put  upon  his  trial.  The  appearances  were  sach  as  are  usual  in  these 
cases, — a  purulent  discharge  from  the  vagina  with  some  excoriation,  but  no 
bruise,  laceration,  or  mark  of  violence  on  the  pudendum.  There  had  not 
been  any  penetration  of  the  vagina.  The  charge  against  the  prisoner, 
although  unsupported  by  any  affirmative  circumstances,  received  some 
strength  from  the  admission  made  by  one  medical  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion,— ^namely,  that  the  appearances  might  have  been  the  result  of  violence. 
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and  that  the  diacharg^e  might  have  been  produced  by  fnction  with  the 
member  of  a  healthy  man.  (Wilde,  op.  cit,  p.  14.)  It  n-aa  prored  that 
the  prisoner  waa  not  affected  eitbtowithgonorrbua  or  syphilis.  Qeoghegiin, 
Chnrchill,  and  other  medical  nitaesseB  of  repute,  gave  testimony  to  tho 
effect  that  the  child  was  labouring  under  an  ordinary  form  of  disuse,  and 
that  there  was  no  medical  indication  that  it  had  been  subjected  to  any  kind 
of  violence.  This  testimony  was  not  considered  by  the  Conrt  to  famish  a 
complete  answer  to  the  charge,  since  it  was  inferred  that  the  appearances 
on  the  child  migtU  have  been  caused  by  the  accnsed,  without  any  marka  of 
violence  being  left  on  the  pudendnm.  So  strong  was  this  feeling,  that,  had 
the  case  rested  here,  it  is  probable  the  accused  would  have  been  convicted 
upon  the  unsopported  statement  of  the  child.  An  alibi,  was,  however, 
dearly  proved,  and  the  man  was  acquitted.  In  this  instance,  it  will  be 
perceived,  it  was  alleged  that  a  man  who  laboured  under  no  disease  had 
oaased  a  pamlent  diachai'ge  in  a  child.  At  the  same  time,  it  w^s  admitted 
that  the  pudendum  had  sustained  no  violence  whatever.  There  appears  to 
have  been  not  the  slightest  pretence  for  charging  the  accused  with  the 
perpetration  of  lape ;  the  appearances  might  or  might  not  have  been  caused 
in  the  manner  suggested. 

If  the  child  is  really  labouring  under  syphilis  or  gonorrhaa,  this  may 
famish,  ceteris  partbiis,  evidence  of  impure  intercourse,  either  with  tbe 
accnsed  or  some  other  person ;  bat  we  should  be  well  assured,  before  giving 
an  opinion,  that  the  discharge  is  really  of  a  gonorrhoea!  and  not  simply  d 
a  common  imflammatory  (pamlent)  character.  The  person  accused,  »a  in 
Ute  case  above  related,  might  be  at  the  time  free  from  the  disease,  or,  if 
labonring  under  it,  then  we  should  expect  that  the  discharge  had  suddenly 
made  its  appearance  in  the  child,  with  the  usual  severe  symptoms,  at  ft 
Obtain  interval  of  time  after  the  alleged  intercourse- — i.e.  from  the  third 
to  the  eighth  day.  When  these  conditions  do  not  exist,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject ;  since  there  are  no  certain  meaiu^ 
by  the  microscope  or  otherwise,  of  distinguishing  common  purulent  dii-  ■ 
charges  from  those  which  arc  gonorrhceal  or  syphilitic.  In  the  engravinii 
fig.  175,  the  microscopical  appearance  of  the  ordinary  mucous  discharges 
from  the  vagina  is  repiesented.  Associated  with  the  rounded  grannies  of 
mucus  there  are  large  polygonal  bodies  which  are  epithelial  scales,  or  ptif- 
mcnt-epit helium.     In  tig.  176  the  left  side  (1)  represents  the  ap^amce 


of  pus  :  a  showing  the  characters  of  the  normal  globules,  and  b  the  wne 
after  treatment  with  acetic  acid.    On  tbe  right  side  (2)  the  mucous  gkibal» 
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\b)  are  Been  associated  with  epithelial  scales,  a.      When  microscopical 

endenca  &ila,  proof  can  be  derived  only  from  non-medical  sonrces.     A 

■case  occnrred  to  Bieasy,  in  which  a  merely  mncons  discharge  in  a  girl  was 

pTOnounced  to  be  syphilitic,  and  the  person  who  waa  falsely  accosed  of 

i»pe  narrowly  escaped  conviction.    (Briand,  'Man.  Complet  de  MM.  Wg.' 

184£,  p.  81.)     The  pnmlent  matter  of  gonor-  n.  m 

rhcBa  does   not  differ  microscopically   from 

that  prodnced  in  other  forios  of  disease.     It 

presents  the  characters   shown   in   fig.  176, 

p.43C  (1).     DonnS  has  given  an  illustration 

of  the  microscopical  appearance  of  syphilitic 

puB  from  a  chancre  ;  the  engraving,  fig.  177, 

xepresents    a    portion     of     his     illustration. 

'^'  CoDia  de  MicroBcopie.')    It  couRists  chiefly 

of     puB-globales    intermixed     with     vibrios 

^infosoty  animalcules.) 

We  should  further  distinctly  satisfy  onr- 
selves  that  gonorrhoea  in  a  child,  if  it  exist, 
conid  not  have  arisen  from  infection  by  any         PuiftumtchuicrBKiUiTibriot 
acddent  in-eapective    of   intercourse.      This  ^    °° 

limitation  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  publication  of  a  report  of  two  cases 
by  Ryan  ('Med.  Gaz.'vol.  47,  p.  744),  in  which  two  sisters,  one  of  one  year 
uid  the  other  of  four  years  of  age,  received  the  infection  by  reason  of 
their  being  washed  in  a  vessel  of  water  with  a  sponge  used  by  a  young 
woman  affected  with  profuse  gonorrhceal  discharge.  Ryan  clearly  tnced 
the  origin  of  the  discharge  to  this  unexpected  accident.  Gases  of  this 
kind,  thna  accurately  observed,  convey  an  important  caution  to  medical 
witnesses;  i.e.  that  they  should  not  infer  criminal  interconrse  merely 
from  the  existence  of  a  gonorrhceal  discharge,  in  the  absence  of  marks  of 
violence  to  the  genitals  or  of  other  strong  corroborative  proofs. 

Ab  a  anmmary  of  these  remarks  on  purulent  and  muco-pnralent  dis- 
charges, we  may  observe  that  they  should  not  be  admitted  as  furnishing 
corroborative  evidence  of  rape,  except,^lfit,  when  the  accused  party  ia 
labonring  under  gonorrhoeal  dischuv^e ;  2nd,  when  the  dat«  of  its  appear- 
ance in  a  child  is  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  day  after  the  alleged  inter- 
conrse ;  and  3rd,  when  it  has  been  satisfactorily  established  that  the  child 
had  not  suffered  from  any  snch  discharge  previously  to  the  assault.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  all  these  conditions  may  exist,  and  yet  the 
accused  be  innocent;  for  a  child  may,  either  through  mistake  or  design, 
accnse  an  innocent  person.  This,  however,  removes  the  case  entirely  from 
the  hands  of  a  medical  jurist.  (The  reader  will  find  much  information  on 
this  subject  in  a  paper  by  Penard,  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1860,  2,  pp.  130,  345.) 

In  Beg-  v.  Mosely  (C.  C.  C,  Sept.  1843),  the  prosecutrix,  a  child  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  charged  the  defendant  with  having  com- 
mitted a  rape  upon  her,  alleging  that  she  bad  made  all  the  i-eaistance  in  her 
power.  Merriman  stated  that  he  examined  the  prosecutrix  two  or  three 
days  after  the  alleged  offence  was  committed,  bot  could  not  give  any 
decided  opinion  npon  the  case,  although  there  was  eveiy  appearance  of 
violence  having  been  used.  Another  medical  witness  stated  that  the 
prosecutrix  had  been  nnder  his  care  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  days  for 
a  disease  (gonorrhcea)  with  which,  in  his  opinion,  she  had  been  infected 
for  a  considerable  time  ;  and  a  third  proved  that  the  prisoner  was  not  in- 
fected with  this  disease.  Merriman,  however,  said  that  the  prosecutrix 
was  not  labonring  under  the  disease  when  he  examined  her.  It  is  difficult 
to  explain  how  this  disci-epancy  on  a  matter  of  fact  of  some  importance 
could  have   arisen.     The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner.     In  another  case 
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(Beg.  V.  iTDonough,  C.  C.  C.  Oct.  1843),  French  and  Tucker  defpo&od  that 
ihe  gonorrhcea  under  which  the  prosecutiiz  (aet.  15)  laboured  had  not 
existed  longer  than  a  week :  it  might  have  been  of  longer  standing,  but  it 
certainly  could  not  have  existed  for  six  weeks,  the  date  at  which  it  was 
alleged  that  the  rape  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  prisoner,  and  the  disease 
communicated.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  (See  Casper*a  'G^richtl. 
Med.'  vol.  2,  p.  167.) 

The  following  case  was  tried  at  the  St.  Louis  Criminal  Court.     A  man 
was  charged  with  an  attempt  to  violate  a  child,  sat.  9.     The  evidence 
against  the  prisoner  was  chiefly  based  on  an  extorted  admission  from  the 
prosecutrix,  and  on  the  discovery  on  her  clothes  of  certain  stains  supposed 
to  have  been  produced  by  seminal  fluid.    The  mother  examined  the  genitals, 
and  found  them  inflamed  and  discharging  matter,  although  several  weeks 
had  elapsed  since  the  alleged  attempt.     A  medical  practitioner  was  called 
to  the  girl ;  he  found  the  nymphsd  and  orifice  in  a  state  of  inflammation, 
which  might  have  arisen  from  some  morbid  cause  ;  but  he  was  unable  to 
give  any  positive  opinion  respecting  the  nature  of  the  discharge.     About 
eight  days  after  this,  the  girl  was  examined  by  Stephens,  when  the  parts 
were  still  much  inflamed,  and  discharging  muco-purulent  matter ;  the  hymen 
was  uninjured.     The  defence  of  the  prisoner  was,  that  he  was  not  guiltj 
of  the  assault,  and  that  ho  was  not  labouring  under  gonorrhcea  at  the  time 
of   the  alleged  attempt.     He  was  convicted.     (^Brit.  Amer.  Jonr.'  May, 
1848,  p.   19.)      It  is  not  improbable  that  this  was  a  case  of   vaginal 
inflammation  mistaken  for  gonorrhcea ;  for,  as  it  has  been  already  stated, 
there  are  no  certain  means  of  distinguishing  the  two  kinds  of  dischai^ 
The  jury,  however,  decided  by  mond  circumstances,  and  not  by  mecGal 
evidence.     The  existence  of  an  unruptured  hj-men  merely  proved  that 
there  had  not  been  a  violent  attempt  at  carnal  intercourse. 

With  respect  to  marks  of  violence  on  the  body  of  a  child,  these  are 
seldom  met  with,  because  no  resistance  is  commonly  made  by  mere  children. 
Bruises  or  contusions  may,  however,  be  found  occasionally  on  the  legs. 

RAPE   ox  YOUNU    FEMALES  AFTEB   PUBERTY. 

When  the  crime  is  committed  on  a  girl  from  the  age  of  ten  to  twelTe 
years,  the  appearances  are  much  the  same  as  those  already  described  wi4 
respect  to  children  below  the  age  of  ten  years.  There  is,  however,  some 
difference  in  the  legal  complexion  of  the  offence.  If  carnal  intercourse  be 
had  with  the  consent  of  a  female  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve  years, 
the  offender  is  guilty  of  a  mi3demeanour  only  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  51) ; 
above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  the  consent  of  the  girl  does  away  with  any 
imputation  of  a  legal  offence.  Girls  who  have  passed  this  age  are  coor 
sidered  to  be  capable  of  offering  some  resistance  to  the  perpetration  of  tli0 
Clime ;  and  thei*efore  in  a  true  charge  we  should  expect  to  find  not  only 
marks  of  violence  about  the  pudendum,  but  also  injuries  of  greater  or  less 
extent  upon  the  body  and  limbs.  It  is  probable  that  in  these  cases,  if  ^ 
charge  were  well-founded,  the  hymen  would  be  ruptured,  as  the  interc»i»» 
is  always  presumed  to  be  violent :  but  there  might  be  some  d^pree  of 
penetration  without  this  being  a  necessary  result,  especially  if  the  mem- 
brane were  small,  or  placed  far  up.  At  any  rate,  a  girl  at  this  age  may 
sustain  all  the  injury,  moitdly  and  physically,  which  the  perpetration  of 
the  crime  can  possibly  bring  upon  her,  whatever  may  have  been  the  dflgwo 
of  penetration ;  and  for  this  reason,  it  is  very  properly  laid  do¥m  by  onr 
law,  that  the  crime  consists  in  the  mere  proof  of  penetration.  The  fM*» 
howevei*,  is  generally  clearly  made  out  by  the  statement  of  the  girL  GiHs 
of  tender  age  are  sometimes  violated  by  boys ;  the  amount  of  physical 
injury  inflicted  in  such  cases  is  less  than  when  the  assailant  is  an  adult  In 
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addition  to  other  cases  reported,  Gboghegan  communicated  to  the  author 
one  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the  Liverpool  Winter  Assizes  of 
1862.  A  boy,  aged  seventeen,  committed  a  rape  on  two  children,  one  aged 
eight  years,  and  the  other  ten  years ;  he  then  attempted  to  commit  a  rape 
on  a  third  girl,  aged  eleven  years.  These  crimes  were  perpetrated  in  about 
half  an  hour,  daring  which  time  he  was  alone  with  the  children.  He  was 
conricted  of  felony  for  rape  on  the  youngest  child,  and  sentenced  to  four 
yean'  penal  servitude. 

With  respect  to  marks  of  violence  on  the  person,  the  exact  form,  position, 
and  extent  of  these  should  be  noticed ;  because  a  false  accusation  of  rape 
may  be  sometimes  detected  by  the  violence  being  in  a  situation  in  which  it 
was  not  probable  that  the  ravisher  would  have  produced  it.  When  bruises 
are  found,  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  usual  zones  of  colour  may  occa- 
sioiially  throw  light  upon  the  time  at  which  the  alleged  assault  was  com- 
mitted. As  these  marks  of  violence  on  the  person  are  not  likely  to  have 
been  produced  with  the  concurrence  of  the  girl,  they  are  considered  to 
fomisn  some  proof  of  the  intercourse  having  been  against  her  will.  But 
the  physical  appearances  of  rape  about  the  genital  organs  may  be  found, 
whether  the  connection  has  been  voluntary  or  involuntary.  Thus  a  recent 
roptnre  of  the  hymen,  laceration  or  bruising  of  the  vagina  with  effasion  of 
coagnla  o£  blood,  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  vulva,  and  stains  of 
blood  upon  the  person,  dress,  or  fui*niture  may  be  met  with  in  both  cases. 
The  question  of  consent  in  these  cases  is  of  great  importance.  It  is 
generally  alleged  as  a  defence,  and  a  medical  man  will  iind  himself  com- 
pelled to  answer  this  question : — ^Are  the  marks  of  violence  found  on  the 
genital  organs  no  more  than  you  would  expect  to  find  in  a  girl  who  had 
really  g^ven  consent  ?  A  man  with  a  wooden  leg  (his  left  leg  having  been 
amputated  at  the  thigh)  was  charged  with  rape  on  a  girl,  set.  15.  She  was 
examined  soon  after  the  violence,  and  the  labia  were  found  very  much 
swollen,  bruised,  and  inflamed.  In  addition  to  these  appearances  on  the 
genital  organs,  there  were  the  marks  of  bruises  over  the  right  chest,  breast, 
and  shoulaer.  The  man  alleged  that  the  girl  gave  her  consent,  whereupon 
the  foUowing  question  arose — Could  such  appearances  as  you  have  de- 
scribed about  the  labia  have  been  produced  by  connection  with  consent  P 
A  reply  was  given  by  the  medical  witness  which  left  the  matter  in  question 
doubtful.  The  condition  of  the  genital  organs  and  the  marks  of  violence 
on  the  body  in  this  case  were  adverse  to  the  theory  of  consent ;  but  in 
expressing  an  opinion  under  such  circumstances  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  from  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  organs  of  an  adult  male  and  a 
girl  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  it  is  hai*dly  probable  that  intercourse  with  con- 
sent could  take  place  without  causing  subsequent  swelling  and  inflamma^ 
tion  of  the  labia  and  vagina.  In  making  an  examination,  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  by  the  practitioner  to  fix,  at  the  time  of  examination,  a 
probable  date  for  the  marks  of  injury  to  the  genitals  or  other  parts  of  the 
body,  as  it  is  by  the  aid  of  such  observations  that  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
a  charge  may  be  sometimes  clearly  established. 

Oirls  and  unmarried  young  women  are  liable  to  muco-^^rulent  discharges 
from  the  vagina,  as  a  result  of  which  the  hymen  may  be  destroyed.  This 
kind  of  discbarge  arises  from  inflammation  of  the  vagina  (vaginitis,  p.  433, 
ante),  and  it  has  been  observed  to  follow  an  attack  of  scarlatina.  When  it 
exists,  its  real  cause  requires  the  closest  scimtiny.  (See  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol. 
46,  p.  65.)  At  a  more  advanced  age,  young  women  are  frequently  subject 
to  lenoorrhoea.  These  cases  are  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  gonorrhcea ; 
as  here  the  female  has  it  in  her  power  to  give  some  account  of  the  circum- 
stances, from  which  a  medical  opinion  may  be  easily  formed.  It  is 
possibley  however,  that  a  woman  labouring  under  leucorrhoda  may  charge  a 
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man  with  the  crime  of  rape,  and  affirm  thai  this  discharge  had  arisen  &om 
the  act  of  the  man.    An  inflamed  and  partially  tdcerated  (aphthons)  state 
of  the  lining-membrane  of  the  vnlva  may  apparently  give  support  to  the 
accnsation.     The  discharge  in  leacorrhoBa  is  of  a  mncons  nature  (see  illns- 
tration,  page  436,  fig.  175) — that  of  gonorrhoea  is  of  a  pomlent  character 
"—see  the  same  page,  fig.  176  (1) ;  bnt  purulent  discharges  may  take  place 
from  the  vagina  as  the  result  of  intense  inflammation,  and  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  impure  intercourse.     (*  Chelius's  Surgery,'  by  South,  vol.  1,  p.  160.) 
It  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish    such  discharges  from  those  of 
gonorrhoBa ;  while  a  leucorrhoeal  discharge  under  great  inflammatory  action 
may  resemble  that  of  gonorrhoea.  Such  discharges  commencing  before,  bat 
continuing,   and  sometimes  becoming  aggravated,  after  marriage,  haye 
given  rise  to  unfounded  suspicions  of  infection  from  venereal  disease  im- 
parted by  the  husband,  and  have  thus  led  to  suits  of  divorce.     In  a  case 
reported  by  Legneau  a  young  married  woman  suffered  from  a  discharge  which 
was  pronounced  by  a  medical  man  whom  she  consulted  to  be  gonorrhoeaL 
This  led  to  an  application  for  a  divorce.    A  further  examination  by  other 
medical  practitioners,  with  a  complete  history  of  the  symptoms  from  which 
she  had  suffered,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  labouring  under  severe 
leucorrhoea  when  she  was  married,  and  that  this  was  followed  by  grannhu* 
vaginitis  which  accounted  for  the    muco-purulent   discharge.      ('Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1870,  2,  p.  192.) 

The  power  of  distinguishing  gonon*hoeal  or  syphilitic  discharges  from 
ordinary  purulent  discharges  has  been  much  debated  in  reference  to 
the  examination  of  women  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  Lee  has 
especially  called  attention  to  this  subject.  In  a  case  which  occnirod 
under  his  own  observation  a  free  purulent  discharge  from  the  vagina, 
with  a  reddened  and  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  led  him  to  believe  that 
it  was  derived  from  gonorrhoeal  infection;  but  a  week  afterwards  the 
inflammation  had  disappeared,  the  mucous  membrane  was  of  its  usual  colour, 
and  the  discharge  not  more  than  natural.  This  caused  him  to  reverse  his 
opinion,  and  to  congratulate  himself  that  he  had  not  unjustly  accused  the 
patient.     (•  Lancet,'  1873,  1,  p.  218.) 

False  charges  of  I'ape  may  be  easily  set  up  by  girls  at  the  age  of 
puberty.  The  falsehood  of  the  charge  may,  however,  be  generally  elicited 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  prosecutrix,  as  in  the  following  case. 
A  schoolmaster  was  charged  (Swansea  Lent  Ass.  1869)  with  having 
committed  a  rape  on  a  girl  of  13  years  of  age.  The  child  was  unusnallj 
precocious  for  her  age,  and  swore  very  distinctly  to  a  rape  having 
been  completed.  She  made  no  complaint,  however,  for  a  week  or  ten 
days.  On  examination  there  was  no  mark  of  violence  about  her  either 
recent  or  remote.  The  girl's  story  was  inconsistent,  and  not  supported  bf 
evidence.  On  cross-examination  she  said  the  prisoner  committed  the  rape 
while  they  were  standing  up.  The  girl  was  short,  and  the  prisoner,  irfw 
was  sixty  years  of  age,  was  tall.  She  was  quite  sure  that  she  was  never 
placed  on  the  ground.  She  resisted  all  she  could,  but  could  not  help  her* 
self.  Her  statements  of  the  mode  in  which  the  act  was  perpetrated, 
involved  so  many  inconsistencies  and  improbabilities  that  the  jury  rejected 
it,  and  acquitted  the  prisoner. 

Defloration,  Signs  of  virginity. — It  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words 
respecting  the  signs  of  virginity — a  subject  upon  which,  in  some  medioo- 
legal  works,  a  great  amount  of  poetical  discussion  appears  to  have  been 
wasted.  Independently  of  cases  of  rape,  this  question  may  occasional^ 
assume  a  practical  bearing  in  relation  to  the  signs  of  defloration.  In  civil 
cases  a  medical  >vitness  may  be  asked  whether  a  woman  has  ever  had  int^ 
course  or  not ;  and  proof  of  the  fact  may  be  necessary  in.  order  to  confirm 
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or  rebut  statements  made  by  ber  in  evidence.  Tbe  question  may  be  not 
whether  a  female  has  had  a  child,  for  this  woald  resolve  itself  into  a  proof 
whether  delivery  had  or  had  not  taken  place,  but  may  be  limited  to  the 
probability  or  possibility  of  intercourse  on  her  part,  at  some  antecedent 
period.  Now,  a  medical  jurist,  when  consulted  in  such  a  case,  can  only  be 
guided  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  external  signs  of  virginity.  The 
hymen  may  be  intact,  but  this  does  not  prove  non-intercourse,  because 
females  have  been  known  to  conceive  with  the  hymen  uninjured ;  and  an 
operation  for  a  division  of  this  membrane  has  been  frequently  rendered 
necessary  before  delivery  could  take  place.  (Henke's  *  Zeitschr.  der  S.  A.' 
1843,  2,  p.  149.)  Two  cases  of  impregnation  without  rupture  of  the  hymen 
are  reported.  ('New  Orleans  Med.  GttLZ.'  June,  1858,  pp.  217,  220.)  The 
hjrmen  in  each  case  required  to  be  divided  to  allow  of  the  delivery  of 
the  child.  Another  case  is  reported.  ('Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc'  April, 
1859,  p.  576.)  These  facts  may  be  explained  by  the  membrane  being 
hard  and  resisting,  and  at  the  same  time  small  in  extent,  i.e,  only 
partially  closing  the  vagina.  Under  opposite  conditions,  the  persistence  of 
this  membrane  might  fairly  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  female  was 
chaste,  and  that  there  had  been  no  intercourse ;  but  the  hymen  may  be 
destroyed  by  ulceration,  as  a  result  of  inflammation  of  the  genital  organs. 
When  the  membrane  has  been  thus  destroyed  by  disease  or  other  causes, 
or  when  it  is  congenitally  absent,  a  medical  opinion  must  be  more  or  less 
conjectural ;  for  one  intercourse  could  hardly  so  afEect  the  capacity  of  the 
vagina,  as  to  render  the  fact  evident  through  life,  and  there  is  no  other 
datum  upon  which  an  opinion  could  be  based.  The  presence  of  the  hymen 
is  of  course  incompatible  with  the  assumption  that  the  female  has  borne  a 
child.  A  question  of  this  kind  incidentally  arose  in  Frdzer  v.  Bagley 
(Common  Pleas,  Feb.  1844).  It  was  alleged  by  defendant  that  the  plaintiff, 
a  married  man,  had  had  adulterous  intercourse  with  a  young  woman,  and 
that  at  an  antecedent  period  she  had  left  her  home  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  birth  to  a  child  privately.  Ash  well  deposed  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
woman  was  a  virgin,  and  had  never  had  a  child.  In  spite  of  this  evidence, 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  abortion  may  take  place  at  the  early  periods  of  pregnancy,  without 
the  necessary  destruction  of  the  hymen.  (See  Henke's  *  Zeitschr.'  1844, 
l,p.  259.) 

The  question  may  become  of  importance  not  only  as  it  may  affect  the 
reputation  of  a  female,  but  the  credibility  and  character  of  the  person  who 
makes  the  iniputation  of  a  want  of  chastity.  In  1845,  a  gentleman  was 
brought  to  a  Court-Martial  on  a  charge  of  having  delibei'ately  and  falsely 
asserted  that  on  several  occasions  he  had  had  connection  with  a  native 
woman.  This  was  denied  by  the  woman,  and  evidence  was  adduced  to 
show  that  she  had  still  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  main  sign  of 
virginity,  namely,  an  unruptured  hymen.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
gentleman  was  found  guilty,  and  cashiered.  The  woman  was  at  the  time 
about  to  be  married,  and  this  rendered  the  investigation  all  the  more 
important  to  her.  A  surgeon,  who  examined  the  girl,  deposed  that  he 
found  the  membrane  of  a  semilunar  form,  and  tensely  drawn  across  the 
vagina ;  and  his  evidence  was  corroborated  by  that  of  a  midwife.  The 
inculpated  person  took  up  a  double  line  of  defence — 1st,  that  the  examina- 
tion of  the  woman  was  incomplete ;  and  2nd,  that  the  hymen,  if  present, 
would  not  justify  the  witness  in  saying  that  intercourse  could  not  possibly 
have  taken  place.  On  the  first  point,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  make  a 
remark ;  but  it  appeared,  from  their  own  admissions,  that  the  witnesses 
had  never  before  examined  women  with  this  particular  object.  Assuming 
that  there  was  no  mistake,  it  became  a  question  whether  non-intercourse 
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conld  in  Bach  a  case  be  inferred  from  the  presence  of  the  membrane. 
Fruitful  intercourse,  it  is  well  known,  may  take  place  without  rupture  of 
the  hymen.  Some  instances  of  this  kind  were  referred  to  at  the  Court- 
Martial ;  but  such  cases  are  usually  regarded  as  of  an  exceptional  nature. 
The  real  question  is,  whether,  unless  the  hymen  be  in  an  abnormal  state, 
intercourse  can  possibly  occur  between  young  and  active  persons  without 
a  rupture  of  this  membrane.  Intercourse  is  not  likely  to  be  confined, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  a  mere  penetration  of  the  vnlTa.  The 
membrane  in  this  woman  is  stated  to  have  been  tensely  drawn  across  the 
canal,  and  it  was  not  tough ;  it  was  therefore  in  a  condition  to  render  it 
most  easy  for  rupture.  In  the  case  of  an  old  man,  or  of  one  of  weak  virile 
power,  vulval  intercourse  might  be  had  without  destroying  the  membrane; 
but  such  a  case  could  only  be  decided  by  the  special  circumstances  which 
accompanied  it.  The  presence  of  the  unruptured  hymen  affords  a  pre- 
sumptive but  not  an  absolute  proof  that  the  woman  is  a  virgin  ;  and  if  the 
membrane  is  of  ordinary  size  and  shape,  and  in  the  ordinary  situation,  it 
shows  clearly  that,  although  attempts  at  intercourse  may  have  been  made, 
there  can  have  been  no  va^^inal  penetration.  Admitting  the  statements  of 
the  examiners  to  be  correct,  it  is  improbable  that  this  woman  had  bad 
sexual  intercourse  sevei*al  times,  or  even  on  one  occasion. 

In  the  case  of  Bdafosse  v.  Forieseue  (Exeter  Lent  Ass.  1853),  whicb 
involved  an  action  for  defamation  of  character,  the  plaintiff,  a  married  man, 
»t.  64,  had  been  charged  with  committing  adultery  with  a  certain  woman. 
Several  witnesses  for  the  defendant  positively  swore  that  they  had  seen 
these  persons  in  carnal  intercourse.     This  was  denied  by  the  plaintiff; 
and,  as  an  answer  to  the  case,  medical  evidence  was  tendered  to  the  effect 
that  the  woman  with  whom  the  adulterous  intercourse  was  alleged  to  hate 
taken  place  had  been  examined,  and  the  hymen  was  found  intact   In 
cross-examination,  however,  this  was  admitted  not  to  be  a  conclusive  critericm 
of  virginity,  and  a  verdict  was  returned  for  the  defendant.   -The  form  and 
situation  of  the  hymen  in  this  case  were  not  described ;  but  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  these  were  not  such  as  to  constitute  a  physical  bar  to  inte^ 
course,  or  this  would  have  been  stated  by  the  medical  witness.     Hence  the 
existence  of  the  membrane  was  not  considered  to  disprove  the  all^fadons 
of  eye-witnesses.     In  Scotland  this  kind  of  medical  evidence  is  not  ad- 
missible.    A  wife  sued  the  husband  for  divorce,  on  the  ground,  ifiUr  oKo, 
that  he  had  committed  adulteiy  with  C.     In  defence  the  defendant  denied 
the  adultery,  and  adduced  C.  as  a  witness,  who  swore  that  such  con- 
nection had  never  taken  place.     She  also  swore  that  she  had  submitted 
to  an  irupectto  corporis  by   Simpson.     The  defendant  then  proposed  to 
examine  Simpson,  that  he  might  speak  to  the  result  of  his  examination. 
He  argued  that  this  was  the  best  evidence  that  he  could  adduce  in  snpport 
of  his  innocence,  as  if  the  girl  was  still  a  virgin  the  adultery  alleged  conld 
not  have  been  committed.     The  Court  refused  to  admit  the  evidence,  on 
the  ground  that  the  evidence  proposed  was  merely  that  of  an  opinion  from 
the  professor ;  that  other  medical  men  might  differ  from  him  in  opinion, 
even  from  the  same  observations ;  and  that,  as  the  Court  could  not  compel 
C.  to  submit  to  another  examination,  the  proposed  evidence  must  be  con- 
sidered ex  parte  and  inadmissible.     (Sessions  Cases,  Edin.  Feb.  11, 1860.) 
In  Hunt  v.  Hunt  a  verdict  was  obtained  at  common-law  against  the  alleged 
paramour  in  a  case  of  adultery,  and  the  damages  were  assessed  at  502.   I^ 
was  subsequently  proved  that  the  lady  was  virgo  intacia.     So  long  as  ^cie 
are  facts  which  show  that  women  have  actually  conceived  with  the  hymen 
still  in  its  noi*mal  state,  it  is  inconsistent  to  apply  the  term  *  viigo  intacta' 
to  women  merely  because  this  membrane  is  found  entire.     A  woman  may 
assuredly  have  an  unruptured  hymen,  and  yet  not  be  a  virgo  intacta.    This 
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can  only  be  decided  hy  the  special  circnmstanceB  proved  in  each  case.  Such 
tirgines  intcuitce  bave  freqaently  required  the  assistance  of  accoucheurs,  and 
in  due  time  have  been  delivered  of  children.  ('Amer.  Jour  Med.  Sc' 
Ap.  1878,  p.  560.)  A  similar  question  arose  in  Beg.  v.  Hwrmer  (C.  C.  C. 
June,  1872).  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  perjury.  He  was  a  waiter  at 
a  tavern,  and  being  called  as  a  witness  in  a  divorce  suit,  swore  that  he  had 
seen  one  of  the  parties  in  adulterous  intercourse  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
The  lady  with  whom  the  adultery  was  alleged  to  have  been  conmiitted, 
denied  ihis  on  oath,  and  Lee  and  another  medical  expert  gave  evidence 
that  they  had  examined  this  lady,  and  found  her  to  he  a  virgo  intacta. 
The  Becorder,  in  summing  up,  told  the  jury  that  this  evidence  was  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  it  was  for  them  to  consider  whether  it  was  sufficient 
to  satisfy  them  of  tbe  guilt  of  the  prisoner.     He  was  found  guilty. 


CHAPTER  87. 

RAPE  ON  ADULTS— ON  MABRIED  WOMEN — CIBCUMSTANCES  UNDER  WHICH  IT  MAY 
BB  PEBPETBATED  ON  ADULT  WOMEN — LOSS  OP  PHYSICAL  EVIDENCE — PBEG- 
NANCY  FOLLOWING  RAPE — ^MICROSCOPICAL  EVIDENCE — EVIDENCE  OP  VIOLATION 
IN  THE   DEAD  BODY. 

RAPE  ON  ADULTS. 

The  remarks  already  made  apply  generally  to  married  women,  with  this 
difEerenoe, — ^that  when  a  woman  has  already  been  in  habits  of  sexual  inter- 
course, there  is  commonly  much  less  injury  done  to  the  genital  organs. 
The  hymen  will,  in  these  cases,  be  found  destroyed  and  the  vulva  dilated. 
Still,  as  the  intercourse  is  presumed  to  be  against  the  consent  of  the 
woman,  it  is  most  likely  that  when  there  has  been  a  proper  resistance,  some 
injury  will  be  apparent  on  the  pudendum ;  and  there  will  be  also,  probably, 
extensive  marks  of  violence  on  the  body  and  limhs.  These  cases  are  gene* 
rally  determined  without  medical  evidence  by  the  deposition  of  the  woman, 
corroborated,  as  it  should  always  be,  by  circumstances.  This  statement 
regai'ding  the  presence  of  marks  of  violence  on  the  pudendum  of  a  married 
woman,  on  whom  a  rape  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  requires  some 
qualification.  In  two  cases  of  rape  on  married  women,  in  which  the  crime 
was  completed  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  women,  there  were  no 
marks  of  violence  on  the  genital  organs  in  either  case.  In  one  (Beg.  v. 
Owen  and  others,  Oxford  Cir.  1839),  it  appears  that  while  an  accomplice 
held  the  head  of  the  woman  with  her  face  downwards  between  his  thighs, 
the  prisoner  had  forcible  intercourse  with  her  from  behind, — her  thighs 
having  been  first  widely  separated.  In  the  second  case  an  accomplice  held 
the  woman  down  on  a  bed  by  her  neck,  while  the  prisoner  separated  her 
thighs,  and  thus  had  intercourse  with  her.  She  was  examined  nine  hours 
afterwards  by  an  experienced  surgeon,  and  he  found  no  mark  or  ti^ace  of 
violence  on  or  anywhere  near  her  pudendum.  There  were  bruises  on  her 
anns,  neck,  and  legs,  where  she  had  been  forcibly  held  down.  In  each 
of  these  cases,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  woman  had  not  to  struggle  with 
a  single  assailant ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  married  woman  is 
rendered  powerless  by  many  pei-sons  being  combined  against  her,  or  if  she 
is  rendered  insensible  by  intoxicating  drinks  or  naitjotic  vapours,  a  rape 
may  be  perpetrated,  without  any  injury  whatever  to  the  genital  organs. 
A  separation  of  the  thighs  in  a  married  woman  will  cause  such  a  dilatation 
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of  the  parts,  as  to  render  it  easy  for  the  male  organ  to  penetrate  the  vagina 
without  leaving  any  traces  of  violence  on  the  labia  or  the  female  organs 
generally. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vagina  may  be  the  seat  of  violence,  and  no  marks 
to  indicate  a  struggle  or  the  application  of  force  be  found  on  the  body. 
A  woman  was  knocked  down,  her  clothes  were  pulled  over  her  face,  and 
a  rape  was  perpetrated  by  the  assailant.  In  the  position  in  which  she 
was  held,  with  her  arms  and  hands  covered  over,  she  was  half-suffocated, 
and  unable  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance.  She  was  examined  on  the 
-evening  of  the  day  of  the  assault.  No  marks  of  violence  were  f onnd  on 
her  body,  but  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  at  its  commencement 
was  contused,  and  in  some  portions  lacerated ;  and  blood  was  oozing  from 
these  parts.  It  was  considered  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  state- 
ment of  the  woman  was  consistent  with  the  fact  that  there  were  no  marks 
of  violence  on  her  body.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  injniy 
to  the  vagina  had  been  caused  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  criminal  assanlt. 

When  a  charge  of  I'ape  is  made  by  a  prostitute,  it  is  justly  received  with 
suspicion,  and  the  case  is  narrowly  scrutinized.     Something  more  than 
medical  evidence  would  be   required  to  establish  a  charge  under  these 
•circumstances.     The  question  turns  here,  as  in  all  cases  of  rape  upon  adult 
women,  on  the  fact  of  consent  having  been  previously  given  or  not.    This 
is  the  point  at  which  the  greater  number  of  these  cases  of  alleged  rape 
break  down ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  observed,  that  this  question  has  no 
relation  to  the  duties  of  a  medical  witness:    all  that  he   can   do  is  to 
establish,  occasionally,  whether  or  not  sexual  intercourse  has  been  had  with 
or  >vithout  some  violence.      It  is  obvious  that  there  may  be  marks  of 
violence  about  the  pudendum  or  on  the  person,  and  yet  the  conduct  of  the 
woman  may  have  been  such  as  to  imply  consent  on  her  part :  we  must  not 
suppose  that  medical  proof  of  intercourse  is  tantamount  to  l^al  proof 
•of  rape. 

Possibility  of  perpetrating  rape  on  adult  women. — Some  medical  jurists 
have  argued  that  a  rape  cannot  be  perpetrated  on  an  adult  woman  of  good 
health  and  vigour ;  and  they  have  treated  all  accusations  made  under  these 
•circumstances  as  false.  Whether,  on  any  criminal  charge,  a  rape  has  bcoi 
committed  or  not,  is  of  course  a  question  of  fact  for  a  jury  and  not  for 
a  medical  witness.  The  fact  of  the  crime  having  been  actually  perpetrated, 
can  be  determined  only  from  the  evidence  of  the  prosecutrix  and  of  other 
witnesses ;  still  a  medical  man  may  be  able  to  point  out  to  the  Court 
circumstances  which  might  otherwise  escape  notice.  Setting  aside  the 
cases  of  infants,  idiots,  lunatics,  and  weak  and  delicate  or  aged  women,  it 
does  not  appear  probable  that  intercourse  could  be  accomplished  against 
the  consent  of  a  healthy  adult,  except  under  the  following  conditions:— 

I.  When  narcotics  or  intoxicating  liquids  have  been  administered  to 
her,  either  by  the  prisoner  or  through  his  collusion.  It  matters  not,  in  a 
»case  of  this  kind,  whether  the  narcotics  have  been  given  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  the  female,  or  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  haring 
intercourse  with  her  while  she  was  intoxicated, — the  prisoner  is  equallj 
guilty.  (See  Reg.  v.  Camplin,  'Law  Times,'  June  28,  1845;  also  *Mei 
^az.'  vol.  36,  p.  443.)  The  nature  of  the  substance  whereby  insensilality 
is  produced  is  of  course  unimportant.  Thus  the  vapours  of  ether  and 
chloroform  have  been  criminaUy  used  in  attempts  at  rape.  In  a  case  which 
•occurred  in  France,  a  dentist  was  convicted  of  a  rape  upon  a  woman,  to 
whom  he  had  administered  the  vapour  of  ether.  The  prosecutrix  was  not 
perfectly  unconscious,  but  she  was  rendered  wholly  unable  to  offer  any 
i-esistance.  (*Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  40,-  p.  865.)  A  dentist  was  convicted 
of  rape  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  in  the  United  States, 
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but  it  was  thonght  that  the  woman  had  made  the  charge  under  some 
delnsion.  In  Beg.  v.  Stiarey  (Winchester  Lent  Ass.  1859),  there  was  a 
clear  attempt  at  fraud.  The  prosecutrix  asserted  that  she  was  instantly 
rendered  insensible  by  the  prisoner  forcibly  applying  a  handkerchief  to  her 
face,  and  she  accused  him  of  ha\nng  committed  a  rape  upon  her.  The 
chai^  was  disproved  by  a  distinct  alibi,  as  well  as  by  the  improbability  of 
all  the  circumstances.  Casper  met  with  a  solitary  case  in  which  a  girl, 
at.  16,  accused  a  man  of  having  had  intercourse  with  her  while  she  was 
sleeping  in  her  bed,  of  which  she  was  not  conscious  until  he  was  in  the  act 
of  withdrawing  from  her.  On  her  own  statement  she  was  vtrgo  intacta  up 
to  the  date  of  this  occurrence.  Upon  the  facts  of  the  case,  Casper  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  if  her  statement  was  true,  the  man  could  not  have  had 
intercourse  with  her  without  causing  pain  and  rousing  her  to  a  conscious- 
neB8  of  her  position.  The  hymen  was  not  destroyed,  but  presented  lacera- 
tions in  two  places.  This  and  other  facts  showed  that  there  had  been 
intercourse,  but  did  not  prove  that  this  had  taken  place  without  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  woman.  ('  Klin.  Novellen,'  1863,  p.  31.)  In  White  v. 
Howarth  (Liverpool  Wint.  Ass.  1861),  it  was  alleged  that  the  defendant's 
daughter  having  gone  to  consult  the  plaintiff,  who  was  a  dentist,  he  took 
an  opportunity  of  rendering  her  suddenly  insensible  by  chloroform,  and 
then  had  intercourse  with  her.  In  cross-examinatiou,  however,  it  transpired 
that  the  girl  was  not  rendered  insensible  at  all,  but  was  conscious  of  all 
that  was  going  on,  and  she  might  have  given  an  alarm  but  did  not.  Most 
of  these  stories  when  properly  examined  will  be  found  inconsistent  and 
untrue.  It  is  not  the  property  of  chloroform  or  of  any  narcotic  substance, 
in  a  non-&tal  dose,  to  render  a  person  instantaneously  insensible  and 
powerless.  In  Bromwich  v.  Waters  (Chester  Lent  Ass.  1863,  p.  253,  ante)^ 
it  was  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  that  the  defendant  had  given  to 
a  woman  some  liquid,  which  she  had  only  tasted,  and  then  suddenly  became 
unconscious.  It  was  suggested  that  whale  in  this  state  the  defendant  had 
had  intercourse  with  her,  which  he  denied ;  the  woman  herself  alleged  that 
she  was  not  conscious  of  her  pregnancy  until  some  months  after  this  visit. 
But  such  symptoms  could  not  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  any  of  the  known 
narcotic  substonces.  If  given  in  a  non-fatal  dose  their  effects  are  slowly 
and  gradually  produced ;  if  they  come  on  in  a  few  minutes,  the  dose  must 
have  been  large,  and  then  it  is  probable  the  person  would  die.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  many  of  the  charges  made  against  medical  men  and  dentists 
by  women  who  allege  that  they  have  been  violated  whilst  under  the 
influence  of  ansesthetics  are  false  charges.  Anaesthetics  stimulate  the  sexual 
functions,  and  the  anogenital  region  is  the  last  to  give  up  its  sensitiveness. 
(•  Bull,  of  the  Medico-Legal  Soc.  of  New  York,'  1881,  May  and  Dec.)  These 
charges  are  sometimes  made  in  all  good  faith  by  modest  females.  A 
woman  under  the  partial  influence  of  an  anaesthetic  may  mistake  the  forcible 
attempts  to  restrain  her  movements,  whilst  she  is  passing  through  the  prc- 
liminary  stage  of  excitement  induced  by  the  anaesthetic,  for  an  attempt 
upon  her  person.  In  one  instance,  a  lady  engaged  to  be  married  was 
accompanied  to  a  dentist  by  her  affianced  husband.  Chloroform  was  given, 
and  a  tooth  extracted  in  the  presence  of  this  gentleman.  She  could  hardly 
be  convinced  that  the  dentist  had  not  made  an  attempt  upon  her  chastity. 
When  the  state  of  unconsciousness  arises  from  natural  infirmity,  as  in 
idiocy  or  insanity,  carnal  intercourse  with  a  woman  is  rcgarded  as  a  rape. 
(Beg.  V.  Byan^C  C.  C.  Sept.  1846.)  The  woman  was  in  this  case  an  idiot, 
and  it  was  proved  that  her  habits  werc  not  loose  or  indecent.  Piatt,  B., 
held  that  if  she  was  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  at  the  time  the.  connection 
took  place,  whether  it  was  produced  by  any  act  of  the  prisoner  or  by  any 
act  of  her  own  (?),  any  one  having  intercoui'se  with  her  would  be  guilty  of 
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rape.  The  prisoner  was  convicted.  In  a  more  recent  case,  Beg.  v.  Fletcher 
(Crown  Cases  Resei'ved,  May,  1866),  in  which  the  prisoner  had  been  con- 
victed of  rape  on  an  idiot,  the  Chief  Baron  delivered  the  jadgment  of  the 
CouH  to  the  following  effect : — This  was  an  indictment  for  a  rape  npon 
the  prosecntrix,  who  was  an  idiot.  The  prisoner  had  admitted  the  inter- 
course, bnt  added  that  it  was  with  consent.  The  point  had  been  reserved 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  this  was  such  an  offence  that  the 
prisoner  conld  be  convicted  of  it.  No  donbt  there  was  the  clearest  evidence 
that  an  offence  had  been  committed,  but,  it  was  said,  with  the  consent  of 
the  pi*osecutrix.  The  Crown  had  given  no  evidence  that  the  act  was  done 
against  her  will,  which  was  the  allegation  in  the  indictment.  The  Court 
considered  that  as  no  such  evidence  was  given,  the  prisoner  ought  not  to 
have  been  convicted.  Conviction  quashed.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
an  idiot  may,  under  cei-tain  circumstances,  give  consent  which  will  exonerate 
the  accused. 

In  Beg,  v.  Baker  (C.  C.  C.  Sept.  1872),  the  prosecutrix,  set.  17,  all^ 
that  she  did  not  consent  to  the  act,  and  evidence  was  given  to  show  that 
she  had  been  suffering  from  hysteria  and  was  in  a  fit  at  the  time  that  the 
act  was  perpetrated.  The  prisoner  was  convicted.  Cases  in  which  hystena 
is  pleaded  as  the  cause  of  unconsciousness  should  be  regarded  with  great 
suspicion.  It  is  easy  for  a  girl  who  has  given  her  consent  and  repented,  to 
make  a  plea  of  this  kind.  A  medical  man  is  bound  to  see  in  these  casn 
whether  there  is  any  evidence  of  force  or  marks  of  violence  on  the  person 
or  genitals. 

In  Beg.  v.  White  (Northampton  Wint.  Ass.  1856),  the  judge  stated 
that  some  doubts  were  entertained  whether  the  crime  of  rape  could  be 
committed  (in  law)  on  the  person  of  a  woman  who  had  rendered  henelf 
perfectly  insensible  by  drink,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  make  any  resistance:  he 
thought  it  could  not  be  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  the  man.  The  question 
was  not  resei'ved,  as  the  prisoner  was  acquitted  of  rape,  and  found  gniltj 
of  an  indecent  assault. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  a  man  can  have  intercourse  with  a  womsn  | 
without  her  knowledge  while  in  a  state  of  wtconseum^ness  from  iiaiurd 
sleep.  A  man  was  charged  with  rape,  and  the  prosecutrix  swore  that 
he  had  effected  his  purpose  during  her  sleep.  The  bare  possibilitj  of 
the  offence  being  perpetrated  under  these  circumstances  cannot  be  demed; 
but  this  admission  could  only  apply  to  a  case  in  which  the  woman 
had  been  accustomed  to  sexual  intercourse,  and  in  which  the  sleep  was 
unnatural  or  lethargic.  In  this  instance  the  woman  was  a  proatitate, 
and  the  charge  improbable.  A  respectable  married  woman  who  had 
had  children  threw  herself  on  her  bed  with  her  clothes  on,  late  one 
evening,  and  fell  fast  asleep.  She  was  first  awakened  by  finding  a  man 
upon  her  body,  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  from  her.  This  man,  a  servant 
in  the  house,  was  given  into  custody  on  a  charge  of  rape.  In  the  fint 
instance  he  did  not  deny  the  act,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  prosecutrix  was  aware  of  the  prisoner's  conduct  until  the 
crime  was  completed,  and  she  was  awakened  in  the  manner  described,— 
apparently  by  the  weight  of  the  prisoner's  body.  The  prisoner  was  coo* 
victed.  (*  Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  Dec.  1862,  p.  370.)  A  case  which  may 
serve  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  this  question  occurred  to  Casper. 
('  Gerichtl.  Med.'  vol.  2,  p.  574)  A  married  woman  alleged  that  a  WMH 
had  had  intercourse  with  her  while  in  bed,  and  when  she  was  asleep.  ^ 
her  deposition,  however,  she  admitted  she  was  conscious  that  some  one  waa 
lying  upon  her,  and  that  she  asked  who  it  was,  showing,  as  Casper 
remarks,  that  she  had  a  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on,  and  a  dml 
whether  the  person  was  her  husband. 
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In  reference  to  the  qnestion  whether  it  is  possible  to  commit  rape 
upon  a  woman  while  asleep,  a  majority  of  the  Scotch  judges  decided,  in 
the  case  of  Sweenie  ('Irvme's  Jnstic.  Rep.'  vol.  8,  p.  109),  that  the 
feloniously  having  connection  with  a  woman  while  asleep  was  not  indictable 
nnder  the  name  of  rape,  inasmnch  as,  apart  from  the  force  implied  in  the 
act  of  connection,  there  was  no  force  nsed  to  overcome  the  will  of  the 
woman.  Bat  they  held,  however  improbable  it  might  be,  it  was  quite 
possible  that  a  man  might  have  connection  with  a  woman  while  asleep. 
('  Bdin.  Month.  Jour.'  Dec.  1862,  p.  570.) 

The  condition  of  the  so-called  magnetic  or  unnatural  sleep  has  given 
rise  to  a  question  connected  with  the  alleged  perpetration  of  rape.  A  girl, 
mL  18,  consulted  a  therapeutic  magnetizer  as  to  her  health.  She  visited 
him  diaily  for  some  days.  Four  and  a  half  months  afterwards  she  dis- 
covered that  she  was  pregnant,  and  made  a  complaint  to  the  authorities 
against  the  magnetizer.  They  directed  a  physician  and  surgeon  to  deter- 
mine the  date  of  her  pregnancy,  and  whether  complainant  might  have 
then  been  violated  and  rendered  pregnant  contrary  to  her  will,  i.e.  if  her 
volition  could  have  been  completely  or  partially  annihilated  by  magnetism. 
The  medical  inspectors  were  satisfied  that  the  pregnancy  did  not  extend 
farther  back  than  four  and  a  half  months  ;  and  founding  their  opinion  on 
Hnsson's  report,  made  to  the  Academy  in  1831,  concluded  that,  as  a  person 
in  magnetic  sleep  is  insensible  to  every  kind  of  torture,  sexual  intercourse 
might  then  take  place  with  a  young  woman  without  the  participation  of  her 
will,  and  without  her  being  conscious  of  the  act,  and  consequently  without 
her  being  able  to  resist  the  act  consummated  on  her.  This  opinion  was 
confirmed  by  that  of  Devergie.  (\Gaz.  M^d.  de  Paris ' ;  and  *  Edin.  Month. 
Jour.'  Dec.  1860,  p.  566.)  There  is  another  view  of  this  case  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  French  medical  experts,  namely :  *'  Nwh 
omnes  domUtmt  quae  clausos  habent  oculos,* 

Ladame  recognizes  the  possibility  of  the  violation  of  a  female  whilst 
in  the  state  known  as  nervous  hypnotism,  or  animal  magnetism;  and 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  a  case  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  not  only 
was  a  female  violated  against  her  will,  whilst  in  that  state,  but  that  concep- 
tion took  place.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1882,  7,  p.  518.)  The  case  is  not,  however, 
one  that  is  free  from  grave  doubts  as  to  its  being  a  veritable  case  of  rape. 

The  state  of  the  mind  during  the  act  of  waking  from  natural  sleep,  i,e, 
when  a  person  is  in  a  half-conscious  state,  may  also  give  rise  to  a  question 
connected  with  rape.  In  Reg.  v.  Clarke  (York  Aut.  Ass.  1854),  the  prisoner 
was  charged  with  having  committed  a  rape  on  the  prosecutrix.  The  woman 
had  been  married  to  her  husband  six  years,  and  had  had  three  children. 
I^isoner  took  advantage  of  his  absence  from  home  to  get  into  the  bed  of 
the  prosecutrix,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning :  she  mistook  him  for 
her  husband,  and  under  this  mistake  allowed  him  to  have  intercourse  with 
her.  It  was  only  some  time  afterwards  that  she  found  it  was  the  prisoner, 
and  not  her  husband,  who  was  in  bed  with  her.  The  jury  convicted  him 
on  this  evidence.  The  case  was  reserved  by  Crowder,  J.,  for  the  opinion  of 
the  judges  whether  the  offence  amounted  to  rape,  as  it  was  not  included  in 
the  ordinary  definition,  i,e,  of  carnal  knowledge  by  force  and  against  the 
will  of  the  woman.  In  Beg,  v.  Backstraw  (C.  C.  C.  1863),  and  Beg,  v. 
Jackion,  in  both  of  which  intercourse  had  been  had  with  women  under 
similar  circumstances,  it  was  held  that  the  offence  did  not  in  law  amount 
to  the  crime  of  rape.  In  the  former  case,  the  prisoner  was  tried  and  found 
guilty  of  an  unlawful  assault  on  the  prosecutrix.  Keating,  J.,  then  stated, 
that  where  a  man  personated  the  husband,  the  act  of  intercourse  did  not 
amount  to  rape,  because  it  was  done  with  the  assent  of  the  woman.  The 
prisoner,  in  his  defence,  stated  that  the  intercourse  had  taken  place  by  the 
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woman *s  consent,  and  that  she  had  invited  him ;  but  this  she  denied,  and 
the  circamstantial  evidence  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  tended  to  negative 
the  prisoner's  statement :  he  was  convicted  of  an  assault.  It  is  a  curious 
psychological  question,  however,  whether  a  woman  can  have  connection, 
under  these  ciixsumstances,  without  at  least  entertaining  a  suspicion  that 
the  man  is  not  her  husband.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  when  inter* 
course  has  thns  been  had  in  a  waking  state,  whether  the  act  coold  take 
place  without  the  tacit  assent  of  the  woman. 

2.  A  rape  may  be  committed  on  an  adult  woman  if  she  falls  into  a  state 
of  syncope,  or  is  rendered  powerless  by  terror  and  exhaustion.    Aji  eminent 
judicial  authority  has  suggested  that,  in  his  opinion,  too  great  distrust  is 
commonly  shown  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  resistance  offered  by  women 
of  undoubted  character.     Inability  to  resist  from  terror,  or  from  an  over- 
powering feeling  of  helplessness,  as  well  as  horror  at  her  situation,  may 
lead  a  woman  to  saccamb  to  the  force  of  a  raN^her,  without  offering  that 
deg^ree  of  resistance  which  is  generally  expected  from  a  woman  so  situated. 
As  a  result  of  long  experience,  he  thinks  that  injustice  is  often  done  to 
respectable  women  by  the  doctrine  that  resistance  was  not  continued  lon^ 
enough. 

3.  When  several  are  combined  against  the  female,  in  which  case  we  may 
expect  to  find  some  marks  of  violence  on  her  person,  if  not  on  the 
genital  organs. 

4.  A  woman  may  yield  to  a  ravisher,  under  threats  of  death  or  duress: 
in  this  case  her  consent  does  not  excuse  the  crime,  but  this  is  rather  a  l^ 
than  a  medical  question.  An  aged  woman  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  resist 
a  strong  man.  Che  vers  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  man  was  convicted  of 
rape  and  an  aggravated  assault  on  a  woman  of  seventy  years  of  age. 

Loss  ofjphysical  evidence.— The  indications  of  rape,  however  well-maiked 
they  may  be  in  the  first  instance,  either  soon  disappear  or  become  obscore, 
especially  in  those  women  who  have  been  already  habituated  to  sexual  inter- 
course. After  two,  three,  or  four  days,  unless  there  has  been  an  unusual 
degree  of  violence,  no  traces  of  the  crime  may  be  found  about  the  g^tal 
organs.  In  the  case  of  an  adult  married  woman  examined  by  Mayne,  the 
appearances  of  injury  which  he  discovered  in  and  about  the  vagina  had  bef^ 
to  heal  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours;  but  in  a  case  examined  by  Casper, on 
the  ninth  day  the  lining-membrane  of  the  vagina  was  still  reddened,  and  the 
parts  were  painful.  In  this  case  the  hymen  was  completely  torn  through. 
('  Gerichtl.  Med.'  vol.  2,  p.  157.)  In  married  women,  or  in  those  aocns- 
tomed  to  sexual  intercourse,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  a  dilated  state 
of  the  vagina.  In  unmairied  women,  and  in  children  when  there  has  been 
much  violence,  the  signs  of  rape  may  persist  and  be  apparent  for  a  week 
or  longer.  Supposing  that  they  are  not  found  at  the  period  of  examination, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  whether  there  has  been  time  for  them  to 
disappear  since  the  alleged  perpetration  of  the  offence ;  but  in  such  cases  it 
is  rarely  in  a  medical  witness's  power  to  express  an  afi&rmative  opinion  of 
the  perpetration  of  the  crime.  Casper  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  man. 
8Bt.  37,  committed  a  rape  on  a  girl  only  eight  years  of  age :  he  was  seen  in 
the  act,  and  defended  himself  on  the  plea  of  drunkenness.  The  girl  wis 
examined  by  a  medical  man  on  the  day  following ;  the  labia  were  reddoiei 
and  there  was  injection  of  the  membrane  at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina 
which  was  very  sensitive.  As  an  illustration  of  the  rapidity  with  idiich 
the  marks  of  rape  disappear  in  young  children,  when  not  attended  with 
great  physical  injury,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  girl  was  carefully  examined 
by  Casper  eleven  days  after  the  assault.  The  sexual  organs  were  then  in 
their  natural  state,  and  there  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  local  injury. 

Medical  practitioners  are  not  always  sufficiently  careful  in  the  infei> 
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enoeB  whicli  they  dra,w  from  an  examination  of  children  at  distant  periods 
after  an  allied  rape.     They  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  a  plausible 
stoiy,  apparently  consistent,  and  thus  see  proofs  of  rape  on  examining  the 
Bexoal  organs  of  a  girl  many  weeks  after  the  alleged  perpetration  of  the 
crime ;  whereas,  had  the  girl  been  brought  before  them  as  a  casual  patient, 
and  they  had  heard  nothing  of  violent  intercourse,  they  would  have  probably 
ridicaled  the  idea  of  setting  up  a  charge  of  rape  on  so  slender  a  foundation. 
The  delay  in  having  the  examination  made,  unless  satisfactorily  explained, 
is  always  a  suspicions  circumstance.     On  one  occasion,  a  man  was  tried  on 
a  charge  of  rape  on  a  girl  a  little  above  seven  years  of  age.    About  six 
weej»  had  elapsed  before  the  girl  was  seen  and  examined  by  the  medical 
man,  who  was  the  only  witness  for  the  prosecution ;  and  after  this  long 
date  he  was  prepared  to  swear,  at  the  trial,  that  a  rape  had  been  perpetrated 
on  the  child.     Fortunately  for  him,  the  prosecutrix  was  first  called  as  a 
witness.    The  child,  under  cross-examination,  swore  that  all  that  she  had 
pvevioasly  stated  before  the  magistrates  regarding  the  prisoner  was  untrue ; 
and  her  evidence  so  clearly  established  the  innocence  of  the  man,  that  the 
case  broke  down,  and  he  was  at  once  acquitted.     But  for  the  medical 
evidence  against  him,  this  man  could  not  have  been  committed  for  trial  on 
the  charge ;  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  consider  the  medical  facts  and 
opinions  on  which  he  was  committed.     The  medical  man  came  to  the  con- 
closion  that  the  girl  had  been  violated  six  weeks  before  he  saw  her.    There 
had,  in  his  opinion,  been  penetration ;  the  vagina  was  unnaturally  dilated ; 
tiieie  was  a  discharge  from  it,  and  an  abrasion  on  the  left  side ;  the  mucous 
membrane  was  generally  inflamed.    '  Such  appearances  might  have  existed 
as  the  Tesnlt  of  violence  perpetrated  on  them  three  months  previously.    He 
had  frequently  examined  the  girl  since,  and  his  conclusions  from  the  first 
examination  had  been  confirmed.     He  thought  the  appearances  could  not 
be  the  result  of  any  accident  or  disease ;  it  was  not  impossible  but  im- 
probable that  they  might  be  so.'     From  what  has  been  already  stated  on 
the  medical  proofs  of  rape,  it  will  be  obvious — 1.  That  in  this  case  there 
was  no  evidence  of  penetottion  by  the  male  organ,  and  that  the  appearances 
after  six  weeks  had  elapsed,  did  not  in  any  way  justify  such  an  opinion 
from  an  examination  then  made.    2.  That  the  discharge,  the  abrasion,  and 
the  inflammation  of  the  vagina  were  all  explicable  on  other  grounds,  and 
did  not  prove  that  a  rape  had  been  committed  on  the  girl  at  the  date 
avigned.     It  is  highly  probable  that  this  child  was  suffering  under  that 
load  of  inflammation  and  purulent  discharge  from  the  genital  organs 
which  has  been  elsewhere  described  as  a  fertile  source  of  medical  errors 
(pp.  433,  439,  ante) ;  but  whether  this  be  admitted  or  not,  there  was  not 
the  slightest  proof,  from  the  facts,  that  this  girl  had  ever  been  violated, 
even  supposing  that  her  own  evidence  had  not  shown  that  the  medical 
man  had  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion  f  I'om  the  data  before  him.     Dilatation 
of  tibe  vagina,  if  really  present,  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  only  one 
attempted  intercovrse  with  a  child  of  such  tender  years,  six  weeks  before 
the  date  of  examination. 

When  there  has  been  great  laceration  of  the  sexual  organs,  then  certain 
appearances  in  the  form  of  cicatrices  may  remain ;  but  in  all  cases  great 
cantion  should  be  observed  in  giving  an  opinion  of  rape  having  been  per- 
petrated, from  an  examination  made  even  two  or  three  weeks  after  the 
alleged  commission  of  the  offence.  Marks  of  violence  on  the  person  can  never 
establish  a  rape;  they  mei*ely  indicate  that  the  crime  may  have  been 
attempted. 

Pregnancy  following  rape, — It  was  formerly  a  debated  question,  whether, 
in  a  case  of  rape,  pregnancy  could  possibly  follow ;  and  this  was  even  pro- 
posed as  a  rude  test  of  the  tinith  of  a  charge  made  by  a  woman.     This 
VOL.  II.  ^  Qt 
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qnestion  scarcely  requires  disctission.  Sach  a  defence  would  not  be 
admitted  as  an  answer  to  a  charge  of  rape,  or  to  show  under  any  circnm- 
stances  that  interconrse  had  been  voluntary  on  the  part  of  a  woman.  Con- 
ception, it  is  well  known,  does  not  depend  on  the  consciousness  or  volition 
of  a  f enaale.  If  the  state  of  the  uterine  organs  be  in  a  condition  favourable 
to  impregnation,  this  may  take  place  as  readily  as  if  the  intercourse  was 
yolnntary :  even  penetration  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  impregnation. 
Q  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  48.)  A  woman  became  pregnant  after  a  rape 
committed  on  her  by  a  man  who  subsequently  married  her ;  the  date  of 
intercourse  was  accurately  fixed,  and- a  child  was  bom  after  263  days* 
gestation. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  in  these  cases  of  pregnancy  following  rape, 
in  spite  of  resistance  at  first,  a  woman  may  in  the  end  have  voluntarily 
joined  in  the  act.     There  is  no  ground  for  adopting   this  theory:  the 
general  opinion  is,  that  conception  may  occur,  and  is  neither  accelerated 
nor  prevented  by  the  volition  of  the  sexes.     Many  women  in  married  life 
who  anxiously  wish  for  children  have  none,  and  vice  versa  ;  and  physicil 
impediments  do  not  suffice  in  all  cases  to  explain  these  facts.     Women  an 
reported  to  have  conceived  during  the  states  of  asphyxia,  intoxication, 
and  narcotism.     Ryan  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  young  woman  became 
unconscioasly  pregnant  from  intercourse  had  with  her  by  a  man  while  she 
was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  in  which  it  was  clearly  impossible  thai 
her  volition  could  have  taken  any  share.     ('  Med.  Jurispr.'  p.  245.)    Li 
inarried  life  there  is  no  doubt  that  women  frequently  become  pregnant 
against  their  will,  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases  without  any  conscionsnesB 
of  th^ir  condition  until  pregnancy  is  far  advanced.     Those  who  affirm  that 
without  the  active  will  of  the  woman  there  can  be  no  conception,  mnst 
deny  the  existence  of  cases  of  impregnation  in  a  state  of  unconscionsnefls 
(p.  156,  ante)  ;  but  the  facts  are  too  strong  and  too  numerous  to  be  met 
with   a  simple  denial.     A  medical   jurist,   therefore,   who  relied  npon 
pregnancy  following  alleged  rape,  as  a  proof  of  consent  on  the  part  of  the 
woman,  and  would  infer  from  this  result  that  the  intercourse  most  hare 
been  voluntary  on  her  part,  would  inflict  great  injustice  by  such  an  opinion. 
The  extrusion  of  an  ovum  does  not  depend  on  the  will  of  a  woman,  bnt  is 
a  periodical  condition ;  the  action  of  the  spermatozoa  on  this  ovum  is  as 
much  removed  from  the  will  of  the  woman  as  it  is  from  that  of  the  man. 

This  subject  would  have  hardly  required  so  much  notice,  but  for  the 
fact  that  in  some  trials  it  has  been  put  forward  with  a  view  to  discredit  the 
evidence  of  a  woman,  where  pregnancy  has  followed  intercourse  in  a  state 
of  alleged  unconsciousness.  Any  statement  of  this  kind  always  requires  a 
close  examination,  because,  generally,  there  is  a  strong  motive  for  &l8e- 
hood  on  the  part  of  a  woman.  In  the  case  of  Bromwich  v.  Waien  (aJl/^ 
p.  253),  the  woman  had  had  a  child,  but  stated  that  she  had  not  been  con- 
scious of  any  intercourse.  The  fact  that  she  had  borne  a  child  did  not 
prove  that  lier  statement  was  false,  although  a  suggestion  to  this  effect 
was  made.  We  may  fairly  doubt  whether  the  woman  could  have  inte^ 
course  unconsciously ;  but  because  impregnation  follows  this  is  no  proof 
that  she  is  guilty  of  falsehood  or  perjury. 

MicToscopicaX  evidence. — As  part  of  the  medical  evidence  in  cases  of  ra|«, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  examine  spots  or  stains  on  the  linen  of  the  prosecntrix 
and  the  accused.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1854,  p.  210  ;  1839,  p.  134.)  Casesof  rape 
are  commonly  tried  in  this  country  without  reference  to  this  species  of 
evidence  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  this  can  be  necessary  to  the 
proof  of  the  crime  in  the  living,  when  the  present  law  of  England  demands 
only  proof  of  penetration,  and  not  of  emission.  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s. 
C3.)    Thus,  a  rape  may  be  legally  completed  without  reference  to  emission; 
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and,  medically  speaking,  it  is  qnite  possible  that  there  might  be  marks  of 
emission  withoat  any  penetration.  Admitting  that  certain  stains  of  this 
description  are  fonnd  on  the  clothes  of  an  accnsed  person, — Are  these  to  be 
taken  as  famishing  nndeniable  proof  of  the  legal  completion  of  rape  ?  It 
appears  that  without  corroborative  evidence  from  the  state  of  the  female 
organs  and  from  circumstances,  they  cannot  be  so  taken. 

The  fact  that  spermatic  stains  are  fonnd  on  the  linen  of  the  prosecutrix 
may,  however,  become  of  importance  in  charges  of  assault  with  intent,  as 
the  following  case  (Beg.  v.  Hamilton),  which  was  tried  at  Edinburgh,  Nov. 
27th,  1843,  will  show.  The  prisoner,  who  was  at  the  time  labouring  under 
gonorrhoea,  was  charged  with  a  criminal  assault  upon  a  child.  The  shift 
worn  by  the  prosecutrix,  and  other  articles  belonging  to  the  prisoner,  were 
submitted  to  Groodsir  and  Simpson  for  examination.  Some  of  the  stains  on 
the  linen  were  of  .a  yellow  colour,  and  were  believed  to  be  those  of 
gonorrhcea ;  others,  characterized  by  a  faint  colour  and  particular  odour, 
were  considered  to  be  stains  caused  by  the  spermatic  secretion.  When 
placed  in  water,  they  yielded  a  turbid  solution  of  a  peculiar  odour,  and 
in  this  spermatozoa  were  detected.  The  majority  of  them  were  mutilated^ 
tiie  long  slender  filaments  being  broken  off ;  but  perfect  specimens  were 
seen,  which  differed  from  the  living  spermatozoa  only  in  being  motionless. 
The  stains  on  the  linen  of  the*  prisoner  and  the  prosecutrix  were  similar. 
The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  an  assault  with  intent  to  ravish.  (*Cor- 
mack's  Edin.  Jour.'  April,  1844.)  In  a  case  of  rape  perpetrated  on  a 
child.  Sawyer  found  in  addition  to  blood-corpuscles  and  spermatozoa, 
some  woollen  fibres  of  a  blue  and  red  coloui*.  This  observation  aided 
in  fixing  the  identity  of  the  assailant,  since  it  was  proved  that  the  man 
wore  a  red  flannel  shiH'  over  a  bluish-grey  woollen  shirt.  (*  New  Orleans 
Med.  Gaz.*  June,  1858,  p.  281.) 

Exctminatian  of  stains, — In  nearly  all  cases  the  stained  articles  are 
presented  for  examination  in  the  dried  state.  It  is  rare  that  a  case  occurs 
in  which  a  medical  jurist  is  required  to  examine  them  while  still  liquid. 
There  are  no  chemical  tests  on  which  we  can  safely  rely  for  the  detection 
of  spermatic  stains.  The  appearance  produced  by  a  dried  stain  on  linen  or 
cotton  is  like  that  produced  by  a  diluted  solution  of  albumen.  The  fibre  of 
the  stuff  is  stiffened,  and  the  stain,  particularly  at  the  margin,  has  a 
slightly  translucent  appearance,  as  if  wetted  by  diluted  gum  or  albumen, 
but  without  any  shining  lustre.  In  the  dry  state  the  stain  presents  no 
well-marked  colour  or  odour.  Slips  of  the  stained  linen,  when  soaked  in 
a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  yield  a  muco-albuminous  liquid,  opaline 
and  slightly  alkaline.  It  was  long  since  noticed  by  Orfila  that  this  liquid, 
unlike  a  solution  of  albumen,  was  rendered  rather  strongly  yellow  by 
dilute  nitric  acid.  By  the  action  of  warm  water,  the  stained  linen,  even 
although  it  may  have  been  kept  dry  for  a  consideiuble  period,  has  been 
observed  to  evolve  the  peculiarly  faint  odour  of  the  spermatic  secretion. 

The  microscopical  detection  of  spermatozoa  in  dr}-  stains  is  attended 
with  some  difficulty  when  the  stained  stuff  has  been  much  rubbed  or  worn, 
or  is  of  very  coarse  nature.  Donn^,  in  his  early  experiments,  failed  in 
discovering  these  bodies  in  dried  stains.  (*Cour8  de  Micros.'  p.  304.) 
This  was  probably  owing  to  the  faulty  methods  of  proceeding  adopted. 
For  a  full  account  of  this  subject  the  reader  is  refen*ed  to  the  papers  of 
Koblanck,  '  Vierteljahrsschr.*  1853,  1,  p.  140;  of  Pincus,  Ibid.  1866,  2, 
p.  347;  and  of  Roussin,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  1,  pp.  143,  462. 

The  stained  linen,  or  a  part  of  it,  should  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  taking 
care  that  it  is  not  roughly  handled.  These  should  be  placed  in  a  small 
porcelain  capsule  or  watch-glass,  with  a  sufficiency  of  cold  distilled  water 
mixed  with  about  10   per  cent,  by   volume  of  glycerin    (eight   or  ten 
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dropB)  to  soalc  it  thoiougbly,  and  to  allow  the  fibre  of  tiie  etoff  to  become 
qaite  penetrated  by  the  water.     It  is  advimble  not  to  move  the  stuff  or 
Agitate  the  liqald,  bat  to  allow  it  to  be  qnietly  imbibed.     The  watch-glass 
Of  capsule  shotild  be  covered  wiUi  another  to  prevent  evapoiBition  ami  to 
keep  out  foreign  matters.     Aiter  an  hour  the  fibres  may  be  tamed  and 
allowed  to  macerate  for  another  hour.     The  stained  linen  may  then  bo 
removed,  and  the  soaked  fibres  of  the  stuff  gently  pressed  on  several  glass 
slides,  already  well  cleaned  and  prepared  for  the  purpose.    The  liquid  thus 
obtained  by  preasing  the  stained  linen  is  slightly  opaline.     It  should  now 
be  covered  with  thin  microscopic  glass,'  and  examined  by  a  microscope 
nnder  powers  varying  from  300  to  500  diamet«iB,  iu  a  strong  light.    At 
31d  diameters  the  spennatozoa  are  visible,  but  owiug  to  thetr  great  tran- 
spareocy  require  a  carefnl  adjustment  of  the  microscope  in  order  to  be 
distioctiy  seen ;  the  head  often  coming  into  focus  before  the  long  filamentous 
tail,  and  when  this  is  seen  the  head  may  be  lost.     The  spermatozoa  are  bett 
seen  in  a  good  light,  with  a  power  of  500  diameters ;  the  head  ia  ovoid  had 
flattened — sometimes  rather  pointed  ;  the  tail  is  from  nine  to  twelve  tuna 
the  length  of  the  head.     Micronietrical  measurements  of  two  gave,  for  the 
total  length  including  the  head— in  one  the  1-750  (-00133)  of  an  inch,  and 
in  the  other  the  I-lOOOth  (001)   of  an  inch;  the  head,  in  its  gnatett 
diameter,  was  in  each  about  l-9000th  (OOOll)  of  an  inch ;  the  filiform  tail 
tapers  to  a  scarcely  visible  point.     The  spermatozoa  are  usually  assodatal 
with  granular  bodies,  and  with  epithelial  scales  (see  fig.  178).     Fibret  of 
cotton,  linen,  or  wool,  and  other  substances,  may  be  also  mixed  with  Qkid; 
and  they  may  be  associated  with  pus,  mucus,  and  blood-globnies.    Thar 
form  is  so  peculiar  that,  when  once  well  seen  and  examined,  they  caiux^ 
be  mistaken  for  any  other  substance,    vegetable   or  animal,  nor,  with 
ordinary  care,  can  any  vegetable  fibres  be  mistaken  for  them.     In  the  ilh<- 
tmtion,  fig.  178,  the  forms  of  the  spermatozoa  are  delineated:  in  1  to 4 
their  variety  of  appearance  is  shown ;   6,  seminal  granules.      Fig-  i"!^ 


(Shmpey). 


represents  the  appearance  of  the  reproduced  spermatozoa  in  a  stain  wbidt 
had  been  two  years  in  a  dried  state ;  the  rounded  bodies  represent  fittj 
granules  associated  with  the  spermatozoa.  (See  '  Des  Taches  an  point  i" 
vue  medico- legale,'  par  Goase,  1865,  p.  9i.) 

In  these  investigations  medical  evidence  should  be  based  on  the  oH' 
doubted  detection  of  a  perfect  spermatozoon  with  its  head  and  Ionic 
filameutouB  tail.  Owing  to  the  tenuity  and  transparency  of  die  twl  is 
liquids,  it  cannot  be  seen  so  readily  as  the  bead.  Minute  fibres  mi^t  be 
mistaken  for  the  tails,  and  therefore  it  ia  desirable  not  to  base  aa  opinion 
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on  fragmentary  evidence  of  ibis  description.  Beale  has  publisHed  a  case 
in  which  bodies  closely  resembling  spermatozoa  were  fonnd  in  the  nrine 
of  a  womaji.     ('  Arch,  of  Med.'  No.  3,  1858,  p.  251.) 

Koblanck  expresses  the  opinion  that  when  they  are  not  discovered  by 
the  process  above  described,  it  may  be  considered  that  the  stains  are  not 
dae  to  the  spermatic  secretion :  in  this,  however,  he  is  in  error.  When  the 
stained  article  of  dress  is  of  very  coarse  textnre,  when  it  has  been  much 
robbed,  much  worn,  or  wetted  by  urine,  blood,  mucus,  or  pus,  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  discover  these  bodies,  although  there 
may  really  have  been  spermatic  stains  upon  it.  Most  of  these  foreign 
snhstemces,  however,  may  be  removed  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  drops 
of  acetic  acid,  which  exerts  no  solvent  action  on  the  bodies  of  the 
spermatozoa  unless  too  concentrated.  There  are  many  circumstances  which 
Tnay  account  for  the  non-detection  of  spermatozoa.  These  have  been  fully 
explained  by  Boussin.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867, 1,  p.  154.)  In  some  cases  too 
low  a  power  of  the  microscope  has  been  used,  and  probably  a  bad  light. 

In  order  to  render  the  spermatozoa  more  distinct  under  the  microscope^ 
Boussin  has  reconmiended  the  employment  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in  water. 
Iodine  does  not  alter  the  size  or  shape,  but  causes  the  bodies  to  appear  in 
stronger  relief.  The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  which  he  recommends 
aie  iodine  one  part,  iodide  of  potassium  four  parts,  water  one  hundred 
parts  by  weight  (op.  cit.  p.  156).  Iodine  thus  used  gives  a  strongly  marked 
yellow  colour  to  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  while  it  does  not  alter 
mineral  matters.  It  brings  out  the  form  of  the  spermatozoa  in  colour.  He 
has  not  found  that  the  act  of  drying  in  any  way  alters  or  modifies  the  forms 
of  the  spermatozoa.  A  dilute  solution  of  magenta  is  also  a  good  pigment  for 
showing  spermatozoa. 

Starch,  it  is  well  known,  is  rendered  blue  by  iodine.  As  stained 
articles  of  dress  sent  for  examination  may  contain  starch  used  for  washing 
purposes,  the  liquid  may  acquire  a  blueish  colour  on  the  addition  of  iodine, 
forming  a  strong  contrast  with  those  bodies  which  are  turned  of  a  yellow 
colour  by  iodine.  In  one  case  in  which  Roussin  was  required  to  examine 
spermatic  stains  on  a  dress  in  a  case  of  alleged  rape,  he  was  surprised  to 
€nd,  on  the  application  of  iodine,  that  there  were  distinct  unbroken 
granules  of  wheat-starch  and  potato-starch  of  a  blue  colour.  These  could 
not  have  been  derived  from  the  starch  used  in  washing,  as  the  granular 
structure  is  there  destroyed,  and  farther  the  granules  were  found  only  in 
the  spermatic  stains  and  not  on  other  parts  of  the  linen.  It  turned  out  on 
inqniry  that  the  man  used  flour  in  his  business,  that  there  was  an  open 
sac^  of  flour  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  on  which  he  had  committed  a  rape  with 
ihe  little  girl :  some  of  this  had  been  spilled  in  the  struggle,  and  had 
^hered  to  the  stains  on  his  shirt.  The  flour  in  the  sack  when  examined 
proved  to  be  a  mixture  of  wheaten  flour  and  potato-starch.  This  discovery 
fomished  strong  evidence  against  the  prisoner  at  the  subsequent  trial. 
j(*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  1,  p.  163.)  Pincus  has  adopted  another  method  of 
rendering  these  transparent  bodies  more  visible.  He  discovered  accident- 
ally, on  re-examining  a  slide  on  which  the  watery  solution  of  a  spermatic 
stain  had  been  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously,  that  many  of  these  bodies 
which  were  only  indistinctly  seen  while  moist,  were  now  very  prominent 
and  distinct  in  their  form,  and  those  which  before  appeared  tailless  now 
assnmed  their  complete  shape  and  length.  They  became  in  fact  more 
opaque  and  distinct  by  drying.  On  repeating  the  experiments,  he  found 
the  results  satisfactory ;  but  the  drying  should  take  place  slowly,  t.e.  by 
covering  the  liquid  on  the  slide  with  the  microscopic  glass  and  keeping  it 
in  a  cool. place.  .  (Casper's  *Vierteljahrsschr.'  186i6,  2,  p.  349.)  In  fiiis 
way  specimens  may  be  prepared  and  reserved  for  evidence  if  necessary.    . 
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Ab  lias  been  stated  (an^e,  p.  284),  spermatozoa,  although  peculiar  to 
the  seminal  flnid,  are  not  fonnd  in  the  very  young,  the  very  old,  or  in  those 
who  are  labouring  under  long-standing  disease  of  the  testicles.  Even  in 
the  oases  of  healthy  married  men,  who  have  had  children,  spermatozoa  are 
not  always  found  in  the  spermatic  secretion;  th^ir  presence,  size,  and 
number  are  subject  to  great  uncertainty.  Exhaustion  trora  frequent  inter- 
course, or  constitutional  causes,  without  actual  bodily  disease,  appears  to 
influence  their  production.  There  are  also  various  other  conditions  in 
which  they  are  not  found ;  these  have  been  fully  examined  bv  Casper 
(*  Gerichtl.  Med.'  vol.  2,  p.  141),  and  the  numerous  cases  which  he  has 
collected  clearly  establish  this  conclusion.  The  discovery  of  spermatosoa 
in  stains  on  articles  of  clothing  demonstrates  that  the  stains  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  spermatic  liquid ;  but  their  non-discovery  under  these  circum- 
stances, does  not  prove  that  the  stains  have  not  been  caused  by  this  liquid. 
Koblanck's  views  on  this  subject  are  therefore  not  borne  out  by  facts. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  crypsorchid  is  capable  of  oommittiiig  a 
rape.    According  to  some  observers  (p.  288),  the  spermatic  fluid  emitted  by 
a  crypsorchid  contains  no  spermatozoa.     In  some  instances  this  is  no  doubt 
the  case,  but  as  a  rule  we  may  expect  to  find  that  stains  produced  by  the 
spermatic  fluid  of  such  persons  would  present  the  usual  characters  under 
the  microscope.    At  pages  288  and  289  cases  have  been  related  which 
clearly  prove  that  crypsorchids  can  procreate  like  normally-constitated 
men,  and  Casper  furnishes  an  instance  in  which  spermatozoa  were  detected 
by  him  in  the  fluid  emitted  by  a  crypsorchid.     ('  Gerichtl.  Med.'  vol.  2,  p. 
187.)     The  case  is  otherwise  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  crypsorclud 
boy  was  only  fourteen  and  a  half  years  old,  and  had  been  guilty  of  nnnatnnl 
conduct  towards  another  boy  eight  years  of  age ;  sixteen  days  after  tiie 
act  spermatozoa  were  detected  by  Casper  in  stains  upon  his  shirt. 

In  addition  to  the  other  facts  mentioned  respecting  their  microscopical 
characters,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  spermatozoa  move  for  many  hours 
out  of  the  body  when  kept  at  a  temperature  of  98°  F.,  and  they  even  retain 
their  rapid  motions  when  the  spermatic  liquid  is  mixed  with  water;  bat 
these  motions  cease  inmiediately  on  the  addition  of  urine  or  chemical 
reagents.  According  to  Miiller,  the  spermatozoa  may  retain  vitality  (or 
free  motion)  in  the  body  of  a  woman  for  the  period  of  seven  or  eight  daja, 
and  even  longer.  When  this  vitality,  indicated  by  free  motion,  has  dis- 
appeared, the  properties  of  the  seminal  fluid  are  destroyed  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  no  longer  possesses  a  fecundating  power. 

The  detection  of  dead  or  motionless  spermatozoa  in  stains  may  be  made 
at  long  periods  after  emission,  when  the  fluid  has  been  allowed  to  diy.    In 
three  cases,  at  intervals  of  from  one  week  to  seven  weeks  after  the  pei^ 
tration  of  the  crime,  Casper  was  enabled  to  demonstrate  the  presence  d 
spermatozoa  on  articles  of  clothing,  and  thus  to  furnish   corroboratiTe 
evidence.     (Op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  161.)     Koblanck  made  experiments  on  this 
subject,  in  reference  to  different  periods  of  time ;  he  found  these  bodies 
distinctly,  after  three  days,  one  month, — three,  four,  six,  nine,  and  ev«n 
twelve  months.     The  number  of  distinct  and  perfect  bodies  diminished 
according  to  the  length  of  the  period  at  which  the  examination  was  made. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  only  two  perfect  specimens  could  be  perceired; 
but  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  discovery  of  one  distinct  and  entire  sperma- 
tozoon is  quite  sufficient  to  justify  a  medical  opinion  of  the  spermatic  natnie 
of  the  stain.     (See  fig.  179,  p.  462.)     Bayard  states  that  he  has  been  able 
to  detect  spermatozoa  in  dry  stains  after  six  years  ('  Man.  Prat,  de  Med. 
Leg.'  p.  277)  ;  the  editor  has  found  them  after  a  period  of  five  years ;  and 
Eoussin  after  the  long  period  of  eighteen  years  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867, 1, 
p.  152), 
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A  medical  witness  mnst  be  prepared  to  consider  tUe  precise  valne  of 
evidence  furnished  by  tbe  microscope  in  the  examination  of  stains  on  the 
dress  of  n  man  accused  of  rape.  A  shirt  may  present  stains  of  blood,  nrine, 
mncns,  or  ^norrhceal  dischaiffe,  some  of  which,  bnt  for  the  microscope, 
mi^t  be  mistaken  for  spermatic  stains.  Admitting  that,  by  the  process 
jnst  described,  the  microscope  enables  an  examiner  to  af^-m  that  the 
stains  hare  really  been  cansed  by  the  spermatic  secretion,  this  does  not 
prove  that  a  rape  has  been  committed,  or  even  that  intercourse  has  been 
neceflsarily  bad  with  a  woman.  Sach.  stains  may  arise  from  spontaneous 
natoral  discbai^,  or  from  disease  (spermatorrbcea),  and  therefore  in  them- 
sdres  they  aSord  no  proof  oi  intercourse.  If,  from  other  circnmstances  in 
the  CBW,  it  should  be  clearly  and  satisfactorily  proved  that  there  has  been 
interconrae,  then  the  presence  of  blood  mixed  with  the  spermatic  staioa 
might,  in  certain  cases,  justify  an  opinion  that  violence  had  been  used. 
Tbe  discovery  of  spermatic  stains  on  tbe  dress  of  a  woman  famishes 
stnmger  evidence  of  intercourse,  attempted  or  perpetrated,  than  their 
discovery  on  th6  dress  of  a  man ;  but,  sdmitting  that  interconrse  is  thns 
proved,  it  may  still  have  taken  place  with  the  consent  of  the  woman. 
These  stuns,  when  found  on  the  clothes  of  girls  and  infants,  afford  a  strong 
corroborative  proof  of  the  perpetration  or  of  the  attempt  to  perpetrate  tbe 

MieroKopieal  eoidenee  from  the  woman. — It  may  become  necessary  to 
determine,  in  reference  to  a  woman,  whether  interconrse  has  or  has  not 
recently  taken  place.  All  observers  agree  that,  within  a  certain  period 
after  connection,  tbe  fact  may  be  established  by  the  examination  of  the 
vaginal  mncns.  A  small  quantity  of  this  mucns  placed  upon  glass,  and 
dilated  with  water,  will  be  found  to  contain  spermatozoa,  if  the  suspicion 
bo  correct.  Bayard  states  that  he  has  thus  detected  these  bodies  in  the 
Taginal  mucus  of  females  not  subject  to  morbid  discharges,  at  various 
intervals  up  to  three  days  after  intercourse  (op.  cit.  p.  277)  ;  and  DonnS 
found  them  under  similar  circumstances  in  a  woman  who  had  been  admitted 
into  the  hospital  the  day  before  (op.  cit.  p.  305).  This  evidence  may 
lieoome  of  value  in  a  charge  of  rape,  but  it 
vaaj  be  eesUy  destroyed  by  the  presence  of 
leocorrboea;  and  it  is  open  to  an  objection, 
that,  in  certain  morbid  states  of  the  vaginal 
uncus  of  the  human  female,  there  is  found  in 
it  a  microscopic  animaloule,  called  by  Dontt^ 
the  Triehoimmat  vaginm.  This  has  a  larger 
body  and  a  shorter  tail  than  the  sperma- 
toBOon.  The  illustration,  fig.  180,  shows 
the  form  of  the  trichomonas,  as  represented 
by  Donn£.  ('Conrs  de  Micros.'  Planche  IX.) 
fhe  engraving  illustrates  the  microscopical 
tppearanceof  vaginal  mncns:  aa,  pnB-globiiles; 

i  0,  trichomonas:  the  large  irregular  body  in         nu-gionuiM  wiib  incBomonM 
the  centre  of  the  engraving  is  an  epithelial  '"gnuo. 

scale.     Other  substances  may  be  sometimes  found  in  the  vaginal  mucus ; 
Gee  case  by  Lender.     (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  Ap.  1865,  p.  355,) 

Markt  of  blood  on  clothing. — Marks  of  blood  upon  the  linen  can,  of 
course,  famish  no  evidence  nnless  taken  with  other  circamstances.  The 
linen  may  be  intentionally  spotted  or  stained  with  blood  for  tbe  purpose  of 
giving  apparent  support  to  a  false  accusation.  Bayard  met  with  a  case  of 
this  kind,  in  which  a  woman  charged  a  youth  with  having  committed  a 
rape  upon  her  infant  child.  On  examination,  the  sexual  oigans  were  found 
uninjured;  and  on  inspecting  the  marks  of  blood  on  the  clothes  of  the 
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child,  it  was  obserred  that  the  stains  had  beon  produced  on  the  ouUideySnd 
bore  the  appearance  of  smearing ;  the  whole  fibre  of  the  stuff  had  not  even 
been  completely  penetrated  by  tlie  liquid.  These  facts  established  the  false- 
hood of  the  charge.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1847,  2,  p.  219.)  A  case  involving 
a  false  charge  of  rape  was  tried  at  the  Glasgow  Aut.  Circ.  in  1859.  One 
of  the  witnesses,  an  accomplice,  proved  that  she  had  purchased  some  blood 
and  handed  it  to  the  female  who  made  the  charge,  and  she  saw  her  smear 
it  over  her  person  and  on  some  sheets  on  which  it  was  allef^ed  the  rape 
was  perpetrated.  The  woman  and  her  husband,  who  made  HbjB  faJse 
charge,  were  convicted  of  conspiracy. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  marks  of  blood  on  the  linen  of  a  pitMe- 
cutnx  were  caused  by  effusion  as  a  result  of  vidence  or  by  the  menstrual 
discharge.  The  menstrual  fluid  in  the  normal  state  is  said  to  be  entirely 
free  from  fibrin;  but  in  respect  to  the  red  colour,  the  presence  of  red 
corpuscles  and  of  serum,  the  two  kinds  of  blood  are  similar.  That  fibrin 
is  frequently  present,  and  in  large  quantity  in  the  menstrual  fluid,  is  obvions 
from  its  being  occasionally  dischiurged  in  a  clotted  state :  heiio%  the  dis- 
covery of  fibrin  in  a  stain  would  by  no  means  necessarily  imply  thai  the 
blood  was  from  a  wound,  and  not  due  to  menstrual  discharge,  while  its 
non-discovery  would  not  prove  the  blood  to  be  menstrual. 

Small  quantities  of  fibrin  are  not  readily  separable  from  linen  stained 
by  blood  as  a  result  of  effusion ;  and  supposing  the  stain  to  have  been  caased 
by  imbibition  from  another  article  of  oress  fdready  stained,  the  seoondsiy 
stain  would  be  free  from  fibrin,  which  would  remain  in  the  stuff  originally 
wetted.     A  medical  man  might  thus  wrongly  pronounce  this  secondsiT 
stain  to  be  due  to  menstrual  blood.     The  discoveiy  of  epithelial  ecaleB  ana 
mucus,  by  the  microscope,  would  not  prove  the  stain  to  be  menstnal^ 
unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  mucus  was  effused  with  the  blood  whiob 
caused  the  stain.     (See  ante,  p.  203.)     The  epithelial  scales  found  in  ihi 
vaginal  mucus  are  of  the  tesselated  variety ;  they  are  flat  nucleated  cells, 
oval,  round,  or  polygonal  in  shape,  and  varying  in  size.     They  aie  spnsd 
over  the  mucous  membrane  not  only  of  the  vagina  but  of  the  aontb, 
pharynx,  gullet,  conjunctiva,  and  the  serous  and  synovial  membianei 
^here  must  be  some  caution  in  relying   upon  this  microscopical  evi- 
dence.    In  fig.  181,  p.  457,  a  represents  the  scales  of  tesselated  epithe- 
lium, h  the  same  with  the  edges  folded,  c  cylindrical  or  columnar  epithelium 
from  the  stomach,  d  from  the  jejunum,  e  cylinders  as  seen  when  looking 
at  their  free  extremities.    In  fig.  182,  p.  457,  the  microscopical  appeartnces 
presented  by  the  menstrual  discharge  are  delineated — a,  blood-coipnsdes 
intermixed  with  mucous  globules ;  &,  scales  of  epithelium. 

It  may  be  right  to  state,  for  the  information  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  thought  that  they  could  easily  distinguish  menstrual  blood, 
and  swear  to  it  on  charges  of  rape,  that  a  few  years  since  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine  appointed  as  a  committee  Adelon,  Moreau,  and  Le 
Canu,  to  examine  this  question  in  the  most  comprehensive  manner.  They 
reported  that,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  Uiere  is  no  certain  method 
by  which  menstrual  blood  can  be  distinguished  from  that  effused  from  the 
blood-vessels  in  a  case  of  child-murder  or  abortion.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  184fi, 
1,  p.  181 ;  see  aiite,  p.  203.) 

Evidence  of  violation  in  the  dead. — The  body  of  a  child  or  woman  is 
found  dead,  and  a  medical  man  may  be  required  to  determine  whether  her 
person  has  or  has  not  been  violated  before  death.  There  is  here  some 
difficulty,  because  there  may  be  no  statement  made  by  the  deceased.  The 
witness  can  seldom  do  more  than  express  a  conjectural  opinion,  from  the 
discovery  of  marks  of  violence  on  the  person  and  about  the  genital  organs. 
£ven  if  spermatozoa  were  detected  in  the  liquid  mucus  of  the  vagina,  or 
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on  the  dreaa  of  a  female,  this  would  merely  prove  that  there  had  l^eea 
interconrae;  whether  vioIeDt  or  not  wonld  depend  on  the  medical  and  cir- 
camstantial  evidence.     In  a  case  of  mnrder  tned  at  Edinbni^h  Bome  yectrs 


(Klikn). 

tgo,  the  first  point  to  be  determined  in  the  dead  body  was,  whether  a  rape 
bad  or  had  not  been  committed.  The  examination  of  the  stains  on  uie 
dram  was  conclnsive,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  other  evidence. 
The  jniy  convicted  the  man  of  a  rape,  and  yet  acquitted  him  of  the  mnrder, 
■Ithongh  the  proof  of  the  latter  crime  was  clearer  than  that  of  the  rape. 
(Fat  a  cue  in  which  evidence  was  obtained  on  the  examination  of  a  dead 
bodj,  see  Casper's  '  Klin.  Ifovellen,'  p.  17.) 

Sape  by  fanale»  on  malea. — So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  this  crime  is  nn- 
known  to  thie  English  law.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  have,  however,  come 
Ijeiore  the  French  criminal  courts.  In  1845,  a  female,  aged  eighteen,  waa 
^iiarged  with  having  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  indecency,  with  violence,  on 
-Hbo  petsott  of  a  boy  nnder  the  sge  of  fifteen  ^eara.  She  was  found  gnilty. 
In  aiQother  case,  vhich  occurred  in  1842,  a  girl,  aged  eighteen,  was  charged 
-with  rape  on  two  children, — the  one  eleven  and  the  other  thirteen  yeara  of 
9ge.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  accused  had  enticed  the  two  boya 
into  a  field,  and  had  there  had  forcible  connection  with  them.  This  female 
Iras  proved  to  have  had  an  unnatural  contraction  of  the  vagina,  which 
presented  intercourse  with  adnlt  males.  She  was  found  to  be  labouring 
under  syphilitic  disease,  and  the  proof  of  hex  offence  was  completed  by 
the  disease  having  been  communicated  to  the  two  boys.  She  was  con- 
demned. ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1847,  1,  p.  463.)  Gasper  deacribes  cases  of  thia 
description  which  have  fallen  under  his  observation.  ('GenchtL  Med.* 
vol.  2,  p.  129  ;  and  '  Klin,  NoveUen,'  18G3,  p.  15.)  By  the  Penal  Code  of 
France,  it  is  a  crime  in  either  sex  to  attempt  intcrcoarse  with  the  other, 
irhether  with  or  without  violence,  when  the  child  is  under  eleven  years  of 
«ge.  That  this  offence  is  perpetrated  in  England  cannot  bo  doubted.  It 
is  by  no  means  nnnsnal  to  find,  in  the  wards  of  hospitals,  mere  boys  affected 
with  venereal  disease.  In  some  instances  this  may  be  dae  to  precocious 
puberty ;  but  in  others  it  can  only  be  ascribed  to  that  unnatnral  connection 
of  adult  vromen  with  male  children  which  is  punished  as  a  crime  in  the 
other  sex.  The  only  acceaaible  medical  proof  would  consist  in  the  trans- 
mission of  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis  from  the  woman  to  the  child. 
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CHAPTER  88. 

PEDEBASTU — SODOMY — ^BESTULITT — ^NATURB  OF  THESE  CRIMES — MEDICAL  PROOFS 

AND   LEGAL   RELATIONS. 

Pederastia,    Sodomy, — This  crime  is  defined  to  be  the  unnatural  connection 
of  a  man  with  mankind  or  with  an  animal.     The  evidence  reqoired  to 
establish  it  is  the  same  as  in  rape,  and  therefore  penetration  alone  is 
snfficient  to  constitute  it.     There  are,  however,  two  exceptions :  Ist,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  prove  the  offence  to  have  been  committed  against  ihe 
consent  of  the  person  upon  whom  it  has  been  perpetrated ;  and,  2nd,  both 
agent  and  patient  (if  consenting)  are  equally  guilty ;  bat  the  guilty  asso- 
ciate is  a  competent  witness.     In  one  case  (Bex  v.  Wiseman)  ^  a  man  was 
indicted  for  having  committed  this  offence  with  a  woman,  and  the  majority 
of  the  judges  held  that  this  was  within  the  statute.     Unless  the  person  is 
in  a  state  of  insensibility,  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  that  this  offenee 
should  be  perpetrated  on  an  adult  of  either  sex  against  his  or  her  will; 
the  slightest  resistance  would  suffice  to  prevent  its  perpetration.    In 
1849,  a  question  on  this  point  was  referred  to  the  author  from  Kingston, 
Jamaica.     A  man  was  convicted  for  the  crime  of  sodomy,  alleged  to  ksTe 
been  committed  on  the  complaining  party  while  he  was  asleep.     The  onlj 
evidence  against  him  was  the  statement  of  the  complainant.     The  opiiuoo 
given  was  that  the  pei*petration  of  the  act  during  a  state  of  natural  sleep 
was  contrary  to  all  probability.     The  remarks  already  made  in  reference 
to  rape  during  sleep  may  be  applied  with  greater  force  to  acts  of  this 
natare.     (See  p.  446,  ante,)     If  this  crime  be  committed  on  a  boy  nnder 
fourteen  years,  it  is  felony  in  the  agent  only ;  and  the  same,  it  appears,  as 
to  a  girl  under  twelve.     (Archbold,  p.  409.)     The  act  must  be  in  the  pait 
where  it  is  usually  committed  in  the  victim  or  associate  of  the  crime,  and 
if  done  elsewhere  it  is  not  sodomy.     The  facts  are  commonly  suf&cientlj 
proved  without  medical  evidence,  except  in  the  cases  of  young  per8(na» 
when  marks  of  physical  violence  will  in  general  be  sufficiently  apparent. 
In  some  instances,  proof  of  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  may  be  obtained 
by  resorting  to  microscopical   evidence.     (See  Donne,  op.  cit.  p.  305.) 
Stains  upon  the  linen  of  young  persons  may  thus  furnish  evidence  tbtt 
the  crime  has  been  attempted,  if  not  actually  perpetrated. 

This  crime  is  punishable  under  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  61.  Who- 
soever shall  be  convicted  of  the  abominable  crime  of  buggery,  conmiitted 
either  with  mankind,  or  with  any  animal,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discreticm 
of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  lev 
than  ten  years. 

Sodomy  is  commonly  understood  to  signify  unnatural  intercourse 
between  man  and  man,  while  bestiality  implies  unnatural  intercouise  with 
animals.  Continental  medical  jurists  have  invented  a  new  term,  PedemtiA 
(thuSos  ipaarrjs,  pueri  amator),  comprising  those  cases,  not  unfrequent,  in 
which  boys  at  about  the  age  of  puberty  are  made  the  victims  of  the 
depraved  passions  of  a  certain  class  of  men,  bat  this  term  is  not  applicable 
to  the  crime  committed  by  and  between  adults.    The  medical  aspects  of 
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this  subject  BaTe  been  examined  by  Tardiea,  *  Ann.  d'Hjg.'  1857,  2,  pp.  133^ 
397;  1858,  1,  pp.  137,  152;  by  Toulmouche,  Ibid.  1868,  2,  p.  121; 
and  by  Penard,  Ibid.  1860,  2,  p.  367.  The  symptoms  indicative  of  this 
unnatnral  intercourse  both  in  agent  and  patient  are  described  by  these 
writers.  Casper  has  also  dealt  with  this  crime  and  the  medical  evidence 
required  to  prove  it.     (*  Gerichtl.  Med.'  vol.  2,  p.  176.) 

Unless  an  examination  is  made  soon  after  the  perpetration  of  the  crime^ 
the  signs  of  it  will  disappear.  In  the  case  of  one  long  habituated  to  these 
unnatural  practices,  c^iain  changes  have  been  pointed  out  as  medical 
proofs,  among  them  a  funnel-shaped  state  of  parts  between  the  nates,  with 
the  appearance  of  dilatation,  stretching,  or  even  a  patulous  state  of  the 
anus,  and  a  destruction  of  the  folded  or  puckered  state  of  the  skin  in  this 
part.  There  may  be  also  marks  of  laceration,  cicatrices,  Ac,  and  sometimes 
the  evidence  derivable  from  the  presence  of  syphilitic  disease. 

This  condition  of  parts  would  represent  the  chronic  state  induced  by 

these  practices  in  the  patient  or  succubus.     In  the  recent  or  acute  form, 

fissure  and  laceration  of  the  sphincter  ani,  with  bruising  and  effusion  of 

blood,  would  be  found.    The  appearances  above  described  as  belonging 

to  the  chronic  stage  were  met  with  in  the  case  of  Eliza  Edwards,  1833 

(pu  281,  anie).    This  person  was  found  after  death  to  be  a  man,  although 

he  had  passed  himself  off  in  dress  and  habits  during  life  as  a  woman.     On 

an  examination  of  the  body  there  was  strong  evidence  that  he  had  been 

for  many  years  addicted  to  unnatural  habits.    It  was  noticed  by  all  present 

that  the  aperture  of  the  anus  was  much  wider  and  larger  than  natural. 

There  was  a  slight  protrusion  and  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  at 

the  margin.     The  rugsd  or  folds  of  skin  which  give  the  puckered  appear- 

ance  to  the  anal  aperture  had  quite  disappeared,  so  that  this  part  resembled 

the  labia  of  the  female  organs.     The  lining  membrane  was  thickened  at 

the  verge  of  the  anus  and  was  in  an  ulcerated  condition.    The  male  organs 

had  been  drawn  up  and  secured  by  a  bandage,  bound  round  the  lower  part 

Ckf  the  ahdomen.     A  short  account  of  this  remarkable  case  of  concealed  sex 

was  published  in  the  *  Loud.  Med.  and  Physical  Jour.'  Feb.  1833,  p.  168. 

Trials  for  this  crime  are  not  unfrequent,  but  the  reports  of  evidence  ai*© 
not  made  public.  There  cannot  be  any  doabt  that  false  charges  are  as 
oommon  as  in  cases  of  rape.  They  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  extortion, 
and  as  the  publication  of  such  a  charge,  even  when  unfounded,  is  greatly 
dreaded  and  has  actually  led  to  suicide,  it  often  proves  a  successf  al  method 
of  extortion.  It  is  especially  deserving  of  notice  that  such  accusations  are 
frequently  made  by  soldiers  and  a  bad  class  of  policemen. 

The  case  of  Beg.  v.  Boulton  and  Park  (Q.  B.  May,  1871)  drew 
imblic  attention  to  this  subject.  The  charge  against  the  defendants  was 
that  of  conspiracy  to  commit  or  to  incite  to  the  commission  of  immorality. 
The  defendants  were  young  men  who  had  for  some  time  gone  about  to 
public  places  dressed  as  women,  and  had  been  seen  on  public  occasions 
to  associate  with  men  as  if  they  were  women  of  the  town.  They  were 
beardless  youths,  and  one  of  them,  Boulton,  had  a  countenance  so 
feminine,  that  when  seen  by  the  medical  examiners,  he  appeared  like  a 
young  woman  in  man's  clothes.  When  dressed  as  fashionable  women,  they 
imposed  upon  all  who  saw  them.  These  practices  had  gone  on  at  intervals 
for  one  or  two  years  before  they  were  detected  and  exposed.  The  defence 
was,  that  they  had  dressed  themselves  as  women  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming at  private  theatricals,  but  this  did  not  account  for  all  the  cir- 
cums&nces  proved  against  them  by  eye-witnesses  as  well  as  by  their 
correspondence  with  many  persons  who  were  believed  to  be  accomplices. 
They  also  assumed  female  names,  and  used  them  in  correspondence  with 
men.     *'  They  habitually  walked  the  streets  and  frequented  places  of  public 
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amusement  in  women's  clothes,  practising  all  the  petty  arts  of  prostitnteSi 
Bnbmitting  to  be  entertained  as  such  by  gentlemen,  and  then  suddenly 
resuming  the  privileges  of  their  own  sex.'  It  was  suggested  by  the  course 
of  proceedings,  that  the  defendants  had  not  only  conspired  to  commit,  but 
had  actually  committed,  a  felonious  crime ;  but  of  this  no  proof  was  o&red, 
and  after  a  lengthened  trial  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty*  The 
defendants  had  been  examined  before  the  trial,  by  a  number  of  medical 
men  engaged  for  the  prosecution  and  defence,  including  Mr.  Gribson,  the 
surgeon  of  Newgate,  and  the  author,  acting  on  the  pturt  of  the  Crown. 
The  medical  opinions  differed,  but  at  the  date  of  examination  there  was  no 
distinct  evidence  that  any  unnatural  ofEence  had  been  perpetrated. 

The  Germans  apply  the  term  sodomy  to  the  unnatural  intercourse  of 
man  with  animals.  (Casper,  'G^richtl.  Med.'  vol.  1,  p.  180.)  To  this 
we  more  commonly  give  the  name  of  Bestiality.  Trials  for  this  cnme 
perpetrated  with  animals,  such  as  the  cow,  the  mare,  and  the  she-ass, 
are  not  unfrequent  at  the  assizes^  They  are  not  reported,  and  do  not 
therefore  attract  any  public  notice.  The  criminals  are  commonly  yonths 
or  men  employed  to  look  after  the  animals.  In  most  of  these  cases  the 
criminal  has  been  caught  flagrante  delicto — or  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  attempt,  if  not  of  the  completion,  of  the  act 
of  unnatural  intercourse. 

Medical  evidence  is  seldom  required  to  sustain  the  prosecution.  Then 
may  be,  however,  circumstances  which  can  only  be  properly  interpreted 
by  an  expert.  The  hair  of  the  animal  may  be  found  on  the  x>en'6trator, 
or  marks  of  blood  or  feculent  matter  upon  his  dress,  and  in  such  cases 
chemistry  or  the  microscope  may  enable  a  witness  to  express  an  opinion  in 
proof  or  disproof  of  the  charge.  In  one  case  tried  at  the  assizes,  where  a 
man  was  charged  with  having  had  unnatural  intercourse  with  a  cow,  tbe 
prosecution  was  able  to  show  that  some  short  coloured  hairs  found  on  the 
prisoner's  person  resembled  those  of  the  animal. 

The  medical  jurists  of  Germany  have  taken  a  great  interest  in 
cases  of  sodomy  and  bestiality ;  and  in  some  of  their  reports  thej  hsve 
contrived  to  throw  an  air  of  science  over  the  details  of  this  detestable 
crime.  Kutter  has  published  an  elaborate  report  of  a  case  of  this  kind 
(*  fleischlicher  Vermischung  mit  einem  Thiere '),  in  which  a  sub-officer  wtf 
charged  by  his  captain  with  unnatural  intercourse  with  a  mare,  and  in 
support  of  the  charge  Kutter  was  able  to  furnish  good  microscopical 
evidence.  The  captain,  on  entering  the  stable  suddenly,  found  the  prisoner 
in  the  act  of  moving  away  from  the  stall  of  the  animal.  Kutter  was  calM 
to  examine  the  mare,  and  found  some  small  abrasions  about  the  genitskfl^ 
the  animal,  and  a  slight  escape  of  bloody  mucus  from  these  psois.  The 
prisoner  willingly  sulmiitted  Umself  to  examination.  Kutter  found  some 
stains  of  blood  on  his  shirt ;  and  on  the  penis  between  the  prepuce  and  the 
glans,  there  were  a  number  of  short,  dark,  pointed  hairs.  The  prisoner 
accounted  for  them  by  saying  that  the  night,  before  he  had  had  connection 
with  some  woman.  Kutter  examined  the  hairs  carefully  by  the  aid  of  ft 
microscope,  and  found  them  to  be  shorter,  thicker,  and  more  pointed  than 
those  of  a  human  being.  They  were  also  coarse,  and  less  transparent 
Comparing  them  with  hairs  gently  rubbed  ofE  the  back  part  of  the  miret 
they  exactly  corresponded  in  colour,  form,  and  length,  so  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  on  his  mind  that  there  had  been  unnatural  intercourse.  It  i^ 
impossible  to  say  with  any  certainty  that  the  blood-stains  on  the  shirt  were 
produced  by  the  blood  of  the  animal.  This,  however,  was  not  a  necessary 
part  of  the  evidence.  (Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1865,  1,  p.  160.)  On 
these  facts  Kutter  gave  an  opinion  that  the  prisoner  had  been  gailtjof 
nnnatural  intercourse  with  the  mare. 
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A  question  may  arise  liere  respecting  the  examination  of  an  accused 
person,  which  has  already  been  considered  in  reference  to  the  examination 
of  women  charged  with  infanticide.  The  examination  should  be  with  the 
consent  of  the  accused,  and  not  made  against  his  will,  since  no  one  is 
bound  to  furnish  evidence  against  himself  (seean^,  p.  420).  In  reference 
to  the  evidence  derivable  from  the  hair  of  animals,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  microscopical  characters  which  are  illustrated  in  vol.  1.  p.  540. 
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CHAPTER  89. 

WHAT  IS  INSANITY  ?  MEDICAL  DEFINITIONS — DISTINCTION  OF  SANE  FROM  INSAITE 
PERSONS — MEDICAL  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  CUSTODY  OF  THE 
INSANE — MORAL  INSANITY — LEGAL  DEFINITIONS — *  NON  COMPOS  MENTIS* — 
SYMPTOMS  OF  INCIPIENT  INSANITY — HALLUCINATIONS  AND  ILLUSIONS — ^LUCID 
INTERVALS. 

What  is  insanity  ?    Medical  definitions. — The  terms  insanity,  lunacj,  un- 
soundness of  mind,  mental  derangement,  mental  disorder,  madness,  and 
mental  alienation  or  aberration,  liaye  been  indifferently  applied  to;tli066 
states  of  disordered  mind  in  wbicli  a  person  loses  the  power  of  reg^nlating 
his  actions  and  condncl  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  society.    In  aO 
cases  of  real  insanity,  the  intellect  is  more  or  less  affected — ^hence  the  term 
intellectxuiL  insanity.     In  a  medical  sense  this  implies  a  deviation  of  the 
mental  faculties  from   an  assumed  normal  or  healthy  standard.    In  as 
insane  person  there  may  be  no  bodily  disease,  but  his  language  and  habits 
are  changed — the  reasoning  power  which  he  may  have  enjoyed  in  conmHm 
with  others  is  lost  or  perverted,  and  he  is  no  longer  fitted  to  dischai^go 
those  duties  which  his  social  position  demands.     Further,  from  perversxm 
of  reason,  he  may  show  a  disposition  to  commit  acts  which  may  endsnger 
his  own  life  or  the  lives  of  those  around  him.     It  is  at  this  point  thst  the 
law  interferes  for  his  own  protection,  and  for  that  of  society. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  psychologists  to  define  insanity; 
but  the  definitions  hitherte  given  are  so  imperfect  that  it  would  be  difficalt 
to  find  one  which  includes  aJl  who  are  insane,  and  excludes  all  who  are  sane. 
This  difficulty  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  mental  disorder  varies 
in  its  degree  as  well  as  in  its  characters  ;  and  the  shades  of  disordered  intel- 
lect in  the  eai'ly  stages  are  so  blended,  as  te  be  scarcely  distingpiishable  from 
a  state  of  sanity.  It  is  this  twilight  condition  of  the  mind  when  it  is 
fluctuating  between  sanity  and  insanity,  which  no  definition  can  compiise, 
especially  as  the  mind  differs  in  its  power  and  manifestations  inmost  persons, 
and  it  is  therefore  difficult  tefix  upon  a  standard  by  which  a  fair  comparison 
can  be  made.  The  vulgar  notion  of  insanity  is  that  it  consists  in  an  entire 
deprivation  of  i*eason  and  consciousness ;  but  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
the  insane  proves  that  they  are  not  only  perfectly  conscious  of  their  actions 
in  general,  but  that  they  reason  upon  their  feelings  and  impressions.  Locke, 
indeed,  defined  a  madman  to  be  one  *  who  reasoned  correctly  from  false 
premisses ;  *  yet  we  know  that  not  only  many  sane  people  do  this,  but  one 
who  is  insane  often  reasons  falsely  from  the  objects  presented  to  his  senses, 
or  ivoTti  his  own  fancies.  Abercromby  considered  insanity  to  consist  in  a 
loss  of  the  faculty  of  attention — that  power  by  which  wo  are  capable  d 
changing,  controlling,  arresting,  or  fixing  the  current  of  our  thonghti 
Conolly  regarded  it  as  a  disorder  of  the  power  of  compairison  or  judgmeni^ 
and  Maix?,  as  a  loss  of  the  faculty  of  volition  ;  so  that,  in  the  latter  point  of 
view,  the  acts  of  the  insane  are  all  involuntary,  and  depend  upon  impalaes 
which  they  cannot  control. 

These  definitions  are  defective,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  adapted  to  the 
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OU8  forms '  of  the  disease.  In  some  cases  of  insanity,  as  in  confirmed 
oy,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  exercise  of  the  intellectnaJ  faculties ;  bnt 
nofit  instances  these  faculties  and  the  moral  feelings  are  partially 
aaed  or  partially  destroyed,  in  every,  variety  and  degree.  Thus  we  may 
t  with  cases  in  which  the  faculties  of  attention,  comparison,  and 
don  are  more  or  less  impaired  or  absent,  or,  if  present,  they  are  never 
'ect,  although  each  may  not  be  equally  affected.  When  no  two  cases  are 
dsely  similar,  no  definition  can  include  all  varieties  of  the  disorder.  A 
ical  witness  who  ventures  upon  a  definition  will  generally  find  himself 
lived  in  numerous  inconsistencies ;  no  words  can  possibly  comprise  the 
able  characters  which  this  malady  is  liable  to  assume.  The  power 
ch  is  most  manifestly  deficient  in  the  insane,  is,  generally,  the  con- 
lin^  power  of  the  will. 

rhere  are,  however,  cases  in  which  a  medical  man  will  find  himself 
pelled,  if  not  to  define  insanity,  at  least  to  show  some  clear  distinction 
reen  a  sane  and  insane  person.  In  Beg.  v.  Leander  (C.  C.  C.  June, 
Ir),  the  defendant  was  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor,  in  receiving  into  her 
Be  two  or  more  lunatics ;  the  house  not  being  licensed  or  i:egistered 
«ceive  lunatics,  under  the  provisions  of  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  44. 
ler  this  statute  no  person  is  allowed  to  receive  more  than  one  lunatic 

his  house,  unless  the  house  is  an  asylum,  and  registered  or  licensed 
the  reception  of  lunatics.  The  medical  evidence  showed  that  there 
9  eighty  persons,  chiefly  females,  who  were  inmates  of  this  house ;  and 
of  these,  who  were  visited  and  examined  by  a  physician  of  experience 
isanity,  were  pronounced  by  him  to  be  decidedly  of  unsound  mind.  In 
patient  there  was  a  total  loss  of  memory,  another  was  a  confirmed  idiot, 

a  third  was  labouring  under  mania  with  excitement.  The  medical 
less  was  strongly  pressed  to  define  insanity.  He  said  that  it  was  difficult 
xaw  the  distinction  between  weakness  of  intellect  and  unsoundness  of 
d,  and  that  there  was  no  definite  line  between  a  low  state  of  intellect 

idiocy,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  where  the  one  ended  and  the 
n*  began ;  still  he  was  satisfied  that  these  were  cases  of  insanity,  such 
ronld  be  ordinarily  received  into  a  lunatic  asylum.  One  of  the  ladies 
subject  to  delusions,  and  this  he  considered  to  be  a  proof  of  unsound- 

of  mind.  The  defence  rested  chiefly  on  the  suggestion  that  there  were 
J  sane  persons  whose  intellects  were  dull,  and  whose  memories  were 
kened,  especially  when  suffering  from  epilepsy,  and  who,  without  being 
ne  or  lunatic,  were  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  Upon  this 
jury  were  asked  to  believe  that  the  ladies  in  the  house  of  defendant 
3  sane.  As  this  suggestion  was  directly  opposed  to  the  medical  opinion 
n,  an  attempt  was  made  to  overthrow  the  evidence  by  the  statement 

'  the  world  knew  what  fancies  and  theories  medical  men  had  on  the 
ect  of  insanity ; '  and,  whereas  the  certificates  of  two  were  required 
re  a  person  could  be  confined  as  a  lunatic,  only  one  had  been  called  in, 
lis  case.  Bramwell,  B.,  in  charging  the  jnry,  said  that  'they  must  be 
ified  from  the  evidence  that  these  were  cases  of  insanity.  Although 
ical  men  were  often  heard  in  Courts  of  Justice  to  define  insanity,  he 
Lght  ordinary  men  of  the  world  were  just  as  well  qualified  to  form  an 
ion  on  these  matters  as  they  were.*  The  defendant  was  convicted. 
Another  case  occurred  (Begina  v.  Wtlki7i8,  C.  C.  C.  Sept.  1864),  in 
zh  a  medical  man  was  indicted  under  another  section  of  the  same 
ate,  which  enacts  that  no  person  (unless  he  derives  no  profit  from  the 
■ge,  or  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor),  shall  receive  to 
•d  or  lodge,  in  any  house  not  licensed,  any  one  patient,  or  a  lunatic  or 
red  lunatic,  without  the  usual  order  and  medical  certificates  as  required 
lunatic  asylums.     From  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  defendant  had 
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taken  charge  of  a  jotmg  lady  as  a  boarder ;  she  was  found  hy  the  police 
wandering  at  midnight ;  she  gave  the  address  of  the  defendant  but  no 
satisfactory  account  of  herself.     When  examined  by  medical  men,  she  was 
pronounced  to  be  of  unsoand  mind.     The  father,  who  had  placed  her  with 
the  defendant  aboat  two  years  before  this  occurrence,  stated  that  she  was 
excitable,  bat  not  of  unsound  mind.     A  physician,  who  received  her  after 
she  had  strayed  from  the  defendant's  house,  deposed  that  she  was  thai  in  a 
state  of  advanced  imbecility  verging  on  idiocy.     In  defence  it  was  allied 
that  this  person  was  only  a  nervous  and  excitable  woman  ;  that  she  was 
not  insane  or  of  unsound  mind  when  the  defendant  first  received  her  as  a 
boarder,  even  if  she  had  become  so  subsequently ;  that  she  lived  with  the 
family,  and  no  restraint  was  placed  upon  her.      General  evidence  was 
called  to  show  that  she  was  merely  childish,  of  weak  mind,  and  very  timid; 
that  she  could  talk  rationally,  but  in  a  childish  manner.     All  i^i^ed  that 
her  mind  was  feeble.     Of  two  medical  gentlemen  called  for  the  defence,  ond 
said  that  latterly  her  mind  had  become  somewhat  unsound,  and  was  not  so 
vigorous  as  at  first.    Before  the  night  on  which  she  had  escaped,  and  on 
which  she  was  found  wandering  by  the  police,  there  was  not  in  his  opinion 
such  unsoundness  of  mind  as  would  have  justified  her  confinement;  and 
the  other  deposed  that  when  he  saw  her  two  or  three  months  before,  he  oon« 
sidered  her  to  be  capable  of  taking  care  of  herself,  although  incompetent  to 
manage  her  afEairs,  and  that  she  required  medical  superintendence,  bat  not 
the  restraint  of  a  lunatic  asylum.    This  brought  a  question  from  the  jndge, 
whether  he  then  thought  that  the  fact  of  her  wandering  about  the  Edgeiran 
Boad  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night  was  a  proof  of  her  being  able  to  tub 
care  of  herself.     The  j  ury  found  the  defendant  *  guilty.'     There  ooold  b» 
no  doubt  that  this  young  lady  was  of  unsound  mind  in  the  sense  intended 
by  the  law :  she  may  not  have  been  so  when  first  received,  but  the  Act 
includes  all  cases  in  which  insanity  comes  on  after  the  reception  of  tfaft 
person.     The  certificates  given  by  independent  medical  men  in  this  caw 
were  to  the  effect  that  she  talked  incoherently  to  herself,  repeating  tto 
words  ^  next  of  kin,'  without  being  able  to  explain  why,  that  she  was  qnito 
unable  to  maintain  a  conversation,  and  that  she  was  labouring  xmder 
imbecility  in  the  first  degree.     This,  together  with  the  fact  of  her  being 
found  wandering  at  night  under  circumstances  in  which  no  young  lady  in 
her  social  position  would  be  found,  should  have  sufficed  to  prevent  aaj 
difference  of  opinion  among  medical  witnaeaes  respecting  the  eodiieBoew 
unsoundness  of  mind  in  this  person. 

It  is  in  such  cases  as  these  that  a  medical  definition  of  insanity  beoomfli 
of  legal  importance,  and  a  medical  expert  must  be  prepared  to  say  wheiher 
the  person  concerning  whom  the  question  is  raised  is  idiotic,  lunatic,  or  of 
unsound  mind,  and  to  assign  intelligible  reasons  for  his  opinion. 

The  most  recent  writer  of  the  legal  piof essum  oa  the  subject  of  rnsmal^t 
ihns  defines  the  disease :  '  Sanity  exists  when  the  brain  and  the  nerroos 
system  are  in  such  a  condition  that  the  mental  functions  of  feeling  and 
knowing,  emotion  and  willing,  can  be  performed  in  their  r^ular  aod 
usual  manner.  Insanity  means  a  state  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  shore- 
named  mental  functions  is  performed  in  an  abnormal  manner  or  not  per- 
formed at  all  by  reason  of  some  disease  of  the  brain  or  nervous  ByBten.* 
(Stephen,  J.,  '  Hist,  of  the  Crim.  Law  of  Eng.'  vol.  3,  p.  130.) 

Moral  insanity, — ^In  addition  to  that  form  of  insanity  in  which  the  mind 
is  afEected,  known  as  intellectual  insanHy^  Prichard  and  oUier  medico-1^ 
writers  have  described  a  state  which  they  call  moral  insanity  (Mania  sif^ 
delirlo)y  which  is  manifested  simply  by  a  perverted  or  disordered  state  of 
the  feelings,  passions,  and  emotions,  irrespective  of  any  apparent  intellectittl 
aberration.     There  are  no  hallucinations  or  illusions,  and  there  ia  fl)E> 
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dence  of  delnsion,  bat  simply  a  perversion  of  the  moral  sentiments. 
as  it  is  alleged  that  this  form  of  insanity  may  appear  in  the  shape  of  a 
laelesa  snspiciony  jealousy,  or  hatred  of  others,  especially  of  those  to 
oxn  the  affected  person  ought  to  be  attached ;  and  it  may  also  manifest 
»lf  under  the  form  of  a  wild,  reckless,  and  cruel  disposition  towards 
okind  in  general.  It  does  not  seem  probable,  however,  that  moral 
emity,  as  thus  defined,  ever  exists  or  can  exist  in  any  person  wi thou tr 
ater  or  less  disturbance  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  The  mental  powers 

rarely  disordered  without  the  moral  feelings  partaking  of  this  disorder : 
I,  conversely,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  moral  feelings  should 
ome  to  any  extent  perverted  without  the  intellect  being  affected,  for 
Tersion  of  moral  feeling  is  generally  observed  to  be  one  of  the  early 
aptoms  of  disordered  reason.  The  intellectual  disturbance  may  be 
letimes  difficult  of  detection ;  but  in  every  case  of  true  insanity  it  is 
re  or  less  present,  and  it  would  be  a  dangerous  practice  to  pronounce  a 
■son  insane,  when  some  evidence  of  its  existence  was  not  forthcoming, 
e  law  does  not  recognize  moral  insanity  as  an  independent  state  ;  hence^ 
irever  perverted  the  affections,  moral  feelings,  or  sentiments  may  be,  & 
dical  jurist  must  always  look  for  some  indications  of  disturbed  reason, 
dically  speaking,  there  are,  according  to  Prichard,  two  forms  of  insanity, 
ral  and  intellectual ;  but  in  law  there  is  only  one — ^that  which  affects 

fnind^  Moral  insanity  is  not  admitted  as  a  bar  to  responsibility  for 
il  or  criminal  acts,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  accompanied  by  intel-^ 
udl  disturbance.  Mayo  denied  its  existence,  and  contended  that  no 
lormal  state  of  mind  should  confer  irresponsibility,  unless  it  involved 
^Uectual  as  well  as  moral  perversion.  ('Med.  Test.'  p.  69.)  Brodie 
>  considered  that  there  were  no  reasonable  grounds  for  admitting  this 
be  an  independent  form  of  insanity.  There  has  been,  as  he  suggests, 
ich  mystification  on  the  subject.  The  term  has  been  applied  to  cases  ta 
ich  the  name  of  insanity  ought  not  to  have  been  applied  at  all — t.e« 
^  moral  depravity,'  and  also  to  cases  in  which  delusions  (false  opinions 
to  existing  facts)  have  really  existed,  and  whicb  might  therefore  have 
m  more  properly  classed  with  cases  of  ordinary  mental  aberration* 
^sych.  Inquiries,*  p.  99.)  Of  one  fact  we  may  be  well  assured:  if  in 
se  cases  of  alleged  moral  insanity  there  is  no  indication  of  a  perversion 
intellect,  medical  evidence  is  not  required  to  determine  the  degree  of 
ponsibility  in  reference  to  these  persons.  Those  who  administer  the 
%  and  any  man  endowed  with  common-sense,  will  be  as  well  qualified 
a  medical  expert  to  decide  this  question.  Further,  until  medical  men 
;  produce  a  clear  and  well-defined  distinction  between  moral  depravity 
[  moral  insanity,  such  a  doctrine,  employed  as  it  has  been  for  the  excuU 
ion  of  persons  charged  with  crime,  shoald  be  rejected  as  inadmissible. 
Legal  JDefinttions. — The  law  of  England  recognizes  two  states  of  mental 
>rder  or  alienation :  1,  Dementia  tiaturalis,  corresponding  to  idiocy ;  and. 
Dementia  adventitial  or  accidentalism  signifying  general  insanity  as  it 
ars  in  persons  who  have  once  enjoyed  reasoning  power.     To  this  state 

term  lunacy  is  also  applied,  from  an  influence  formerly  supposed  to  be 
reised  on  the  mind  by  the  moon.  Lunacy  is  a  term  generally  applied 
ihose  disordered  states  of  mind  which  are  known  to  medical  men  under 

names  of  mania,  monomania,  and  dementia;  these  being  frequently, 
loogh  not  necessarily,  accompanied  by  lucid  intervals.  The  main 
racter  of  insanity,  in  a  legal  view,  is  considered  to  be  the  existence  of 
ision — I.e.  that  a  person  should  believe  something  to  exist  which,  does 

exist,  and  that  he  should  act  upon  this  belief.  Many  persons  may 
3ar  under  harmless  delusions,  and  still  be  fitted  for  their  social  duties ; 

should  these  delusions  be  such  as  to  lead  them  to  injure  themselves  or 
OL*  II*  2  H 
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othei*s  in  person  or  property,  then  the  case  is  considered  to  reqnire  legal 
interfei*once. 

Besides  the  terms  Idiocy  and  Luiiact/,  we  find  another  frequently  em- 
ployed in  legal  proceedings,  namely,  '  unsoundness  of  viind '  (non  compos 
mentis),  of  the  exact  meaning  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  consistent 
definition.  Accoixling  to  Winslow,  the  phrase  '  unsoundness  of  mind  ' 
was  first  used  by  Lord  Eldon  to  designate  a  state  of  mind  not  exactly 
idiotic  and  not  lunatic  with  delusions,  but  a  condition  of  intellect 
6coupying  a  place  between  the  two  extremes,  and  unfitting  the  person  for 
the  government  of  himself  and  his  afFaii's.  ('Lancet,'  1872,  1,  p.  108.) 
This  definition  has  been  since  gcncmlly  accepted  and  acted  on  by  all  the 
judges. 

From  various  legal  decisions  it  would  appear  that  the  test  for  un- 
soundness of  mind  in  law  has  no  immediate  I'eference  to  the  existence  of 
delusion  in  the  mind  of  a  peraon,  so  much  as  to  proof  of  incapacity  from 
some  morbid  condition  of  intellect  to  manage  his  afEairs  with  ordinary  care 
and  propriety.  (Amos.)  Neither  condition  will  suffice  to  establi^  tm- 
soundness  without  the  other :  for  the  intellect  may  be  in  a  morbid  state, 
and  yet  there  may  be  no  legal  incompetency ;  or  the  incompetency  alone 
may  exist  and  depend  on  bodily  infinnity  or  want  of  education— conditions 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  mental  disoi-der.  Thus,  then,  a  peison 
Inay  be  of  unsound  mind,  i.e.  legally  incompetent  to  the  control  of  his 
pi-operty,  and  yet  not  come  up  to  the  legal  standard  of  lunacy  or  idiocy. 

Some  medical  practitionei*s  have  attempted  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  insanity  and  unsoundness  of  mind.  A  case  occurred  in  1839,  in 
which  a  medical  man  hesitated  to  sign  a  certificate  for  the  confinement  of 
an  alleged  lunatic,  because  in  it  the  words  '  unsound  mind '  were  used. 
He  said  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  sign  it  had  the  term  ^  insane '  been 
employed.  The  difference,  if  any  exist,  is  pui'cly  arbitrary,  and  depends 
en  the  fact  that  *  unsound  mind '  is  a  legal  and  not  a  medical  phrase, 
referring  to  an  incapacity  to  manage  affaii-s,  which  insanity,  in  its  most 
enlarged  sense,  does  not  always  imply.  The  law,  however,  appeal's  to 
admit  some  sort  of  distinction ;  for,  according  to  Chitty,  it  is  a  criminal 
and  an  indictable  act  maliciously  to  publish  that  any  person  is  affiioted  with 
insanity,  since  it  imputes  to  him  a  malady  geneitilly  inducing  mankind  to 
shun  his  society ;  although  it  is  not  libellous  to  say  that  a  man  is  not  of 
Sound  mind,  because  no  one  is  of  perfectly  sound  mind  but  the  Deitr. 
(*  Med.  Jur.'  vol.  1,  p.  351.)  In  reference  to  the  signing  of  certificates  of 
insanity,  it  is,  however,  an  onx)r  to  suppose  that  the  use  of  one  term  can 
involve  a  medical  man  in  a  gi'eater  share  of  i^esponsibility  than  the  use  of 
the  other. 

If,  on  a  commission  of  lunacy,  a  medical  -witness  states  that  he  believes 
a  person  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  he  should  be  prepared  to  assign  good  and 
valid  reasons  for  this  belief,  as  well  as  what  he  really  intends  by  nnsonnd- 
ncss  of  mind.     Questions  on  these  points  are  generally  put. 

Symptoms  of  incipient  insanity. — The  symptoms  by  which  insanify  i* 
indicated  at  an  early  stage  are  liable  to  great  variation,  according  to  the 
sex,  age,  and  social  position  of  the  person.  In  reference  to  suicide,  the 
execution  of  wills,  or  the  perpeti-ation  of  cinme,  we  often  find  after  the 
death  of  the  person,  or  at  the  trial  which  follows  the  crime,  that  the  most 
trivial  and  irrelevant  cireumstances  are  bi-ought  forward  as  indications 
of  insanity.  This  subject  has  been  ably  ti*eated  by  Winslow  (*0b9cnre 
Dis.  of  the  Brain,'  p.  88),  and  to  his  work  the  reader  is  referred  fof 
much  useful  information.  The  facts  ai^e  there  gathered  chiefly  from  the 
accounts  furnished  to  him  by  those  who  have  recovered.  There  is  great 
irritability  at  the  most  trifling  cireumstances,  impatience  of  contradiction, 
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loqnacitj,  great  difficalty  in  directing  attention  to  and  steadily  occupying 
the  mind  with  any  train  of  thought,  neglect  of  usual  employment,  sleepless- 
nessj  depression  of  spirits  without  reasonable  cause,  a  disposition  to  seclu-v 
sion,  doubts  about  personal  identity,  followed  by  hallucinations  and  illusions. 
L  lady,  who  was  thus  gradaally  affected,  remained  insane  for  nearly  eleven 
months:  she  informed  Winslow  that  during  the  whole  of  that  time  she 
fancied  she  was  in  hell  and  tormented  by  evil  spirits ;  she  thought  eveiy 
person  near  her  was  the  devil.  Sometimes  a  patient  fancies  he  is  con- 
tinually watched  by  spies,  that  policemen  are  looking  after  him,  and  that 
conspiracies  and  plots  among  his  relatives  or  friends  are  going  on  secretly 
against  him ;  he  believes  that  his  food  is  drugged  or  poisoned,  and  he  will 
refuse  to  eat.  Great  anxiety  on  any  subject,  followed  by  headache,  may 
be  the  forerunners  of  an  attack ;  there  is  geneitilly  an  entire  loss  of  interest 
in  the  usual  occupations,  a  silent  manner,  and  a  great  desire  for  solitude. 
In  one  instance,  fits  of  immoderate  laughter  at  the  most  trivial  occurrences 
precede  the  attack.  Sooner  or  later  these  symptoms  are  attended  by  per- 
verted taste  or  smell — by  illusions  of  hearing  or  sight ;  voices  are  heard» 
und  objects  are  seen,  which  at  first  perplex  and  then  conf  ase  the  patient ; 
they  continue  until  he  feels  overpowered  mentally  and  bodily ;  and  he  then 
falls  into  delusions  regarding  himself,  his  friends  who  are  about  him,  his 
profession  or  occupation,  and  his  worldly  circumstances.  In  incipient 
insanity  delusion  does  not  necessarily  exist.  There  is  an  antecedent  state, 
in  which,  according  to  Badcliffe,  the  most  pi*ominent  feature  is  intense 
fclf-coHceiL  A  man  may  retain  the  knowledge  of  his  personal  identity,  but 
he  may  fancy  himself  to  be  wiser,  richer,  or  stix>nger  than  he  really  is. 
Aiiother  feature  is  misanthropy,  a  general  dislike  to  others  without  cause, 
iat  especially  directed  against  those  who  have  the  gi*eatest  claim  on  his 
iffection.  This  feeling  may  after  a  time  become  complicated  with  some 
lelnsion.  A  third  symptom  is  a  suspiciotis  disposition.  This,  after  a  time, 
leads  to  delusion,  and  the  person  imagines  that  there  are  conspiracies  to 
x)ison  him  or  do  him  some  bodily  injuiy.  ('Lancet,'  1873,  1,  p.  471.) 
^If-conceit,  misanthropy,  and  distrust  without  delusion,  may  be  regarded 
us  the  most  marked  forerunners  of  an  attack  of  insanity. 

• 

MaUucinations  and  Illusions,  Delusions. — These  are  the  most  striking 
ymptoms  which  are  met  with  in  a  confirmed  state  of  insanity.  Hallncina- 
ions  are  those  sensations  which  ai*e  supposed  by  the  patient  to  be  pi*oduced 
)y  external  impi*essions,  although  no  material  objects  act  upon  his  senses 
(t  the  time:  illusions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sensations  produced  by  a 
alse  perception  of  objects.  A  man  has  visions  of  all  kinds,  including  the 
orms  of  the  dead  and  the  living,  floating  bcfoi*e  him,  when  he  is  gazing 
ipon  vacancy.  He  fancies  he  hears  voices  speaking  or  mysteriously 
rhispering  to  him,  while  there  is  pi'ofound  silence :  these  are  hallucinations. 
Chey  are  entirely  subjective.  The  act  of  dreaming  furnishes  a  striking 
nstance  of  an  hallucination.  We  believe  that  we  see  and  feel  material 
orms  which  .have  no  existence,  and  our  minds  are  fully  impressed  with 
he  reality  of  the  scenes  before  us.  The  unreality  of  these  images  is  plain 
nongh  to  a  sane  man  in  a  waking  state,  but  not  so  with  one  who  is  insane. 
le  is  unable  to  shake  them  off,  and  believes  in  their  independent  exist- 
nee.  Hawkes  has  collected  a  number  of  cases  showing  the  various  kinds 
f  Iiallacinations  met  with  among  the  insane.  ('  Lancet,'  1870,  2,  p.  775.) 
le  observed  that  those  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  are  among 
he  most  common,  although  he  has  known  them  to  bo  confined  to  taste 
nd  smell. 

An  insane  person  may  imagine  that  his  ordinary  food  has  an  earthy  or 
letaJlic  taste  or  smell,  and  this  will  give  Hse  to  the  delusion  that  thci*e  is 
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a  conspiracy  to  poison  him.     The  illnsion,  howcTer,  is  in  his  own  senses — 
a  perversion  of  taste  or  smell.     Illusions  are  objective :  they  often  occur 
during  the  act  of  suddenly  waking  from  sleep — giving  rise  occasionally  to 
serious  questions  involving  criminal  responsibility*     The  state  of  insanity 
is  in  other  points  of  view  analogous  to  dreaming.     There  is  equally  a  wunt 
of  power  in  the  two  stages  to  change  or  control  the  current  of  thought 
passing  through  the  mind.     Things  which  are  impossible  and  inconsistent, 
are  believed  to  have  an  actual  existence.     A  voice  heard  during  the  act  of 
dreaming  sometimes  becomes  an  illusion  connected  with  a  current  of  thought 
then  passing  through  the  mind ;   it  is  the  same  in  a  case  of  confirmed 
insanity,  with  this  difFei-ence  in  the  latter — that  some  power  of  will  or 
some  exercise  of  reason  may  still  exist. 

Although  a  person  may  labour  under  hallucinations  without  any  mental 
disorder  independently  of  that  requisite  for  their  production,  yet  they  maj, 
if  protracted,  give  rise  to  insane  ideas.  They  may  become  the  source  of 
confirmed  delusion,  and  thus  lead  to  an  attack  of  insanity.  Hallucinations 
and  illusions  frequently  coexist  in  insanity ;  but  in  two-thirds  of  all  cases 
the  hallucinations  are  confined  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  Voices  caUing  ta 
the  person  from  the  comers  of  his  room  and  directing  him  to  do  certam 
acts  are  heard  where  none  exist,  and  the  illusion  is  sometimes  displayed  in 
a  voice  being  heard  differently  from  what  it  is :  a  harsh  and  g^tmg  noise 
may  be  thus  mistaken  for  the  finest  musical  sounds.  So  with  the  sense  of 
feeling ;  the  folds  in  the  sheet  of  a  bed  on  which  an  insane  person  is  lying 
may  be  mistaken  for  hot  coals  or  bundles  of  serpents,  and  sometimes  nothing 
but  force  will  compel  the  patient  to  sleep  in  a  bed ;  if  permitted,  he  will 
g^t  out  and  prefer  sleeping  on  the  floor.  It  is  questionable  how  £ar  force 
is  justifiable  under  these  circumstances,  when  the  health  of  a  person  is  not 
likely  to  suffer  by  his  apparently  irrational  conduct.  His  illusion  is  not 
cured,  but  strengthened ;  and  such  treatment  frequently  brings  on  a  violent 
fit  of  maniacal  excitement.  Hallucinations  occasionally  exist  in  persons 
who  are  sane,  but  whose  health  is  disordered,  and  then  we  generallj  find 
them  connected  with  the  sense  of  vision.  They  are  indicative  of  functional 
disturbance,  but  merely  of  a  temporary  kind.  It  is  to  this  we  may  refer 
the  alleged  appearance  of  ghosts  and  apparitions.  These  are  pure  hallnci- 
nations,  and  are  entirely  subjective. 

The  illusions  of  the  insane  are  sometimes  of  a  remarkable  nature. 
Thus,  an  object  may  be  seen  by  them,  but  in  size  and  shape  it  mavbe 
subject  to  continual  changes.  Perceval,  in  reference  to  his  own  condition, 
mentions  that  on  the  commencement  of  his  insanity,  while  looking  at  a 
boiled  fowl  which  was  prepared  for  his  dinner,  it  appeared  very  large  and 
plump,  then  it  suddenly  became  small  and  meagre,  and  afterwards  of  twice 
its  former  size.  So  in  watching  a  fellow-patient,  who  was  one  day  walking 
in  the  airing-ground,  he  observed  at  one  part  of  the  walk  that  this  man 
suddenly  changed  in  shape,  and  walked  into  the  house  under  the  form 
of  a  demon.  ('Personal  Narrative,'  p.  81.)  The  illusion  from  the  same 
object  is  therefore  not  always  fixed  and  permanent,  but  subject  to  momentaij 
changes.  Illusions  do  not  merely  proceed  from  impressions  produced  on 
the  external  senses  ;  they  often  arise  from  internal  sensations ;  in  otber 
words,  they  are  subjective,  and  give  rise  to  strange  fancies,  and  singular 
and  perverted  ideas.  A  man  confined  in  an  asylum  labouring  under  diiea^ 
of  the  lungs,  protested  that  he  felt  the  fires  of  hell  burning  within  his 
chest.  To  the  same  class  of  disoitlered  impressions  among  lunatics  may  ^ 
refen-ed  the  feeling  of  insects  crawling  over  the  skin,  of  the  flesh  being 
gnawed  from  the  bones,  or  of  their  bodies  being  cut  and  torn  to  pieces 
Illusions  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  sane,  but  when  arising  from  external 
objects  the  &lse  perception  is  soon  corrected  by  a  reference  to  the  otber 
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senses ;  and  herein  consists  the  main  difference  between  sanity  and  insanity 
— namely,  delusion,  or  a  misleading  of  the  mind.  When  the  hallucination 
or  illasion  is  believed  to  have  a  positive  existence,  and  this  belief  is  not 
removed  either  by  reflection  or  by  an  appeal  to  the  other  senses,  the  person 
is  insane;  bnt  when  the  false  sensation  is  immediately  detected  by  the 
jadgment^  and  is  not  acted  on  as  if  it  were  i*eal,  then  the  person  is  sane. 
Ddusuyn,  therefore,  properly  refers  to  the  judgment,  and  illusion  to  the 
senses.  The  meaning  of  these  terms  is  often  confounded ;  but  while 
delusion  is  always  connected  with  insanity,  illusion  is  not  necessarily 
indicative  of  mental  disorder. 

Hallucinations  and  illusions  are  the  main  featui*es  of  those  forms  of 
insanity  which  are  known  as  mania  and  monomania.  Out  of  229  cases  of 
mania,  Brierre  de  Boismont  found  that  178  were  affected  with  hallucina- 
tions and  illusions.  Among  these  54  suffered  from  hallucinations  only, 
60  from  illusions,  and  64  from  both.  His  paper  contains  reports  of  cases 
showing  the  nature  of  these  morbid  sensorial  impressions,  and  their  in- 
fluence on  the  actions  and  conduct  of  the  insane.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1861,  2, 
p.  145.)  Hallucinations  and  illusions  are  rarely  met  with  in  cases  of  idiocy 
and  imbecility;  sometimes  in  dementia;  but  they  are  most  common  in 
paroxysms  of  mania.  Acts  of  murder  may  generally  be  traced  to  their 
existence,  for  the  person  labouring  undei*  mania  or  monomania  is  unable 
during  a  paroxysm  to  divest  his  mind  of  the  belief  that  what  he  sees  has 
a  positive  existence  before  him.  He  feels  impelled  to  suicide  by  the  hallu- 
cination of  voices  calling  to  him,  and  to  murder  by  the  illusion  that  he  is 
not  destroying  a  wife,  child,  or  friend,  but  an  evil  spirit  substituted  for  them. 
The  term  illusion  is  now  seldom  used  with  respect  to  the  insane,  and 
writers  on  insanity  speak  of  hallucinations,  i,e.  deceptions  or  false  receptions 
of  the  senses,  and  delusions  or  false  opinions  as  to  existing  facts. 

The  acts  of  the  insane  are  generally  connected  with  their  delusions^ 
althongh  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  connection  except  by  their  own  admis- 
sions. When  the  acts  are  unusual  and  stmnge,  it  is  most  probable  that 
they  depend  on  hallucination,  illusion,  or  both.  Marc  mentions  the  case 
of  a  man  who  for  many  years  had  been  in  the  habit  of  licking  the  bare 
walls  of  his  apartment  with  his  tongue,  and  apparently  with  the  greatest 
relish.  No  one  could  imagine  what  was  the  cause  of  this  patient's  per- 
severance in  so  painful  and  disgusting  a  habit — for  in  many  parts  he  had 
-actually  worn  away  the  plaster — when  one  day  Marc  was  upbmiding  him 
on  the  subject,  and  ho  then  confessed  that  he  fancied  he  was  tasting  and 
«melling  the  most  delicious  fruit.     ('  De  la  Folic,'  vol.  1,  p.  195.) 

It  is  important  to  observe  that,  although  some  who  labour  under  insanity 
are  aware  of  their  condition  and  lament  it;  this  is  chiefly  confined  to  incipient 
and  convalescent  cases.  In  general,  they  are  not  in  the  least  conscious  of 
their  situation,  but  affirm  that  they  are  in  better  health  and  spirits  than 
usual,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  perfect  mind.  Those  who  have  been 
depressed  prior  to  the  attack  will  become  cheerful  afterwards,  and  vice 
versd.  Perceval,  whose  first  evident  delusion  was  that  of  mistaking  a  red 
eilk  handkerchief  for  one  saturated  with  blood,  thus  describes  the  com- 
mencement of  his  attack: — 'Whilst  thus  reflecting  (referring  to  some 
religions  views  which  had  troubled  his  mind),  a  new  and  wonderful  sensa- 
tion came  upon  me  from  my  head  downwards,  through  my  whole  frame. 
1  felt  a  spirit  or  a  humour  shedding  its  benign  influence,  the  effect  of 
'which  was  that  of  the  most  cheerful,  mild,  and  grateful  peace  and  quiet.' 
(Op.  cit.  p.  21.)  This  description  coincides  with  general  observation. 
inhere  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  what  to  ourselves 
IS  an  obvious  delusion,  is  a  delusion  to  the  insane.  No  insane  patient  was 
ever  yet  convinced  by  any  sort  of  reasoning  that  he  saw  things  falsely,  or 
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faoforily  proved  that  she  was  iDsanc,  not  merely  by  general  and  medical 
evidence,  but  by  the  terms  of  her  will,  which  had  been  drawn  np  by  herself. 
The  same  condition  existed  in  the  cases  of  Mrs,  Hartley  and  Mr.  PearcBj 
who  were  the  subjects  of  Commission  in  1843.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
person  in  a  lucid  interval  is  held  by  law  to  be  responsible  for  his  acts, 
whether  these  ai*e  of  a  civil  or  criminal  nature.  In  regard  to  criminal 
offences  committed  during  a  lucid  interval,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  medical 
inrists  that  no  person  should  be  convicted  under  such  circumstances, 
because  there  is  a  probability  that  he  might  at  the  time  have  been  under 
the  influence  of  that  degree  of  cerebral  irritation  that  renders  a  man  insane^ 
(Prichard).  This  remark  applies  especially  to  those  instances  in  which  the 
lucid  interval  is  very  short.  Juides  now  very  seldom  convict,  however 
rationally  in  appearance  a  crime  may  have  been  perpetrated,  when  it  is 
clearly  proved  that  the  accused  was  really  insane  within  a  short  period  of 
the  time  of  its  perpetration. 


CHAPTER  90. 

VABIETIES  OF  INSANITY — MANIA — DEMONOMANU — PA>'0PH0BIA — EFFECTS  OF  COLD 
ON  MANIACS — ABSTINENCE  FROM  FOOD — DELUSIONS  REGARDING  POISONS — 
DELIRIUM  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  MANIA — MONOMANU — ILLUSIONS  AND  DELU- 
SIONS— ECCENTRICITY. 

Vdrieiies  of  insanity. — Medical  jurists  have  commonly  recognized  four  dis- 
tinct forms  of  insanity :  Mania,  Monomania,  Dementia,  and  Idiocy  {Amentia). 
This  division  was  proposed  by  Esquirol ;  and  although  of  a  purely  artificial 
nature,  it  is  highly  convenient  for  the  an*angement  and  classification 
of  the  facts  connected  with  the  subject.  In  some  instances  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  assigning  a  particular  case  to  either  of  these  divisions,  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that  these  states  of  disoi*dered  mind,  if  we  except 
idiocy,  are  frequently  intermixed,  and  are  apt  to  pass  and  repass  into 
each  other.  On  other  occasions  a  case  may  represent  mixed  characters 
which  appertain  to  all  the  divisions.  Some  psychologists  have  proposed 
two  subdivisions — namely,  IneoJierency  and  Imbecility  ;  but  the  former  is 
merely  a  mixed  state  of  mania  and  dementia,  while  the  latter  is  a  term 
ipplied  to  those  cases  of  idiocy  wherein  the  mental  faculties  are  susceptible 
of  some  degree  of  cultivation  after  birth,  without  reaching  the  normal 
itandard. 

MANIA. 

In  this  form  of  insanity  there  is  a  general  derangement  or  perversion  of 
the  mental  faculties,  accompanied  by  greater  or  less  excitement,  sometimes 
amounting  to  violent  fury.  (Pagan's  'Med.  Jurispr.  of  Insan.'  p.  69^ 
Ifarc.  *  De  la  Folie,'  vol.  1,  p.  211.)  Ideas  flow  through  the  mind  without 
>Tder  or  connection,  the  person  losing  all  control  over  his  thoughts,  and 
believing  and  acting  upon  them,  however  absurd  and  inconsistent  they  may 
l>e.  Rapidity  of  utterance  and  incessant  agitation  accompany  this  state :; 
there  is  also  great  irritability,  so  that  not  the  least  contradiction  can  be 
[x>me.  Mania  may  take  place  suddenly,  as  after  a  violent  moral  shock, 
lilt  in  general  it  comes  on  slowly.  It  may  be  chronic  or  acute,  recurrent 
>r  continued.  There  are  very  few  cases  which  do  not  present  remissions, 
nore  or  less  complete ;  and  in  some  instances,  after  a  violent  attack,  the 
reason  appears  to  be  perfectly  restored,  forming  then  what  is  termed  a 
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jndged  of  them  iucon-ectly ;  hence  it  would  be  just  as  absurd  to  trj  to 
reason  him  out  of  his  belief,  as  it  would  be  to  try  to  reason  a  sane  person 
out  of  his  belief  of  wliat  was  real  and  ti*ue.     (Pagan,  op.  cit.  p.  26.) 

Some  have  supposed  that  thei-e  is  a  loss  of  memory  in  the  insane — that 
they  have  not  the  power  of  remembering  what  took  place  duriug  thci^ 
insanity,  or  of  recalling  their  sensations.     This  may  be  the  case  in  some 
instances,  but  it  is  certainly  not  so  in  all ;  and  no  general  rule  can  be  laid 
down  on  the  subject.     Perceval  appears  to  have  retained  an  acute  i-emem- 
brance  of  his  attack,  and  of  his  condition  and  treatment  while  it  lasted. 
He  published  his  '  Narrative  *  on  his  recovery ;  and  in  this  the  most  minnte 
circumstances  are  recorded. 

Lucid  intervals, — By  a  lucid  interval,  we  ai-e  to  understand,  in  a  legal 
sense,  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  insanity,  or  a  perfect  restoration  to 
reason.  This  state  differs  entirely  from  a  remission,  in  which  there  is  a 
mere  abatement  of  the  symptoms.  It  has  been  said  that  a  lucid  intenal 
is  only  a  more  perfect  i-emission,  and  that  although  the  lunatic  may  act 
rationally  and  talk  coherently,  yet  his  brain  is  in  an  excitable  state,  and  he 
labours  under  a  greater  disposition  to  a  fresh  attack  of  insanity  than  one 
whose  mind  has  never  been  affected.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
the  same  reasoning  would  tend  to  show  that  insanity  is  never  cured ;  for 
the  predisposition  to  an  attack  is  undoubtedly  greater  in  a  recovei^  lunatic 
than  in  one  who  is  and  has  always  been  perfectly  sane.  Even  admitting 
the  correctness  of  this  reasoning,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  lunatics  do 
occasionally  recover  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  them  perfectly  conscious  of  and  legally  responsible  for  their  actions 
like  other  persons.  The  law  intends  no  more  than  this  by  a  lucid  interval: 
it  does  not  require  proof  that  the  cure  is  so  complete  that  even  the  predis- 
position to  the  disease  is  entirely  extirpated.  Such  proof,  if  it  could  eren 
be  procured,  would  be  totally  iirelevant.  If  a  man  acts  rationally  and 
talks  coherently,  we  can  have  no  better  proof  of  a  i^estoration  of  reason. 
If  no  delusion  affecting  his  conduct  remain  in  his  mind,  we  need  not  concern 
ourselves  about  the  degree  of  latent  predisposition  to  a  fresh  attack  which 
may  still  exist. 

Lucid  inten'als  sometimes  appear  suddenly  in  the  insane :  the  person 
feels  as  if  awakened  from  a  dream,  and  there  is  often  a  perfect  consdons- 
uess  of  the  absurdity  of  the  delusion  under  which  he  was  previously 
labouring.  The  duration  of  the  interval  is  uncertain  ;  it  may  last  for  a 
few  minutes  only,  or  may  be  protracted  for  days,  weeks,  months,  and  e\"en 
years.  In  a  modico-legal  view,  its  alleged  existence  must  be  always  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  and  doubt  when  the  interval  is  very  short.  The« 
lucid  intervals  are  most  frequently  seen  in  cases  of  mania  and  monomania; 
they  occasionally  exist  in  dementia  when  this  state  is  not  chronic,  but  has 
succeeded  a  fit  of  intermittent  or  periodical  mania.  They  are  never  mci 
with  in  cases  of  idiocy  and  imbecility.  It  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  bo  able  to  show  whether  or  not  there  exists  or  has  existed  a 
lucid  interval,  since,  in  this  state,  the  acts  of  a  person  are  deemed  valid  m  | 
law.  The  mind  should  be  tested,  as  in  determining  whether  the  patient  is 
labouring  under  insanity  or  not.  He  should  be  able  to  describe  his  feelings, 
and  talk  of  the  subject  of  his  delusion,  without  betraying  any  signs  of 
unnecessary  vehemence  or  excitement.  It  may  happen  that  a  person  who 
is  the  subject  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  is  at  the  time  of  examinatioB 
under  a  lucid  inter\'al,  in  which  case  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  forni' 
ing  an  opinion  of  the  existence  of  insanity.  This  occurred  in  the  case  of 
Lady  Seymour  (July,  1888) :  when  examined  before  a  Commissian  her 
replies  were  so  i-ational  and  collected,  that  no  verdict  conld  be  given,  and 
the  case  was  adjourned.    When  the  inquiry  "was  resumed,  it  was  satis* 
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faoibril J  proved  that  she  was  insane,  not  merely  by  general  and  medical 
evidence,  but  by  the  terms  of  her  will,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  herself. 
The  same  condition  existed  in  the  cases  of  Mrs.  Hartley  and  Mr,  PearcCj 
who  were  the  subjects  of  Commission  in  1843.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
person  in  a  lucid  interval  is  held  by  law  to  be  responsible  for  his  acts, 
whether  these  are  of  a  civil  or  criminal  nature.  In  regard  to  criminal 
offences  committed  during  a  lucid  interval,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  medical 
jurists  that  no  person  should  be  convicted  under  such  circumstances, 
because  there  is  a  probability  that  he  might  at  the  time  have  been  under 
the  influence  of  that  degree  of  cerebral  irritation  that  renders  a  man  insane^ 
(Prichard).  This  remark  applies  especially  to  those  instances  in  which  the 
lucid  interval  is  very  short.  Juries  now  very  seldom  convict,  however 
rationally  in  appearance  a  crime  may  have  been  perpetrated,  when  it  is 
clearly  proved  that  the  accused  was  really  insane  within  a  short  period  of 
the  time  of  its  perpetration. 


CHAPTER  90. 

YABICTIES  OP  INSANITY — MANIA — DEMONOMANIA — PA>'0PH0BIA — EFFECTS  OF  COLD 
ON  MANIACS — ABSTINENCE  FROM  FOOD — DELUSIONS  REQARDINO  POISONS — 
DELIRIUM  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  MANIA — MONOMANU — ILLUSIONS  AND  DELU- 
SIONS— ECCENTRICITY. 

Varieties  of  insanity. — Medical  jurists  have  commonly  recognized  four  dis- 
tinct forms  of  insanity :  Mania,  Monomania,  Dementia,  and  Idiocy  (Amentia). 
This  division  was  proposed  by  Esquirol ;  and  although  of  a  purely  artificial 
nature,  it  is  highly  convenient  for  the  antmgement  and  classification 
of  the  facts  connected  with  the  subject.  In  some  instances  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  assigning  a  particular  case  to  either  of  these  divisions,  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that  these  states  of  disordered  mind,  if  we  except 
idiocy,  are  frequently  intermixed,  and  are  apt  to  pass  and  repass  into 
each  other.  On  other  occasions  a  case  may  represent  mixed  characters 
whicb  appertain  to  all  the  divisions.  Some  psychologists  have  proposed 
two  subdivisions — namely,  Incoherency  and  Imhectliiy  ;  but  the  former  is 
merely  a  mixed  state  of  mania  and  dementia,  while  the  latter  is  a  term 
appli^  to  those  cases  of  idiocy  wherein  the  mental  faculties  are  susceptible 
of  some  degree  of  cultivation  after  birth,  without  reaching  the  normal 
standard. 

MANIA. 

In  this  form  of  insanity  there  is  a  general  derangement  or  perversion  of 
the  mental  faculties,  accompanied  by  greater  or  less  excitement,  sometimes 
amounting  to  violent  fury.  (Pagan's  *Med.  Jurispr.  of  Insan.'  p.  59 4 
Marc.  '  De  la  Folic,'  vol.  1,  p.  211.)  Ideas  flow  through  the  mind  without 
order  or  connection,  the  person  losing  all  control  over  his  thoughts,  and 
believing  and  acting  upon  them,  however  absurd  and  inconsistent  they  may 
be.  Rapidity  of  utterance  and  incessant  agitation  accompany  this  state ; 
there  is  also  great  irritability,  so  that  not  the  least  contradiction  can  be 
borne.  Mania  may  take  place  suddenly,  as  after  a  violent  moral  shock, 
but  in  general  it  comes  on  slowly.  It  may  be  chronic  or  acute,  recurrent 
or  continued.  There  are  very  few  cases  which  do  not  present  remissions, 
more  or  less  complete ;  and  in  some  instances,  after  a  violent  attack,  the 
reason  appears  to  be  perfectly  I'estored,  forming  then  what  is  termed  a 
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Inoid  interval,  the  clear  distinction  of  wbicb,  in  a  legal  point  of  Tiew,  is  of 
material  importance. 

A  person  afflicted  with  mania  experiences,  in  an  ead;  stage,  hallncina- 
tiona  and  illnsioDS ;  aometimeR  these  are  of  a  pleasant  character;  as  a 
Iinntcr  will  fancy  that  he  is  pursuing  the  stag,  that  he  hears  the  sonnd  of 
the  horn  and  the  haying  of  dogs.     In  other  instances  the  voices  of  demons 
are  continually  heard,  and  theiv  forms  are  constantly  seen.     This  slate  i» 
called  demonomania.    An  animal,  or  a  particnlar  person  hated  by  the  patient, 
Nvill  take  on  the  form  of  the  devil,  and  no  reasoning  or  close  inspection  will 
suffice  to  dissipate  this  illnsion.     The  look  and  language  of  demonomaniais 
are  those  of  the  most  extreme  despair :  the  devil  is  cither  always  present 
before  their  eyes,  or  visits  them  occasionaliy,  and  daring  the  darkmesi  d 
night,  when  they  believe  these  visits  to  be  made,  they  may  be  heard  talk- 
ing, howling  Tociferonsly,  resisting  and  stmggling,  as  if  they  were  reall; 
engaged  in  a  mortal  conflict;  they  complain  that  the  fires  of  hell  are  bora- 
ing  within  them,  and  that  Qod  has  wholly  forsaken  them.     This  fonn  of 
mania  has  eometimes  made  its  appearance  at  once  as  the  result  of  a  seToc 
moral  shock,  and  persons  affected  with  it  are  very  apt  to  commit  snidde 
or  murder.     When  the  idea  of  an  evil  spirit  is   fixed   and  permanent, 
domonomania  is  rather  a  variety  of  monomania  than  of  mania ;  mcKt 
writers  place  it  under  the  head  of  monomania,  but  where  this  alternate* 
with  other  delusions,  it  is  a  form  of  insanity  which  belongs  to  mania. 
Murder  perpetrated  in  a  fit  of  insanity  may  be  frequently  traced  to  delo- 
eions  connected  with  the  devil. 

The  illustration,  fig.  183,  represents  a  patient  of  Esqnirol's,  affected 
Fic  183.  with   this   form   of  mania.      Her  life  iru 

misery  to  herself  and  others.  Her  ddiudoo 
was  that  she  was  the  wife  of  the  deril, 
and  had  been  so  for  a  million  yean- 
that  he  was  always  present  before  her,  »nJ 
persuaded  her  to  commit  the  most  atrociou 
crimes.  Her  body  was  in  incessant  motton, 
and  she  sought  for  any  opportnnity  to 
injure  others,  even  to  the  destmction  of 
life.     ('  ilalad.  Ment.'  vol.  1.  p.  498.) 

A  person  affected  with  mania  sometioet 
has  a  dread  or  fear  of  everything  aronnd 
him  ;  be  cowers  down,  tries  to  conceal  him- 
self, and  shudders  at  the  approach  of  anj 
one.     This  state  has  been  called  jHuupMio. 
There  is  a  popular  notion,  that  violent 
fnry  is  met  with  in  all  cases  of  mania;  but 
this  is  an  error.     In  some  instances,  as  in 
-     --        those    just    referred  to    (panophobia),  this 
.  (tiqniroi.)  symptom   is   wanting.      These    persoiu  m* 

fieldom  excited   to  any  acts  of  violence,  and   should   they  give  way  to 
passion,  they  are  easily  suhdncd  by  the  slightest  menace. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  nmnia  tliere  is  excitement,  comim 
on  in  paroxysms  without  any  obvions  cause,  and  leading  the  patjents  to 
acts  of  violence  either  towards  themselves  or  others.  These  are  the  instances 
which  chiefly  reqnvre  close  personal  restraint ;  this,  however,  has  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  severity  of  the  fit,  and  a  more  simple  plan  of  treatment  t''' 
of  watching  by  personal  attendant*,  has  been  generally  adopted.  The  fit* 
sometimes  come  on  in  a  sndden  and  unexpected  manner.  On  the  occason 
of  a  visit  which  the  author  made  to  an  asylum,  a  female  patient  who  hid 
been  for  some  time  remarkably  quiet  in  her  manner,  and  was  o 
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BO  hr  convalescent  as  to  be  about  to  leave  the  place,  seized  a  living  rabbit 
and  tore  it  to  pieces,  limb  from  limb.  Her  mania  had  snddenlj  retomed, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  place  her  again  in  confinement. 

In  visiting  a  person  said  to  be  affected  with  mania,  for  the  parpoae  of 
examination,  a  ntedical  practitioner  cannot  be  too  cautions.  The  fire-irons 
ind  all  other  articles  'which  may  be  used  as  weapons  of  offence  shonid  be 
removed.  Armstrong  was  accustomed  to  relate,  ia  his  lectures,  that  on 
ine  occasion  in  examining  a  patient  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life, 
rhe  exsmination  had  for  some  time  been  conducted  quietly,  and  without 
my  appearance  of  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  when  the  man 
mddenly  seized  a  poker,  and  aimed  a  heavy  blow  at  the  physician.  For- 
binatoly  he  missed  his  aim,  and  assistance  was  at  hand,  or  Armstrong 
night  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  maniac's  violence.  Yance,  a  medical 
[iractitioner,  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of  the  carelessness  and  neglect  of 
the  attendants.  He  was  sent  for  to  visit  a  patient  suffering  under  an 
tttack  of  mania,  and  jnst  as  he  had  reached  the  top-stair,  tiie  maniac 
mshed  ont  of  his  room  and  precipitated  Yance  headlong  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs :  he  died  soon  aftorwardH.  A  calm  and  quiet  manner  is  very 
ipt  to  allay  the  suspicion  of  a  medical  attendant,  and  thus  f  nmishes  the 
maniac  with  the  opportunity  which  he  seeks  to  do  injury  to  others.  On 
me  occasion,  in  accompanying  Esquirol  round  the  Asylnm  of  Charenton, 
the  anthor  was  suddenly  seized  from  behind  by  a  tight  grasp  round  his 
oeck,  by  which  he  was  rendered  powerless,  and  felt  almost  strangled 
(g&rott«d).  Esquirol  and  other  physicians,  who  had  gone  forward,  on 
binring  the  wild  shriek  of  his  assailant,  tamed  back,  and  rescued  him 
from  a  somewhat  perilons  positiou.  One  of  the  female  patients,  who  a 
Few  minutes  before  had  been  seen  by  the  physician,  and  had  presented 
aotiiing  hut  a  calm  appearance  and  quiet  manner,  had  silently  crept 
behind  him,  being  the  last  of  the  party,  aud  had  suddenly  thrown  both  her 
urns  around  his  neck,  apparently  with  a  view  of  throttling  him.  These 
persons  are  overawed  by  numbers,  bat  they  have  the  cunning  to  mcaenre 
Sheir  strength  with  one  person,  and  to  take  any  advantage  for  making  an 
ittack  on  him.  The  restless  eye,  the  stooping  gait,  the  incessaut  inco- 
berent  talking,  and  the  quick  and  excited  manner  characteristic  of  mania, 
ire  not  always  met  with  in  those  patients  who  are  most  disposed  to  acts 
)f  violence;  on  the  contrary,  we  should  ^^^  ^g^ 

tlwaya  be  on  onr  guard  in  such  cases, 
ilthongh  we  may  think  that  precautions 
ae  leas  required. 

The  countenance  is  much  altered 
luring  a  paroxysm  of  mania ;  the  eyes 
ae  in  constant  motion,  injected,  spark- 
ling, and  prominent ;  the  eyebrows  are 
nised;  the  hair  is  erect;  the  featorea 
ire  contracted ;  the  look  is  vagne,  except 
n  a  fit,  when  it  is  menacing.  The  en- 
fraving,    fig.    184,    is    taken    from    an  ,^'^/~^\ ' 

UnatratJon  by  Esquirol.  ('  Kalad.  Ment.'  ^  -^  /  C 
7ol.  2,  p.  162.)  It  portrays  the  aspect  Z'  J  ^■ 
A  a  woman  in  a  violent  fit  of  mania, 
vhile  placed  under  bodily  restraint.  Ponmioi 
[lie  features  show  not  only  intellectnal 
lisorder,  but  great  fury ;  bo  altered  is  the  countenance  by  the  fit  of  mania, 
hat  the  sex  is  not  distinguishable.  During  an  intermission — on  the  access 
•t  a  lucid  interval  or  on  recovery — the  features  are  so  changed  that  the 
■erson  could  be  no  longer  recognized  as  one  and  the  same.    JE'igs.  185  and  186 
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(p.  474),  also  taken  from  tlie  illnstiations  of  insanit;  pabluhed  byEsquirol 
(op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  165),  ai-e  well  calculated  to  show  the  difference  presented 
ij  the  Batne  countenance  in  a  fit  of  mauia  and  during  a  lucid  interval. 
The  contrast  in  physiognomy  in  well  marked  in  reference  to  the  state  of 
the  intellect:  in  6g.  185  violent  rage,  fierceness,  and  anger  are  strongly 
displayed  in  the  features ;  while  in  fig.  186  thcj  are  calm  and  compooed, 
'  with  that  slight  shade  of  melancholy  over  them,  which,  as  Esqoirol  remarks, 
is  so  commonly  seen  after  a  fit  of  mnnia. 

In  mania  the  patient  sleeps  bat  little,  and  sleep  is  disturbed  by  painful 
dreams.  There  is  sometimes  more  maniacal  excitement  by  night  than  by 
day,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  dui-ing  moonlight  nights,  owing  to  tlte 
Btimnlus  of  tight,  which  adds  to  the  restlessness  of  the  patients.  Thi-i 
increased  restlessness  has  given  i-ise  to  the  popular  notion  of  the  malady 
being  influenced  by  the  changes  of  the  moon,  from  which  the  term  Intaej 
({una)  as  well  as  the  word  mania  {fiip^,  the  moon)  is  derived. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  mania  thei'o  is  great  insensibility  to  cohi 
ftnd  heat.  Some  persons  affected  with  this  form  of  insanity  have  lost  ihar 
sensibility  to  sncn  a  degn^e,  that  they  will,  if  permitted,  lie  withont  m 
covering  on  a  cold  stone  floor  in  the  midst  of  winter,  or  they  will  hiodlB 
red-hot  coals  without  any  expression  of  pain  ;  in  this  case  there  is  qsbiII}' 
paralysis.     This  blunted  si-nsibility  is  not,  however,  nniveTsal ;  and  n 
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must  be  careful  not  to  diaw  from  it  the  inference  which  has  twn 
erroneously  drawn  on  some  occasions,  in  which  the  death  of  lunatics  in 
asylums  has  been  a  subject  of  judicial  inquirj-, — namely,  that  these  peia» 
arc  less  snsceptible  than  sano  people  of  the  injurious  effects  of  cold.  Thrir 
bodily  susceptibility  is  probably  just  as  great,  while  they  want  thii 
warning  power  which  a  proper  sense  of  feeling  gives  to  a  sane  penot 
The  death  of  a  lunatic  of  the  name  of  Dolley  at  the  Surrey  JJijiuft 
in  1856,  was  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  a  cold  shower-bath,  coutinnrf 
for  an  unusual  period.  This  case  involved  a  serious  medical  qurtti"'' 
i-cspccting  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  The  patient,  at.  65,  was  eipoffd 
ti)  a  shower-bath  for  half  an  Jiour,  at  a  temperature  of  45°  P. ;  and  attff 
removal  from  this,  a  full  dose  of  tartar-emetic  was  given  to  him.  Them^ 
died  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  lionr,  and  a  coroner's  jury  retitmed  a  jftHA 
to  the  effect  that  death  was  caused  by  this  maltreatment.  The  Grand  JuTt 
however,  threw  out  the  bill,  and  the  medical  gentleman  implicated  *■* 
exonerated  by  a  medical  committee,  and  subsequently  reinstated  in  ^ 
office.     The  ti^atmeat  was  in  this  case  adopted  londjide,  but,  neTettliel<*r 
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if  freqnentlj  carried  ont  to  the  same  extent,  it  would  expose  the  lives  of 
tiged  lunatics  to  great  risk. 

Maniacs  in  some  cases  are  not  so  susceptible  of  pain  from  local  injuries 
as  those  who  are  sane.  Abei*nethy  was  accustomed  to  relate  a  singular 
case  illastrative  of  this  statement.  A  maniac  who  had  been  violently  exert- 
ing himself  met  with  a  severe  compound  fracture  of  the  leg.  He  was  put 
to  bed,  the  bones  were  replaced,  and  all  the  requisite  apparatus  carefully 
adjusted  by  the  medical  attendants.  The  maniac,  who  had  watched  the 
operation,  soon  after  their  departure  and  during  the  absence  of  his  at- 
tendant removed  the  splints  from  the  fractured  leg,  and  applied  them  with 
great  skill  and  nicety  to  the  sound  member,  concealing  the  broken  leg  in 
a  bole  which  he  had  made  for  that  purpose  in  the  mattress.  At  the  next 
\'i8it  the  surgeon  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
things  were  going  on,  stating  to  the  friends  that  it  was  impossible  the  leg 
could  be  more  straight,  or  fixed  in  a  better  position  than  that  in  which  it 
then  was.  In  a  day  or  two  symptoms  of  great  constitutional  disturbance 
appeared,  and  while  the  surgeons  were  standing  round  the  bed,  and  were 
proposing  to  remove  the  splints,  the  insane  patient,  to  their  great  astonish- 
ment, suddenly  drew  the  fractured  leg  out  of  the  hole  in  which  he  had 
concealed  it,  and  held  it  up  before  them.  Its  appeai*ance,  snrgically  speak- 
ing, was  anything  but  satisfactory.  According  to  Abemethy,  the  leg  was 
curved,  the  bones  were  displaced,  and  the  wound  waw  filled  with  a  tuft  of 
feathers.  Notwithstanding  the  inflamed  state  in  which  it  was  found,  the 
patient  bad  not  expressed  any  feeling  of  pain,  and  it  was  this  perfect  tran- 
quillity on  his  part  which  had  prevented  any  suspicion  arising  in  the  mind 
of  his  attendant. 

The  comparative  insensibility  of  the  insane  to  severe  injuries  may  also 
give  rise  to  medico-legal  questions.  This  loss  of  sensibility  has  been  espe- 
cially noticed  when  paralysis  is  associated  with  the  mental  disorder.  Cases 
of  this  kind  have  been  recorded  by  Esquirol  and  other  writers  on  Insanity. 
In  Beg,  v.  Slater  and  Vivian  for  manslaughter  (C.  C.  C.  Sept.  1860),  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution  showed  that  the  deceased,  a  lunatic,  suffering 
from  incipient  general  paralysis,  died  rather  suddenly  three  days  after  a 
serious  struggle  with  one  of  his  attendants.  There  were  a  few  slight  marks 
of  bruises  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  and  face,  and  thei*e  was  a  bruise 
on  the  abdomen.  On  inspection,  six  Hbs  were  found  fractured  on  the 
right  side,  and  five  on  the  left.  The  fractures  were  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  cartilage,  and  were  unattended  with  any  displacement.  There 
were  lacerations  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  two  inches  in  length,  and  a 
quantity  of  partially  coagulated  blood  was  effused  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.  These  injuries  were  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  death,  but  when 
and  how  were  they  inflicted  ?  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  deceased 
had  been  subjected  to  any  violence  except  in  the  struggle  with  his  at- 
tendant three  days  before  his  death.  As  this  was  a  life-and-death  struggle, 
and  great  violence  must  have  been  used  on  both  sides,  it  was  considereld 
that  the  cause  of  the  injuries  was  sufficiently  explained,  and  that  death 
might  have  arisen  from  the  >'iolence  inflicted  by  the  attendant  in  endeavour- 
ing to  escape  from  the  attack  of  the  lunatic.  At  a  subsequent  period,  two 
of  the  lunatics  confined  in  the  same  ward  stated  that  deceased  had  been 
maltreated  by  the  two  prisoners  shortly  before  death ;  that  they  had  thrown 
him  upon  the  ground,  pounded  his  body  with  their  fists,  had  stamped  on 
him  with  both  feet,  and  then  dragged  him  along  the  floor.  Luke,  Partridge, 
and  Holt  gave  evidence  of  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  injuries  found  on 
the  body  could  have  been  inflicted  onl}-  a  short  time  before  death,  and  that 
although  lunatics  might  show  an  indifference  to  pain,  yet  it  was  impossible 
for  such  injuries  as  these  to  have  been  inflicted  three  days  before  death 
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without  the  deceased  exhibiting  marked  symptoms.  The  fact  of  so  many 
ribs  being  bi'okcn  would  have  materially  affected  respiration:  his  breathing 
would  have  been  difficult,  and  would  have  attracted  observation.  As  no 
symptoms  were  observed,  they  believed  that  the  injuries  which  were  the 
cause  of  death  had  been  inflicted  not  more  than  two  hours  before  the  man 
died.  Tyerman  and  Tucker,  medical  officers  of  the  asylum,  considered 
that  the  injuries  might  have  been  inflicted  on  the  deceased  in  the  violent 
struggle  with  the  attendant  thi*ee  days  before  his  death,  and  that  he  might 
not  have  exhibited  any  symptoms  of  suffering  from  the  injuries  during  the 
interval.  It  was  a  case  of  insanity  attended  with  paralysis,  and  this  might 
have  i*endered  the  deceased  insensible  to  pain.  The  jury  acquitted  the 
prisoners.  (*  Med.  Critic  and  Psych.  Jour.'  Jan.  1861,  p.  91.)  The  power 
to  sustain  injunes,  and  to  perform  acts  of  volition  and  locomotion  incon- 
sistent with  ordinary  surgical  experience,  has  been  elsewhere  noticed  (vol.  1, 
p.  627).  An  insane  person  may  not  only  have  this  power,  like  others, 
but  his  disorder  may  diminish  his  sensibility  to  the  effects  of  violence. 

Persons  suffering  from  mania  ai*e  able  to  sustain  the  privation  of  food 
for  a  great  length  of  time  without  any  apparent  injury  to  health.    In  some 
instances,  owing  to  a  suspicion  that  the  food  is  poisoned,  they  dechne 
to  take  any;   it  is  then  necessary  to  feed  them  by  .the  stomach-pump. 
(Winslow's  *  Obscure  Dis.  of  the  Brain,'  p.  71.)     This  delusion  respect- 
ing the  poisoning  of  food  is  very  common  in  the  early  stages  of  maiitt. 
Usually,  when  the  report  of  a  remarkable  case  of  poisoning  has  excited 
public  attention,  analysts  are  consulted  by  persons  in  reference  to  the 
alleged  poisoning  of  their  food.     Wine,  bread,  milk,  and  other  articles, 
are  brought  for  analysis ;  but  although  the  results  prove  the  absence  of 
poison,  it  is  often  not  possible  to  persuade  the  patients  that  poison  is  not 
present.     The  delusion  may  be  sometimes  traced  to  a  peculiar  taste  ia  the 
article  of  food ;  at  others  it  has  only  its  usual  taste,  and  the  suspicion  of 
poisoning  is  based  entirely  on  a  delusion.     In  nearly  all  cases  of  this 
description,  some  person  is  indicated  as  the  poisoner,  and  small  circnni- 
Ktances  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  this  person  arc  magnified  into  proofs 
of  guilt.     In  one  case  some  flour  which  had  been  used  for  dressing  ojsten 
was  brought  by  a  medical  man  for  analysis :  he  felt  confident,  from  the 
symptoms  which  he  suffered,  that  the  substance  was  strychnine,  and  tJiat 
his  wife  had  put  it  over  the  oysters  in  order  to  poison  him.     He  said  that 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  her  leaving  the  i-oom  to  collect  a  little  of  the 
supposed  poison,  which  he  brought  very  carefully  sealed  in  a  paper,  with 
a  written  statement  of  the  symptoms  which  followed,  among  which  some 
of  the  symptoms  of  strychnine  had  been  very  well  described.     On  another 
occasion,  this  gentleman  brought  for  analysis  a  pair  of  stockings,  on  which 
he  said  his  wife  had  rubbed  the  extract  of  belladonna  in  order  to  make 
away  with  him  secretly.     The  stains  on  the  stockings  were  large  iron- 
moulds,  but  he  said  he  perceived  in  them  the  smell  of  belladonna,  and  after 
he  had  worn  them  his  pupils  became  dilated,  and  he  had  dryness  in  the 
throat  with  trembling  and  convulsions  of  the  limbs.     He  probably  took 
the  account  of  these  symptoms  from  a  book  on  poisons.    A  solicitor  retired 
from  practice  brought  a  copper  tea-kettle,  which  he  said  was  lined  with 
crystallized  arsenic,  which  had  been  used  for  poisoning  his   sister  eight 
years  before:   he  had  kept  it   privately  since  that  date,  and  was  veiy 
desirous  of  having  his  suspicions  confirmed  by  a  chemical  analysis.   It 
proved  to  be  nothing  moi-e  than  the  common  fur  of  tea-kettles ;  there  was 
no  arsenic.     The  whole  was  a  delusion,  for  the  circumstances  under  which 
his  sister  had  died  left  no  doubt  that  her  death  was  owing  to  natural 
causes.     A  continual  brooding  over  his  lost  relative,  and  a  want  of  mental 
and  bodily  occupation,  had  led  to  an  attack  of  insanity. 
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It  is  necessary  that  a  medical  jurist  should  be  able  to  distinguish  a  case 
of  mania  from  one  of  delirium  depending  on  bodily  disease.  DeUritim 
closely  resembles  the  acute  form  of  mania — so  closely  that  mistakes  have 
occurred,  and  persons  labouring  under  it  have  been  improperly  ordered 
into  confinement  as  lunatics.  The  following  are  perhaps  the  best  diagnostic 
differences  : — A  disordered  state  of  the  mind  is  the  first  symptom  remarked 
in  mania  ;  while  delirium  is  a  result  of  bodily  disease,  and  there  is  greater 
febrile  excitement  in  it  than  in  mania.  Delirium  being  a  mere  symptom 
attendant  on  the  disease  which  produces  it,  exists  so  long  as  that  disease 
and  no  longer ;  while  mania,  depending  on  widely  different  causes,  is  per« 
sistent.  Delirium  disappears  suddenly,  leaving  the  mind  clear;  while 
mania  commonly  experiences  only  remissions.  (Pagan's  *  Med.  Jurispr.  of 
Insan.'  p.  69.)  In  delirium  there  is  generally  great  acuteness  of  the 
senses.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  (phreniiis)  is  distin« 
gnished  from  acute  mania  by  the  mode  of  its  attack,  the  presence  of  severe 
pain  in  the  head,  and  excessive  sensibility  with  intolerance  of  light  and 
sound. 

MONOMANIA. 

This  name  is  applied  to  that  condition  in  which  the  mental  alienation 
is  only  partial ;  in  other  words,  it  is  nothing  more  than  partial  insanity. 
In  mania,  the  mind  is  disordered  on  all  kinds  of  subjects ;  in  monomania 
the  disorder  is  confined  chiefly  either  to  one  subject  or  to  one  class  of 
subjects.  Monomaniacs  are  infected  with  false  ideas  on  certain  points,  of 
which  they  cannot  divest  themselves,  and  out  of  which  they  cannot  be 
reasoned :  they  start  from  false  principles,  but  setting  this  aside,  their  in- 
ferences and  deductions  from  these  piinciples  often  possess  logical  accuracy. 
In  every  subject  not  connected  with  their  special  delusion,  they  ai'e  like 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  they  talk  and  reason  as  justly  upon  facts  as  before 
the  access  of  their  malady,  but  their  general  deportment,  habits,  and 
character  are  changed.  Thus,  a  miser  may  become  a  spendthrift,  and  a 
hardworking  and  industrious  mechanic  may  pass  his  time  in  idleness ; 
a  man  of  moral  habits  will  become  immoral  in  convei*sation  and  conduct, 
and  an  abstemious  man  may  become  a  drunkai'd. 

The  monomania  may  be  so  slight  that  the  person  will  have  the  power 
of  controlling  his  thoughts  and  actions,  so  as  to  appear  like  one  who  is 
sane  so  long  as  the  subject  of  his  delusion  is  not  referred  to.  He  may  then 
betray  himself ,  but  these  persons  have  sometimes  a  great  power  of  self- 
control,  and  of  concealing  from  the  medical  examiner  the  delusions  under 
which  they  labour.  Conolly  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentleman  whose  only 
delusion  was  that  the  Queen  of  George  III.  was  deeply  in  love  with  him, 
and  had  privately  given  him  to  understand  the  favourable  nature  of  her 
sentiments  towards  him.  Although  he  conducted  himself  with  propriety, 
yet,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  days,  an  application  was  made  for  a 
Commission  of  Lunacy.  This  was  issued,  but  those  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  his  affairs  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  assistance 
of  the  supposed  lunatic,  and  to  treat  him  as  a  sane  person.  ('Indie,  of 
Insan.'  p.  408.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  those  who  are  affected  with 
monomania  in  an  early  stage,  are  frequently  able  to  direct  their  minds 
with  reason  and  propriety  to  the  performance  of  their  social  duties,  so  long 
as  these  do  not  involve  any  of  the  subjects  of  their  delusions.  Their  power 
of  controlling  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  of  concealing  their  delusions, 
implies  a  certain  consciousness  of  their  condition  not  usually  met  with  in 
mania ;  and  it  also  appears  to  imply  such  a  power  of  self-control  over  their 
conduct,  as  to  render  them  equally  responsible  with  a  sane  person  for 
many  of  their  acts.     In  a  case  of  confirmed  monomania,  however,  it  is  not 
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to  be  supposed  tliat  a  man  is  insane  upon  one  point  only,  and  sane  upon  all 
other  subjects.  The  only  admissible  view  of  this  disorder  is  tbat  which 
was  taken  by  Lord  Lyndhnrst,  in  one  of  his  judgments.  In  monomania 
the  mind  is  unsound ;  not  unsound  in  one  point  only,  and  sound  in  all 
other  respects,  but  this  unsoundness  manifests  itself  principally  with 
reference  to  some  particular  object  or  person.  (Prichard.)  There  is  no 
doubt  that  all  the  mental  faculties  arc  more  or  less  afEected,  bat  the  a£Eec- 
tion  is  more  strikingly  manifested  in  some  than  in  others. 

Monomaniacs  frequently  reason  with  coiTCctness  from  false  premisses. 
A  man  fancying  himself  to  be  made  of  butter,  will  avoid  going  into  the 
sun  or  sitting  near  a  fire ;  another,  who  fancied  himself  to  be  made  of 
glass,  would  allow  no  one  to  approach  or  touch  him  lest  he  should  be 
broken.     A  common  delusion  isolates  to  the  presence  of  poison  in  food ;  this 
leads  to  abstinence  fi'om  all  kinds  of  food,  or  from  food  prepared  by  a 
particular  person.     When  these  haimiless  and  ab-sard  delusions  exist,  they 
require  no  interference  unless  they  beti-ay  the  person  into  acts  of  violence 
which  are  likely  to  injure  himself  or  others.     The  mind  may  be  generallj 
unsound,  but  if  the  conduct  of  the  person  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  is 
not  in*ational,  there  is  no  reasbnable   ground  for  interfering  T\-ith  this 
liberty  of  action.     Haslam  mentions  the  case  of  a  well-educated  architect, 
who  thought  that  while  he  was  asleep  ideas  leading  to  splendid  discoveriej; 
were  stolen  from  his  brain  by  sprites  ci'eeping  into  his  ears.     To  prevent 
this  continual  robbery  of  his  intellect,  he  stuffed  his  ears  with  cotton,  pat 
on  a  flannel  nightcap,  and  slept  with  his  head  in  a  tin  saucepan. 

Sometimes  the  monomaniacal  idea  amounts  to  a  conviction  of  the  loss 
of  personal  identity,  or  of  the  loss  of  life.  Baudelocque,  an  eminent  French 
physician,  laboared  under  a  delusion  of  this  kind ;  he  believed  he  had  been 
dead  for  several  yeai*s,  and  referred  all  who  made  inquiries  after  him  to  his 
executora.  When  any  one  felt  his  pulse,  he  affirmed  that  it  was  not  his 
own  but  some  other  person's.  A  more  i*emarkable  instance  is  mentioned 
by  Conolly.  (Op.  cit.  p.  288.)  An  old  gentleman  fancied  that  he  had 
died  some  years  ago,  and  he  communicated  the  intelligence  of  his  decease 
to  his  family,  with  an  air  of  perfect  i-esignation  ;  only  he  professed  himself 
a  little  shocked  to  find  the  windows  of  the  house  not  closed  on  the  occa- 
sion. He  would  desii-e  that  it  might  be  communicated  to  his  absent  friends 
that  he  went  off  quietly,  with  many  other  absurdities.  These  cases  show 
what  very  cui-ious  ideas  may  be  taken  up  and  persisted  in  by  persons  who 
are  otherwise  possessed  of  fair  powei's  of  reasoning  on  most  subjects. 

In  jadging  of  the  state  of  a  peraon  alleged  to  be  affected  with  mono- 
mania, the  existence  of  occasional  illusions  of  the  senses  must  not  he  con- 
founded with  fixed  delnsions  affecting  the  mind.  Sane  persons  occasionally 
suffer  from  illusions  as  the  result  of  bodily  disease  or  physical  injury ;  but 
they  are  recognized  as  such,  and  do  not  influence  their  actions  or  language. 
If  a  person  is  in  a  sane  state  of  mind,  he  does  not  mistake  the  illusion  for  a 
real  object ;  he  haa  the  power,  by  a  single  effoH  of  his  will,  to  cause  the 
image  to  vanish.  A  lady  of  good  social  position,  for  many  months  previous 
to  her  death,  fancied  that  objects  which  she  looked  at,  took  the  form  of 
mice.  She  could  for  a  time  dispel  the  illusion  by  the  aid  of  her  other 
senses,  or  by  requesting  friends  to  handle  different  articles,  or  place  th^- 
selves  in  chairs  on  which  she  saw  the  mice,  so  that  she  might  be  satisfied 
that  it  was  an  illusion  of  her  senses.  This,  however,  was  an  indication  of 
incipient  disease  of  the  brain,  and  she  ultimately  died  insane.  Illusions  in 
the  sane  are  generally  indicative  of  bodily  disease  affecting  the  brain  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 

The  phantoms  which  appear  to  us  in  dreams,  although  believed  at  the 
time  to  be  real  objects,  vanish  immediately  on  waking  if  the  mind  and  bodj 
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are  in  a  healthy  state.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  false  image  has  been 
observed  to  remain  for  a  certain  time,  so  as  to  confuse  the  jadgment  of  a 
waking  person.  Brodie  records  the  case  of  a  friend  who,  on  awakening 
one  morning,  saw  standing  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  a  figure  in  a  sort  of 
Persian  dress.  It  was  as  plainly  seen  and  as  distinct  as  the  chairs  and 
tables  in  the  room,  so  that  his  friend  was  on  the  point  of  going  up  to  it 
that  he  might  ascertain  what  or  rather  who  it  was.  Looking,  however, 
steadfastly  at  it,  he  observed  that  although  the  figure  was  as  plain  as 
possible,  the  door  behind  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  also,  and  presently  the 
fignre  disappeared.  Considering  the  matter  afterwards,  he  recollected  that 
he  had  had  a  dream  in  which  the  Persian  figure  played  a  conspicuous  part, 
and  thus  the  whole  was  satisfactoHly  explained  ;  it  being  evident  that  the 
hallucination  of  the  dream,  so  far  as  this  part  of  it  was  concerned,  had  con- 
tinned  after  he  was  awake,  and  the  perception  of  the  imaginary  object 
had  existed  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  real  objects.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  'the  history  of  many  stalling  and  mysterious  tales  of 
ghosts  and  spirits.'  ('Psych.  Inq.*  p.  80.)  The  hallucination  of  a  dis- 
turbed dream  remains,  and  the  mind,  if  in  an  unhealthy  state,  is  unable 
to  divest  itself  of  the  unreality  of  the  images  apparently  impressed  on  the 
senses :  as  in  the  well-kno^vn  ghost-scene  produced  by  reflection  on  a  sheet 
of  glass,  real  and  phantom  (i-eflected)  objects  are  seen  together,  and  the 
mind  of  the  waking  person  is  at  first  unable  to  disconnect  them,  or  to  dis- 
cover which  is  the  true  and  which  the  false  image. 

Brodie  also  describes  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  sot,  80,  who  had  had  a  fit 
which  was  considered  to  be  apoplectic.  He  was  taken  home  and  bled,  and 
recovered  his  consciousness ;  he  died,  however,  in  a  few  days  after  the 
attack.  During  this  interval,  although  having  the  perfect  use  of  his 
mental  faculties,  he  was  haunted  by  the  appearance  of  men  and  women, 
sometimes  in  one  dress  and  sometimes  in  another,  coming  into  and  loitering 
about  his  room.  These  figures  were  so  distinct  that  at  first  he  always  took 
them  for  realities,  and  wondered  that  his  family  should  have  allowed  such 
persons  to  intrude  themselves  upon  him.  But  as  he  was  quite  sane,  he 
soon  by  a  process  of  reasoning  coiTected  this  cnx)i',  and  then  talked  of  them 
as  he  would  have  talked  of  the  illusions  of  another  person.  (Op.  cit.  p.  81.) 
In  this  respect  he  possessed  over  his  mind  that  conti'olling  power  which  is 
wanting  in  insanity.  When,  however,  the  bi-ain  is  in  a  diseased  condition, 
the  senses  and  judgment  cannot  coiTect  the  sensuous  error,  and  a  delusion 
arises  which  may  be  either  tempoi-aiy  or  permanent ;  the  will  is  power- 
less, and  the  image  is  believed  to  have  a  i*eal  and  independent  existence. 
Perceval,  writing  of  his  condition  in  the  incipient  stage  of  insanity,  makes 
the  following  statement : — '  When  I  had  more  liberty,  and  was  aware  of 
my  situation,  I  stood  one  day  in  my  bedroom  before  the  little  square  glass, 
reflecting  upon  self-destruction,  upon  which  I  had  always  looked  as  a 
cowardly,  mean,  ungenerous  action.  Perhaps  it  was  after  having  heard 
a  patient  make  some  painful  remai*ks  on  it  before  the  othei*s ;  perhaps  it 
was  after  hearing  a  servant  describe  how  one  of  the  patients  had  put  his 
head  under  a  cartwheel :  but,  at  the  time,  I  was  considering  also  how  a 
man  could  summon  boldness  to  endure  the  bodily  pain,  as  well  as  oblitei'ate 
moral  feeling — when  my  right  aiTn  ^vas  suddenly  i-aised,  and  my  hand 
drawn  rapidly  across  my  throat,  as  if  by  galvanism.'  (Op.  cit.  p.  171.) 
This  gentleman  after  his  recoveiy  had  a  I'elapse,  and  committed  suicide  in 
1840  by  throwing  himself  from  a  window. 

The  delusion  of  a  monomaniac  will  be  generally  uppermost  in  his  mind: 
his  will  is  powerless  to  dismiss  it,  just  as  in  mania  the  will  is  powerless  to 
Stop  the  constant  and  rapid  succession  of  different  and  perhaps  heteix)- 
geneons  ideas  which  present  themselves  to  the  mind  in  this  foi*m  of  insanity. 
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Esqnirol  mentions  the  case  of  a  patient,  who  employed  himself  in  ronning^ 
np  and  down  the  ward  of  the  asjlum,  and  in  striking  at  the  shadow  of  his 
peraon  with  a  stick ;  the  faster  he  ran,  the  more  violently  he  strack.  It  was 
found  that  this  man  did  not  recognize  his  own  shadow,  but  he  had  the 
fixed  delusion  that  it  was  a  large  number  of  rats  which  were  incessantly 
pui'suing  him. 

In  the  first  stage  of  monomania  the  judgment  may  be  strong  and  the 
mind  apparently  sound  upon  eveiy  point  except  the  particular  subject  of 
delusion,  and  even,  in  some  instances,  there  may  be  such  a  control  over  this 
delusion,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  whether  or  not  there  was  any 
just  ground  for  imputing  mental  unsoundness;  but  in  a  more  advanced 
form  of  the  disease,  the  delusion,  whatever  it  may  be,  whether  relating  to 
wealth,  ambition,  religion,  or  politics,  so  overpowers  the  patient  that  he 
loses  all  self-control.     His  character  is  changed,  and  his  habits  are  such  as 
to  render  him  unfit  for  social  intercourse ;  he  becomes  incoherent ;  his  ideas 
are  perverted  on  all  subjects,  and  he  gradually  lapses  into  mania  or  dementia. 
The  last  condition  happens  when  the  monomania  is  of  long  standing. 
Monomania  may  be  remittent  or  intermittent,  and  it  is  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  lucid  intervals.     Its  progress  is  rapid,  and  its  terminadoQ 
often  unexpected :  in  some  instances  the  disease  ceases  suddenly  withoat 
any  previous  warning,  owing  to  the  effects  of  a  strong  moral  shock  or 
impression. 

Monomania,  in  its  early  stage,  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  eecen- 
tricity  :  but  there  is  this  d^erence  between  them.  In  monomania  there  is 
obvioDsly  a  change  of  character — ^the  person  is  different  from  what  he  was: 
in  eccentricity  such  a  difference  is  not  remarked ;  he  is,  and  always  has 
been,  singular  in  his  ideas  and  actions ;  there  is  no  observable  chi^ge  of 
character.  An  eccentric  man  may  be  convinced  that  what  he  is  doing  is 
absurd  and  contrary  to  the  general  rules  of  society,  but  he  professes  to  set 
these  rules  at  defiance :  a  true  monomaniac  cannot  be  convinced  of  hift 
error,  and  he  thinks  that  his  acts  are  consistent  with  reason  and  the  general 
conduct  of  mankind.  In  eccentricity  there  is  the  will  to  do  or  not  to  do: 
in  real  monomania  the  controlling  power  of  the  will  appears  to  be  lost. 
Eccentric  habits  suddenly  acquired  ai'e,  however,  presumptive  of  insanity. 
It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  distinction  of  these  states  is  of  consider* 
able  importance  in  relation  to  the  testamentary  capacity  of  persons. 

Monomania  frequently  assumes  one  of  two  forms :  either  the  thongbis 
are  lively  and  gay,  or  they  are  oppressed  with  gloomy  melancholy.  In  the 
first  state,  the  persons  will  fancy  themselves  to  be  kings  and  qoeens,  and 
overflowing  with  wealth,  which  they  are  prepared  to  distribute  with  regal 
profusion ;  in  the  second  state  we  find  silence,  seclusion,  and  the  most 
heart-rending  sorrow.  The  latter  condition,  by  no  means  uncommon  as  a 
form  of  monomania,  is  called  Melancholia  (mania  with  depression),  or 
Lypemunta  (Xvttc,  sorrow).  Those  who  are  affected  with  it  suppose  that 
they  have  committed  some  unpardonable  sin,  and  pass  their  hours  in  silence 
with  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  and  in  the  most  gloomy  forebodings  of  temporal 
and  eternal  punishment.  They  do  not  sleep,  and  will  sometimes  neither 
eat,  speak,  nor  move ;  force  must  be  used  to  make  them  take  food  and 
exercise.  In  some  instances  no  persuasion  can  conquer  their  silence ;  one 
patient  thus  affected  was  not  heard  to  utter  a  word  during  four  years.  If 
spoken  to,  they  shed  tears  and  violently  repulse  the  person  who  addresses 
them.  Melancholia  frequently  leads  to  an  act  of  suicide  or  murder,  and 
persons  affected  with  it  require  very  close  watching.  In  the  lighter  forms 
of  the  disease  there  is  no  sign  of  mental  aberration,  and  the  patient  will  go 
through  his  usual  routine  of  duty,  but  always  with  the  same  desponding 
air — so  that  his  occupation  seems  scarcely  to  distract  his  thoaghts  from  the 
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delusion  for  a  single  instant.  In  other  cases  the  delusion  is  so  well  con- 
cealed that  no  suspicion  exists,  until  an  act  of  suicide  leads  to  isquiiy,  and 
some  evidenoe  of  strangeness  of  conduct  is  then  for  the  first  time  forth- 
coming. There  is  either  an  entire  absence  of  motive  for  the  act,  or  the 
motive  is  based  on  a  delusion. 


CHAPTER  91. 

SUICIDAL  MONOHAKU,  OR  SUICIDAL  MANIA — IS  SUICIDE  A  PROOF  OF  INSANITTp 
SUICIDE  A  FELONY — SUICIDE  IN  RELATION  TO  LIFE  INSURANCE — CONFLICTING 
JUDICIAL  DECISIONS — HEREDITARY   DISPOSITION  TO   SUICIDE. 

Suicidal  monomania^  or  suicidal  mania,  is  the  name  given  to  that  form  of 
in8anit7  which  is  marked  by  the  predominant  idea  of  self-destruction.  Its 
approach  is  insidious :  it  is  foreshadowed  by  impaired  appetite  and  sleep- 
lessness arising  from  some  cause  of  mental  anxiety  too  trivial  to  create 
alarm.  It  may  proceed  either  from  sudden  impulse  or  be  the  result  of  long 
deliberation ;  it  may  be  committed  with  or  without  apparent  motive ;  it 
may  proceed  either  from  a  delusive  or  a  real  apprehension  of  poverty, 
di^race,  or  ruin.  Suicide  from  sudden  impulse  is  not  uncommon :  persons 
hare  been  known  to  destroy  themselves  who  had  not  previously  mani- 
fested any  symptoms  of  intellectual  disorder.  Bell  relates  that  one  of 
the  surgeons  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  was  in  the  habit  of  going  every 
morning  to  be  shaved  by  a  barber  who  was  known  to  be  a  steady  and 
industrious  man.  One  morning  the  surgeon  was  conversing  with  the 
barber  about  an  attempt  at  suicide  which  had  recently  occurred,  and  the 
surgeon  observed  that  the  man  had  not  cut  his  throat  in  the  right  place. 
The  barber  then  inquired  casually  where  the  cut  should  have  been  made ; 
the  surgeon  pointed  on  his  neck  to  the  situation  of  the  carotid  artery.  A 
few  minutes  afterwards  the  barber  retired  to  the  back  of  his  shop,  and 
there  cut  his  throat  with  the  razor  with  which  he  had  been  shaving  the 
surgeon  ;  he  had  wounded  the  carotid  artery  in  the  place  indicated  by  the 
surgeon,  and  died  before  any  assistance  could  be  rendered  to  him.  Although 
this  act  was  sudden  and  unexpected,  it  may  have  been  only  the  final 
result  of  a  delusion  which  had  long  existed,  concealed  from  others,  in  the 
mind  of  this  man — ^just  as  the  sight  of  a  weapon  has  often  led  to  its  sudden 
use  for  the  purpose  of  suicide. 

Winslow  remarks  *  that  a  person  is  often  impelled  to  self-destruction 
by  the  overpowering  and  crushing  influence  of  a  latent  delusion  that 
has  for  weeks,  and  perhaps  months,  been  pressing  like  an  incubus  on 
his  imagination.  Patients  sometimes  confess  that  they  have  been  under 
the  influence  of  monomaniacal  ideas  and  terrible  hallucinations  for  a  long 
period  without  their  existence  being  suspected  even  by  their  most  intimate 
associates*  "  For  six  months,"  writes  one  patient,  "  I  have  never  had  the 
idea  of  suicide,  night  or  day,  out  of  my  mind.  Wherever  I  go,  an  unseen 
demon  pursues  me,  impelling  me  to  self-destruction.  My  wife,  friends,  and 
children  observe  my  listlessness  and  perceive  my  despondency,  but  they 
know  nothing  of  the  worm  that  is  gnawing  within."  Is  not  this  a  type 
of  cases  more  generally  prevalent  than  we  imagine  ?  '  (*  Obscure  Dis.  of 
the  Brain,'  p.  265.)  The  want  of  power  to  shake  off  this  delusion  shows 
clearly  that  the  mind  is  not  in  a  healthy  state — that  the  person  is  not  sane» 
('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872,  2,  p.  474 ;  and  1866, 1,  p.  238.) 

Men  thus  mentally  affected  generally  retain  a  certain  control  over 
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their  actions ;  thus  they  will  voliintarilj  give  up  pistols,  razors,  or  other 
weapons  by  which  snicide  might  be  perpetrated.     A  friend  suiEering  from 
an  attack  of  saicidal  mania,  while  residing  with  the  author  in  Paris  iu 
1830,  delivered  to  him  one  night  his  razors,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
lock  them  up  and  keep  them  out  of  his  sight,  as  otherwise  he  feared  that 
he  might  destroy  himself  at  any  moment.     Although  he  recovered  from 
this  attack,  he  had  a  relapse,  and  subsequently  destroyed  himself  by  taking 
prussic  acid.     Persons  laboaring  under  this  form  of  monomania  may  go  to 
bed  perfectly  collected,  and  suddenly  awake  in  the  night  and  destroy  them- 
selves by  hanging,  drowning,  or  precipitating  themselves  from  a  window. 
These  cases  probably  depend  pn  the  persistence  of  some  horrible  halludna- 
tion  which  may  have  occurred  in  dreaming,  and  in  the  reality  of  which 
they  cannot  at  the  time  disbelieve.     Some  years  ago  a  case  of  this  kind 
was  in  Guy's  Hospital     The  man  attempted  to  strangle  himself  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  with  the  coi-d  of  his  bed ;  he  was  foi*tunately  saved, 
and  he  recovered  after  having  been  nearly  strangled.     On  asking  him  what 
led  him  to  the  attempt,  he  said  that  he  suddenly  saw  a  lai-ge  black  figure 
round  his  bed  (the  devil),  which  by  signs  and  words  compelled  him  to  tiy 
and  hang  himself.      It  appeared  that  this  man  had  previously  showa 
symptoms  of  suicidal  monomania. 

When  the  impulse  to  suicide  is  checked  by  any  great  moral  shock,  it 
may  suddenly  disappear.  The  friend  whose  case  is  above  referred  to, 
i*ecovered  under  the  shock  from  the  sudden  outbreak  of  the  French  Bevo- 
lution  of  1830.  The  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  while  residing  in 
Paris  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  for  a  time  at  least  dispelled  the 
idea  of  self-destruction.  Pinel  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  while 
hurrying  to  one  of  the  bridges  of  Pai-is  to  throw  himself  into  the  nver, 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  robbers ;  he  made  a  desperate  resistance,  and 
escaped  from  them.  He  could  not  then  account  for  his  being  where  he 
was,  and  quietly  walked  home,  having  abandoned  the  intention  of  destroying 
himself. 

Suicidal  mania  is  susceptible  of  being  spread  by  imitation,  especially 
when  the  mode  of  self-destruction  adopted,  is  accompanied  by  circum- 
stances of  a  horrible  kind,  or  by  such  as  to  excite  great  notoriety.  The 
sight  of  a  particular  spot  where  an  act  of  suicide  has  been  already  com- 
mitted will  often  induce  a  person,  who  may  hitherto  have  been  unsuspected 
of  any  such  disposition,  at  once  to  destroy  himself.  Thus  a  second  and  a 
third  suicide  took  place  from  the  Monument  near  London  Bridge,  soon  after 
the  first  had  occurred.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  the  nnmeroos 
suicides  from  Waterloo  Bridge.  Acts  of  incendiarism  have  been  also 
observed  to  lead  to  arson  in  the  same  or  in  a  neighbouring  district;  bat 
thei*e  is  here  a  criminal  as  well  as  a  monomaniacal  imitation,  and  experience 
has  clearly  shown  that  there  is  no  check  so  effectual  for  this  as  the  rigorons 
application  of  the  law. 

Does  the  act  of  suicide  necessarily  indicate  the  existence  of  insanity  ?■- 
Suicide  is  often  set  down  as  furnishing  positive  evidence  of  insanity :  a 
doctrine  which  commonly  finds  expression  in  the  verdicts  of  coroners'  juries 
— not  so  much  from  the  fact  of  insanity  being  thereby  established,  as  that 
any  verdict  but  this  would  weigh  heavily  on  the  surviving  relations  and 
friends  of  the  deceased. 

In  the  opinion  of  Davey,  the  suicidal  propensity  is  in  all  cases  and 
under  all  circumstances  a  positive  sign  or  symptom  of  disordered  mind 
(insanity).  (*Jour.  of  Ment.  Sc'  1861,  p.  110.)  This,  however,  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  many  psycnologists.  In  one  case  a  person 
^vill  fancy  that  he  is  constantly  watched — that  he  is  oppressed  and  perse- 
cuted by  all  around  him,  and  that  his  prospects  in  life  are  ruined,  when, 
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on  the  contrary,  his  affairs  are  known  to  be  flonrishing :  he  destroys  him- 
self under  this  delusion,  in  order  to  avoid  imaginary  evils.  In  cases  of  this 
description,  whether  arising  from  a  momentary  insane  impulse  or  from 
delnsive  reasoning,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  act  is  one  of  insanity. 
It  is  very  different,  however,  when  a  real  motive  is  obviously  present — as 
when  a  person  destroys  himself  to  avoid  actual  disgrace  or  impending  ruin. 
The  motive  is  here  based  on  a  reality — on  a  i*eal  estimate  of  a  man's  social 
position  ;  the  results  are  clearly  foreseen,  and  the  suicide  calculates  that  the 
loss  of  life  would  be  to  him  a  smaller  evil  than  the  loss  of  honour  and 
fortune.  It  may  be  urged  that  a  motive  of  this  kind  is  itself  delasive,  and 
will  appear  insufficient  to  the  minds  of  most  men  ;  but  what  known  motive 
is  there  sufficient  to  account  for  parricide,  infanticide,  or  any  other  crime 
of  the  like  horrible  nature  ?  We  must  allow  either  that  all  crime  is  the 
offspring  of  insanity,  or  that  suicide,  like  infanticide,  may  be  the  deliberate 
act  of  a  sane  person.  To  affirm  that  suicide  is  always  j)er  se  evidence  of 
insanity  is  to  affirm,  substantially,  that  there  is  no  criminality  in  self* 
murder :  for  it  is  impossible  to  regard  that  act  as  a  crime  which  is  com- 
mitted nnder  a  really  insane  delusion.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1831, 1,  p.  225 ;  also 
1872,  1,  p.  430;  for  some  additional  remarks  on  this  subject,  see  Lect.  by 
Jamieson,  *Med.  Ghiz.'  vol.  46,  p.  523 ;  and  *  Jour.  Psych.  Med.*  1850,  p.  19.) 
The  law  of  England  treats  suicide  as  a  felony ;  those  who  have 
attempted  and  failed  in  the  perpetration  are  held  to  be  sane  and  responsible 
agents,  unless  there  should  be  cleai*  evidence  of  their  (intellectaal)  insanity 
from  other  circumstances  :  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  evidence  required  to 
establish  this,  must  bo  much  stronger  than  that  sometimes  admitted  in 
cases  of  homicide.  Quite  recently  the  law  relating  to  the  intennent  of 
suicides  has  been  altered  materially.  By  the  Interments  (felo-de-se)  Act, 
1882  (45  k  46  Vict.  c.  19),  the  laws  and  usages  relating  to  the  interment 
of  the  remains  of  persons  against  whom  a  finding  of  felo-de-se  has  been  had, 
are  altered  and  amended.  Instead  of  directing  the  remains  of  such  a  peraon 
to  be  buried  in  a  highway,  with  a  stake  driven  through  the  body,  the 
coroner  is  to  direct  the  remains  to  be  interred  in  a  churchyard  or  other 
burial  ground  of  the  parish,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Burial  Laws 
Amendment  Act,  1880.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  enactment  will  do 
away  with  many  absurd  verdicts  of  '  Temporary  insanity.' 

Some  singular  medico-legal  cases  have  occurred,  involving  the  question 
how  far  the  act  of  attempting  suicide  is  indicative  of  insanity.  In  the  case 
of  the  Queen  v.  Bumball  (C.  C.  C.  May,  1843),  a  woman  was  charged  with 
attempting  to  drown  her  child.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  she  had 
fastened  her  child  to  her  dress,  and  thrown  herself  into  a  canal  with  the 
intention  of  destroying  herself.  She  was  rescued,  and  subsequently  tried 
and  convicted  of  the  felony  of  attempting  to  murder  her  child  by  drown- 
ing. TS&d  she  not  been  rescued,  and  had  she  succeeded  in  her  purpose  of 
self-destruction,  it  is  probable  that  the  veidict  of  a  jury  would  have  been, 
as  it  so  frequently  is  on  these  occasions,  *  Temporary  insanity.*  In  Beg. 
v.  Furley  (C.  C.  C.  Ap.  1844),  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  morder  upon 
similar  grounds,  but  the  sentence  was  subsequently  commuted.  In  Beg. 
V.  CkUhercole  (1839),  a  man  was  charged  with  manslaughter,  under  the 
following  singular  cireumstances.  The  prisoner  threw  himself  into  a  canal 
for  the  purpose  of  drowning  himself :  the  deceased,  who  was  passing,  jumped 
in  and  rescued  him,  but  by  some  accident  he  himself  was  drowned  in  the 
attempt.  The  defence  was,  that  the  prisoner  was  at  the  time  insane,  and 
therefore  not  responsible  for  the  death  of  the  person  who  attempted  to 

-save  him ;  but  this  was  negatived,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted.     So  if 
a  man  intencGng  to  shoot  himself  fails,  and  by  accident  shoots  a  bystander, 

Jie  will  be  held  responsible,  unless  there  be  a  clear  proof  of  intellectual 
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insanity ;  the  act— the  attempt  itself,  taken  alone — will  not  be  admitted  as 
evidence. 

If  two  persons  agree  to  commit  suicide  and  one  only  dies,  the  snnriror 
is  guilty  of  murder.  In  Beg.  v.  FUher  (Taunton  Sprins^  Ass.  1865),  the 
prisoner  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  by  poison*  It  appeared 
from  the  evidence  that  they  had  been  married  fourteen  yean,  and  had 
lived  happily  together.  The  man  was  well  conducted  and  indostrions ; 
but  he  fell  into  a  desponding  state  of  mind,  and  thought  that  by  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  into  his  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  he  and  his  wife  TTOold 
be  reduced  to  poverty.  He  communicated  this  feeling  to  his  wife ;  thej 
pondered  over  it  together,  and  they  both  agreed  to  destroy  themselres. 
The  man  procured  a  quantity  of  laudanum,  and  shared  it  with  his  wife ; 
they  took  about  an  ounce  each.  The  wife  died,  but  owing  to  early  vomit- 
ing the  prisoner  recovered.  It  was  proved  that  before  marriage  the 
prisoner  had  been  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum:  still  he  had  p^ectly 
recovered,  and  just  before  this  occurrence  it  was  observed  that  both  hnsband 
and  wife  were  low  and  dispirited.  There  was  then  no  indication  of  intel- 
lectual insanity  about  him,  and  the  only  delusion  appeared  to  be  that 
machinery  would  ruin  his  trade.  In  answer  to  the  charge  he  said, '  Accord- 
ing to  my  notion  I  am  not  guilty  of  murder.'  The  case  is  like  that  of 
many  others — of  two  poor,  weak-minded,  infatuated  people  agreeing  to 
commit  suicide.  Under  the  direction  of  the  judge,  the  jury  retamed  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  In  Beg,  v.  May  (C.  C.  C.  Nov.  1872),  in  which  a  pong 
German  was  indicted  for  aiding  and  abetting  the  deces^sed,  a  youth  named 
Nagel,  in  an  act  of  soicide,  that  ruling  was  thus  affirmed :  '  Any  person  in 
aiding  and  abetting  another  in  committing  soicide  is  guilty  of  murder,  and 
it  cannot  make  any  difference  if  the  two  agree  to  commit  suicide  together. 
In  this  case,  if  one  of  the  two  causes  his  own  death,  and  the  other  is  present 
at  the  time  aiding  and  abetting  him,  and  attempts  also  to  kill  himself  hat 
fails,  the  second  is  guilty  of  murder,  for  the  attempt  at  self -destroction  of 
course  does  not  affect  the  crime  conmiitted  against  the  other.' 

Suicide  in  relation  to  life-insurance. — It  is  well  known  that  according 
to  the  rules  of  some  English  offices  a  policy  of  life-insurance  is  forfeited  hv 
the  act  of  suicide ;  but  supposing  it  to  have  been  really  an  act  of  insanity, 
it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  policy  would  be  legally  forfeited.  In  an 
equitable  view  the  policy  should  not  be  forfeited  under  these  circumstances, 
any  more  than  if  the  party  had  died  accidentally  by  his  own  hands.  The 
condition  equitably  implies  that  the  assured  party  puts  himself  to  death 
deliberately,  and  not  unconsciously  through  a  delusion  as  the  result  of  a  fit 
of  delirium  or  an  attack  of  insanity.  This  question  was  raised  in  the  case 
of  Borradaile  v.  Hunter  (Dec.  184*1).  An  action  was  brought  to  reoorer 
the  amount  of  a  policy  of  insurance  effected  on  the  life  of  a  clergyman  who 
threw  himself  into  the  Thames  from  Vauxhall  Bridge,  and  was  drowned. 
The  whole  case  turned  upon  the  legal  meaning  of  the  words  ^  die  by  ^^ 
own  handsy^  which  formed  the  exception  in  the  pi*oviso  to  the  payment  of 
the  policy.  At  the  trial  of  the  case,  Erskine,  J.,  directed  the  jury,  that  if 
the  deceased  threw  himself  into  the  river  knowing  that  he  should  destroj 
himself  and  intending  to  do  so,  the  policy  would  be  void ;  they  had  fnrtbcr 
to  consider  whether  the  deceased  was  at  the  time  capable  of  distinguishing 
between  right  an4  wrong,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  he  had  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  the  act  to  make  him  a  felo-de-se.  The 
jury  found  that  the  deceased  threw  himself  into  the  water  intending  to 
destroy  himself,  and  that  previous  to  this  act  there  was  no  evidence  of 
insanity.  They  were  then  directed  to  take  the  act  itself  with  the  previous 
conduct  of  the  deceased  into  consideration,  and  say  whether  they  thonght 
he  was  at  the  time  capable  of  knowing  right  from  wrong.     They  then 
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found  that  he  threw  himself  from  the  bridge  with  the  intention  of  destroy- 
ing himself,  but  that  he  was  not  then  capable  of  judging  between  right  and 
wrong.  The  jury  were  evidently  perplexed  with  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
words  right  and  wrong :  the  fii'st  part  of  the  yerdict  made  the  case  one  of 
Felo-de-se,  the  last  part  made  it  one  of  insanity.  The  verdict  was  entered 
for  the  defendants — i.e.  that  the  deceased  was  a  felo-de-se,  and  that  the 
policy  was  therefore  void. 

This  case  was  subsequently  argued  before  the  four  judges  in  the 
Common  Pleas  (May,  184t3).  It  was  then  contended  for  the  plaintiff,  that 
iccording  to  the  terms  of  the  policy  there  must  have  been  an  intention  by 
Jie  party  assured  to  'die  by  his  own  hand,'  and  that  an  insane  person 
i^onld  have  no  controllable  intention.  The  judges  differed :  three  thought 
ttiere  was  no  ground  for  saying  that  the  deceased  was  affected  by  an  un- 
controllable impulse ;  on  the  contrary,  the  jury  had  found  that  he  threw 
himself  into  the  river  knowing  that  he  should  destroy  himself  and  intend- 
ing to  do  so.  In  their  opinion  the  act  was  one  of  felo-de-se,  and  the  policy 
was  void.  Tindal,  C.J.,  considered  that  the  verdict  should  be  for  the 
plaintiff,  thereby  leading  to  the  inference  that  the  act  of  suicide  was  in 
this  case  the  result  of  insanity,  and  not  of  a  felonious  killing,  to  which 
alone  he  considered  the  exception  in  the  proviso  should  apply.  It  is  pro- 
bable if  the  term  *  suicide  *  had  been  inserted  in  the  policy,  instead  of  the 
words  *  die  by  his  own  hands,*  that  the  decision  would  have  been  in  favour 
of  the  plaintiff ;  for  to  vitiate  a  policy  from  an  accidental  result  depending 
on  an  attack  of  insanity  and  flowing  directly  from  that  attack,  is  virtually 
vitiating  it  for  the  insanity  itself.  In  this  respect,  it  appears  that  the 
Chief  Justice  took  a  sound  and  equitable  view  of  this  question,  so  important 
to  the  interests  of  those  who  have  insured  their  lives.  It  is  impossible  for 
a  man  to  enter  into  a  contract  against  an  attack  of  insanity,  any  more  than 
against  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  The  jury  found  that  the  deceased  wai) 
irresponsible  for  the  act,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  insurers  and  insured  in- 
tended no  more  by  using  the  terms  '  die  by  his  own  hands,*  than  the  act  of 
suicide.  By  this  decision,  therefore,  the  insurers  received  the  benefit  of 
a  wider  interpretation  of  the  terms  than  that  which  either  party  could  have 
foreseen  or  contemplated. 

The  question  was  again  raised  in  the  case  of  Schwdbe  v.  Clift,  Liverpool 
Sum.  Ass.  1845.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  826.)  The  deceased,  whose  life 
was  insured,  destroyed  himself  by  taking  sulphune  acid ;  and  there  was  cleai- 
evidence  of  his  being  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  insanity.  The  jury  here, 
under  the  direction  of  Cressell,  J.,  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs, 
thereby  deciding  that  the  policy  was  not  vitiated  by  the  mere  act  of  suicide. 
The  judge  held  that  to  bring  the  case  within  the  terms  of  the  exception, 
the  party  taking  his  own  life  must  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  act  an 
accountable  moral  agent,  and  able  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong.  In  this 
instance  the  term  used  in  the  policy  was  '  suicide,*  which  according  to  the 
learned  judge  meant  'a  felonious  killing.*  Supposing  that  the  insured 
party  was  killed  by  voluntarily  precipitating  himself  from  a  window  while 
in  a  fit  of  deliiium  from  fever,  this  would  be  an  act  of  suicide  or  dying 
by  his  own  hand ;  but  it  surely  cannot  be  equitably  contended  that  his 
heirs  should  lose  the  benefit  of  the  insurance  in  consequence  of  an  event 
depending  on  an  accidental  attack  of  a  disease  which  no  one  could  have 
foreseen,  and  against  which  no  one  could  guard  ?  If  this  principle  be  not 
admitted,  the  decision  which  must  necessarily  follow  would  appear  to  be 
against  all  equity ;  if  it  be  admitted,  then  it  must  apply  equally  to  every 
cAse  of  mental  disorder,  the  proof  of  the  existence  resting  with  those  who 
woukl  benefit  by  the  policy. 

On  an  appeal,  the  judgment  in  this  case  was  reversed,  the  judges  again 
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differing.  It  was  ai'gaecl  for  the  insurers,  that  if  a  man  retained  just 
enough  of  intelligence  to  produce  death  bj  competent  means,  but  was 
deprived  of  all  moral  sense^  the  policy  was  Toid.  Against  this  view  it  was 
ui-ged  bj  one  of  the  judges,  that  whether  the  intellect  was  destrojed 
altogether  or  only  ]>artially,  it  could  make  no  difference.  If  death  was  the 
result  of  disease,  whether  by  affecting  the  senses  or  affecting  the  reason 
(thns  leading  to  suicide),  the  insurance  ofBce  was  liable  under  the  policy. 
If  the  act  was  not  the  act  of  a  sane  and  reasonable  creature,  it  was  not  an 
act  of  suicide  within  the  meaning  of  the  proviso.  Those  judges  who  adopted 
the  opposite  view  held  that  the  meaning  of  the  words,  as  introduced  into 
the  exception,  was — if  the  party  should  kill  himself  intentionally :  the  words 
were  considered  to  include  all  cases  of  voluntary  self-destruction.  If  a 
party  volnntarily  killed  himself,  it  was  of  no  consequence  whether  he  was 
sane  or  not.  The  majority  of  the  Court  held  this  view,  and  a  new  trial 
was  granted.  Had  all  the  judges  been  present  to  give  their  opinions,  the 
decision  might  have  been  different ;  for  five  had  expressed  themselres  at 
'\'arious  times  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  term  suicide  in  policies  applies 
only  to  cases  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  insanity ;  while  foar  had 
declared  their  opinion  to  be,  that  it  includes  all  cases  of  'intentional' 
self-killing,  whether  the  person  be  sane  or  insane.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  a  man  in  a  fit  of  delirium  or  insanity  can  be  said  to  kill 
himself  voluntarily  or  intentionally.  Will  and  intention  imply  the  jadg- 
ment  of  a  sane  man  in  regard  to  civil  and  criminal  acts,  but  a  delmons 
or  really  insane  person  acts  under  a  delusion;  and  as  the  law  would 
hold  him  irresponsible  in  regard  to  others,  his  representatives  should  not 
suffer  for  an  act  which  he  was  himself  incapable  of  controlling.  (*Liw 
Times,'  1846,  p.  342.) 

The  decision  in  this  case  is  of  great  importance  to  persons  whose  lires 
ai*e  insured,  for  it  may  be  made  to  govern  others ;  and  on  this  principle,  a 
man  attacked  with  delirium,  and  who  during  the  fit,  precipitate  himseK 
from  a  window  and  was  killed,  would  be  declared  a  suicide  within  the 
meaning  of  the  proviso,  and  a  policy  of  insurance  of  his  life  would  he  ipfo 
facto  void.     It  will  be  perceived  that  the  law,  as  interpreted  by  a  majority 
of  the  judges,  is  that  whenever  a  person  destroys  himself  inientionaUi/. 
whatever  may  bo  the  state  of  his  mind,  the  policy  becomes  void.    It  also 
appears  that,  according  to  this  legal  view  of  the  question,  a  person  maj 
have  and  exercise  such  an  intention  although  undoubtedly  insane.   Whether 
he  has  been  found  so  under  a  Commission,  or  a  verdict  to  this  effect  has 
been  returned  by  a  coroner's  jury,  is  therefore  unimportant.     It  must  be 
proved  by  those  who  would  benefit  by  the  policy,  that  the  party  had  died 
from  his  own  act,  but  without  intending  to  destroy  himself.    If  a  man  take 
poison,  or  shoot  himself,  or  commit  any  other  act  leading  to  his  own  death, 
it  must  be  shown  that  it  was  the  result  of  accident,  and  not  of  design  on  his 
own  part.     Some  insurance  offices  now  insert  in  a  contract  a  proviso  bj 
which,  whether  the  person  be  found  felO'de-se  or  not,  the  policy  shall  be 
forfeited  :  but  they  i^esei've  to  themselves  the  right  of  returning  a  part  or 
the  whole  value  of  the  policy,  calculated  up  to  the  day  of  death.    In  the 
meantime  they  have  the  power  of  taking  the  full  benefit  arising  from  an 
act  of  suicide  committed  during  a  fit  of  delirium  or  insanity,  in  which,  as 
medical  men  know,  there  can  exist  no  controllable  intention,  no  freedom  of 
judgment,  and  no  real  exerciRe  of  will.     (See  case   'Prov.  Med.  Jour. 
1848,  p.  428.) 

There  is  a  form  of  suicide  not  unlikely  to  present  itself  for  consideration 
— namely,  where  a  man,  in  the  habit  of  using  a  powerful  drug  for  medicinal 
purposes,  takes  a  lai'ge  dose  an  iiile  in  a  state  of  intoxication  and  dies.  Id 
1857,  George  Fife  died  from  an  overdose  of  moi-phia,  and  it  was  proved 
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to  tbe  saidslactioii  of  the  jmy  that  this  mnst  have  been  taken  while  he  was 
intoxicated.  In  snch  a  case  a  man  maj  have  no  sane  intention  of  destroying 
Jiimself ,  yet  he  dies  by  his  own  hands.  As  drunkenness  does  not  excuse  or 
jnstify  any  act  of  homicide,  so  it  would  not  probably  be  allowed  to  affect 
the  question  of  suicide ;  and  death  under  such  circumstances  would  pro- 
bably be  held  to  be  a  felonious  killing. 

From  these  cases  one  fact  is  clear — the  act  of  suicide  is  not  treated  by 
the  law  as  a  neceas&ry  proof  of  insanity  ;  and,  therefore,  the  ingenious  argu- 
ments which  have  been  held  on  this  subject  have  but  little  interest  for  a 
medical  jurist  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  It  has  been  elsewhere  stated 
that  acts  of  suicide  have  been  mistaken  for  homicide,  merely  because  the 
deceased  had  expressed  no  intention  of  destroying  himself,  and  had  mani- 
fested no  disposition  to  the  act  by  his  previous  conduct.  This,  however,  is 
a  fallacious  view  of  the  subject,  since  suicide  from  sudden  impulse  is  by  no 
means  infrequent :  and  even  when  the  act  bears  about  it  marks  of  deUbera^ 
tion,  it  is  not  to  be'  expected  that  a  person  should  previously  announce 
his  intention,  for  this  would  be  a  sure  i/v'uy  of  defeating  his  object. 

If,  as  it  is  alleged,  the.  act  of  suicide  was  in  all  cases  the  offspring  of 
insanity,  suicide  should  be  frequent  among  the  insane.  Experience,  how- 
ever, is  not  in  favour  of  this  assumption.  As  mechanical  restraint  is 
either  abolished  or  considerably  diminished  in  most  asylums,  lunatics  have 
now  much  more  liberty  than  formerly,  and  yet  suicides  among  them  are 
comparatively  rare.  This  favourable  result  must  be  in  part  ascribed  to 
active  superintendence  and  watching. 

The  tendency  to  suicide  appears  to  be  in  some  cases  hereditary.  Burrows 
relates  an  instance  in  which  this  propensity  declared  itself  through  three 
generations : — In  the  first  the  g^ndfather  hanged  himself :  he  left  four 
sons— one  hanged  himself,  another  cut  his  throat,  and  a  third  drowned 
himself  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  after  having  been  soine  months  insane : 
the  fourth  died  a  natural  death,  which,  from  his  eccentricity  and  irregularity 
of  mind,  was  scarcely  to  be  expected.  Two  of  these  sons  had  large  families ; 
one  child  of  the  third  son  died  insane,  two  others  drowned  themselves, 
another  became  insane  and  made  the  most  determined  attempts  on  his  life. 
Several  of  the  progeny  of  his  family,  being  the  fourth  generation,  when 
they  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  showed  a  tendency  to  the  same 
fatal  propensity. 

Other  forms  of  monomania  fere  mentioned  by  medico-legal  writers,  as 
pyromania  and  kleptomania  :  the  first  signifying  a  mental  or  moral  perver- 
sion, manifested  by  a  propensity  to  incendiarism;  the  second,  the  same 
manifested  by  a  propensity  to  theft.  The  Germans  and  the  French  admit 
these  forms  of  monomania,  and  consider  that  when  they  are  proved  to 
exist,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  as  defences  to  charges  of  arson  and  theft. 
This  is  a  point  which  will  require  consideration  hereafter. 

Some  have  held  that  monomania  is  capable  of  being  transmitted  by 
imitation  in  all  its  varieties.  It  is  certain  that  weak  and  enthusiastic 
minds  are  often  prone  to  take  up  delusions  connected  with  political  or  other 
doctrines,  which  perhaps  in  the  first  instance  emanated  from  the  brain  of  a 
monomaniacal  fanatic.  The  same  delusion  may  be  taken  up  by  many 
maniacs  successively :  thus  one  maniac  pretender  to  the  throne  of  a  country 
will  be  followed  by  many  other  pretenders,  equally  insane ;  one  person  who 
announces  himself  as  a  prophet  or  a  spiritualist  will  have  his  wildest  fancies 
credited  by  an  ignorant  multitude.  We  can  only  explain  these  cases  by 
supposing  that  there  is  an  iuherent  weakness  in  some  minds,  which  renders 
them  easily  susceptible  of  delusion.  Such  cases  are  generally  observed 
among  the  most  ignorant  and  credulous,  but  sometimes  they  are  found 
among  the  educated  and  well-informed  classes  of  society* 
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•       INSANITT. 

DEMENTIA. 

This  is  a  state  wbicli,  althoagli  sometinies  confounded  with  mania,  is  \ery 
different  in  its  characters.  Dementia,  when  con6rmed,  consists  in  a  total 
ahsence  of  all  reasoning  power,  and  an  incapacity  to  perceive  the  trae 
relations  of  things ;  the  language  is  incoherent,  and  the  actions  are  incon- 
sistent ;  the  patient  speaks  without  being  consciouB  of  the  meaning  of  what 
he  is  saying ;  memory  is  lost,  and  sometimes  the  same  word  or  phrage  is 
i*epeated  for  many  hours  together ;  and  words  are  no  longer  connected  iu 
meaning,  as  they  are  in  mania  and  monomania.  This  state,  often  called 
fatuity,  is  a  not  unfrequent  consequence  of  mania  or  monomania. 

Dementia  varies  in  degree.     The  disordered  mind  of  aged  persons  is  ooe 

form  of  dementia ;  here  we  find  memory  and  some  mental  power,  althongii 

the  memory  is  restricted  to  objects  long  since  past,  and  the  exertions  of  the 

mind  are  only  momentary.     Some  persons  in  dementia  are  quiet,  others  are 

in  constant  motion  as  if  in  search  of  something.     There  is  generallj  a 

strong  disposition  manifested  to  collect  all  kinds  of  useless  articles,  which 

are  hoarded  up  as  if  they  were  of  great  value.     In  some  instances  this 

disease  comes  on  gpradually — the  faculties,  both  normal  and  intellectoalf 

decay  one  by  one  ;  while  in  other  instances,  although  much  more  rarelji 

dementia  may  occur  suddenly  from  a  violent  shock  or  impression  on  the 

mind.     This  was  the  case  with  the  young  lady  referred  to  by  Travers,  who 

suddenly  fell  into  dementia  from  finding  in  her  bed  a  skeleton,  which  had 

l>een  placed  there  by  some  person  to  frighten  her ;  in  the  morning  she  wis 

found  playing  with  the  fingers  of  the  skeleton,  and  all  reasoning  power  was 

extinct.     The  following  instance  of  dementia  occurring  suddenly  from 

violent  emotions  is  related  by  Marc :  '  During  the  reign  of  terror  in  France, 

an  artilleryman  proposed  to  the  Council  of  Public  Safety,  a  new  species  of 

cannon  which  was  to  have  the  most  deadly  effects  in  war.     A  day  was 

appointed  for  the  trial  of  this  invention  at  Meudon,  and  Robespierre  wrote 

a  letter  to  the  inventor,  thanking  him  for  his  discovery  in  snch  flatteriiig 

language  that  the  poor  man  became  motionless  on  reading  it.   His  mind  was 

gone,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  a  lunatic  asylum  in  a  state  of  confinned 

dementia.'     (*  De  la  Polie,*  vol.  1,  p.  269.)     There  is  something  fearful  in 

the  thought  that  the  powers  of  the  mind,  which  it  may  have  taken  xnanj 

years  to  build  up,  may  be  thus  destroyed  in  a  moment  by  strong  emotion. 

Dementia  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  remittent  or  intermittent.  The 
countenance  of  the  patient  is  generally  pale,  vacant,  and  without  expression, 
the  look  vague  and  uncertain,  and  tears  are  abundantly  shed  horn  the 
slightest  causes. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  most  striking  diffei^ences  between 
mania  and  dementia.  In  mania  there  is  an  incohei*ence  of  ideas,  hot 
depending  on  too  great  rapidity  of  thought  and  excitement  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers  ;  in  dementia  there  is  a  want  of  ideas,  and  the  incoherence 
depends  on  the  loss  of  the  power  of  connecting  them,  owing  to  defect  of 
memory ;  volition  is  lost,  and  the  brain  seems  in  a  state  of  collapse.  (Eaquii^ 
'  Malad.  Ment.*  vol.  2,  pp.  224  and  232.)  In  fact,  in  dementia  there  is 
a  more  or  less  complete  abolition  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  volantaiT 
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iwen ;  in  inama,  ftnd  also  ia  monomaiua,  they  are  in  a  aUkte  of  perrer- 
m.  Dementia  is  often  a  consequence  of  these  states,  and  sometimes 
t«raat«s  with  tiiem.  The  itlostiution,  %.  187,  represente  a  woman  in  a 
tte  of  dementia  ;  she  did  not  speak,  imd  commonly  maintained  a  sitting 
etnre ;  she  was  of  glnttonons  habits,  and  ate  ravenonsly  anvthing  npon 
lich  she  conid  lay  her  faanda ;  she  was  nnable  to  dress  nerseli,  and 
ipeared  not  to  remember  even  the  cell  in  which  she  was  confined,  or  to 
low  anything  that  was  passing  around  her. 

Fig.  IBI. 
Tit-  1«I. 
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Idiocy  is  the  dementia  naturaUt  of  lawyers.  The  term  idiot  is  applied 
I  one  who  from  original  defect  has  never  had  mental  power.  Idiocy 
iBeis  from  the  othev  states  of  insanity  in  the  fact  that  it  ia  marked  by 
>n^nital  deficiency  of  the  mental  faculties.  There  is  not  here  a  perver- 
on  or  a  loss  of  what  has  once  been  acquired,  bnt  a  state  in  which,  from 
ifectire  stmctnre  of  the  brain,  the  indiridnal  has  never  been  able  to 
iqaire  any  degree  of  intellectual  power  to  fit  him  for  his  social  position. 
I  commences  with  life  and  continues  through  it,  although  idiots  aiv 
lid  rarely  to  live  beyond  the  age  of  thirty.  (Ksqairol,  op.  cit,  vol.  2, 
.  284.)  The  deficiency  of  intellect  is  marked  by  a  peculiar  physic^- 
imy,  an  absence  of  all  expression,  and  a  vague  and  unmeaning  look 
ig.  188)  ;  there  is  no  power  of  speech,  or  only  the  utterance  of  a  cry  or 
mud;  there  is  no  will,  but  the  actions  of  these  beings  appear  to  depend 
pon  impulse,  a  power  of  imitation,  or  mere  animal  instinct ;  they  recognize 
3  one,  they  remember  no  one,  and  the  mind  seems  to  be  a  blank.  Sacli 
the  picture  of  what  may  betermed  a  pei-fect  idiot.     This  state  of  idiocy 

often  accompanied  with  great  bodily  deformity,  and  enlargement  of 
le  thyroid  gland,  both  in  males  and  females ;  it  is  then  tei'm.ed  cretinigm. 
retiss  resemble  monsters  more  than  human  beings.  A  conKi'med  idiot 
lay  in  almost  all  cases  be  recognized  by  the  expression  of  countenance 
sd  the  form  of  the  skull. 

Idiocy  is  not  always  so  complete  as  this  description  would  represent, 
here  ia  a  state,  scarcely  separable  from  idiocy,  in  which  the  mind  is  capable 
'.  receiving  some  ideas,  and  of  pi-oGting  to  a  certain  extent  by  instruction, 
■wing,  however,  either  to  original  defect,  or  to  a  defect  proceeding  from 
Tested  development  of  the  brain  as  a  result  of  disease  or  other  causing 
lerating  after  birth,  the  minds  of  such  persons  are  not  capable  of  beinj^ 
■ought  to  a  healthy  standard  of  intellect,  like  that  of  an  ordinary  person  of 
mi^  age  and  social  position.    This  state  is  called  imhecility ;  it  is  nothing 
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more  than  idiocy  in  a  minor  degree.    In  common  langnage  persons  labonr* 
ing  nnder  it  are  often  called  idiots,  bnt  for  the  sake  of  precision  in  medical 
language  they  are  more  correctly  described  as  imbeciles.     (Esqnirol,  op. 
cit.  vol.  2,  p.  289.)     In  imbecility  the  physical  organization  differs  bur 
little  from  the  ordinary  standard  ;  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are 
susceptible  of  cultivation,  but  to  a  less  degree  than  in  a  perfect  man,  and 
even  this  capacity  does  not  exist  beyond  a  certain  point.     Imbeciles  never- 
attain  a  normal  standard  of  intellect,  and  when  placed  in  the  same  circuui"^ 
stances  as  other  men  they  never  make  a  similar  use  of  their  intellectual 
powers.    They  can  form  no  abstract  ideas,  and  sometimes  their  capacity  tO' 
receive  insti*uction  is  limited  only  to  a  certain  sabject — as,  for  instance^, 
arithmetic.     Their  memory  and  judgment  are  limited,  although  sometimes 
the  former  is  remarkably  strong.     They  express  themselves  in  a  hesitating 
manner,  and  differently  from  other  men ;  they  require  time  to  perceive  the 
relations  of  objects  which  are  immediately  perceived  by  sane  persons.    The 
degree  in  which  imbecility  exists  is  well  indicated  by  the  power  of  speech.. 
In  idiots  there  is  no  speech,  or  only  an  utterance  of  single  words ;  in  the 
better  class  of  imbeciles  the  speech  is  often  easy  and  unaffected,  while 
there  is  every  grade  between  ^esc  two  extremes.     Some  have  arranged 
imbeciles  in  classes,  according  to  their  capacity  to  receive  instruction- 
others  according  to  their  power  of  speech ;  but  such  divisions  are  prac- 
tically without  value :  each  case  must  be  judged  by  itself. 

The  precise  boundary  between  idiocy  and  imbecility  cannot  be  defined. 
The  major  degrees  of  imbecility  appi-oach  so  closely  to  those  of  idiocy,  that 
there  is  no  distinction  between  them,  and  in  a  practical  view  no  distinction 
is  required.  Idiocy  has  been  here  described  as  that  condition  in  which  the 
congenital  defect  is  not  susceptible  of  being  removed  by  any  kind  of 
instruction ;  but  many  medico-legal  writers  apply  the  term  idiot  to  one 
who  does  manifest  capacity  to  receive  instruction,  although  in  a  bw 
degree.  The  difference  is  immaterial  so  long  as  the  meaning  of  the  word 
is  understood. 

How  arc  the  minor  degives  of  imbecility  to  be  distinguished  from' 
insanity  ?  This  is  a  question  by  no  means  easy  to  answer,  for  the  reason 
that  sane  persons  differ  remarkably  in  their  mental  power  to  receive  in- 
struction, to  retain  what  they  have  been  taught,  and  to  allow  them  to 
make  a  practical  use  of  it  in  the  world  for  their  own  benefit.  How  numr 
persons  pass  through  life  and  advance  in  the  world  who  are  yet  undoubtedlj 
weak-minded,  and  who  have  the  reputation  among  all  who  know  them  of 
being  so.  The  truth  is,  the  lowest  degrees  of  intelligence  legally  con- 
stitnting  sound  mind  are  not  separable  from  the  minor  forms  of  imbecility, 
so  far  as  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are  concerned.  By  ronning 
this  distinction  too  closely,  one-half  of  the  world  might  easily  reason  itself 
into  the  right  of  confining  the  other  half  as  insane. 

Idiocy  and  imbecility  must  not  be  confounded  with  mania  and  mono- 
mania. In  idiots  and  imbeciles  ideas  are  wanting,  and  the  power  of  thought 
is  absent  or  deficient ;  in  maniacs  and  monomaniacs  the  ideas  flow  freelj, 
but  they  are  pei'vei'ted,  and  the  power  of  thought  is  irregular  and  uncon- 
ti*olled.  In  idiocy  and  imbecility  we  do  not  meet  with  the  hallnciDations 
and  illusions  which  constitute  the  main  features  of  mania  and  monomania. 
Idiocy  is  much  moi-e  likely  to  be  confounded  with  dementia,  and  indeed 
when  dementia  is  confirmed  and  complete  (Jatuity)  there  is  no  appreciable 
difference,  for  in  neither  state  is  there  any  evidence  of  the  exerciae  of 
mental  power.  In  idiocy  no  ideas  have  ever  been  formed ;  in  imbecility 
they  have  been  partially  formed,  but  arrested ;  in  dementia  they  have  been 
more  or  less  completely  fonned,  but  have  subsequently  become  entirely 
obliterated.     It  is  important  to  remember  that  in  idiocy  and  imbecility 
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there  is  no  gradual  loss  or  impairment  of  faculties,  as  is  generally  obsen^ed 
in  dementia ;  the  person  is  what  he  always  has  been — mentally  weak  and 
nnsnseeptible  of  any  great  degi*ee  of  improvement  by  instruction.. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  perceived  that  imbecility  is  a  state  exist- 
ing from  birth  or  from  childhood;  it  may  supervene  from  disease  after 
birth,  in  a  child  in  whom  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  its  existence, 
although  it  is  more  common  to  find  the  deBciency  congenital.  The  tenn 
is  often  applied  to  express  that  weakness  of  the  mental  powers  which  takes 
place  in  the  aged  at  the  close  of  life,  even  when  the  mind  has  been  well 
developed  in  maturity.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  imbecility  of  age :  this  is 
timly  nothing  more  than  a  state  of  senile  dementia^  and  to  apply  to  it  the 
term  *  imbecility '  tends  to  create  confusion. 

Such,  then,  are  the  four  medical  forms  under  which  insanity  or  mental 
aberration  may  present  itself  to  our  notice  ;  and  although  there  are  occa- 
sionally mixed  states,  as  of  mania  and  dementia  (tncoherency),  yet  it  is  an 
important  feature  in  the  distinction  of  mental  disorders,  to  observe  that  in 
real  insanity,  the  characters  pi*esented  to  us  in  any  given  case  do  not  vary 
materially  from  those  which  have  been  described  as  peculiar  to  each  of 
these  states.  This  medical  classification,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  made 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  because  by  it  a  practitioner  may  be  led  to 
form  a  safe  diagnosis  of  the  real  state  of  mind  of  a  person.  It  is  not 
recognized  in  any  of  the  law  proceedings  connected  -with  the  insane :  for  in 
these  the  term  unsoundness  of  mind — compi-ehending  lunacy,  idiocy,  imbe- 
cility, and  all  forms  of  mental  weakness — is  almost  exclusively  employed. 
In  adopting  this  arrangement,  a  medical  jurist  must  take  care  not  to  fall 
into  an  error  which  has  been  sometimes  committed — i.e,  of  pronouncing 
a  person  to  be  of  sound  mind  because  his  case  cannot  be  easily  placed  in  any 
one  of  these  four  great  divisions  of  insanity.  This  would  be  as  serious  an 
error  as  that  formerly  committed  by  some  law  authorities — namely,  of  giving 
restricted  and  incorrect  definitions  of  lunacy,  idiocy,  and  imbecihty,  and 
then  contending  that  whoever  wa«  not  a  lunatic,  idiot,  or  imbecile,  accord- 
ing to  these  arbitrary  legal  definitions,  must  be  a  person  of  sound  mind. 

Appearances  after  death, — In  some  eases  a  medical  practitioner  may  be 
required  to  state  whether  certain  appeai^ances  found  in  the  brain  of  a 
deceased  person  do  or  do  not  indicate  the  past  existence  of  insanity  or 
imbecility.  Such  a  question  is  only  likely  to  arise  in  chi'onic  cases,  in 
which  the  past  existence  of  insanity  from  oral  testimony  may  be  disputed. 
(Case  of  Sttdzj  Prerog.  Court,  1852.)  The  appearances  commonly  met 
with  on  an  inspection  of  the  head  ai^e — thickening  of  the  bones  of  the 
slnill,  close  adhesion  of  the  dura  mater  (the  lining-membrane),  with  gi-eat 
congestion  of  the  pia  mater,  and  opacity  and  thickening  of  the  arachnoid 
membrane.  (See  engravings,  vol.  1,  p.  650.)  There  is  a  general  fulness 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  with  i^emains  of  old  cysts,  hardened 
deposits,  or  even  abscesses  in  various  pai-ts  of  the  cerebral  substance.  In- 
ferences from  the  existence  of  these  appearances  in  the  bi*ain  must  be 
drawn  with  caution,  because  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  necessarily  indicate 
insanity ;  nevertheless,  such  chi-onic  changes  must  be  considered  as  pix)- 
dncing  greater  or  less  derangement  of  the  mental  functions ;  but  the  actual 
degree  to  which  the  impairment  has  existed,  ought  properly  to  be  deter- 
mined by  evidence  of  the  conduct  and  actions  of  the  deceased  during  life. 
In  a  communication  made  by  Webster  to  the  Medico-Chirurg.  Soc.  in  Ap. 
1855,  there  is  a  statistical  summary  of  the  appearances  met  with  in  the 
examination  of  the  bodies  of  290  insane  patients.  In  226  cases  the  pia 
mater  was  infiltrated ;  in  207  effusion  had  taken  place  in  the  ventricles ; 
in  184  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  brain  or  membranes  was  observed ; 
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in  117  the  araclmoid  membrane  was  thickened  and  opaqne;  in  64  the 
colonr  of  the  brain  appeared  changed  from  its  natural  hne ;  in  51   the 
bloody  points  (punda  cruentd)  were  large  and  numerous  upon  the  cut 
surface  of  the  medullary  substance;   whilst  in  40  instances  blood  was 
efiEused,  sometimes  to  a  considerable  extent,  within  the  cranium.    This 
effusion  had  evidently  been  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  most  of  the 
patients.    Fi*om  these  data  it  appears  that — ^first,  infiltration  of  the  pia 
mater ;  secondly,  effusion  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  ;  and  thirdly,  fulness  of 
the  cranial  vessels,  are  the  principal  as  also  the  most  frequent  diseased 
altei*ations  of  structure  observed  in  patients  who  die  whilst  suffering  under 
symptoms  of  mental  disorder.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  atrophy  of  the 
brain  necessarily  gives  rise  to  efEusion  of  blood  to  fill  up  the  skull-cavity. 
As  neither  the  symptoms  nor  the  duration  of  the  insanity  is  given,  it  k 
difficult  to  apply  these  results  to  special  instances.     In  35  cases  of  insane 
patients  who  died  with  the  complication  of  general  paralysis,  Morrison 
found  the  most  frequent  lesions  to  have  been — in  18,  unnatural  thicbiess 
of  the  skull ;  in  33,  opacity  and  thickening  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain ; 
in  16,  infiltration  of  the  arachnoid  membrane ;  in  17,  vascularity  of  the 
pia  mater ;  in  25,  vascularity  of  the  convolutions ;  in  18,  softness  of  tiie 
brain ;  and  in  35,  effusion  of  sei*um  into  the  ventricles.     The  appearances 
in  the  other  cases  wei-e  not  very  characteristic.    It  was  observed  that  in 
about  one-fourth  of  the  cases  there  was  adhesion  of  the  dura  mater  to  the 
skull.     ('Lect.  on  Insan.'  p.  480.)     In  the  case  of  Roberts  v.  Kersldt 
(Warwick  Aut.  Ass.  1854),  the  main  question  was  whether  thickness  of 
the  skull,  with  certain  appeaitLuces  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  did  or 
did  not  indicate  disease  of  long  standing,  as  well  as  insanity  at  the  particnkr 
date  at  which  a  will  was  made.     Conolly  and  the  author  considered  tbt 
the  appearances  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  testator 
was  sane  at  the  time  of  making  his  will      ('Jour,   of  PsycL  Med.' 
1854,  p.  573.)     The  reader  will  find  some  valuable  information  on  te 
subject  in  a  paper  by  Fisher  (*  Med.  Gkz.'  vol.  37,  p.  657)  ;  and  in  another 
by  Eccleston  (Ibid.  vol.  47,  p.  170) ;  also  in  some  contributions  to  the 
'  Jour,  of  Psych.  Med.'  (1850,  p.  521,  and  1851,  pp.  236  and  883),  by 
Holmes  Coote.     See  also  Jamieson's  Lectures,  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  652; 
and  a  paper  by  Webster,  '  Jour,  of  Psych.  Med.'  1849,  p.  483 ;  by  Faire, 
in  the  same  vol.  p.  533 ;  and  by  Hitchman,  in  the  vol.  for  1850,  pp.  22?, 
362,  501. 
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INSANITY  —  ITS  HEREDITARY  TUAXSMISSION  —  CAUSES  OF  INSANITY  —  FEIGSEP 
INSANITY — FEIGNING  OF  MANIA— DETKCTION  OP  IMPOSTORS — FEIGNED  DKMESTU 
— CASE   OP   LADY   MORDAUNT — STATISTICS   OF   INSANITY. 

Hereditary  transmisnon. — The  hei*editary  ti*ansmission  of  insanity  has  som^ 
times  presented  itself  as  a  medico-legal  question  in  relation  to  the  crimiittl 
i-esponsibility  of  the  insane.  According  to  Chitty,  it  is  an  established  rak 
of  law,  '  that  pi-oof  that  other  members  of  the  same  family  have  decidedly 
been  insane  is  not  admissible  either  in  civil  or  ciiminal  cases.^  (*Med. 
JuHspr.'  vol.  1,  p.  352.)  But  decisions  have  shown  that  this  statement  is  not 
coiTect.  In  Beg,  v.  Boss  Touchet  (1844),  in  which  the  accused  was  tried 
for  shooting  a  man,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  Maul,  J.,  h^d 
that  evidence  that  the  giundfather  had  been  insane  might  be  adduced, 
after  it  had  been  proved  1)y  medical  testimony  that  such  a  disease  is  often 
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ereditary  in  a  family.  It  was  also  admitted  in  Oxford^a  case,  the  prisoner 
aying  been  tried  for  shooting  at  the  Queen  ('  Law  Times/  Oct.  26,  1844), 
nd  since  that  date  it  has  been  admitted  in  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
isanity  was  urged  as  a  defence  on  a  cliarge  of  murder.  In  some  trials 
bere  has  been  a  tendency  to  rely  upon  hereditary  predisposition  as  almost 
lie  sole  proof  of  insanity  in  the  criminal.  In  the  case  of  Christiana  Edmunds 
p.  548  post)y  convicted  of  the  crime  of  poisoning  on  an  extensive  scale,  no 
vidence  of  intellectual  insanity  or  of  homicidal  impulse  could  be  found. 
liere  was  a  motive ;  an  endeavour  to  fix  the  crime  upon  others ;  great 
Idll  in  its  perpetration  ;  concealment,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  con- 
eqnences  of  the  act,  of  the  punishment  attached  to  it ;  and  an  endeavour 
3  avoid  this  punishment  by  a  false  plea  of  pregnancy.  In  short,  the 
Dndnct  of  the  woman  throughout  was  that  of  a  sane  criminal.  The  jury 
>and  her  guilty ;  but  in  consequence  of  proof  being  furnished  that  many 
lembers  of  her  family  had  suffered  under  insanity  in  some  form,  it  was 
apposed  that  there  might  be  some  latent  degree  of  insanity  in  her  case, 
ot  discoverable  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  examination.  This  led  to  the 
ommatation  of  her  sentence. 

In  the  case  of  Arthur  G*ConiioTy  who  made  an  attempt  on  the  life  of 
!ie  Queen  in  1872,  hereditary  taint  was  one  of  the  strongest  points  put 
>rwutl  in  the  defence,  but  it  failed  to  satisfy  the  Court,  and  the  prisoner 
tui  convicted.  In  the  opinion  of  Tuke,  this  youth  was  so  far  insane'as  to 
mder  him  irresponsible  for  the  daring  act.  ('  Lancet,'  1872,  1,  p.  670.) 
liiB  kind  of  evidence  has  been  frequently  rejected  in  other  cases,  and  it  is 
ot  admitted  in  the  law  of  Scotland.     (Oihson^s  case,  Edinb.  Dec.  1844.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  writers  on 
isanity,  that  a  predisposition  to  this  disease  is  frequently  transmitted 
rom  parent  to  child  through  many  generations.  The  malady  may  not 
Iways  show  itself  in  such  cases,  because  the  offspring  may  pass  through 
[fe  without  being  exposed  to  any  exciting  cause ;  but  in  general  it  readily 
apervenes  from  very  slight  causes.  Esquirol  has  remarked  that  this 
ereditary  taint  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  causes  to  which  insanity 
an  be  referred,  especially  as  it  exists  among  the  higher  classes  of  society. 
onong  the  poor,  about  one-sixth  of  all  the  cases  may  be  traced  to  hereditary 
ransmission  ;  and  other  authorities  have  asserted  that  in  more  than  one« 
alf  of  all  cases  of  insanity,  no  other  cause  can  be  found  for  the  malady. 
LS  we  might  suppose,  children  that  are  bom  before  insanity  manifests 
tself  in  the  parents,  are  less  subject  to  the  disorder  than  those  which  are 
cm  afterwards.  When  one  parent  only  is  insane,  there  is  less  tendency 
3r  the  predisposition  to  be  transmitted  than  when  both  are  affected ;  but 
ccording  to  Esquirol,  this  predisposition  is  much  more  readily  transmitted 
hrough  the  female  than  through  the  male  parent.  Its  transmission  is  also 
aore  strikingly  remarked  when  it  has  been  observed  to  exist  in  several 
;enerations  of  lineal  ancestors ;  and,  like  other  hereditary  maladies,  it 
.ppears  to  be  subject  to  atavism — i.e.  it  may  disappear  in  one  generation 
,nd  reappear  in  the  next.  In  the  case  of  Arthur  O'Connor  (supra),  this  was 
rat  forward  as  evidence  by  Tuke.  Feargus  O'Connor,  the  grandfather,  was 
mdoubtedly  insane,  but  the  father  of  the  prisoner  was  not.  In  such  cases 
here  should  be  some  evidence  to  show  that  symptoms  of  insanity  existed 
n  the  persons  charged  with  crime.  Further,  the  children  of  drunken 
>arents,  of  those  who  have  been  married  late  in  life,  or  who  are  of  blood- 
elationship,  are  said  to  be  more  subject  to  insanity  than  children  bom 
inder  other  circumstances.  When  insanity  is  ti-ansraitted  by  hereditary 
lescent,  it  appeal's  often  about  the  same  age,  under  the  same  form,  and  is 
ndnced  by  the  same  exciting  cause  in  the  offspring  as  in  the  parent, 
'  Jour,  of  Psych.  Med.'  1848,  p.  264.) 
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The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  effects  of  hereditary  transmission  in 
a  family.  The  wife  of  the  man  had  always  been  an  epileptic,  and  had  had 
eighteen  children,  of  whom,  at  the  time  to  which  he  refers,  six  were  living, 
all  more  or  less  affected  -with  epilepsy  and  congenital  deficiency ;  six  had 
died  at  yarions  ages  of  convnlsions,  and  six  were  prematurely  bom  dead 
during  her  own  attacks.  (*  Millar's  Hints  on  Insan.'  p.  57.)  As  a  rule, 
Millar  considers  that  the  father  transmits  to  the  son,  and  the  mother  to 
the  daughter.     (See  cases  by  Liman, '  Vierteljahrsschr.*  1866,  1,  p.  285.) 

The  extent  to   which   the  disposition   to   insanity  prevails    through 
families  is  great ;  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  truth,  unles^t 
the  information  can  be  obtained  from  some  friend  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  family.     There  is  no  point  upon  which  persons  in  every  station  of 
life  are  more  desirous  of  concealment ;  and  relatives  are  always  ready  to 
deny  the  existence  of  a  family  taint.     They  will  admit,  perhaps,  that  some 
member  of  the  family  has  been  a  little  eccentric — ^nothing  more  than  that; 
one  has  only  had  a  brain-fever ;  another  delirium  after  her  confinement, 
which  they  say  goes  for  nothing;  or  perhaps  it  will  be  admitted  that 
fiomc   child    has    had    congenital   deficiency.      (Millar,   op.   cit.    p.  10.) 
Millar  states,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  he  has  good  reason  for 
believing  that  many  of  the  reputed  attacks  of  bmn-fever  have  been  nothing 
more  than  cases  of  acute  mania.     In  spite  of  the  existence  of  a  strong 
hereditary  taint,  however,  insanity  I'ai'ely  manifests  itself  except  when  the 
exciting  causes  lead  to  the  loss  of  natural  sleep. 

Causes  of  Insanity, — The  causes  of  insanity  may  be  either  moral  or 
physical.  A  full  account  of  them,  with  the  relative  numbers  attacked,  has 
been  published  by  Hawkes.  (See  '  Lancet,*  1872,  2,  p.  666,)  Among  the 
ordinary  causes  may  be  enumerated  severe  domestic  affliction,  loss  of  near 
i*elatives  or  friends,  great  pecuniary  losses,  disappointments,  long  watch- 
ing, anxieties  either  as  to  the  health  of  friends  or  success  in  business, 
severe  and  long-continued  mental  exertion,  excessive  study,  ambition, 
the  puerperal  state,  amenorrhopa,  maj^tnrbation,  drunken  habits,  over- 
excitement  on  the  subject  of  i-eligion  or  politics,  and  in  general  all  those 
disoi*ders  which  cause  depression  of  health  and  spiiits,  and  which  are 
accompanied  by  loss  of  sleep.  About  one-thii*d  of  the  existence  of  man  is 
passed  in  sleep,  and  this  quiescence  or  I'opose  is  as  necessary  to  mental  as 
it  is  to  bodily  health.  One  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  insanity  is  extreme 
wakefulness.     (Millar,  op.  cit.  p.  9.) 

Blows  on  the  head,  accidental  falls,  and  sti-okes  of  lightning,  have  been 
said  to  operate  as  physical  causes  of  insanity.  It  is  very  probable,  in 
reference  to  these  mechanical  injuries,  that  but  for  an  hereditary  taint  in 
the  pei*son  they  would  not  be  followed  by  an  attack  of  insanity. 

FEIGNED    INSANITY. 

Insanity  is  frequently  feigned  by  peraons  accused  of  criminal  offenoefl 
in  order  to  prevent  a  trial,  or  to  pi-ocuit)  an  acquittal  or  a  discharge.  In 
the  first  place,  when  feigning  is  suspec^ttnl,  it  will  be  proper  to  inqnire 
whether  the  person  has  any  motive  for  pretending  to  be  insane.  In  refer- 
ence to  persons  chai^^d  with  crime,  it  is  necessaiy  to  remember  thal^ 
insanity  is  rarely  assumed  until  after  the  commission  of  the  crime  and  the 
actual  detection  of  the  criminal.  No  one  feigns  insanity  merely  to  avoid 
suR])icion.  In  general,  as  in  most  cases  of  impostui*e,  the  pai-t  is  over-acted 
— the  pei'son  does  either  too  much  or  too  little,  and  he  betrays  himseK 
by  inconsistencies  of  conduct  and  language  which  are  never  met  with  in 
ceases  of  real  insanity.  There  is  commonly  some  pix)bable  cause  to  which 
insanity  may  be  traced,  but  when  the  malady  is  feigned  there  is  no  e\ndent 
cause:  in  this  case  the  ap])eai'ance  of  the  assumed   insanity  is  always 
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I — in  ihe  real  malady,  the  progress  of  an  attack  is  generally  gradual ; 
len  the  attack  is  really  sudden,  then  it  will  be  found  to  be  due  to 
;reat  moral  shock  or  other  very  obvious  cause.  We  should  observe 
iv  for  some  time  previously  there  has  been  any  marked  change  of 
ter  in  the  person,  or  whether  his  conduct,  when  he  had  no  interest  to 
presented  any  of  the  usual  indications  of  insanity.  Some  difficulty 
rise  when  fits  of  eccentricity  or  strangeness  of  character  are  deposed 
^ritnesses ;  but  these  statements  may  be  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
e  previous  acts  of  the  person  may  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
jerformed  by  him  in  the  recently  assumed  condition.  A  difficulty  of 
tnd  rarely  presents  itself,  since  in  an  impostor  no  act  indicative  of 
y  can  be  adduced  for  any  antecedent  period  of  his  life :  it  is  only 
le  perpetration  of  a  crime  and  its  detection,  that  any  action  approach* 

.the  habits  of  the  insane  will  be  met  with.  In  real  insanity  the 
will  not  admit  that  he  is  insane ;  in  the  feigned  state  all  his  attempts 
•ected  to  make  people  believe  that  he  is  mad ;  and  an  impostor  may 
Qced  to  perform  any  act,  if  it  be  casually  observed  to  another  in  his 
g  that  the  performance  of  such  an  act  will  furnish  strong  evidence 
insanity. 

judge  once  said: — *It  may  be  safely  held  that  a  person  feigning 
:y  will  rarely  if  ever  try  to  prove  himself  to  be  sane ;  for  he  runs  the 
■isk  of  satisfying  others  that  he  is  sane,  a  conclusion  which  he  rarely 
:  to  avoid.  Bat  there  is  no  better  pi'oof,  in  general,  that  the  insanity 
ising  other  evidence  of  it  to  be  strong)  is  real,  than  keen  and  eager 
»ts  by  the  accused  to  pi*ove  that  he  is  sane,  and  strong  and  indignant 
strances  against  being  held  to  be  insane,  although  they  would  protect 
rainst  trial  and  punishment.  A  tiial  took  place  at  the  Chelmsford 
ias.  1873,  in  which  a  clergyman  was  indicted  for  a  violent  and  un- 
ced  assault  on  a  policeman.  When  a  suggestion  was  made  that  his 
3t  was  that  of  an  insane  person,  he  pi*otested  strongly  against  the 
etuming  a  verdict  to  that  effect.  He  would  not  allcTw  this  defence  to 
up  for  him.  His  conduct,  however,  in  Court,  left  no  doubt  that  he 
en  of  unsound  mind  as  well  as  when  he  committed  the  assault,  and 
y,  in  spite  of  his  strong  protestations,  acquitted  him  on  the  ground 
knity.  The  L.  Ch.  Justice  stated  that  this  man  had  formerly  been 
xi  as  a  lunatic.  The  conduct  of  an  impostor  would  have  been  the 
)  of  this.  In  a  case  which  occurred  in  Edinburgh  some  years  since, 
)t  existed  whether  the  person  was  feigning  insanity  or  not.  Those 
ere  about  him,  and  had  charge  of  him  in  gaol,  were  satisfied,  from 
3arness  and  appai*ent  coherence,  that  he  was  quite  sane,  and  that 
le  exhibited  was  merely  eccentricity  or  simulated  attempts  to  act  as 
man.  Insane  he  certainly  was,  however,  beyond  all  doubt ;  but  he 
.  the  point  of  his  sanity  most  bravely  in  Court,  and  made  very  clear 
lick  remarks  on  the  evidence  of  the  medical  men,  who  had  no  doubt 

insanity.  When  one  physician  of  great  experience  with  insane 
s  stated  that  he  thought  him  quite  incapable  of  giving  information 
nsel  and  agent  for  conducting  his  defence,  he  said  instantly,  *  Then 
id  you  advise  me  to  apply  to  and  see  counsel  and  agents  ?  "  ' 
,nta  is  perhaps  more  frequently  assumed  than  any  other  form,  because 
Igar  notion  of  inanity  is,  that  it  is  made  up  of  violent  action  and 
•ous  and  incoherent  language :  but  mania  rai'ely  comes  on  suddenly, 
fiout  some  obvious  cause.  A  maniacal  patient  is  also  equally  furious 
f  and  night,  while  an  impostor  is  obliged  to  i^est  after  his  violent 
>ns.  Bunx)W8  recommends  that  close  attention  should  be  paid  to 
pression  of  the  eye.  Tlie  mobility  of  the  features  may  be  as  rapid 
imagination  is  vivid ;  but  when  every  feature  may  vary,  or.  be  kept 
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under  control  and  be  steady,  the  eye  will  still  indicate  the  erring  thonghi 
— its  expression  cannot  be  easily  assumed.  There  is  about  the  eyes  in 
mania  a  restlessness  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention ;  the  patient 
sleeps  but  little,  and  the  sleep  is  disturbed — ^an  impostor  sleeps  on  as 
soundly  as  a  healthy  person.  The  violence  of  a  maniac  continues  whether 
he  is  alone  or  not,  while  the  impostor  acts  his  part  only  when  he  thinks  he 
is  observed :  hence  the  impostor  may  be  detected  by  watching  him  when 
he  is  not  aware  that  an  eye  is  directed  upon  him. 

In  investigating  a  case,  some  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  &ct  that 
assumed  insanity  commonly  appears  suddenly  and  without  probable  caose; 
but  while  this  may  be  allowed  to  have  a  general  influence  in  forming  a 
medical  opinion,  it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  actual  commiRsion  of 
a  crime  has  sometimes  suddenly  led  to  an  attack  of  mania  in  a  previonslj 
sane  person.     Pagan  has  related  a  singular  instance  of  this  kmd.    Two 
men  were   committed  to  prison  on  a  chaige  of  theft,  and  the  officers 
requested  a  poor  man,  who  was  a  shoemakei',  to  assist  them  in  convejiog 
the  prisoners.    This  man  took  a  gun  with  him  for  better  security.    During 
the  jonmey  one  of  the  prisoners  leaped  from  the  cart  and  ran  off.    The 
officers  called  to  their  assistant  to  fire,  and  he,  thinking  himself  warranted 
to  do  so  by  their  order,  fired,  and  wounded  the  prisoner  severely  in  the 
back  and  loins.    The  man  who  fired  the  gun  was  himself  immediately  com- 
mitted to  gaol  as  a  criminal,  and  this  event  made  such  an  impression  npon 
him  that  he  became  violently  maniacal,  but  it  was  supposed  that  he  was 
only  feigning  insanity.     When  scarcely  recovered  he  was  tried  for  the 
offence,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment.     (*Mei 
Jurispr.  of  Insan.'  p.  82.)     This  case  proves  that  a  person  may  reaOj 
be  attacked  with  mania  under  circumstances  in  which  a  justifiable  suspidim 
would  be  likely  to  arise  that  he  was  feigning. 

The  feigning  of  monomania  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty :  it  would  be 
easily  susceptible  of  detection.  As  in  mania  the  part  would  be  overacted, 
and  an  impostor  would  thus  betray  himself.  Detnentia  is  more  easily 
feigned  :  in  general  this  state  comes  on  slowly,  and  is  obviously  dependent 
on  organic  changes,  as  old  age,  apoplexy,  paralysis,  or  hemiplegia ;  or  it  is 
a  consequence  of  recurrent  mania  or  monomania.  As  this  form  of  insanity 
consists  in  an  entire  abolition  of  all  mental  power,  so  the  discovery  of  iQT 
connected  ideas,  reasoning  or  reflection,  either  by  language,  writing,  or 
gestures,  would  at  once  show  that  the  case  was  not  one  of  real  dementia. 
Idiocy  and  Imbecility  could  hardly  be  feigned  successfully,  because  these 
are  states  of  congenital  deficiency,  i.e.  they  must  have  existed  from  birtL 
Hence  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  by  reference  to  the  antecedent  life  of 
a  person,  whether  ho  has  or  has  not  always  been  such  as  he  represents  him- 
self. There  is  another  fact  worthy  of  notice.  An  impostor  cannot  lon§r 
maintain  his  part.  If  the  case  is  really  of  long  duration  without  material 
change  in  symptoms  and  conduct,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  one  of  real  thin 
of  feigned  insanity.  The  difficult  cases  of  feigned  insanity  are  reallj 
limited  to  those  forms  of  the  malady  which  are  liable  to  attack  a  person 
suddenly.  But  for  a  sudden  attack  of  real  insanity  there  should  alwajs  be 
some  obvions  cause,  and  the  non-existence  of  this,  with  the  presence  of  a 
sti'ong  motive  for  deception,  will  justify  a  saspicion  that  the  malady  has 
been  assumed. 

The  fol lowing  case  of  feigned  insanity  wafe  the  subject  of  a  trial  in 
London.  A  married  woman,  aged  fifty,  was  charged  with  uttering  a 
forged  cheque :  she  had  ci'aftily  procured  the  signature  of  a  person 
under  a  false  pretence,  and  then  forged  his  name  to  the  cheque.  When 
required  to  plead  she  made  no  answer,  and  appeared  unconsoions  of  the 
question.     She  took  up  some  flowers  placed  in  the  dock,  and  cmmbled 
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them  in  her  fingers,  which  were  in  continual  motion.  She  stared  wildlj 
at  timeSy  changing  her  position — turned  her  back  on  the  Goart — muttered 
indistinct  exclamations,  and  made  a  humming  noise.  She  was  placed 
under  some  restraint  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  jumping  out  of  the  dock. 
The  first  question  which  the  jury  were  directed  to  try,  was  whether  she 
was  ^  of  sound  mind  or  not,' — ^it  being  a  rule  of  law  that  no  insane  person 
ean  be  called  on  to  plead  to  a  criminal  charge.  Evidence  was  then  adduced 
to  prove  that  at  previous  periods  of  her  life  she  had  used  incoherent  Ian* 
gnage  and  was  strange  in  her  conduct.  It  was  also  shown  that  her  mother, 
annt,  and  sister  had  been  insane.  TJwins  deposed  that  at  first  he  thought 
the  prisoner  was  feigning,  for  she  appeared  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  import- 
inoe  of  the  plea  of  insanity ;  but  when  he  heard  that  other  members  of  her 
family  had  had  the  disease,  he  was  induced  to  think  her  insane  and  there- 
Fore  not  accountable  for  her  actions.  Another  medical  witness,  who  had 
attended  her  family  professionally,  and  had  known  the  prisoner  long, 
thought  she  was  not  insane,  although  he  allowed  that  the  apprehension  of 
%  criminal  charge  might  bring  on  an  attack  of  insanity  in  a  mind  subject 
to  aberration.  Other  witnesses  deposed  that  they  had  never  observed  any 
Msts  of  insanity  about  her ;  and  it  was  further  proved  that  she  was  well 
icooainted  with  the  method  of  drawing  and  procuring  money  on  bills. 
Wrien  arrested  she  tried  to  escape  from  the  officer,  and  to  conceal  the 
money  which  she  had  procured  by  means  of  the  forged  cheque.  The 
mrgeon  of  the  g^ol  thought  she  was  feigning ;  he  visited  her  daily,  and  he 
observed  that  her  manner  was  changed  so  soon  as  she  saw  him.  When 
ftsked  what  counsel  she  would  employ,  she  returned  a  rational  answer, 
saying  that '  others  would  take  care  of  that : '  when  charged  with  feigning 
she  made  no  observation.  She  put  on  a  wild  look  when  she  knew  that  she 
was  observed,  but  when  privately  watched  her  behaviour  was  like  that  of 
a  rational  person :  she  generally  slept  soundly.  The  jury  found  that  she 
was  of  sound  mind ;  she  was  then  called  on  to  plead  to  the  charge,  but  she 
refused — a  circumstance  i*arely  observed  in  the  conduct  of  a  really  insane 
person.  She  was  tried,  and  found  guilty.  There  could  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  this  woman  was  an  impostor,  and  that  she  feigned  insanity, 
well  knowing  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  plea,  if  admitted.  Two 
circumstances  rather  tended  to  complicate  the  case:  1st,  the  proof  of 
hereditary  predisposition ;  and  2nd,  her  assumed  silence,  whereby  she 
did  not  easily  betray  herself.  In  regard  to  hereditary  predisposition, 
although  valuable  as  collateral  evidence,  it  cannot  of  course  be  allowed  to 
outweigh  general  iAcia  indicative  of  perfect  sanity.  This  case  proves  the 
fallacy  which  is  liable  to  arise  from  the  unrestricted  admission  of  such 
evidence.  With  regard  to  the  taciturnity  or  '  silence,'  there  is  no  symptom 
more  easily  assumed.  A  person  has  only  to  keep  the  mouth  shut  and  not 
heed  the  questioner,  and  this  requires  but  little  art  or  exertion.  It  is  also 
easy  to  stare  wildly  and  put  on  an  aspect  of  unconsciousness.  Observation 
of  the  countenance,  especially  of  the  eyes,  while  others  are  conversing  on 
matters  afEecting  the  reputed  criminal,  will  show  whether  there  is  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  what  is  said  in  his  presence  or  not.  Stahmann 
has  pointed  out,  with  respect  to  the  simulation  of  the  dirty  habits  of  the 
insane,  that  an  impostor  will  be  dirty  in  his  cell  or  bed,  but  rarely  in  his 
person,  while  in  real  insanity  the  patient  is  usually  dirty  in  both.  ('  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1867,  2,  p.  430.) 

If  the  person  can  write,  he  might  be  induced  to  draw  up  an  account  of 
himself,  which  would  certainly  indicate  the  real  state  of  the  mind.  Marc6 
has  shown  that  in  the  different  forms  of  real  insanity  the  writing  presents 
characters  which  cannot  easily  be  mistaken.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864, 1,  p.  879.) 

There  is  one  simple  rule  to  be  followed  in  an  examination.    We  should 
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never  prejudge  tbe  case,  or  go  with  a  set  purpose  to  find  proofs  of  sanity  or 
insanity  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  those  who  consnlt  us.  As  Wilson 
advises  in  reference  to  the  detection  of  malingferers,  we  should  receive  and 
.weigh  every  statement  with  due  care  and  attention,  so  as  to  protect  the 
patient  against  unjust  suspicions,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  his  confidence. 
(^  Lancet,'  1872, 1,  p.  93.)  Bom  has  reported  a  case  in  which  the  question 
of  simulation  was  raised,  but  he  affirmed,  after  a  minute  investigation  of 
•all  the  circumstances,  that  it  was  really  a  case  of  monomania.  (Casper's 
*  Viorteljahrsschr.'  1865,  2,  p.  308.) 

At  the  Lewes  Winter  Assizes,  Dec.  1856  (Beg,  v.  Ball),  the  prisoner,  a 
•ticket-of-leave  convict,  was  convicted  of  housebreaking.  The  case  of  this 
man  shows  how  easily  medical  practitioners  who  have  had  but  little  expe- 
rience of  insanity,  may  be  deceived  by  skilf al  impostors.  After  the  prisoner 
had  been  committed  to  gaol  he  simulated  madness  so  successfully  that  he 
deceived  three  of  the  visiting  justices  and  two  medical  men ;  and  a  certificate 
was  about  to  be  signed  for  the  removal  of  the  supposed  unfortunate  lunatic 
to  an  asylum,  when  the  deception  was  discovered  by  the  impostor  having 
made  a  confidant  of  one  of  his  fellow-prisoners.  He  had  been  convicted  d 
robbery  at  Leicester  in  1851,  and  sentenced  to  transportation :  he  was  sent 
to  Millbank  Prison,  where  he  feigned  insanity  and  succeeded  in  deceiviDg 
the  medical  officers  there  :  they  certified  that  he  was  a  lunatic,  and  he  ^ras 
accordingly  removed  to  Bethlem  Hospital,  where  he  remained  two  yean; 
-he  sabsequently  received  a  ticket-of-leave.  For  a  singular  case  in  which 
a  verdict  was  returned  against  strong  medical  evidence  of  alleg^  insanity, 
see  'Lancet,'  Jan,  18,  1845,  p.  70.  See  also  'Med.  Gkz.'  vol.  47,  p.  49; 
'Jour.  Psych.  Med.'  1848,  p.  277  ;  also  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1829,  2,  pp.  36d, 
377 ;  1847,  2,  p.  230 ;  and  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  Jan.  and  Ap.  im, 
pp.  50  and  225. 

Among  modem  cases  in  which  that  form  of  insanity  known  as  dementia 
■was  alleged  to  have  been  feigned  is  that  of  Lady  Mordaunt  (Mordaufd  t. 
Mordaunty  Divorce  Court,  Feb.  1870).  In  consequence  of  a  confession 
made  by  this  lady  soon  after  .her  confinement  that  she  had  committed 
adultery  with  certain  persons,  her  husband  took  proceedings  against  her 
for  a  divorce.  At  the  date  at  which  she  was  sei'ved  with  notice  of  the 
writ,  April  30th,  1869,  it  was  alleged  that  she  was  insane,  and  that  from 
mental  incapacity  she  was  unfit  or  unable  to  instruct  an  attorney  for  her 
defence.  On  the  part  of  the  hnsband,  it  was  alleged  that  she  was  reaOj 
•fit  and  competent,  and  that  the  state  of  insanity  was  assumed  in  order  x<i 
avoid  the  exposure  of  a  public  trial.  ('  The  Mordaunt  Divorce  Case. 
Official  Rep.*  1870,  p.  108.) 

Lady  Mordaunt  was  confined  on  Feb.  28th,  1869,  and  on  March  9th  she 
informed  her  husband  that  the  child  was  not  his.  He  treated  this  state- 
ment at  first  as  a  delusion,  but  from  some  circumstances  which  afterwaids 
came  to  his  knowledge,  he  believed  it  to  be  true.  The  nurse  who  remained 
with  her  a  month  stated  in  her  evidence  that  she  had  not  observed  the 
least  appearance  of  insanity  about  her.  Orford,  who  attended  her  in  her 
confinement  and  until  March  18th  following,  deposed  that  there  were  no 
symptoms  of  puerperal  mania  or  of  fever,  and  there  were  no  delusions. 
He  considered  her  to  be  shamming  on  March  8th  after  her  confinement) 
And  more  or  less  from  that  time  until  May  13th.  The  only  syniptoios 
exhibited  were  silence  and  a  fixed  look.  This  witness  saw  her  at  Worthing 
on  July  10th.  There  was  nothing  then  to  lead  him  to  believe  that  she  was 
not  in  her  senses.  There  was  no  sign  of  madness  about  her  at  any  time. 
He  had  seen  her  recently.  Her  present  state  is  that  of  a  mind  altcjpether 
gone.  She  could  not  apprehend  anything  that  is  said  to  her.  {^^^ 
p.  86.)     Jones  saw  her  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th,  and  up  to  March  26tb, 
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Old  there  were  no  symptoms  of  pnerperal  mania,  or  any  sign  that  she  was 
nffering  from  insanity.  He  saw  her  twice  in  April  (on  tlie  26th).  Her 
tiind  was  sane,  and  she  answei'ed  questions  rationally  and  i*eflectiyely. 
ie  saw  her  on  May  12th,  and  he  believed  her  then  to  be  generally  sane. 
le  again  saw  her  on  July  10th.     He  could  with  difficulty  get  any  answers 

0  his  questions,  but  when  he  did,  they  were  rational.  He  saw  her  a  few 
ays  ago.  He  could  get  no  answer  to  a  question.  She  threw  herself  on. 
he  hearthrug.  He  then  thought  that  her  mind  was  impaired.  Tyler 
Imith,  who  was  called  as  an  expert,  said  there  was  no  evidence  of  puerperal 
lania  following  the  confinement,  and  there  was  an  absence  of  insanity  at 
be  time  spoken  of  by  the  two  preceding  witnesses.  He  saw  Lady  Mordaunt 
wice  in  Dec.  1869,  and  he  saw  no  symptom  in  her  which  might  not  easily 
ave  been  feigned ;  but  he  would  not  go  further  than  that.  Assuming 
hot  she  was  not  feigning,  the  appeai*ances  might  be  those  of  dementia. 

The  evidence  for  the  petitioner  thus  tended  to  show  that  from  the  date 
f  the  confinement  until  Dec.  1869  there  was  nothing  to  prove  that  Lady 
[ordaunt  was  insane  or  incapable  of  exercising  her  mind.  On  the  other 
[de,  evidence  was  adduced  to  show  that  Lady  Mordaunt  was  incompetent. 
'hree  women,  who  had  acted  as  attendants  from  May  17th  to  Aug.  31st 
ad  subsequent  dates,  deposed  to  certain,  filthy  habits  inconsistent  with 
inity.  She  destroyed  her  clothes,  and  there  was  a  want  of  personal 
leanliness. 

Priestley  saw  her  on  May  6th  with  Aldersou  and  Tuke.  She  was 
icitum.  She  made  no  reply  to  questions.  On  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
[ay,  Priestley  again  saw  her  twice  with  Gull.  They  agreed  she  w<i8  of 
nsound  mind,  and  quite  incapable  of  managing  her  own  affaii*s.  Her 
lemory  was  almost  annihilated.  She  could  be  made  to  understand  only 
le  simplest  thing^.  Priestley  certified  that  she  was  '  suffering  from  puer- 
eral  insanity  accompanied  by  delusions,'  one  of  them  being  that  she  was 
bill  mistress  of  her  own  house,  when  her  husband,  Sir  Charles,  had 
erm&nently  left  her.  (*Rep.'  p.  14.)  Tuke  saw  her  with  the  former 
itness  on  May  6th.  He  thought  her  suffering  from  puerperal  insanity 
ending  to  dementia.  Neither  of  these  witnesses  had  seen  her  since  that 
ate.  Aldersou  saw  her  on  May  6th.  His  conclusion  was  that  she  was 
len  of  unsound  mind.  He  again  saw  her  at  Worthing  with  Gull  on 
nlj  3rd.  She  had  a  vacant  look,  a  fixed  attitude,  and  scarcely  gave 
rational  answer  to  any  question.  Simpson  saw  her  on  April  14th,  1869, 
ud  in  Feb.  1870.  He  found  her  fearfully  insane,  a  mere  wreck  and  ruin 
r  the  mind,  but  in  good  bodily  health.  In  his  opinion  she  was  utterly 
Lsane,  and  the  insanity  had  commenced  before  her  confinement.  In  his 
lew  it  was  a  case  of  puerperal  insanity,  in  which  state  self-accusations 

1  impropriety  were  common.  Gull  saw  her  first  in  May,  1869,  and  several 
mes  subseqoently.  She  had  no  '  mental  comprehension,  and  rarely  uttered 
wo  consecutive  sentences.'  He  saw  her  last  in  Jan..  1870.  '  She  was  in- 
ipable  of  mind.'  The  symptoms  he  saw  might  have  arisen  from  any  form 
E  insanity.  Some  cheques  were  shown  to  this  witness  which,  with  the 
cception  of  the  two  most  recent,  wei*e,  he  said,  reasonably  drawn  and 
iPefnlly  filled  up.  •  He  considered  the  question  of  simulation,  but  conld  not 
rrive  at  an  affirmative  conclusion.  The  strongest  evidence  against  simu- 
ktion  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  uniformity  of  her  condition  and  her  incapacity 
>  take  in  ideas.  Borrows  saw  her  with  Reynolds  on  July  10th  at  Worthing, 
t  the  i-equest  of  Sir  C.  Mordaunt's  solicitor,  and  in  company  with  Orford 
nd  Jones.  He  concluded  she  was  then  unable  to  give  instructions  to  a 
jgal  adviser.  She  would  only  answer  repeated  questions.  He  thonght 
ler  mind  had  been  progressively  deteriorating,  and  that  she  was  then  in  a 
tatc  of  dementia.     Reynolds  put  questions,  but  had  to  repeat  them  several 
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times « before  obtaining  answers.  He  could  not  arrive  at  any  conclasioiu 
He  had  seen  ber  since  several  times  under  an  order  of  the  Court.  He 
thought  there  was  either  extreme  disease  or  extreme  abamming,  and  after 
all  be  bad  seen  he  thought  the  former.  He  tried  to  detect  simulationy 
but  never  saw  any  breach  in  her  demeanour.  In  answer  to  the  Court  he 
said,  '  It  is  an  unusual  case,  and  there  are  some  points  of  contradiction  in 
it,  such  as  the  amount  of  intelligence  shown  up  to  a  certain  point  conpled 
with  the  uncleanliness  which  is  generally  confined  to  extreme  cases  of 
dementia.  She  can  play  an  air  and  sometimes  answer  sensibly  on  common 
things,  and  can  write  letters.  It  was  this  inconsistency  which  for  some 
time  made  him  doubtful.'     ('  Bep.'  p.  18.) 

Woodf  who  was  appointed  by  the  Court,  saw  her  on  Sept.  18th,  «nd 
considered  that  she  was  then  *  suffering  from  an  arrest  of  mental  power, 
not  strictly  imbecility  or  dementia.  It  is  impossible  that  any  hnmsa 
being  should  have  carried  out  such  a  system  of  deception  such  as  thit 
suggested  by  the  petitioner.  Lady  Mordaunt's  conduct  was  invariably 
consistent,  whereas  the  most  practised  artist  would  have  been  betrayed  into 
tripping.  Simulation  would  have  been  betrayed  by  inconsistencies. 
Puerperal  insanity  may  occur  during  pregnancy,  at  confinement,  or  daring 
lactation.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  more  or  less  progressive.  It  is 
possible  that  Lady  Mordaunt,  though  suffering  from  mania^  was  sane  at  the 
time  of  and  after  her  confinement.' 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  to  the  effect  that  on  April  30th,  the  r^ 
spondent  was  totally  unfit  to  instruct  her  attorney,  and  had  been  unfit  OTer 
since. 

In  reference  to  this  remarkable  case,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  medical 
witnesses  on  both  sides  agreed  that  at  the  time  of  the  trial  and  for  some 
time  previously  Lady  Mordaunt  was  of  unsound  mind,  but  her  menial 
condition  from  the  date  of  her  confinement  to  April  30th  was  left  untonched 
by  the  verdict,  and  can  now  be  only  a  matter  of  inference  from  the  medical 
evidence.  The  witnesses,  acting  as  attendants,  who  gave  evidence  of  her 
filthy  habits  and  her  unreasonable  conduct,  came  after  this  date,  and  there- 
fore could  throw  no  light  upon  her  mental  condition.  Until  after  this  date^ 
no  reasonable  motive  could  be  suggested  for  her  feigning  insanity.  There 
was  then  a  strong  motive  for  preventing  a  public  exposure  by  trial.  It 
was  in  the  three  weeks  following  this  date,  during  which  she  had  to  answer 
the  citation  served  upon  her,  that  she  was  seen  and  examined  by  the  greater 
number  of  scientific  experts. 

The  medical  opinions  given  by  them  regarding  her  condition  in  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May  are  conflicting.  At  this  time  Orford, 
her  usual  medical  attendant,  observed  nothing  the  matter  with  her  mind, 
and  believed  that  she  was  shamming.  Jones,  another  medical  attendantr 
agreed  in  this  view,  and  said  that  her  state  was  inconsistent  with  any  kind 
of  mania  he  ever  saw.  Tyler  Smith,  as  an  expert,  confirmed  these  gentle- 
men in  their  opinion  that  the  symptoms  were  not  those  of  puerpend 
insanity.  Priestley,  who  first  saw  her  nine  weeks  after  her  confinement, 
thought  she  was  then  suffering  from  puerperal  insanity  with  cat&lepsj: 
Tuke, — from  puerperal  insanity  tending  to  dementia  and  from  catalepsj. 
Simpson  saw  her  six  weeks  after  her  confinement,  and  considered  her  to 
be  '  utterly  insane.'  Gull  thought  that  her  symptoms  might  arise  from 
any  form  of  insanity.  Borrows  (in  July)  thought  she  was  in  a  state  d 
dementia.  Reynolds  said  it  was  a  case  of  extreme  disease  or  extreme 
shamming.  He  could  not  detect  simulation,  Harris  saw  her  on  Maj 
22nd,  and  attributed  her  condition  to  puerperal  mania.  Hughes  (Ang* 
25th)  thought  her  case  was  one  of  puerperal  mania.  She  had  no  mind 
or  memoij,  and  was  unable  to  converse.     Wood  (Sept.)  said  that  she 
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vras  snfferiDg  from  an  arrest  of  mental  power,  not  strictly  imbecility  or 
dementia. 

The  judge,  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  put  aside  all  these  conflicting 
tnedical  opinions.  '  He  did  not  know  a  more  difficult  definition  to  express 
In  words  than  that  of  insanity.'  .  •  •  There  was,  he  thought,  as  much 
variety  in  mental  as  in  physical  disorder.  Instead  of  a^sking  them  to  say 
ifhether  the  lady  was  mad  or  insane,  he  would  wish  them  to  consider 
irhether  she  was  or  was  not  in  such  a  state  of  '  mental  disorder,^  as  to 
)revent  her  giving  instructions.     They  found  in  the  affirmativo. 

The  subject  of  the  simulation  of  insanity  has  been  treated  by  Laurent 
['  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866,  2,  p.  460)*  He  places  great  stress  on  a  close  attention 
;o  the  physiognomy  of  the  insane,  which  cannot  be  simulated,  and  in  the 
absence  of  sleep,  generally  so  characteristic  of  insanity,  and  not  observed 
n  the  impostor.  He  advises  the  complete  isolation  of  the  person,  with 
laily  watching,  for  a  certain  time,  as  a  method  which  seldom  fails  to  detect 
lie  imposition,  while  it  cannot  injure  the  really  insane.  One  remarkable 
nrcumstance  he  points  out,  namely,  the  influence  of  feigning  insanity  on 
lie  feigner.  He  is  of  opinion  that  persons  who  have  for  some  day9  or 
veeks  pretended  that  they  were  insane  have  become  in  the  end  really 
nsane.  In  support  of  this  view  he  quotes  the  cases  of  two  sailors  who  had 
'eigned  madness  in  order  to  escape  imprisonment  in  the  hulks.  The  im- 
loeture  was  at  first  crowned  with  success,  but  in  the  end  it  had  an 
infortunate  result,  for  they  became  really  mad.     (Op.  cit.  p.  462.) 

The  impostor  must  be  ever  on  the  watch  that  he  does  not  fail  on  any 
me  point.  This  creates  a  great  strain  on  the  mind,  and  with  the  anxiety 
kttendant  on  the  maintenance  of  such  an  imposition  at  all  times  and  under 
bU  circumstances  he  may  sufEer  from  cerebral  exhaustion  with  its  worst 
!on8equence& 

8talt*tics  of  insanity. — The  tables  of  Esquirol  show  that  the  age  at 
vhich  insanity  most  commonly  attacks  persons  is  thirty  ;  it  rarely  makes 
ts  appearance  below  the  age  of  twenty,  or  above  the  age  of  fifty-five. 

According  to  a  report  published  by  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  for 
.882,  there  were  on  Jan.  1st  of  that  year  in  England  and  Wales,  74,842 
egistered  lunatics — namely,  33,74.3  males  and  41,095  females.  Of  these, 
17,089  belonged  to  the  pauper  class ;  and  of  the  whole  of  the  number, 
18,278  were  confined  in  asylums,  hospitals,  and  workhouses;  and  6564 
esided  with  relatives  and  others.  These  figures  do  not  include  the 
anatics  (230  in  number)  so  found  by  inquisition,  and  residing  in 
irivate  houses  under  the  personal  supervision  of  their  committees;  nor 
40  male  prisoners  who  became  insane  whilst  undergoing  sentences  of 
leaal  servitude. 


CHAPTER  94. 


lEDICO-LEGAL  QUESTIONS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  INSANE — IMPOSITION  OP  RESTRAINT 

ILLEGAL   IMPOSITION  OF   RESTRAINT — ^VIOLENCE    OF   TEMPER — CERTIFICATES 

OP  INSANITY — RULES   FOR  THE    DISCHARGE    OP   LUNATICS. 

k.MONG  the  questions  which  may  come  before  a  medical  jurist  in  relation  to 
he  subject  of  insanity  are  the  following : — ^A  practitioner  may  be  required 
o  say  whether  a  person  affected  with  the  malady  should  or  should  not  be 
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confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  whether  he  shoald  be  deprived  of  his  civil 
rights  by  interdiction,  or  whether  he  be  so  completely  cured  of  his  maladj 
as  to  justify  his  liberation  from  confinement.  Then  again  medical  eridenco 
may  go  far  to  determine  whether  a  will  or  deed  executed  by  an  alleged 
lunatic  shonld  be  set  aside ;  whether  a  marriage-contract  or  debt  sbonld  be 
annulled ;  and  lastly,  whether  a  criminal  act  was  committed  by  a  person 
while  labouring  under  insanity — a  question  involving  either  the  life,  or, 
according  to  circumstances,  the  perpetual  imprisonment  of  a  person  accused 
of  crime. 

ImposUion  of  restraint, — By  restraint  in  a  legal  sense  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  placing  of  attendants  to  watch  or  control  the  actions  of  an  alleged 
lunatic,  or  his  forcible  removal  from  friends  or  i*elatives  with  or  without 
the  confinement  of  his  person  by  physical  force.  What  are  the  circum- 
stances which  will  justify  a  pi*actitioner  in  applying  restraint  to  the  insane? 
The  law  has  given  great  power  in  this  respect  to  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  but,  owing  to  certain  abuses,  the  power  has  been  of  late  years 
much  restricted  by  various  Acts  of  the  Legislature.  Most  medico-legal 
writers  agree  that  we  are  not  justified  in  ordering  restraint  except  when, 
from  symptoms  witnessed  by  ourselves,  we]  have  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  lunatic  will  injure  himself  or  others  in  person  or  property.  It  is  not  then 
sufficient  to  seek  merely  for  evidence  of  the  existence  of  some  delusion,  hot 
to  determine  how  far  that  delusion,  if  present,  afEects  conduct.  Unless  tiie 
delusion  be  such  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the  patient's  own  interests 
or  those  of  others  may  be  damaged  by  his  insane  conduct,  careful  super- 
iutendence  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  closest  restraint.  (For  some 
remarks  on  this  subject,  sec  ^  Med.  Ghiz.'  vol.  44,  p.  1061.)  The  act  of 
resorting  to  severe  resti-aint  on  all  occasions  has  been  justified  on  the 
principle  that  it  may  tend  to  the  cure  of  a  patient  by  removing  his  delusion. 
In  this  point  of  view  the  subject  has  reference  to  medical  practice  and  not 
to  legal  medicine.  It  may  be  urged  with  moi-e  plausibility,  that  by  with- 
holding restraint  in  incipient  cases,  mischief  may  be  done  by  the  lunatic  to 
himself  or  others,  and  that  then  it  will  be  too  lato  to  interfere ;  but  even 
here  proper  superintendence  will  render  close  confinement  unnecessary. 

The  legal  rule  for  the  interference  with  the  liberty  of  a  person 
which  restraint  always  implies  has  been  thus  stated  by  Stephen,  J.:— 
*  There  is  a  normal  state  in  which  all  human  creatures  act  on  the  same 
principles,  and  the  general  meaning  of  sanity  is,  that  the  person  conductB 
himself  in  this  normal  manner ;  tbat  he  is  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances by  which  he  is  surrounded;  that  he  has  objects  in  \iew  in  his 
actions,  and  that  he  regulates  his  conduct  with  reference  to  them,  and  to 
the  general  considerations  which  affect  mattera  of  that  class.'  (*  General 
View  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England/  pp.  87  et  seq.) 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  a  medical  man  that, 
before  he  employs  the  powei-s  conferred  upon  him  by  law  to  confine 
a  person  who  is  said  to  be  mad,  he  should  have  well  in  his  mind  what 
lawyers  imply  by  the  term  '  madness '  in  a  practical  sense.  As  defined 
by  Stephen,  J.,  it  means  conduct  of  a  cei*tain  chai-aoter — not,  as  is  usually 
interpreted  by  medical  men,  a  certain  disease  of  the  brain  the  existence  of 
which  is  speculative,  but  one  of  the  effects  of  which,  if  present,  is  to 
produce  such  conduct.  In  examining  an  alleged  lunatic,  with  a  view  of 
determining  whether  he  should  or  should  not  be  placed  in  confinement,  his 
conduct  must  therefore  be  compai'ed  \*dth  that  of  other  men  in  a  normd 
state ;  and  hei-e,  in  oitier  to  constitute  sane  beha\'iour,  we  must  look  for 
a  genenc  and  not  for  a  specific  I'esemblance.  Any  degree  of  ignorance, 
vice,  or  folly  is  perfectly  consistent  with  sane  conduct  in  a  legal  sense. 
The  power  of  restraint  is  not  intended  to  be  applied  to  such  cases  as  these*, 
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ihey  are  properly  under  certain  circumstances  amenable  to  the  criminal  law4 
An  ignorant,  vicious,  or  foolish  man  may  do  a  great  amount  of  mischief, 
but  be  has  a  liberty  of  choice  and  freedom  of  action ;  and  if  &om  folly  or 
depravity  he  selects  a  bad  course,  he  is  not  therefore  insane,  but  is  as  much 
responsible  for  his  actions  as  a  sane  man  who  prefers  a  good  course.  Such 
a  man  should  not  be  treated  as  a  lunatic  or  confined  in  an  asylum  under 
a  medical  certificate.  It  may  be  sometimes  difficult  to  define  the  line  which 
separates  acts  of  depravity  from  those  of  insanity ;  but  medical  men  have 
not  been  in  many  cases  sufficiently  cautious  in  endeavouring  to  make  a 
distinction.  Lawyers  look  closely  to  conduct  as  a  ground  of  interference 
with  personal  liberty:  the  conduct  must  be  such  as  to  be  inconsistent' 
with  the  usual  behaviour  of  a  normally  sane  person  placed  under  similar 
circnmstances. 

In  examining  a  person  proposed  to  be  placed  under  restraint,  we  must- 
take  care  not  to  confound  acts  depending  on  violence  of  temper  with  those 
which  proceed  from  unsoundness  of  mind.  A  man  may  have  always  had 
a  violent  temper,,  subject  to  occasional  fits  of  aggravation,  e.g.  from 
disease,  as  gout,  &c. ;  but  this  condition  must  not  be  mistaken  for  mental 
disease.  In  ordei*  to  determine  whether  the  acts  of  a  person  be  due  to 
violent  temper  or  insanity,  it  will  be  proper  to  ascertain  what  may  have 
been  his  natural  habits.  The  gi*eat  feature  of  insanity  is  change  of 
eharcteter — a  man  who  is  ideally  insane  is  di£Eerent  from  what  he  has 
pireviously  been;  but  it  may  be  proved  of  a  violent-tempered  man  that 
he  has  always  been  the  same.  The  greatest  abuses  of  the  restraint- 
system  have  been  chiefly  observed  in  i*e8pect  to  monomania,  where 
persons  have  been  forcibly  imprisoned  and  confined  in  their  persons, 
because  they  entertained  some  absui*d  delusions,  over  which^  however,  they 
had  so  great  a  power  of  control  as  to  render  it  somewhat  difficult  even 
for  a  shrewd  and  experienced  examiner  to  detect  them.  When  at  last 
the  existence  of  a  delusion  has  been  made  apparent,  the  result  has  been 
looked  upon  as  furnishing  matter  for  triumph  and  exultation ;  but,  as 
Conolly  justly  remarks,  one  point  in  these  cases  appears  to  have  been 
wholly  lost  sight  of,  namely, — What  possible  injury  could  have  resulted 
to  the  patient  or  his  friends  from  the  existence  of  a  delusion  over  which  he 
had  such  complete  control  and  mastery  as  to  render  it  a  most  laborious 
task  to  obtain  any  evidence  whatever  of  its  existence  ?  ('  Indications  of: 
Insanity.')  It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  where  delusion  does  exist, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  mind  must  be  more  or  less  disordered 
in  all  its  faculties  ;  but  such  patients,  unless  they  manifest  violence,  requii*e 
only  close  watching,  not  a  rigorous  impHsonment  in  an  asylum.  The 
greatest  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  in  all  those  cases  where  there  is  the 
least  power  of  self-conti*ol. 

The  forcible  removal  of  a  person  from  his  home  to  a  lunatic  asylum, 
unless  the  circumstances  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  immediate 
interference  necessary  on  the  ground  of  admitted  or  proved  insanity,  is 
unjustifiable  in  law,  and  may  involve  those  concerned  in  the  removal,  in  a 
serious  responsibility.  The  case  of  Noitidge  v.  Ripley  (1849)  is  in  this 
respect  of  some  interest.  A  young  lady  of  fortune  w^as  clandestinely  and 
violently  removed  from  a  place  to  which  she  had  voluntarily  retired  ;  she 
was  examined  by  two  medical  witnesses  nominated  by  those  who  had  thus 
forcibly  removed  her,  and  then  closely  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum  for 
seventeen  months.  She  was  not  allowed  to  communicate  in  any  way  with 
those  members  of  her  family  who  alleged  that  she  was  not  insane,  and  who 
through  these  tortuous  proceedings  were  for  some  time  unable  to  discover 
the  retreat  of  their  relative,  so  as  to  have  the  case  publicly  investigated. 
At  the  trial  for  this  abduction,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  against  the 
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persons  who  were  cliarged  with  the  offence.  (*  Med.  Graz.'  vol.  44,  p.  974) 
The  allegation  of  insanity  was  denied,  although  it  was  proved  iiiat  the 
plaintiff  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  whose  object  was  obTiOQsly  to 
possess  themselves  of  her  property,  and  that,  like  her  sisters,  she  had 
adopted  some  religions  notions.  If,  however,  snch  violent  measureB  are 
sanctioned  before  any  preliminary  inquiry,  medical  or  otherwise,  is  institated 
into  the  state  of  a  person's  mind,  and  upon  the  mere  opinion  of  non-medical 
persons  or  interested  relatives,  no  person,  whether  sane  or  insane,  could 
feel  sure  of  his  liberty.  This  case  called  forth  at  the  time  some  criticisms 
which  the  reader  will  do  well  to  peruse.  (See  *  Jour.  Psych.  Med.'  1849, 
p.  564 ;  and  1850,  p.  14.) 

In  Hill  V.  Philp  (Exch.  Feb.  1852),  an  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff 
to  recover  damages  for  alleg^  neglect  and  unskilful  treatment  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant  while  under  his  care  as  a  lunatic  patient.  The  plaintiff 
was  examined,  and  he  wished  to  impress  the  Court  that  he  was  dien 
perfectly  sane.  His  cross-examination,  however,  elicited  the  belief  tiiat 
*  he  was  descended  from  Leofric,  the  wise  Earl  of  Mercia,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  Edward  the  Confessor.'  It  was  also  proved  that  while  in 
a  tavern  he  had  called  for  water  from  Jerusalem  and  the  River  Jordan,  b 
short,  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  insane  delusions,  and  the  jury  properiy 
I'etumed  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  The  case,  however,  conveys  an 
important  caution  that  medical  men  should  be  careful  in  the  imposition  of 
restraint,  as  from  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  unnecessary  violence  had 
been  used  on  this  occasion.  There  is  another  circumstance  which  renders 
this  case  of  interest  to  medical  practitioners:  it  involved  the  question 
whether  in  the  treatment  of  a  lunatic,  a  medical  man  can  justify  the  impofi* 
tion  of  restitkint  by  the  allegation  that  he  acted  under  the  directions  or  upon 
the  request  of  the  wife  or  other  relative  at  whose  instigation  the  lunatic  maj 
have  been  confined.  In  Hill  v.  Phxlp  the  judges  decided  that  a  medical 
man  under  such  circumstances  may  act  upon  the  directions  of  a  wife^  bat 
that  the  directions  must  be  considered  as  only  guiding  his  judgment,  and 
not  as  absolutely  dictating  to  him  and  justifying  his  proceedings ;  that  he 
is  still  bound  to  exercise  his  own  professional  knowledge  and  discretion  so 
far  as  to  refi'ain  from  doing  anything  or  adopting  any  course  which  migbt 
be  injurious  to  the  patient.  A  medical  man  is,  therefore,  ultimately 
responsible  for  his  treatment  of  a  lunatic :  no  person  can  give  him  authorily 
to  do  that  which  is  not  in  acooi*dance  with  general  practice  or  the  necessi^ 
of  the  case.  (For  a  report  of  this  case,  and  some  judicious  remarks  upon 
the  decision,  see  *  Legal  Exam.'  May  29th,  1852,  pp.  307,  318.) 

In  Scott  V.  Wakcm  (Guildford  Sum.  Ass.  1862),  the  defendant,  a  medical 
practitioner,  was  sued  for  damages  in  placing  under  restraint,  and  without 
necessity  or  authority,  a  man  labouring  under  delirium  tremens.  The 
plaintifE  had  been  subject  to  attacks  of  this  disease,  and  on  the  day  in 
question  the  defendant  was  called  in  to  see  him.  He  found  him  in  an 
excited  state  with  loaded  pistols  in  his  hands,  threatening  to  shoot  his 
wife, — and  two  men  were  holding  him.  He  was  then  in  a  fit  of  deliriv» 
tremetis,  and  in  a  dangerous  state.  The  defendant  placed  a  man  in  the 
house  to  watch  him  duHng  the  night.  The  usual  medical  attendant  of  the 
family  saw  the  plaintiif  on  the  following  day,  and  then  he  found  him  quite 
sane  and  sensible,  and  complaining  that  he  had  been  kept  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  house  by  order  of  the  defendant.  Up  to  that  time  he  haid  not  seen  tbe 
plaintifE  for  several  months,  and  was  therefore  unable  to  speak  to  his 
condition  on  the  previous  night  when  he  was  placed  under  restraint  It 
was  denied  that  any  authority  for  interference  had  been  given  to  defendant 
by  the  wife,  although  the  evidence  that  she  had  authorized  the  proceedings 
was  very  strong.    The  plaintilE,  who  recovered  next  day,  brought  an  action 
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for  damages.  The  charge  of  Bramwell,  B.,  in  reference  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  defendant,  was  to  this  effect:— As  to  the  law,  if  the  defendant  had 
made  out  that  the  plaintiff  was,  at  the  time  of  the  original  restraint,  a 
dangerous  lunatic,  in  snch  a  state  that  it  was  likely  he  might  do  mischief  to 
amy  one^  he  would  be  justified  in  putting  a  restraint  upon  him,  not  merely 
at  the  moment  of  the  original  danger,  but  until  there  was  reasonable  ground 
to  believe  that  the  danger  was  over ;  and  this  would  sustain  one  of  the 
pleas.  Or,  again,  if  the  jury  were  satisfied  that  the  wife  of  the  plaintiff 
bad  caUed  in  the  defendant  to  cure  her  husband  under  a  fit  of  delirium 
tremens,  and  that  he  came  in  to  cure  him,  and  left  him  when  he  believed 
be  had  recovered,'  then  the  defendant  would  be  justified  in  what  he  had 
lone,  supposing  that  in  either  case  he  had  done  nothing  that  was  not 
[lecessary  or  reasonably  proper  under  the  circumstances.  Again,  if  the 
lef endant  had  been  called  in  on  behalf  of  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  plaintiff, 
ind  to  cure  him  under  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens,  and  when  the  plaintiff 
reoovered,  he  himself  approved  what  had  been  done,  that  would  likewise 
iffard  a  defence,  supposing  that  nothing  more  than  proper  treatment  had 
been  adopted.  A.  verdict  with  a  &rthing  damages  was  returned,  but  the 
nedical  man  was  necessarily  put  to  great  expense  in  defending  the  action. 
Be  bad  acted  bond  fide,  as  medical  men  ought  to  do  on  these  occasions, 
under  the  belief  that  there  was  some  imminent  danger;  but  the  judg^ 
ibserved,  if  he  had  done  wrong  in  imposing  restraint,  he  would  not  be 
justified  on  account  of  the  sincerity  of  his  belief.  Had  he  declined  to 
nterfere,  and  the  husband  had  shot  the  wife  with  one  of  the  loaded  pistols, 
le  wonld  have  been  severely  censured  for  not  having  acted  as  he  did.  On 
me  point  this  case  suggests  a  caution  to  practitioners.  The  wife  denied 
>hat  she  had  given  any  authonty  for  interference,  and  thus  her  evidence 
inflicted  with  that  of  the  sargeon.  Fortunately  the  facts  were  adverse  to 
ler  statement ;  but  in  future  cases  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  desirable  for 
lie  medical  man  to  have  a  written  authority  for  such  proceedings,  bearing 
n  mind  that  he  does  not  exceed  what  is  necessary,  proper,  or  usual  for  the 
Teatment  of  the  person  ;  and  on  this  he  must  always  exercise  his  own 
udf^ent,  irrespective  of  the  opinions  or  suggestions  of  others. 

Medical  men,  acting  conscientiously  in  discharge  of  their  duties,  cannot 
lope  to  escape  harassing  and  vexatious  actions  when  they  are  called  upon 
o  deal  with  cases  of  delirium  tremens.  The  peculiarity  of  this  disorder  is 
hat  with  the  cause,  it  may  soon  disappear,  and  thns  medical  evidence  may 
>e  easily  procured  to  show  that  a  person,  at  a  short  period  before  or  after 
he  imposition  of  i*estraint,  was  in  a  sane  state  of  mind  and  not  in  a  condition 
o  justify  any  restraint  of  personal  liberty.  The  case  of  Sijmm  v.  Fraser 
md  Andrews  (Q.  B.  Dec.  1863)  pre-eminently  shows  that  no  care  or 
krecaution  in  the  performance  of  these  responsible  duties  will  always 
nffice  to  prevent  a  medical  man  from  suffering  a  large  pecuniary  loss  in 
>rder  to  vindicate  his  professional  character  and  conduct  in  reference  to 
he  insane.  The  plaintiff  was  a  woman  who  gave  way  to  habits  of  drinking; 
he  had  had  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens  two  years  previously  to  the  trial. 
The  defendants  were  called  in,  and  attended  her  professionally.  At  her 
ivm  request  a  nurse  and  a  male  attendant  were  provided  for  her  by  a 
riend,  and  they  stated  that  they  merely  followed  out  the  directions  of  the 
lefendants  regarding  the  plaintiff.  She  recovered,  and  after  the  interval 
»f  a  year  brought  an  action  against  the  two  physicians,  not  for  negligence 
>r  ignorance,  or  want  of  due  care  and  skill  in  treatment,  but  for  assaulting 
ind  ill-using  her,  and  putting  her  under  personal  restraint.  It  was  affirmed 
that  they  were  wrong-doers  ab  initio,  and  that  thei'e  was  no  reasonable 
lITOunds  to  justify  their  proceedings.  The  trial  ended  in  a  verdict  for 
the  defendants.     The  evidence  is  instructive  as  showiog  upon  how  slender 
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a  foundation  an  action  of  this  kind  may  rest.     There  was  no  doabt  tha^ 
the  plaintiff  in  this  case  had  laboured  under  delirium  iremem:  evei^ 
medical  man  who  saw  her  descHbcd  her  symptoms  to  be  those  of  this 
terrible  disease — restlessness,  irritation,  and  excitement;    loss  of  sleep, 
heat  of  the  throat,  sense  of  suffocation,  aversion  to  lie  down,  a  look  of 
terror,   and   wild  suffused  eyes ;  tremor  in  the  limbs  and   even  in  the 
tongue,  distrust  and  dislike  of  all  around,  a  disposition  to  talk  incessantlj, 
a  thick  voice  and  '  rambling  way  of  speaking ; '  attempts  to  run  out  of 
the  house  and  even  to  get  out  of  the  window,  constant  raving  for  drink, 
violence  towards  those  who  withheld  it ;  and,  lastly,  a  tendency  to  delinons 
delusions. 

If  in  any  case  temporary  resti-aiiit  was  required,  it  would  have  been  in 
this,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  showed  that  the  defendants  were  legally 
justified  in  resorting  to  it.  One  question  raised  was,  whether  they  were 
i*e8ponsible  for  the  acts  of  the  two  hired  attendants.  It  was  proveid  that 
their  presence  had  not  been  originally  authorized  by  them,  but  it  was 
suggested  that  there  had  been  subsequent  authorization  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. Cockbum,  C.  J.,  here  drew  a  distinction  between  the  assumption 
of  authority  and  the  giving  of  instruction  or  advice  as  to  what  should  be 
done :  he  also  intimated  that  although  nurses  and  attendants  might  not  be 
originally  appointed  by  medical  men,  yet  if  authority  and  command  were 
assumed  over  them  in  reference  to  the  management  of  patients,  the  medial 
men  would  be  responsible  for  the  personal  restraint  under  which  tbe 
patients  were  thereby  placed.  There  had  been,  no  doubt,  some  restraint 
on  personal  liberty  in  this  case,  but, — Was  it  or  was  it  not  necessary  ?  Tlie 
jury  by  their  verdict  justified  the  conduct  of  the  physicians,  and  found  that 
no  more  restraint  had  been  applied  by  them  than  was  actually  necessary 
and  reasonably  required  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  plaintiff. 

The  case  of  Hall  v.  Semple  (Q.  B.  Dec.  1862)  presents  on  the  other 
hand  an  illustitition  of  the  hea^y  responsibility  incurred  when  proper 
precautions  have  not  been  taken  before  placing  a  person  under  restraint. 
This  was  an  action  against  a  medical  pitictitioner  for  illegally  causing  the 

Elaintiff  to  be  seized  and  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  question, 
owever,  mainly  turned  upon  whether  due  care  had  or  had  not  been 
taken  in  signing  the  medical  certificate  by  which  plaintiff  was  forciblT 
carried  off  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  (See  page  507,  post.)  The  evidence 
given  by  himself,  his  daughter,  and  neighbours  established  his  saniu. 
The  medical  man  at  the  asylum  could  find  no  indications  of  inaanitj 
about  him  on  his  admission,  and  the  two  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  who 
examined  him  a  few  days  after  his  admission,  ordered  his  immediate 
discharge.  It  was  pi"oved  that  he  had  led  a  very  unhappy  life  with  his 
wife — that  he  was  subject  to  fit«  of  violent  passion,  and  was  of  a  some- 
what jealous  disposition.  After  a  lengthened  trial  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  with  150/.  damages.  The  evidence  for  the  defence 
failed  to  j)i*ove  that  the  plaintiff  was  labouring  under  any  insane  delnaioBS 
in  a  legal  or  medical  sense.  The  facts  of  this  case  show  that  any  pas- 
sionate ill-tompered  man  who  lived  on  bad  terms  with  his  wife  might,  bf 
the  ceHificates  of  the  wife  and  two  medical  men,  be  illegally  seized  and 
confined  as  a  lunatic.  The  evidence  for  the  plaintiff,  as  given  by  his 
daughter,  proved  that  there  was  great  provocation  on  both  sides,  bat 
no  insanity.  The  regular  medical  attendant  of  the  plaintiff  deposed  that  he 
had  kno^vn  him  all  his  life,  that  he  was  quite  sane,  that  he  himself  had 
been  repeatedly  asked  by  the  wife  to  certify  that  her  husband  was  insane, 
but  he  had  never  seen  anything  in  the  plaintiff *s  conduct  to  justify  him  in 
giving  a  ceHificate  of  insanity.  This  turned  out  to  be  a  case  in  which 
too  great  reliance  was  placed  upon  the  statements  of  a  woman,  who  had 
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m  interest  in,  and  strong  motiveH  for  the  removal  of  her  husband  from 
he  house.  Had  a  reference  been  made  in  the  first  instance  to  his.usual 
uedical  attendant,  these  proceedings  would  not  have  taken  place. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  lunatics  and  the  prevention  of 
indue  violence  or  fi*equency  in  the  application  of  restraint,  the  law  compels 
he  keepers  of  asylums  to  enter  in  a  book  a  import  of  each  case  or  of  each 
ccasion  on  which  any  mechanical  i^esti-aint  is  resorted  to.  An  omission 
0  make  this  entry  is  a  misdemeanour :  and  at  the  Maidstone  Lent  Assizes^ 
851,  two  medical  men  were  convicted  and  fined  for  placing  patients  under 
estraint  without  having  made  the  proper  entries  required  by  law.  (Reg. 
.  Maddoch :  see  also  '  Med.  Gb^z.'  voL  47,  p.  556  ;  and  a  paper  on  the  '  Use 
nd  Abuse  of  Restraint,'  in  the  *  Jour.  Psych.  Med.'  1849,  p.  240.) 

CERTIFICATES   OF   INSANITY. 

It  will  here  be  necessary  to  state  the  cii*cumstances  which  require  the 
ttention  of  a  practitioner  when  he  is  called  upon  to  sign  a  certificate  of 
osanity,  whereby  a  person  may  be  placed  in  confinement  in  an  asylum. 
Ihe  Acts  which  specially  refer  to  this  subject  are  the  16th  and  17th 
Victoria,  c.  96  and  97.  These  Acts  ai*o  a  consolidation  of  the  statutes  on 
he  regulation  of  the  care  and  treatment  of  lunatics.  Their  provisions  are 
ery  stringent,  both  with  respect  to  medical  men  who  sign  certificates,  and 
fiose  ivho  keep  asylums  for  the  reception  of  lunatics. 

According  to  c.  97,  s.  74,  no  person  (not  a  pauper)  can  be  received  into 
r  detained  in  any  asylum,  without  an  oi'der  from  some  person  (generally 
le  nearest  relative)  and  two  medical  certificates,  which  must  be  signed  hy 
vo  phyiicians,  surgeons,  or  apothecaries  not  in  partnership  or  an  assistant  to 
le  other,  and  each  of  whom  shall  separately  from  the  otJier  have  personally 
zaniined  the  person  to  whom  it  relates  not  more  than  seven  clear  days 
reviously  to  the  reception  of  such  person  into  such  asylum.  These 
ertificates  need  not  be  filled  up,  signed,  and  dated  on  the  day  of  examina- 
ton ;  but  the  examination  of  the  patient  must  be  made  in  every  case  within 
even  dear  days  before  admission. 

In  Hall  V.  Semple  (p.  506),  it  was  proved  that  plaintifE  was  admitted 
uto  an  asylum  on  July  31st,  by  a  medical  certificate  dated  on  the  29th  of 
hat  month,  but  the  visit  to  the  patient  had  been  made  on  June  13th.  It 
ras  therefore  invalid,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  referred  was  ordered  by 
he  Commissioners  to  be  immediately  discharged,  as  he  had  been  improperly 
onfined  on  an  illegal  certificate.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that,  when  rules  are 
xplicitly  given  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  medical  men  should  be  so 
eg^ligent  of  a  plain  and  simple  duty  as  to  sign  certificates  in  direct  contra- 
ention  of  the  law.  The  examination  of  the  patient  in  this  case  had  been 
lade  more  than  six  weeks  before,  instead  of  within  one  week  of  the  date 
£  the  certificate.  In  June,  1848,  a  8ui*geon  was  tried  and  convicted  at  the 
/ent.  Crim.  Court,  for  having  ceHified  that  he  had  examined  a  female 
matic  on  the  day  on  which  he  put  his  name  to  the  document,  when  he  had 
ot  seen  her  for  two  or  thi*ee  months.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the  insanity 
f  the  woman,  but  as  this  was  an  untrue  statement,  he  was  convicted  of 
misdemeanour. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  a  medical  certificate  in  the  case  of  private 
latients : — 

I,  the  undersigned,  being  a  (duly  registered)  physician  or  surgeon  or 
apothecary  [^here  set  forth  the  qualification'],  and  being  in  actual  practice 
IB  such,  hereby  certify  that  I,  on  the  day  of  ,  at  [/tere  insert  tJie 

ttreet  and  nvmber  of  the  house  (if  any),  or  other  like  particulars],  in  tho 
Donnty  of  y  ^c,  separately  fi*om  any  other  medical  practitioner; 
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personally  examined  A.  B.,  the  person  named  m  the  accompanying  state- 
ment or  order,  and  that  the  said  A.  B.  is  a  lunatic  [or  an  idiot,  or  a  person 
of  unsonnd  mind],  and  a  proper  person  to  be  taken  charge  of  and  detained 
nnder  care  and  treatment,  and  that  I  have  formed  this  opinion  upon  the 
following  grounds,  viz. : — 

1.  Facts  indicating  insanity  observed  by  myself  \Jkere  state  thefadbi]. 

2.  Other  facts  (if  any)  indicating  insanity,  communicated  to  me  by 
others  [^here  state  the  information,  and  from  whom\ 

(Signed)  Name. 

Place  of  abode. 
Dated  this  day  of  ,  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

Under  c.  96,  s.  10,  no  pereon  can  be  received  into  any  registered  hospital 
or  licensed  house,  or  as  a  single  patient,  under  any  certificate  which  par- 
ports  to  be  founded  only  upon  facts  communicated  by  others.  A  medial 
certificate  may  be  amended  if  incorrect  or  defective.  No  medical  man  can 
receive  as  a  boarder  in  his  house  any  insane  person,  whether  for  medical 
treatment  or  otherwise,  unless  he  has  previously  obtained  a  b'cence  from 
the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy,  and  one  certificate  duly  signed  by  two  other 
medical  men.  In  1861,  a  medical  practitioner  was  convicted  of  mis- 
demeanour for  thus  receiving  illegally  a  lunatic  patient.  {Reg,  v.  Xiffljf, 
C.  C.  C.  Jan.  29,  1861.)  This  was  a  clear  breach  of  the  regolations.  The 
defence  was  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  law,  but  this  was  no  answer  tu 
the  charge.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Graz.'  1861,  1,  p.  105  ;  and  *  Lancet,"  1861, 
1,  p.  151.) 

Millar  states  that,  as  a  rule,  veiy  few  of  the  medical  certificates  which 
are  brought  with  private  patients  are  correctly  filled  up,  notwithstanding 
the  plainness  of  the  instructions.  The  omission  of  particulars  apparently 
of  no  importance  has  often  caused  them  to  be  rejected  as  illegal ;  and  it 
will  therefore  be  useful  to  point  out  the  chief  errors  which,  according  to 
this  gentleman,  are  committed  by  medical  men.  1st.  A  neglect  in  stating 
the  qualification  which  empowei's  the  medical  practitioner  to  practice.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  the  blank  space  to  be  filled  up  with  the  words  *  physiaan,' 
*  surgeon,'  or  'apothecary,*  instead  of  inserting  the  qualification  which 
enables  him  to  practise  in  any  of  these  capacities.  2nd.  Omitting  the 
address  of  the  house  at  which  the  examination  was  made.  In  the  case  of 
Oreenicood  (p.  609),  it  was  decided  that  this  omission  rendered  the  certificate 
invalid.     If  there  should  be  no  number  to  the  house  it  will  be  sufficient  to 

state,  'At  the  dwelling-house  of ,  in  street,  village,  dbc'    Srd. 

Omitting  the  address  and  occupation  of  the  person  examined.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  according  to  Millai*,  an  omission  of  one  of  these  ihxes 
simple  and  obvious  particulars  occui's — a  deg^ree  of  carelessness  not 
creditable  to  the  profession.  Medical  men  no  doubt  err  from  regarding 
them  as  having  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  a  patient 
(See  Millar  8  *  Hints  on  Insanity,'  p.  78.) 

A  printed  form  of  certificate  in  accordance  with  the  statutes  relating 
to  the  custody  of  lunatics  may  be  obtained  from  any  law  stationer.  It 
contains  marginal  notes  of  direction,  and  also  a  notice  of  admission  to  be 
signed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Lunacy  within  one  clear  day  from  the  patient's  admission. 

By  c.  96,  8.  13,  a  medical  pi-actitioner  who  gives  a  false  certificate,  or 
any  person  not  being  a  i-egistei-ed  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecarj  in 
actual  practice,  who  gives  certificates  as  such,  is  declared  to  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanour.  For  any  act  done  by  a  registered  medical  practitioner 
contiury  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  (although  not  declared  to  be  a 
misdemeanour),  he  is  subjected  for  each  pi-oved  offence  to  a  penalty  of 
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venty  pounds.  By  s.  36  the  words  *  physician,'  *  snrgeon/  or  *  apothecary ' 
lall  respectively  mean  one  duly  *  licensed  or  registered  to  practise  as  sach 
r,  or  as  a  member  of,  some  College,  University,  Company,  or  Institution 
gaily  constituted  and  qualified  to  grant  such  authority  or  licence  in  some 
art  of  the  United  Kingdom^  or  having  been  in  practice  as  an  apothecary  in 
ngland  or  Wales  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  August,  1815,  and  being  in 
liiuil  practise  as  such  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary.'  (16  and  17 
ict,  cap.  96,  s.  36.)  Thus  the  certificates  of  Irish  medical  practitioners 
e  valid  for  the  confinement  of  lunatics  in  England,  and  conversely  those 

Snglish  practitioners  are  valid  for  asylums  in  Ireland.  A  special  Act 
)S  been  passed  for  Scotland  (20  and  21  Vict.  c.  71)  :  and  by  sections  34 
id  35  the  rules  regarding  the  certificates  are  similar  to  those  of  the  English 
atute. 

Under  the  above-mentioned  statute  there  is  a  technicality  which  it  is 
Hsirable  to  point  out  as  it  may  affect  the  validity  of  a  medical  certificate. 
be  Act  expressly  requires  that  the  number  of  the  house  and  the  name  of 
e  street  where  the  examination  is  made  should  be  specified  in  the 
rtificate,  as  well  as  the  residence,  profession,  or  occupation  (if  any)  of 
le  person  examined.  In  Re  Qreenwood  (p.  508),  which  came  before 
>leridge,  J.,  on  a  habeas  for  the  discharge  of  an  alleged  lunatic  (Feb. 
155),  itte  medical  certificate  for  the  confinement  of  this  gentleman  was 
t  aside  owing  to  an  informality.  There  appears  to  have  been  considerable 
^nbt  about  the  state  of  his  mind.  Two  physicians  made  affidavits  that  ho 
bonred  under  unsoundness  of  mind,  while  two  others  gave  their  opinion 
Bib  he  was  mentally  sound.  Serj.  Wilkins  then  took  an  objection  that,  under 
e  Act,  the  number  of  the  house  and  the  name  of  the  street  where  the 
iamination  took  place  should  be  mentioned  in  the  medical  certificate; 
At  had  not  been  done  in  this  instance,  and  Greenwood  was  not  therefore 
.  legal  custody.  Coleridge,  J.,  in  giving  judgment,  said : — '  It  was  stated 
.  the  certificates  that  the  examination  had  been  made  at  Blackburn,  but 
le  examiners  omitted  to  state  the  street ;  and  the  affidavit  showed  that 
[ackbum  was  a  large  and  populous  place.  The  statute  prohibifced  the 
ception  of  any  lunatic  without  medical  certificates  according  to  a  form  in 
e  schedule  to  the  Act,  which  directed  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  the 
reet  and  the  number  of  the  house  in  which  the  examination  took  place. 

was  not  agreeable  to  decide  on  a  formal  objection  when  the  defect  had 
>  influence  on  the  merits,  and  that  nught  be  said  in  the  present  case ;  but 
cisions  were  precedents,  and  here  the  words  were  express :  if  one  thing 
l^ht  be  omitted  so  might  others,  and  all  the  forms  were  with  a  view  to 
e  protection  of  a  lunatic.  If  it  were  asked,  of  what  benefit  was  such  a 
jrticularity  ? — it  might  be  answered  that  the  Court  had  no  business  to 
nsider  that  question,  but  the  form  might  be  a  matter  of  importance  in 
der  to  prevent  improper  examinations.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
lat  the  certificate  was  defective.  If  the  party  had  been  shown  to  be  in  a 
ingerous  condition  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  interfere. 
pen  the  facts,  Mr.  Greenwood  might  be  of  most  impaired  memory,  or 
ight  not  be  able  prudently  to  goveioi  a  household ;  but  it  was  clear  he 
as  harmless  to  himself  and  others — ^he  would  therefore  be  dischai^ed.' 

A  medical  practitioner  must  not  be  too  ready  to  lend  himself  to  the 
gning  of  certificates  for  the  imprisonment  of  persons  who  may  be  labour-i^ 
ig  under  harmless  delusions.  In  violent  mania,  or  in  monomania  with 
homicidal  or  a  suicidal  propensity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety 
f  applying  some  degree  of  restraint,  for  here  the  necessity  is  imminent. 
i  a  remarkable  change  has  suddenly  taken  *place  in  the  character  of  a 
atient, — if  he  has  become  irritable,  outrageous,  or  threatened  personal 
iolence  to  any  one, — or  if  he  has  recklessly  endangered  the  interests  of 
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himself  and  family,  he  is  undoubtedly  a  fit  subject  for  restraini  (See 
'Pagan,'  op.  cit.  p.  75.)  The  more  he  approaches  to  this  condition,  tbe 
less  difficulty  we  shall  have  in  coming  to  a  decision,  and  in  a  really  doubt- 
ful instance  there  will  be  no  impropriety  in  employing  restraint ;  since, 
although  the  person  is  thereby  deprived  of  liberty,  it  is  better  tiiat  this 
should  happen  than  that  he  or  his  fi'iends  should  incur  the  risk  of  saffering 
severely  by  his  insane  conduct. 

The  74th  section  of  cap.  97  pi*ovides  t)iat  in  cases  of  emergency  a  penon 
(not  a  pauper)  may,  under  special  eiitnimstances  (these  being  stated  in  the 
order),  be  i-eceived  into  a  house  or  hospital  upon  a  certificate  signed  hjone 
medical  practitioner  only,  pronded  that  within  three  days  two  other  snch 
certificates  are  signed  by  two  other  medical  practitioners  not  being  con- 
nected with  such  house  or  hospital,  upon  a  like  examination.  The  dBtain- 
ing  of  a  person  upon  one  medical  certificate  only,  beyond  a  period  of  three 
days,  without  such  further  certificates,  is  a  misdemeanour  in  the  keeper  of 
the  house  or  hospital.  By  c.  97,  s.  67,  the  certificate  of  one  medical  pnuN 
titioner  only,  signed  according  to  the  above  rules,  will  suffice  for  a  pauper 
luiuUic,  pix)vided  the  person  has  been  previously  examined  by  a  justice, 
or  in  his  absence  by  the  officiating  clergyman,  and  the  overseer  or  relieTinjf 
officer  of  the  paiish.  By  c.  96,  s.  12,  no  medical  practitioner  who  i.^ 
interested  in  or  attends  a  licensed  house  or  hospital,  or  whose  &tJicr, 
brother,  son,  partner,  or  assistant  is  wholly  or  partly  the  proprietor  of, 
or  a  i*egular  professional  attendant  in,  such  house  or  hospital,  shall  sign 
any  certificate  for  the  reception  of  a  patient  into  it.  It  is  obvious  bm 
the  terms  of  the  Act  that  one  person  cannot  sign  a  certificate  as  a 
substitute  for  another,  and  yet  there  liave  been  several  instances  of  its 
violation  under  these  circumstances.  In  1855  a  medical  assistant  ms 
committed  for  ti*ial  because  he  had  signed  the  name  of  the  surgeon  with 
whom  he  was  living,  to  a  certificate  of  insanity  for  the  confinement  of  i 
pauper  lunatic.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  insanity  of  the  person,  and 
the  plea  urged  in  defence  was  that  the  surgeon  whose  name  was  thus  foiged 
was  in  ill-health,  and  had  g^ven  the  assistant  an  authority  to  sign  papeiv 
for  him.  This,  however,  was  no  justification  of  a  violation  of  the  terms  of 
the  Act :  the  words  of  the  certificate  are  so  explicit  on  this  point  thit  no 
reasonable  person  can  have  any  doubt  about  their  meaning.  In  Beg.^. 
Ogilvtj,  C.C.C.  Sept.  1872  ('Lancet,'  1872, 2,  pp.  354,467,499),  thedefendwt 
was  fined  fifty  pounds  for  a  breach  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  i.e.  for  unlawfnllj 
signing  a  medical  certificate  whereby  a  person  was  admitted  into  a  Innatie 
asylum.  The  defendant  first  signeil  'Alexander  Ogilvie,  Surgeon,  RJ^.* 
As  his  name  was  not  in  the  register,  this  was  sent  back  for  amendment: 
he  then  put  '  M.D.,  St.  Andrew's,  1828.'  It  was  found  that  he  was  not 
registered — that  he  was  not  a  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  had  hid  w> 
connection  with  St.  Andrew's.  In  another  case,  which  occurred  in  1872, 
proceedings  were  taken  against  a  medical  man  under  the  following  circoffl- 
stances.  He  signed  a  certificate  for  the  confinement  of  a  woman  reallj 
a  lunatic,  stating  that  he  had  seen  and  personally  examined  her  on  Aug.  9A. 
1872,  although  he  had  not  seen  her  since  Mu*ch,  1869.  Further,  it  was 
pi-oved  that  the  certificate  was  really  signed  on  Sept.  10th,  but  dated 
Aug.  9th.  The  medical  man  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  fined  ten  pounds  bv 
the  bench  of  magistrates.  These  glaring  examples  of  a  departure  from  the 
explicit  temis  of  the  Act  relating  to  lunatics  should  convey  a  caution  to 
medical  men  that  they  cannot  with  impunity  infringe  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law. 

As  ignorance  of  the  law  is  not  allowed  to  be  an  excuse  for  its  violatioTi. 
Bo  a  medical  man,  utiIcss  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  above  men- 
tioned, may  easily  subject  himself  to  a  prosecution  or  a  civil  actiooi;  w^ 
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I  Bot  likely  to  be  spa«red  the  disgrace  and  mortification  attendant  npon 
sr,  should  it  happen  that  the  case  is  of  a  doubtf  al  nature.  The  law 
essly  requires  from  each  medical  man  a  separate  visit,  a  separate  per- 
1  examination  of  the  alleged  lunatic,  and  a  separate  medical  certificate 

necessarily  on  a  separate  paper)  setting  forth  the  specicU  fact  or  facts 
ether  observed  by  himself  or  derived  from  the  information  of  others) 
I  which  his  opinion  is  based,  Conolly  has  shown  that  there  are 
stions  to  the  severity  of  the  restrictions  regarding  these  certificates 
>ur.  of  Med.  Sc'  Ap.  1861,  p.  127),  but  according  to  the  evidence  in 
3  cases,  they  are  not  strong  enoagh  to  prevent  sane  persons  from  being 
QgfuUy  sent  as  lunatics  to  asylums. 

specification  of  facts, — It  will  be  observed  that  every  medical  practitioner 
ing  a  certificate  of  insanity  is  required  to  specify  the  facts  upon  which 
opinion  is  formed,  and  whether  such  facts  are  derived  from  his  own 
xration  or  from  the  information  of  any  other  person.  Medical  prac- 
ners  have  had  some  difficulty  in  pei*formiDg  this  duty,  i.e.  in  assigning 
fact  or  facts  upon  which  their  judgment  of  the  insanity  of  a  person 
ased.  (*Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  36,  p.  1434;  vol.  37,  p.  485.)  What  will 
ititute  the  description  of  a  fact  to  render  a  certificate  valid  ?  This 
ortant  question  was  raised  and  decided  in  the  case  of  Shuttlevoorth 
B.  Nov.  17,  1847).  An  application  was  made  for  the  discharge  of 
jiatic  on  the  ground  that  the  medical  certificates  did  not  set  forth 
fa^its  from  which  the  opinion  of  those  who  signed  tbem  was  derived. 
>ne  it  was  stated  that  the  lunatic  laboured  under  a  variety  of  delusions, 

that  she  was  dirty  and  indecent  in  the  extreme;  in  the  other  the 
on  certifying  stated  that  he  had  formed  his  opinion  from  the  conversa- 
which  he  had  that  day' had  with  her.  It  was  contended  that  the  state- 
it  in  the  first  certificate  was  not  so  much  a  fact  as  a  conclusion  drawn 
a  other  facts,  which  ought  to  have  been  meutioned  in  the  certificate 
If.  Lord  Denman,  in  giving  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  held  that  the 
ificates  were  valid — that  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  all  the  delusions 
&n  insane  person  stated  in  tlic  certificate.  The  statement  that  the 
itic  was  dirty  and  indecent  in  the  exti*eme  was  prima  facie  sufficient  to 
ify  the  imputation  of  insanity,  even  if  the  certificate  did  not  state  that 
patient  laboured  under  a  variety  of  delusions :  the  allegation  that  the 
don  respecting  insanity  was  founded  upon  a  conversation  with  the 
^ed  lunatic  was  also  sufficient  to  render  the  certificate  valid.  ('  Med. 
.'  vol.  38,  p.  932;  also  *Law  Times,'  Nov.  21,  1846,  p.  145.)  Henex; 
3llows  that  a  general  statement  of  the  circumstances  which  have  led 
•he  belief  in  the  insanity  of  a  pei'son,  will  be  a  sufficient  compliance 
1  the  requirements  of  the  statute  to  render  a  certificate  valid,  pro- 
»d  the  examination  has  lieen  made  honn  fide  and  with  due  care  and 
ntion. 

Millar  has  shown  how  little  the  woi'ds,  *  Facts  indicating  insanity  ob- 
•"ed  by  myself,'  are  appreciated  or  even  understood  by  many  medical 
I,  who  are  legally  empowered  as  registered  members  of  the  profession 
ign  these  certificates.  The  facts  ai'e  frequently  stated  in  a  loose  and 
jlesB  manner,  showing  a  complete  misapprehension  of  their  meaning. 
at  is  really  required  by  the  law  is  a  statement  of  facts  observed  or 
lessed  by  the  medical  man  himself,  which  would  cany  conviction  to 
mind  of  any  non-professional  man  reading  it,  that  the  person  to  whom 
»ferred  was  of  unsound  mind.  A  medical  man  should  in  all  cases  avoid 
ng  as  a  fact  indicating  insanity,  any  delusion  which  might  in  reality 
e  some  foundation  in  truth.  With  respect  to  the  second  requirement 
;he  statute, — namely,  *  Other  facts  (if  any)  indicating  insanity  cbm- 
licated  by  others,' — it  may  be  observed  that,  although  these  do  not 
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supersede  the  facts  observed  bj  the  medical  man  himself,  they  are  of  greit 
importance  in  throwing  light  upon  the  propensities  or  habits  of  the 
patient,  and  thus  serve  as  a  guide  for  treatment.  (Op.  cit.  p.  79.)  A 
medical  man  must  take  care  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  the  &cts 
observed  by  himself  and  the  facts  communicated  to  him  by  otkera,  and 
avoid  such  vague  expressions  as  that  he  '  thinks '  and  '  believes,'  4c. 

Millar  gives  a  series  of  '  facts '  taken  from  certificates  of  patients  who 
have  been  brought  to  the  asylum  of  which  he  is  superintendent.  Some,  he 
remarks,  afEord  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  person  to  whom  they  refer 
is  of  unsound  mind ;  others  are  vague  and  irrelevant ;  and,  lastly,  there 
are  some  which  are  quite  satisfactory : — 

*  1.  Those  facts  which  offer  no  evidence  of  insanity. — (In  reference  to 
these  certificates,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  were  all  sent  back  to  he 
amended,  as  the  patients  could  not  be  received  under  them)  : — 

*  Refuses  to  take  her  medicine,  and  resists  in  every  way ;  doses  her 
teeth,  and  threatens  to  strike  any  one  near  her;  obliged  to  use  the  stndt- 
waistcoat.' 

*  Violent  in  her  temper  and  very  abusive.' 

'  She  refuses  to  answer  questions  as  to  where  she  lives ;  her  memoiy  is 
much  impaired ;  she  is  weak,  and  has  an  appearance  of  imbecility.' 

'He  is  very  bad-tempered;  and  imagines  he  is  coming  into  some 
pi-operty.' 

^  Look  and  manner  indicate  imbecility ;  memory  very  defective;  eta 
give  but  little  account  of  himself ;  does  not  know  his  own  age.' 

'  He  has  a  suspicious,  dangerous,  suicidal  eye ;  he  evidences  in  hit 
appearance  cei*ebral  mischief.' 

*  Great  excitability  from  religious  delusions.* 

'  Moody  irritable  temperament,  and  of  weak  memory  in  many  p•^ 
ticulars.' 

'  General  conduct  for  the  last  three  months ;  sleeping  on  the  coffin  of 
his  wife  three  months  ago;  general  obstinacy  and  delusions  of  varioBS 
kinds;  extreme  excitement  at  times;  this  day  he  appears  much  more 
ititional  and  quiet.' 

'  She  has  an  insane  appearance,  and  wanders  about  apparently  without 
object ;  she  is  anasarcous.' 

'An  insane  appearance;  loss  of  memory;  she  is  subject  to  epilepij; 
has  been  under  my  care  for  some  time,  and  has  never  until  yesterday  been 
in  any  way  violent  or  troublesome.' 

*  He  imagines  he  has  no  other  clothes  to  put  on  besides  his  present 
habiliments ;  he  imagines  he  is  about  to  come  into  some  property.' 

*'  2.  Vague  ami  irrelevant  facts, — Obstinate ;  has  the  manner  and  appe8^ 
ance  of  an  insane  person  ;  complained  of  her  head ;  refused  her  food,  and 
would  not  go  downstairs ;  melancholy.' 

*  She  states  she  has  a  child  which  is  dead,  but  which  is  now  living.* 

'  She  is  suspicions  of  her  husband  without  cause ;  says  he  keeps  had 
company ;  she  is  most  irritable  and  jealous,  and  takes  stimulating  drmks  to 
a  dangerous  and  exciting  extent.' 

'  His  countenance  is  expressive  of  great  anxiety  and  restlessness ;  his 
pulse  exceedingly  feeble — he  appears  to  have  been  bled ;  he  says  all  the 
public- houses  in  London  belong  to  him ;  also  that  he  is  going  to  manT 
the  Queen.' 

'She  is  very  good-tempered,  but  day  and  night  she  talks  almost  in* 
cessantly,  occasionally  sings ;  she  says  she  comes  from  Otaheite,  and  relates 
stories  of  those  around  her  doing  absurd  things.' 

*  This  patient  has  old  bronchitis,  and  is  very  weak ;  her  memorj  is 
almost  lost ;  she  believes  her  mother  is  still  alive,  and  gives  me  messages 
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»  people  long  since  dead;  at  times  she  is  noisy  and  excitable,  and  is 
merallj  yeiy  loquacious.' 

*  His  nnreasonable  and  inconsistent  conversation.' 

*  That,  being  a  married  woman  recently  confined  of  her  first  child,  she 
sndsts  that  she  is  not  married,  and  is  under  delusions  that  she  has  com* 
itted  some  great  sin ;  she  is  melancholy,  seldom  speaking  when  spoken 
\,  and  almost  totally  refusing  her  food ;  and  constantly  attempting  to  beat 
onelf,  requiring  to  be  kept  under  restraint.' 

It  turned  out  that  this  woman  was  really  not  married. 

'He  has  imperfect  sight,  good  hearing,  and  taste;  he  is  unable  ta 
teak ;  his  gait  is  ape-like ;  and  the  skull-bones  seem  to  have  fallen 
gether,  from  the  want  of  cerebral  development.  He  will  occasionally 
G^p  his  face  and  strike  his  hands,  and  sometimes  make  a  howling 
rise.' 

*d.  Oood  facte, — That  she  is  in  a  state  of  restlessness  and  excitement, 
id  generally  incoherent  in  her  conversation  and  conduct.  Thus,  stating 
5P  place  of  abode  to  be  twenty-five  miles  from  Hertford,  when  it  is  only 
ro  miles ;  that  her  doctor  resides  in  Fore-street,  Cripplegate,  and  goes  to 
Hertford  to  see  her  every  day,  when,  in  fact,  he  resides  in  Hertford  and 
es  her  only  now  and  then ;  that  her  uncle  ^rms  3000  acres  of  land  in 
16  farm  besides  several  others,  when,  in  fact,  he  farms  only  150  acres ; 
id  that  all  her  conversation  is  without  rational  sequence  of  ideas,  passing 
ipidly  from  one  thing  to  another ;  that,  whilst  I  was  conversing  with  her, 
le  began  to  undress  herself,  apparently  without  purpose.' 

*  She  states  that  she  is  a  lost  person,  and  without  hope  of  forgiveness ; 
lat  she  will  be  taken  to  prison,  and  die  a  miserable  death  ;  that  the  devil 
hispers  in  her  ear  that  she  has  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.' 

*'  From  desperate  attempts  at  self-destruction,  &om  groundless  fears  of 
yvertj,* 

*  From  the  delusion  that  all  the  food  brought  to  her  is  poisoned,  and 
(fusing  to  take  any ;  that  she  has  cats  and  dogs  in  her  stomach  and  about 
jr  room,  and  expressing  a  desire  to  commit  suicide.' 

*  Gh-eat  taciturnity ;  complete  seclusion  from  society ;  aversion  to  clean* 
less,  and  having  no  fixed  ideas  about  anything;  wandering  about  the 
reets  at  improper  hours.' 

'  Of  an  old  maUy  aged  83. — ^Mental  and  moral  incapacity,  and  perverted 
eling  and  views  with  regard  to  women  and  female  children;  personal 
kbits  uncleanly  and  slothful.' 

*  Inability  to  hold  any  rational  conversation ;  her  manner  and  conduct 
e  totally  at  variance  with  her  usual  habits.' 

*  He  states  that  he  is  a  Prince  of  France ;  that  he  possesses  a  palace, 
id  has  recently  had  two  fortunes  left  him — one  of  400,000Z.,  the  other  of 
K),000Z. ;  that  he  is  going  to  Liverpool,  a  distance  of  160  miles,  with  a 
jrse  and  cart,  that  will  take  him  four  hours  to  go,  and  eight  to  return.' 

*  From  his  being  subject  to  epileptic  attacks,  followed  by  incoherence, 
id.  occasionally  uncontrollable  violence.' 

*  He  is  incapable  of  judging  between  right  and  wrong ;  and  is  in  such 
state  of  mental  debility,  that  he  does  not  recognize  persons  who  are 
3Bely  related  to  him,  and  who  have  recently  been  with  him.' 

*  Violent  excitement,  vnth  rapid,  incoherent,  and  obscene  speech.' 

*  That  she  is  outrageous  in  her  conduct  and  incoherent  in  her  state* 
ents;  when  questioning  her  upon  rational  subjects,  she  immediately 
icame  very  violent,  rashing  downstairs  in  a  state  almost  of  nudity,  and 
eking  herself  up  in  the  coal-cellar.' 

'He  fancies  himself  to  be  a  large  shipowner,  and  ofPers  those  about  him 
18  command  of  his  ships ;  he  is  also  incoherent  and  violent.' 
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'  A  general  restlessness  and  perturbed  manner.  When  asked  to  Mt 
down,  he  says,  "  I  can't  sit  down ; "  to  put  out  his  tongae,  "  I  can't  put 
out  my  tongue ; "  if  he  eats  his  food,  he  replies,  '*  he  can't  eat  food ;  he 
can't  swallow ;  that  he  has  no  throat ;  that  he  never  eats  anything ;  that 
'his  feet  are  broken,  and  his  hips  are  broken — that  he  is  altogether  broken." 
He  lies  in  bed,  and  when  asked  to  get  up,  he  says,  **  1  can't  get  up;*— all 
of  which  sayings  are  delusions,  and  not  true.  He  does  get  up,  and  he 
does  sit  down ;  and  he  does  oat,  drink,  and  sleep ;  and  his  feet  are  not 
broken;  nor  has  he  received  any  injury  to  his  ribs  or  hips.*  (MDIar, 
op.  cit.  pp.  80-86.) 

As  every  medical  certificate,  although  accepted  by  the  CommissioDers 
fof  Lunacy,  may  become  at  a  future  time  a  subject  for  close  and  hostile 
criticism  in  Court,  a  medical  pi-actitioner  should  be  fully  prepared  to 
justify  the  use  of  any  terms  wbich  he  has  employed.  It  is  therefore 
desirable  that  he  should  studiously  avoid  any  misstatement  or  ezaggeraikm 
of  the  symptoms.  One  of  the  facts  cited  as  indicative  of  insanity  in  an 
old  lady  was,  that  she  kept  a  cockatoo.  In  an  investigation  respecting 
the  sanity  of  a  lady,  one  of  the  experts  examined  as  a  witness  gave  as  a 
proof  of  unsoundness  the  fact  that  she  *  revoked '  at  whist  in  a  way  no 
sane  person  would  have  done,  which  led  to  a  question  from  the  examina- 
tion counsel  whether  he  had  not  himself  sometimes  revoked.  The  witness 
.was  obliged  to  admit  this,  which  called  forth  the  remark  from  the  learned 
counsel  that  he  h^ped  the  fact  was  not  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
insanity.  The  Scottish  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  state  in  their  report  for 
]  865,  that  in  the  course  of  that  year  a  patient  was  brought  to  a  lunatic 
asylum  with  the  certificate  of  a  medical  practitioner  giving  (by  way  of 
compliance  with  the  statute)  as  the  fctct  observed  by  himself  in  proof  of 
insanity,  that  the  patient  ^  has  a  great  desire  to  appear  conspicuous  as 
a  musician.'  In  the  case  of  Davies  the  tea  dealer.  Lord  Brougham,  then 
A  counsel  at  the  bar  retained  to  oppose  the  Commission  against  the  alleged 
lunatic,  elicited  from  one  of  the  witnesses,  as  a  fact  upon  which  he  relied 
to  indicate  insanity,  that  when  asked  the  question,  Davies  did  not  knov 
how  much  money  he  had  in  his  pocket.  Another  relied  upon  the  fact, 
as  indicative  of  weak  mind,  that  the  alleged  lunatic  had  said  he  preferred 
seeing  the  people  coming  fiom  Epsom  races  rather  than  the  racing  on 
the  course.  Vague  and  trivial  facts  which  do  not  indicate  insanity,  or 
indicate  it  doubtfully,  naturally  tend  to  produce  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of 
the  Court  and  jury  the  very  i*everse  of  that  for  which  they  are  brought 
forward.  Thas  in  the  case  of  Davies^  although  there  could  be  no  donht 
from  what  subsequently  occurred,  that  he  was  a  lunatic  and  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  be  placed  under  I'estraint,  yet  the  eloquence  of  Lord 
JBrougham,  and  the  result  of  a  skilful  cross-examination  in  bringing  into 
prominence  the  weakness  of  the  facts  on  which  the  witnesses  relied  to 
establish  insanity,  had  such  an  influence  with  the  jury  that  they  returned 
a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  lunatic,  and  for  a  time  he  was  considered  as  the 
unhappy  victim  of  an  unjust  persecution  on  the  part  of  his  mother  and 
other  relatives.  In  a  case  referred  to  by  Bucknill,  one  of  the  medical  men 
certifying  to  the  insanity  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  at  that  time  undoubtedlj 
insane,  had  stated  as  facts  observed  by  himself,  that  '  his  (the  patient's) 
habits  were  intemperate,  and  that  he  squandered  his  property  in  mining 
speculations.'  But  on  cross-examination  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
the  only  act  of  intemperance  he  had  actually  observed  was  the  patient's 
drinking  one  glass  of  beer,  and  that  the  squandering  of  property  was  the 
loss  of  what  was  to  him  a  mere  trifle  in  a  mining  speculation,  which 
eventually  turned  out  to  be  a  veiy  good  one.     (Millar,  op.  cit.  p.  187.) 
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>aii8el  properly  hold  a  medical  practitioner  ati-ictly  to  the  oommon  and 
oepted  meaning  of  the  words  which  he  uses.  If  strong  points  are  not 
linooming  as  evidence,  the  p^oof  of  insanity  must  fail.  Weak  points 
nierally  snow  a  weak  case,  and  they  should  never  be  brought  forward  or 
iployed  by  a  prudent  witness. 

ao  professional  man  is  compelled  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsible' 
ity  of  signing  certificates  of  insanity ;  but  if  he  does  undertake  it,  he 
OBt  perform  it  with  reasonable  cai'e  and  ordinary  skill.  If  he  certifies 
at  a  person  is  labouring  under  delusions,  he  must  take  care  that  he 
iderstands  the  meaning  of  the  term ;  and,  admitting  that  he  is  correct  in 
lieving  from  his  own  observation  that  they  exist  in  the  mind  of  the 
tient,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  oixler  to  justify  restraint  or 
Lprisonment  in  an  asylum,  the  law  looks  always  to  the  influence  of  these 
Insions  upon  conduct.  The  case  of  Hall  v.  Semple  is  in  this  respect  most 
itmctive  to  medical  men  (p.  506,  ante).  One  of  the  charges  against  the 
fendant  was,  that  the  medical  certificate  signed  by  him  was  false  and 
itme.  Two  certificates  were  issued,  one  by  the  defendant  and  the  other 
'  another  medical  man,  in  the  usual  form ;  and  the  facts  on  which  the 
nclnsion  respecting  the  insanity  of  the  plaintifp  was  bsised,  were  thus  set 
rth  in  the  first  medical  certificate : — 

*  1.  Facts  indicating  insanity  observed  by  myself  :— 

*  He  had  a  wild  and  staring  look,  with  restless  eyes,  and  nervous  agitated 
mner.  He  represented  to  me  that  his  wife  was  ruining  himself  and 
siness,  and  he  intimated  that  she  was  improperly  associating  with  other 
m ;  he  is  evidently  labouring  under  delusions,  and  he  acts  upon  those 
Insions. 

*2.  Other  facts  (if  any)  indicating  insanity  communicated  to  me  by 
hers: — 

*  He  is  guilty  of  repeated  acts  of  violence ;  he  constantly  threatens  his 
f e,  and  often  assaults  her ;  he  sleeps  with  a  drawn  sword  by  his  bedside^ 
d  declares  he  will  murder  any  one  who  approaches  him,  and  he  has  often 
reatened  to  stab  his  wife.' 

The  second  medical  certificate  was  as  follows : — 

*  1.  Facts  indicating  insanity  observed  by  myself: — 

'He  had  a  restless,  irritable,  and  excited  manner,  with  a  wild  and 
iring  look,  and  expressed  much  vindictiveness  towards  his  wife,  and 

d,  **  I  must  be  a fool  to  mind  what  that  woman  has  said."     He 

,ied  that  she  had  her  fellows  continually  running  after  her,  and  intimated 
%t  I  was  one  of  them. 

*  2.  Other  facts  (if  any)  indicating  insanity  communicated  to  me  by 
lers : — 

*  On  a  former  occasion  when  I  had  called  to  see  him  he  had  just  before 
>ken  the  looking-glass  to  pieces,  also  the  marble  mantelpiece  and  bed- 
ad  ;  had  been  brandishing  knives  over  his  wife's  head,  and  using  horrid 
ignage ;  sometimes  kicking  her,  tearing  her  bonnet  and  clothes  ofp,  and 

without  provocation,  as  I  find  from  neighbours  and  old  acquaintances 
it  she  is  a  discreet,  sober,  pi*udent,  and  patient  woman.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  *  facts '  belong  to  the  class  which  are  vague 
i  which  offer  no  evidence  of  insanity.  They  were  chiefly  obtained  from 
1  wife,  on  whose  statements  the  defendant  placed  strong  reliance.  The 
tmination  of  the  medical  men  who  signed  these  certificates  failed  to 
>port  their  views  that  plaintiff  was  or  had  been  insane,  or  in  a  state 

mind  to  justify  his  removal  by  force  from  his  home.  No  regular 
unination  of  the  plaintiff  had  taken  place,  and  it  came  out  in  evidence 
tt  some  of  the  so-called  delasions  had  a  foundation  of  truth.  It  was 
)ved  that  the  quarrelsome  husband  of  an  equally  quarrelsome  wife  had 
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been  confined  as  a  lunatic  at  the  instigation  of  the  wife,  and  that  for  some 
years  she  had  been  nnsnccessfnllj  attempting  to  obtain  certificates  of  his 
insanity  from  medical  men ;  bnt  they  refused  to  sign  them.  The  medical 
man  who  signed  the  second  certificate  defined  the  plaintiffs  insanity  to 
consist  in  *'  diseased  feelings,'  likely  to  lead  to  violence  and  mnrder,  and 
'  manifested  by  a  disinclination  to  see  his  wife  comfortable.'  Bnt,  as  it 
was  remarked  by  the  judge,  '  A  man  might  detest  and  hate  his  wife  Terj 
much,  and  be  guilty  of  brutal  conduct  towards  her,  and  yet  not  be  insane/ 
In  addressing  the  jury  he  said:  'It  is  plain  there  was  great  bitterness  on 
both  sides ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  wife  had  for  some  years  been  trying  to 
get  rid  of  her  husband  by  having  him  put  into  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  that 
the  certificates  of  insanity  arose  from  her  suggestion.  Sometimes  a  mere 
examination  of  the  person  may  be  sufficient ;  but  the  history  of  a  case, 
where  it  is  one  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  is  always  of  the  greatest  importance; 
and  here  particularly  so,  for  the  defendant  himself  stated  that  on  a  mere 
examination  of  the  patient,  he  could  not  come  to  a  conclusion  withont 
farther  inquiry.  It  is  said  that  his  opinion  was  ultimately  founded  prin- 
cipally on  the  supposed  existence  of  delusions.  A  delusion,  of  course,  does 
not  mean  a  mere  mistake  of  fact.  Hundreds  of  people  may  have  notions 
that  their  friends  have  injured  them  or  their  wives  deceived  them,  not 
founded  on  fact,  and  yet  these  are  not  delusions  as  we  now  use  the  word 
By  delusions  we  understand  ideas  fixed  in  the  mind  without  anything  to 
lead  any  rational  being  to  entertain  them.  These  delusions  often  accom* 
pany  insanity,  and  so  are  taken  to  be  indicia  of  insanity ;  and  in  this  case, 
no  doubt,  it  is  extremely  important,  when  so  much  stress  is  laid  on  '*  ddn* 
sions,"  to  make  up  our  minds  first  whether  they  had  any  real  foundation 
in  fact.  Now,  I  should  verv  much  doubt  the  case  of  the  defendant  if  it 
rested  on  his  examination  of  the  plaintiff  alone.  It  was  a  very  short  one, 
and  he  himself  said  it  led  him  to  no  certain  conclusion ;  and  what  took 
place  at  it  is  doubtful,  as  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  gave  contradictoij 
evidence  about  it.  It  is  agreed  ho  was  not  there  above  ten  minutes.  Tm 
will  consider  what  took  place  on  this  occasion ;  but  what  strikes  me  is, 
that  at  the  end  of  it,  the  defendant  states  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  had 
not  made  up  his  mind.  It  would  be  culpable  negligence  on  his  part  if  he 
did  not  make  due  inquiries.' 

In  reference  to  the  important  question  of  medical  responsibility,  the 
following  observations  occur  in  the  charge : — *  The  true  ground  of  complaint 
is  the  negligence  of  the  defendant  and  the  want  of  due  care  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  thrown  upon  him ;  and  I  think  that  if  a  person  assumes 
the  duty  of  a  medical  man  under  this  statute,  and  signs  a  certificate  of 
insanity  which  is  untrue,  without  making  the  proper  examination  or 
inquiries  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  require  from  a  medical 
man  using  proper  care  and  skill  in  such  a  matter — ^if  he  states  that  which 
is  untrue,  and  damage  ensues  to  the  party  thereby,  he  is  liable  to  an  action, 
and  it  is  to  that  I  desire  to  direct  your  particular  attention.  In  point  of 
law,  if  a  medical  man  assumes  under  this  statute  the  duty  of  signing  such 
a  certificate,  without  making,  and  by  reason  of  his  not  making,  a  due  and 
proper  examination  and  such  inquiries  as  are  necessary,  and  which  a 
medical  man  under  sach  circumstances  ought  to  make,  and  is  called  on  to 
make,  not  in  the  exercise  of  the  extremest  possible  care  but  in  the  exercise 
of  ordinary  care,  so  that  he  is  guilty  of  culpable  negligence,  and  damage 
ensue,  then  an  action  will  lie,  although  there  has  been  no  spiteful  or  in- 
proper  motive,  and  although  the  certificate  is  not  false  to  his  knowledge.* 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff, — that  the  certificate  was 
untrue  in  effect,  and  that  it  had  been  signed  without  proper  examination 
and  inquiries  and  without  probable  cause. 
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Discharge  of  lunatics. — In  forming   an   opinion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  discharging  a  person  who  has  once  been  confined  as  a  lunatic  in  an 
asylnm,  the  particnlars  of  his  case  should  be  examined  with  the  same 
eaution  as  if  the  object  were  to  confine  him  for  the  first  time.   The  question 
of  liberation  is  commonly  restricted,  like  that  of  restraint,  to  cases  of  mania 
and  monomania.     It  may  so  happen  that  an  individual  has  a  lucid  interval 
at  the  time  of  examination,  in  which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
more  than  one  visit.     One  who  has  been  guilty  of  a  heinous  crime  like 
murder,  should  never  on  any  pretence  be  discharged.   There  are  often  long 
Incid  intervals  in  homicidal  mania,  and  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  that 
the  disease  is  entirely  removed.     The  case  of  a  clergyman  named  Watson, 
who  a  few  years  ago  shot  at  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  is  a  case  in  point. 
He  made  repeated  applications  to   be    liberated  from  the   Broadmoor 
Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum  on  the  alleged  ground  that  he  was  quite  sane ; 
bat  the  Home  Secretary  refused  to  accede  to  this.    At  length  (1882)  he 
made  a  murderous  attack    upon    the    medical    superintendent    of    the 
Asylum  ;   and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  obviously  dangerous  lunatic's 
liberation  will  never  take  place.     If  the  person  has  manifested  the  least 
disposition  to  suicide,  we  should  be  extremely  cautious  in  liberating  him : 
for  suicidal  mania  is  often  artfully  concealed  under  a  cheerful  exterior. 
We  cannot  always  test  the  propriety  of  granting  liberation  by  the  lightness 
of  the  offence  for  which  a  criminal  lunatic  has  been  confined.     The  cir- 
cnmstances  under  which  the  most  trifling  offence  has  been  committed,  may 
show  that  the  mind  is  wholly  unsettled  with  regard  to  moral  responsibility : 
and  such  lunatics  can  never  be  trusted,  even  when  there  is  a  great  im- 
provement in  their  language  and  deportment.     The  unhappy  result  of 
prematurely  discharging  a  criminal  lunatic  was  seen  in  the  case  of  a  man 
named  2%ow,  otherwise  styling  himself  as  Sii*  William  Courtenay.     He 
was  shot  while  noting  with  many  others  near  Canterbury,  in  June,  1838. 
The  whole  life  of  this  man  seems  to  have  been  made  up  of  a  mixture  of 
eccentricity  and  insanity.     He  was  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  perjury — 
was  tried,  found  insane,  and  confined  as  a  lunatic.  After  the  lapse  of  about 
3ix  months  it  was  thought  that  he  was  so  much  improved  as  to  allow  of 
[lis  discharge,  although  even  at  this  time  it  appears  that  he  fancied  himself 
to  be  the  Saviour.     On  his  discharge  he  was  guilty  of  many  extravagant 
acts;  he  collected  a  number  of  ignoitint  persons  as  his  followers,  and 
infected  them  with  his  delusion.     He  resisted  the  soldiers  who  were  sent 
to  apprehend  him,  and  eleven  lives  were  lost  on  the  occasion.     Winslow 
relates  that  a  man  was  confined  in  an  asylum  while  sufEering  from  a 
lelnsion  respecting  the  fidelity  of  his  wife.     For  many  months  this  idea 
WBB  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  appeared  to  absorb  all  his  thoughts.     At 
lie  expiration  of  eight  or  nine  months  he  appeared  to  be  much  improved 
in  bodily  and  mental  health,  and  the  delusion  had  apparently  less  hold  of 
lis  imagination.     Eventually  he  cunningly  declared  that  his  mind  was 
inite  at  ease  respecting  his  wife,  and  that  he  no  longer  believed  that  slie 
lad  or  could  have  been  unfaithful  to  him.     Under  a  mistaken  impression 
ihat  he  had  quite  recovered,  the  patient  was  discharged  fi-om  the  asylum 
vnd  permitted  to  return  home.     For  several  days  after  joining  his  family 
le  appeared  quite  well,  so  clearly  and  efEectually  did  he  mask  his  lunacy 
Tom  those  immediately  about  him.     A  week  or  ten  days  after  his  return 
le   murdered  his  wife   and  child,  believing   that  the  former  had  com- 
nitted  adultery  and  that  the  child  was  not  his  own.     ('  Obscure  Dis.  of 
he  Brain,'  p.  215.)     A  medical  man  cannot  always  be  responsible  for  un- 
'ortunate  consequences  of  this  kind ;  but  these  and  other  similar  instances 
ihow  that  great  risk  is  incurred  in  hastily  allowing  the  discharge  of  a 
unatic  who  has  once  been  guilty  of  a  crime,  however  slight,  so  palpably 
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de{)dnding  on  a  disordered*  mind.  On  other  occasions  lunatics  have  been 
pi'ematnrely  libei'ated,  and  the  most  disastrous  consequences  have  resulted^ 
A  man  discharged  from  an  asylum  lived  for  some  days  quietly  at  borne 
with  his  wife  and  child,  when  he  suddenly  attacked  and  killed  them,  his 
insane  delusions  not  having  been  completely  removed.  Brierre  de  Boismont 
furnishes  several  examples  of  the  dangers  of  this  proceeding,  in  which  men 
destroyed  themselves  after  premature  liberation.  ('Ann.  d*Hyg.'1869,2, 
p.  436.) 

The  16th  and  17th  of  Victoria,  c.  97,  has  placed  certain  restrictions  on 
the  power  of  liberating  lunatics.  Under  ss.  83  and  84,  the  person  originallj 
signing  the  order  which  is  required  in  addition  to  the  medical  certifioatee, 
may  write  an  order  for  the  discharge  or  removal ;  but  under  s.  85  tliis 
order  is  of  no  efPect,  if  a  medical  practitioner  certify  that  in  his  o|Hnio& 
such  patient  is  dangerous  and  unfit  to  be  at  large,  together  with  the  grounds 
on  which  his  opinion  is  founded,  unless  the  Commissioners  or  Yisitorg 
shall,  after  the  production  of  such  certificate,  give  their  consent  in  wniiofr 
for  the  removal  or  discharge  of  such  patient.  Under  other  clauses,  addi- 
tional powers  of  discharge  are  given  to  the  Commissioner  and  Visitors, 
subject  to  such  restrictions  as  to  leave  the  control  for  the  most  part  in  the 
hands  of  professional  men.  These  powers  of  discharge  do  not,  howeyer, 
apply  either  to  criminal  lunatics  or  to  those  found  insane  under  a  Com- 
mission issued  by  tlie  Loixi  Chancellor. 


CHAPTER  95. 

TESTIMONIAL  CIPACITY  OF  LUNATICS — LUNATICS  AS  WITNESSES — INTEBDICTIOK- 
C0MMISSI0N8  OF  LUNACY— EXAMINATION  OF  ALLEGED  LUNATICS — MEDICAL  AXD 
LEGAL  TESTS   OF   COMPETENCY. 

Testimonial  ca^iacity  of  lunatics. — A  question  of  some  importance  has  arisen 
regai'ding  the  admissibility  of  the  testimony  of  lunatics  concerning  facts 
which  they  allege  they  have  witnessed.  According  to  Stephen,  J.,  in»d- 
men,  in  respect  to  competency  as  witnesses,  are  precisely  on  the  same 
footing  in  relation  to  testimony  as  in  relation  to  cnnie.  If  they  under- 
stand the  nature  of  an  oath,  and  the  character  of  the  proceedings  iu 
which  they  are  engaged,  they  are  competent  witnesses,  whatever  m^  be 
the  nature  or  degree  of  their  mental  disorder.  ('Crim.  Law  of  Bng* 
p.  288.)  As  ancient  legal  dicta  on  this  subject,  we  find  the  following:— 
*  An  idiot  shall  not  be  allowed  to  give  evidence  (Co.  Litt.  b.  6 ;  Gflb- 
Evidence,  p.  144),  nor  a  lunatic  (lb.)  except  during  a  lucid  inter?»l 
(Archbold,  'Pleading  and  Evid.  in  Ci-im.  Cases,'  p.  124)  ;  but  it  is  now 
known  and  admitted  that  the  shades  of  insanity  ai'e  infinite, — that  aome 
lunatics  ai-e  as  fully  competent  to  observe  and  i*emember  facts,  and  to 
understand  the  obligations  of  an  oath,  as  persons  who  are  sane;  hence, 
thei'efore,  incompetency  to  give  testimony  mast  not  be  infeiTed  from  « 
mere  name  assigned  to  the  malady  under  which  a  pei'son  is  labouring,  b^* 
it  must  be  decided  by  the  special  condition  of  the  lunatic.  Under  any 
other  view,  crimes  of  the  greatest  enormity  might  be  perpetrated  in  lunatic 
asylums  without  the  [)08sibility  of  convicting  the  offendeits.  It  has  been 
appi-opnately  romai-ked  by  a  good  authority,  that  the  fact  of  incompetence 
to  testify  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  a  state  of  insanity ;  and  it  wonW 
be  far  more  coiTcct  to  consider  it  an  independent  fact  to  be  established  by 
a  distinct  oi-der  of  proofs.  The  truth  is,  an  analogy  in  a  medico-legal  sense 
has  been  too  hastily  assumed  between  the  act  of  testifjang  and  that  of 
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performing  bnsinefls-contracts  and  other  civil  acts ;  and,  in  conseqaence, 
ft  has  Bhi^ed  with  them  in  the  same  sentence  of  disqualification  without 
an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  kind  and  degree  of  intellectual  power  which 
ihej  respectivelj  Trequire.  (Bayt  '  Med.  Jurispr.  of  Insanity ; '  and  '  Med. 
Gai.'  Tol.  47,  p.  160.) 

In  the  case  of  Beg,  v.  HiU  (G.  C.  C.  1851),  the  evidence  of  a  man 
named  Donnelly  was  tendered  on  the  part  of  the  Grown.  ('Jour,  of 
Fsjoh.  Med.'  1851,  pp.  279  and  436.)  This  man  was  a  pauper  lunatic^ 
and  was  confined  as  such  in  the  same  ward  with  the  deceased,  who  it 
was  alleged  had  been  maltreated  and  killed  by  the  prisoner.  It  was  quite 
dear  from  the  examination  of  Donnelly  at  the  trial  that  he  laboured 
under  insane  delusions  that  he  was  constantly  visited  by  spirits,  &c. : 
nerertheless,  he  gave  a  clear  and  consistent  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  deceased  was  maltreated  by  the  prisoner;  and  although  he  pro- 
fessed his  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  spirits  and  their  secret  power  of 
eommunicating  with  him,  he  appeared  to  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
difference  between  truth  and  falsehood.  His  evidence  was  received,  and 
upon  this  the  prisoner  was  convicted.  The  case  was  subsequently  argued 
in  the  Exch.  Chamber  before  all  the  judges,  and  decided  in  favour  of  the 
admissibility  of  the  evidence.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  settled, 
that  a  lunatic  who  labours  under  delusions,  but  who  in  the  judgment  of  a 
medical  practitioner  is  capable  of  giving  an  account  of  any  tranmtotion  that 
happened  before  his  eyes,  and  who  appeal's  to  understand  the  obligation  of 
an  oath,  may  be  called  as  a  witness.  (Beg*  v.  HUlf  '  Denison's  Grown 
Cases,'  2,  p.  254.)  The  rule  laid  down  by  Parke,  B.,  is  in  accordance  with 
this  view  :  it  is  for  the  judge  to  say  whether  the  evidence  of  the  witnesa 
is  admissible,  and  then  his  credibility  is  a  question  for  the  jury.  In  the 
spring  of  1852,  Donnelly's  (the  witness  in  the  above  case)  powers  of 
observation  and  reasoning  were  veiy  acute  and  quite  sound,  except  when 
reference  was  made  to  his  peculiar  delusions  regarding  spirits. 

In  another  case,  on  appeal  (Middlesex  Ses.  Dec.  1852),  the  testimony 
of  a  lunatic  was  tendered  on  the  part  of  the  respondents,  but  objected  to 
on  the  ground  that  his  insanity  rendered  him  incompetent  as  a  witness. 
The  Assist.  Judge  then  said  : — *  I  have  had  a  consultation  with  Mr.  Baron 
Parke,  and  I  confess  I  look  with  feai*  at  what  may  be  the  ultimate  con- 
sequences of  the  law  on  this  subject.  This  is  the  course  to  be  adopted : — 
the  witness  who  is  tendered  is  first  to  be  examined  on  the  voir  dire,  and 
then  he  is  to  be  cross-examined ;  Avitnesses  may  bo  called  on  both  sides  to 
show  his  competency  or  incompetency ;  and  it  will  then  be  for  the  Court 
to  judge  whether  he  should  be  admitted  as  a  witness,  and  if  it  is  decided 
in  his  favour  the  man  may  be  examined.  In  fact,  the  Court  become  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy.  Now,  whatever  might  have  been  the  state  of  his 
mind  before  all  this  takes  place,  supposing  the  lunatic  even  to  be  competent 
to  give  evidence  before  this  examination  and  ci'oss-examination,  I  should 
think  that  anybody  who  has  visited  lunatic  asylums,  or  knows  anything 
about  persons  of  insane  mind,  would  agree  with  me  that  the  chances  are 
that  hjs  mind  will  be  so  overbalanced  as  to  render  him  unfit  to  give 
evidence  afterwards.  When  this  was  argued  on  a  former  occasion,  a  case 
was  mentioned  in  which  a  man  was  acquitted  upon  a  charge  of  murder  on 
the  ground  of  insanity,  and  another  man  (while  the  lunatic  was  in  prison, 
subject  to  Her  Majesty's  pleasure)  was  committed  to  the  same  prison 
charged  with  another  murder.  He  made  a  confession  to  the  first  man, 
and  it  was  pi'oposed  on  the  part  of  the  Gi*owd  to  call  this  man,  who  was 
acquitted  because  he  was  insane,  to  give  evidence  of  the  confession  that 
the  sane  man  had  made  to  him  ;  and  after  an  argument  the  learned  judge 
who  presided  was  about  to  give  permission  for  him  to  give  evidence,  when 
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the  foreman  of  the  jury  said : — "  My  Loi'd,  I  do  not  know  what  your  Lord- 
ship  means  to  decide,  but  I  think  it  right  to  tell  yon  that  the  jniy  will  not 
believe  a  word  he  says."     Upon  this  the  witness  was  not  called.' 

It  was  then  proposed  by  counsel  to  call  a  medical  man  under  whose 
care  the  lunatic  had  been.  He  would  state  his  competency  to  gin 
evidence,  and  he  should  then  put  the  witness  in  the  box,  and  the  judge 
would  remember  that  on  the  last  occasion  the  witness  was  perfectly  con- 
scious of  all  that  was  going  on,  although  a  little  irritable.  The  Aflsifli 
Judge  observed,  that  it  was  an  important  question;  for  he  supposed 
that  now  in  appeals  against  lunatic  orders,  the  lunatic  himself  would  be 
frequently  produced  as  a  witness.  He  would  only  say,  generally  speak-* 
ing,  that  he  hoped  no  man  would  ever  be  brought  from  any  asylum  to  be 
examined,  without  the  principal  medical  officer  of  that  asylum  accompany- 
ing him  in  order  to  speak  to  the  state  of  his  mind. 

Huxley,  under  whose  charge  the  lunatic  was,  was  then  examined, 
and  gave  as  his  opinion  that  he  could  speak  correctly  to  facts  that  occnired 
before  he  became  insane.  A  witness  came  forward  and  spoke  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  contained  in  a  paper  written  by  the  man.  The 
lunatic  was  then  himself  called, — examined  by  the  judge  and  cro»* 
examined  on  the  voir  dire.  The  Assist.  Judge  decided  that  he  might 
be  sworn  and  admitted  to  give  evidence,  which  was  done,  and  he  proyed 
the  facts  of  the  respondent's  case.  Having  heard  his  examination,  the 
Court  had  no  doubt  that  they  ought  to  believe  him;  the  witness  hid 
evinced  considerable  power  of  memory. — Order  confirmed. 

In  Reg,  v.  Goggle  and  others  (Nottingham  Lent  Ass.  1856),  the  evidence 
of  a  lunatic  was  received  on  a  trial  for  felony.  The  -prisoners  were  charged 
with  highway  robbery,  and  the  prosecutor  could  not  clearly  speak  to  their 
identity.  A  man  witnessed  the  transaction  and  swore  positively  to  two  of 
them.  Previous  to  the  trial,  however,  this  man  was  attacked  witii  insanity, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  trial  was  confined  in  an  asylum.  He  was  prodnced 
as  a  witness,  and  gave  his  evidence  in  a  clear  and  calm  manner.  It  was 
received,  and  upon  it  chiefly  the  prisoners  were  convicted.  In  Reg.  v. 
Slater  and  Vivian  (C.  C.  C.  Sept.  1860),  the  evidence  of  two  lunatics  wis 
received,  but  their  statements  were  uncon*oborated,  and  the  jnry  by  their 
verdict  rejected  their  evidence. 

rN'TERDICTION.      COMMISSIONS  OP   LUNACY. 

By  interdiction  we  are  to  understand  the  depriving  of  a  person  labolI^ 
ing  under  mental  disorder  of  his  civil  rights ;  in  other  woi^  preventing 
him  from  exei*cising  any  control  or  management  over  his  affairs.  It  nay 
be  with  or  without  restraint,  for  one  condition  does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  other,  although  there  is  a  popular  idea  to  the  contrary.  In  Re  SnOk 
(1862)  an  order  for  a  jury  was  issued  to  try  the  question  of  sanity  or 
insanity,  and  in  affirming  the  order  Knight-Bruce,  L.J.,  enunciated 
the  following  proposition : — *  It  is  desirable  to  remove  the  idea,  but  too 
generally  entertained  by  persons  (common  persons)  in  different  stations  of 
life,  that  the  flnding  by  a  jui<y  that  a  person  is  of  unsound  mind,  necesstfily 
involves  an  interference  with  his  personal  freedom :  it  does  not.  The 
Court  places  no  further  restraint  upon  a  lunatic  than  is  necessary  for  his 
protection,  and  I  would  refer  to  the  fact  that  there  are  several  lunatics 
living  under  the  protection  of  the  Court  who  reside  in  their  own  honaes 
with  large  establishments.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  nevertheless,  that  the  ConH 
would  interfere  were  the  lunatic  dangerous  to  others. 

When  a  person,  from  mental  incompetency,  is  liable  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  others,  or  is  guilty  of  foolish  and  extravagant  acts,  whereby  his  propfft ji 
is  damaged,  a  Commission  is  commonly  granted  by  the  Chancery  Division 
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of  Uie  High  Gonrt  of  Jastice,  in  order  to  determine  whether  he  be  *  compos ' 
or  'turn  compos  mentis.*  This  writ  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  *de 
UmcUieo  inquirendo.*  Before  it  can  be  issued  it  is  necessary,  among  other 
matters,  that  there  should  be  affidavits  made  by  two  or  three  physicians  or 
Burgeons,  certifying  to  the  insanity  of  the  party.  It  has  been  already  ex- 
|ilained  that  the  object  of  the  Commission  is  to  determine  whether  the 
incapacity  to  manage  affairs  is  owing  to  some  mental  defect  or  disorder, 
and  not  merely  to  want  of  education  or  bodily  infirmity — otherwise  many 
wealthy  minors  and  infirm  persons  might  be  improperly  deprived  of  the 
oontrol  of  their  property.  Formerly  Commissions  were  not  issued  unless  it 
was  evident  that  lunacy  or  idiocy  existed — for  weakness  of  mind  or  im- 
becility was  not  considered  sufficient  to  justify  legal  interference.  This  is 
no  longer  the  case, '  unsoundness  of  mind  with  incompetency  *  being  all  that 
the  law  requires  to  be  established.  Thus  then,  whether  the  case  be  one  of 
mania,  monomania,  or  dementia  is  not  now  the  question,  but  whether  the 
party  be  compos  or  non  compos  mentis:  if  the  latter,  whether  it  be  to  a 
degree  to  prevent  him  controlling  his  property  with  careful  and  provident 
management.  There  was  a  strange  contradiction  in  our  system  of  juris- 
prudence some  years  ago.  A  person  who  had  a  delusion  on  a  particular 
subject,  although  not  afiPecting  his  social  duties,  was  deemed  a  fit  subject 
for  a  Commission,  and  deprived  of  his  civil  rights  merely  because  his 
mental  disorder  would  fall  under  the  definition  of  lunacy.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  who  had  no  delusion,  but  great  mental  weakness,  such  as  to 
incapacitate  him  for  properly  managing  his  affairs,  was  not  deemed  a  fit 
subject  for  a  Commission ;  since  weakness  of  mind  and  insanity  were 
considered  to  be  two  entirely  different  states — the  latter  alone  requiring 
interference,  although  the  injurious  results  were  the  same  in  both  cases. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  Commissions  have  been  conducted  on  so 
expensive  a  scale  as  to  render  them  applicable  only  to  the  wealthy  classes 
of  society ;  and  even  here  the  expenses  attending  such  a  simple  inquiry  as 
that  for  which  the  Commission  is  issued,  are  often  of  the  most  ruinous 
kind,  and  the  results  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  [See  the  cases  of 
Bavies  (p.  514),  Bagster  (p.  528),  Lady  Kirkwall  (Feb.  1836),  Gumming 
(p.  522),  Windham  (p.  529),  and  others.]  When  insanity  is  pleaded 
in  a  criminal  case,  one  judge  and  twelve  jurors  will  decide  the  question, 
Ekffecting  as  it  does  the  life  of  a  penson,  in  a  few  hours,  and  at  very  little 
expense  to  the  country.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  in  a  question 
of  competency  to  manage  affairs,  so  many  more  functionaries  should  be 
required,  so  much  more  time  (sometimes  amounting  to  thirty  days) 
occupied,  so  many  witnesses  examined,  and  such  enormous  expenses 
rncurred.  The  property  of  tradesmen,  and  other  persons  of  small  means, 
is  under  such  a  system  left  unprotected.  This  expensive  process  of  wasting 
%n  alleged  lunatic's  fortune  in  order  to  determine  whether  he  is  or  is  not 
likely  to  waste  it  himself,  leads  to  the  result  that,  compared  with  the 
number  of  lunatics  under  confinement,  the  inquisitions  are  very  few. 
[n  introducing  a  new  Lunacy  Act  in  1862,  the  Lord  Chancellor  stated  that 
in  the  commission  on  Sir  Henry  Meux  the  expenses  amounted  to  6941Z. ; 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Gumming,  whose  insanity  was  manifested  the  moment 
ihe  appeared  before  the  jury,  the  costs  were  5000  Z.  In  another  case  the 
3xpenses  were  1909Z.,  of  which  250Z.  were  the  costs  of  the  witnesses  alone ; 
md  in  the  case  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Windham  the  trial  lasted  thirty-two  days,  at 
i  cost  on  each  side  of  about  15,000Z.  Under  the  amended  law,  no  Com- 
cnission  of  Lanacy  can  be  had  at  a  less  expense  than  60Z.,  and  this  only  in 
mcontested  cases. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has  it  now  in  his  power  to  direct  an  inquiry 
before   one  or  two   commissioners,  in  which  case  a  jury  is  dispensed 
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with.  Evidence  may  then  be  I'cceived,  and  the  decision  left  with  'the 
commissioner  or  commissioners  so  appointed.  The  costs  of  an  inqniiy 
by  this  regulation  are  greatly  reduced.  This  form  of  proceeding  was 
adopted  in  reference  to  the  Earl  of  Kingston  (1861),  and  the  Master— 
(Warren)  speedily  brought  to  a  close  by  his  decision,  a  case  which  nnder 
the  jury  system  might  have  been  protracted  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
Lunacy  Hiegulation  Acts  are  the  16th  and  17th  Vict.  c.  70  and  the  25th 
and  26th  Vict.  c.  86.  The  last-mentioned  Act  has  greatly  improved  pro- 
ceedings in  lunacy,  and  has  removed  much  of  the  injustice  which  formerij 
prevailed.  In  order  to  shorten  these  inquiries  and  lessen  the  expenses,  the 
order  under  s.  3  is  to  be  confined  to  the  question  whether  or  not  the  person 
is  *  at  the  time  of  unsound  mind  and  incapable  of  managing  himself  and  his 
alEairs.'  No  evidence  on  his  conduct  is  to  be  received  as  a  proof  of  insanitj 
unless  it  refers  to  a  period  within  two  years  of  the  date  of  the  inquiry.  In 
oases  of  contested  imbecility  this  provision  might  exclude  important 
evidence,  but  there  is  a  discretionary  power  in  the  judge  to  admit  it. 
Sect.  4  allows  of  the  case  being  tried  by  a  jury  at  common-law.  The 
alleged  lunatic  is  to  be  examined  before  the  taking  of  the  evidence,  and 
also  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings  before  the  jury  consult  on  their  verdict 
Under  s.  12  power  is  given  to  the  Chancellor  to  dLspense  with  commissions 
in  reference  to  persons  who  have  but  smaU  property,  and  there  are  in  this 
statute  other  strict  rules  regarding  the  visiting  of  lunatics  confined  in 
asylums. 

One  source  of  difficulty  on  these  occasions  is,  that  selected  medical 
witnesses  are  allowed  to  be  summoned  by  both  parties.  It  has  been  wdl 
remarked,  that  a  man  even  unknown  to  nimself ,  with  the  purest  intentioiis 
and  the  most  perfect  rectitude,  will  insensibly  lean  to  the  side  on  which  he 
has  been  consulted  or  employed.  ('  Pagan,'  p.  301.)  The  public  are  apt 
to  infer,  from  such  conflicting  opinions  emanating  from  men  of  apparenti? 
equal  experience,  that  the  difference  cannot  depend  essentially  on  the 
medical  facts  of  a  case,  and  that  the  question  might  as  well  or  even  better 
be  determined  by  non-professional  persons.  See  the  case  of  CarpenUr 
('Dub.  Med.  Press/  July  16,  1845,  p.  46)  ;  also  that  of  Mrs.  Cumnwny, in 
which  the  conflict  of  medical  testimony  was  even  greater  than  usual  A 
large  portion  of  this  lady's  propci-ty  was  spent  in  determining  by  a  verdict 
that  she  was  insane ;  5000Z.  was  thus  spent ;  and  there  was  an  intention 
that  the  remainder  should  be  expended  in  reversing  the  decision,  when  the 
unfortunate  lady  died.     (*  See  '  Jour,  of  Psych.  Med.'  Ap.  1852.) 

A  proper  course  of  proceeding  was  adopted  in  Be  Taylor  (Ap.  1857). 
This  gentleman  had  been  examined  by  seven  medical  men,  three  of  whom 
pronounced  him  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  and  four  declared  him  to  be 
perfectly  sane,  but  with  an  impaired  memory.  There  was  here  a  majority 
of  one  in  favour  of  sanity.  The  Lords  Justices  then  deputed  Winfllow 
to  examine  and  report  on  the  condition  of  the  lunatic  for  their  specisl 
information.  He  reported  in  favour  of  soundness  of  mind,  admitting  the 
existence  of  defective  memory  partly  arising  from  age,  but  not  to  so  grw* 
a  degi*ee  as  to  render  him  incompetent  to  manage  his  affairs.  The  decision 
of  the  Court  was  in  accordance  with  this  view. 

Examination  of  alleged  lunatics. — To  deteiinine  whether  a  person  is* 
is  not  a  fit  subject  for  interdiction  or  the  deprivation  of  civil  rights,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  enough  to  show  there  is  ddntio^ 
as  in  the  lighter  ca.seK  of  monomania  ;  but  we  ai*e  bound  to  ascertain  ho** 
far  the  delusion  affects  his  judgment,  so  as  to  prevent  him,  like  other  w^ 
from  managing  his  affairs  with  provident  care  and  propriety.  In  in»ny 
instances,  however^  some  proof  of  delusion  only  is  sought  for ;  and  if  this  he 
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>rocared,  it  is  hastily  inferred  that  the  person  mnst  be  entirely  incompetent 
4>  manage  his  property.  The  most  difficult  cases  are  those  which  involve 
lie  questions  of  imbecility.  In  condacting  the  defence  of  the  Windham  case 
[1861),  Sir  Hugh  (now  Earl)  Cairns  was  allowed  by  his  medical  advisers 
4)  make  the  following  stiti-nge  statement :  *  In,  a  case  of  insanity  accom- 
Muled  by  delusions,  the  mode  of  investigating  it  so  as  to  an*ive  at  the 
rath  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and  doubt ;  but  in  a  case  of  imbecility, 
irbere  there  is  either  no  mind  at  all  or  next  to  none,  the  task  of  coming  to 
k  right  and  just  decision  is  comparatively  easy.'  Such  a  statement  is  the 
reverse  of  the  truth,  and  must  have  been  made  under  some  hazy  notion 
phat  the  state  of  imbecility  was  identical  with  that  of  idiocy.  One  of  his 
twn  witnesses  (Sutherland),  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
iorrected  this  error,  by  the  admission  that  *  drawing  the  line  between 
onndness  and  unsoundness  of  mind  in  cases  of  imbecility  is  one  of  the 
Dost  difficult  questions  of  medical  science.' 

In  conducting  the  examination  of  an  alleged  lunatic,  we  should  compare 
lis  mind  as  it  is  with  what  it  has  been ;  and  if  it  be  a  case  of  supposed 
mbecility,  a  proper  regard  must  be  had  to  age,  society,  education,  and 
^eral  cooduct.  We  should  also  oonsidei*  whether  the  person  has  been 
reated  by  his  fi*iends  and  relations  as  a  lunatic  or  an  imbecile  prior  to  the 
■suing  of  the  commission.  A  young  person  whose  education  has  been 
nuch  neglected,  and  who  has  never  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  money, 
»innot  be  expected  to  have  much  knowledge  of  the  method  of  managing  a 
arge  property.  Questions  are  sometimes  put  on  the  moral  responsibility. 
»f  man  and  the  attributes  of  God  to  one  who  perhaps  never  heaid  of  ethics 
»r  theology.  Again,  mathematical  and  anthmetical  questions,  which  would 
imbarrass  many  persons  who  are  set  down  as  sane  and  competent,  ai^ 
sometimes  put  in  cases  of  alleged  imbecility.  In  one  instance  a  physiciaii 
j^ave  evidence  on  a  commission  that  he  found  the  alleged  imbecile  could 
lot  work  the  first  proposition  in  Euclid,  but  this  person  admitted  that  he 
lad  always  disliked  mathematics.  In  a  case  which  occuri'ed  in  Scotland, 
me  examiner  asked  the  alleged  imbecile,  who  said  he  had  1200Z.  in  the- 
3ank,  and  received  201.  for  interest, — How  much  was  that  per  cent.  ?  He 
aid  he  could  not  tell :  he  was  no  good  hand  at  arithmetic.  The  counsel 
rho  appeared  against  the  brieve  of  commission  afterwai*ds  put  the  same 
arithmetical  question  to  one  of  the  medical  witnesses  who  had  deposed  to 
he  imbecility  of  the  party ;  and  this  witness,  an  educated  man,  confessed 
limself  quite  unable  to  answer  it — a  practical  illustration  of  the  impropriety 
»f  pronouncing  a  person  to  be  imbecile  or  incompetent  merely  because  he 
s  ignorant  of  that  which  he  has  never  been  taught.  (Case  of  David 
Tooloto) .  This  test  has  been  applied  in  a  very  impi'oper  manner  to  deter- 
uine  the  mental  capacity  of  young  and  ill-educated  women.  Unless  the- 
[uestions  are  confined  to  those  subjects  which  the  person  has  had  either 
he  opportunity  or  inclination  to  learn,  a  witness  will  always  incur  the  risk 
>f  confounding  mere  ignoi*ance  with  imbecility. 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  mental  capacity  will  be  found  in  dctei*mining 
he  degree  to  which,  with  ordinaiy  opportunities,  a  person  has  shown  him- 
elf  capable  of  being  instructed ;  but  too  high  a  standard  must  not  bo 
jssnmed  as  a  test  of  capacity.  The  mind  of  an  alleged  imbecile  should  not 
)e  compared  with  the  most  perfect  mind,  but  with  that  of  another  person 
}f  average  capacity,  of  the  same  age  and  station  in  society,  and  who  has 
jujoyed  like  opportunities  of  insti'uction.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two 
tane  persons  who  were  exactly  equal  in  mental  power :  in  some,  one  faculty 
s  prominently  developed,  in  othera  another.  All  that  we  have  to  look  foi- 
n  these  cases  of  alleged  unsoundness,  is  an  average  degree  of  intellectual 
levelopment  so  as  to  qualify  the  person  for  perfoiming  the  duties  of  his 
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station.  To  win  the  confidence  of  an  alleged  lunatic  for  tlie  purpose  of 
examination,  we  shonld  not  treat  his  observations  or  delusions  with  levity, 
hut  rather  seriously  sympathize  with  him  in  his  troubles ;  we  should  listen 
attentively  to  all  he  has  to  say,  for  his  suspicions  will  be  excited  by  many 
questions  being  put  to  him.  If  we  cannot  agree  with  his  conclusions,  we 
should  not  contradict  him  abruptly,  but  endeavour  to  draw  him  out  by 
asking  for  some  corroborative  evidence  of  his  statements.  Before  visiting 
the  patient,  we  should  make  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every 
particular  connected  with  his  history  and  condition,  and  treat  him  as 
much  like  a  sane  person  as  possible.  The  insane  are  exceedingly  sus- 
picious, and  quick  to  detect  any  deceit  practised  on  them.  They  are  also 
jealous  of  the  intrusion  of  strangers,  and,  unless  great  tact  is  employed, 
will  look  upon  a  medical  man  as  an  enemy,  and  treat  him  accordingly. 
The  patient  should  be  informed  that  his  perceptions  are  merely  the  result 
of  natural  disease ;  it  is  useless  to  tell  him  that  he  is  under  a  delusion 
when  his  perceptions,  although  sometimes  exaggerated,  are  too  real  to  be 
doubted. 

The  conflicting  medical  evidence  given  on  Commissions  of  Lunacy  is  in 
great  part  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  the  whole  of  the  mind  of  the 
person  is  not  fairly  examined.  One  physician  tests  one  faculty,  another 
another ;  each  has  his  own  theoiy  of  insanity,  and  each  his  standard  of  oom« 
potency.  The  witnesses  in  8uppoi*t  of  the  commission  do  not  go  so  macb 
to  test  the  actual  state  of  mind  of  the  person,  as  to  discover  what  they 
deem  proofs  of  insanity;  those  against  the  commission  take  an  opposito 
course — they  look  only  for  some  proofs  of  soundness.  It  cannot  therefiiw 
happen  otherwise  than  that  different  conclusions  should  be  drawn  under 
such  different  modes  of  investigation.  (See  vol.  1,  p.  32.)  There  is 
another  point  which  requires  attention  in  these  cases.  Persons  labonnng 
under  slight  degrees  of  imbecility  are  very  soon  irritated ;  they  are  easfly 
persuaded  that  they  are  ill-used  and  persecuted ;  and  when  they  happen  to 
be  questioned  by  parties  who  are  represented  as  their  enemies,  they  lose 
their  self-command,  and  are  no  longer  able  to  answer  questions,  whidi 
Tinder  their  oi-dinary  state  of  mind  they  would  reply  to  with  perfect 
accuracy.     (Pagan,  op.  cit.  p.  302.) 

A  defective  ineinonj  must  not  be  hastily  set  down  as  a  proof  of  legal 
unsoundness.  In  a  case  which  came  before  Bruce,  L.J.,  and  Tamer, 
L.J.,  in  Aug.  1855  (JSs  Toplis),  the  petitioners  for  a  commission  appeared 
to  have  relied  chiefly  on  a  defect  of  memory  in  a  person  who  was  advanced 
in  life.  The  Lords  Justices,  in  dismissing  the  petition  with  costs,  made 
the  following  obsei*vation8 : — *  Mr  Toplis's  powers  of  recollection  were 
3mpaii*ed  and  defective ;  but  this  at  advanced  periods  of  life  and  also  at 
periods  not  advanced,  was  a  common  defect.  A  man  might  have  a  bad 
memory  but  be  competent  and  efficient,  and  no  man  would  venture  to 
suggest  that  a  person  could  not  discharge  the  business  of  life  becanse  he 
had  a  bad  memoiy.  The  memory,  indeed,  might  be  so  deficient  as  to  bring 
a  man  within  the  technical  description  of  unsound  mind,  but  it  could  not 
be  suggested  that  this  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Toplis.  He  appeared  to 
itjcollect  the  events  of  his  early  life  with  readiness  and  freshness,  and  tiie 
more  recent  the  event  was  the  sooner  it  faded  from  his  memory ;  but,  bad 
as  his  memory  might  be,  he  had  more  than  sufficient  mind,  within  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  term,  to  enable  him  to  manage  himself  and  hi* 
affairs.'  An  expert,  who  had  been  instructed  by  their  Lordships  to  examine 
Toplis,  made  use  of  the  following  expressions  in  his  report :  *  With  a 
memory  so  deficient,  it  can  hardly  be  said  Mr.  Toplis  is  of  perfectly  sound 
mind.'  In  one  sense  this  might  be  true ;  ^but,  as  their  Lordships  observedt 
there  was  a  technical  meaning  of  these  words,  in  reference  to  whidi  they 
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issented  from  their  use.  A  man  may  not  have  a  perfectly  sound  mind, 
nd  yet  have  a  mind  sound  enough  for  the  management  of  his  affairs.  A 
efective  memory  in  an  aged  person,  taken  alone,  proves  nothing.  (See 
Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1836,  1,  p.  192.) 
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br  giving  evidence  on  Commissions  of  Lnnacy,  a  witness  must  take  caro 
lot  to  allow  himself  to  be  embarrassed  by  medical  or  legal  definitions  of 
insanity.  The  malady  may  not  assume  the  form  of  lunacy  or  idiocy,  in  a 
itrictly  legal  view — nor  of  mania,  monomania,  dementia,  or  idiocy,  in  a 
strictly  medical  view ;  but  still  it  may  be  a  case  of  such  mental  disorder  as 
bo  create  an  incapacity  for  managing  affairs.  This  is  the  point  to  which 
%  medical  examiner  has  to  direct  his  attention.  Cases  of  imbecility  present 
the  greatest  difficulty,  and  create  the  greatest  conflict  of  opinion  among 
nedical  witnesses.  Imbecility  strictly  implies  a  weak  or  feeble  mind,  and 
bhe  term  is  properly  applied  to  one  who  has  an  intellect  below  par  or  below 
;he  normal  average.  The  vagueness  of  these  terms  shows  how  difficult  it 
s  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  legal  sanity  and  that  degree  of 
[nental  weakness  implied  by  imbecilfty  which  would  justify  interdiction. 
Insanity  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  cannot  be  proved  in  these 
cases:  there  will  be  no  evidence  of  delusion,  and  there  may  be  such  an 
unoxmt  of  self-control  as  to  enable  a  person  to  maintain  a  conversation. 
Kemoiy;  judgment,  and  other  faculties,  although  weak,  are  still  present  in 
%  greater  or  less  degree ;  and  from  one  or  two  interviews  only,  an  examiner 
night  be  disposed  to  pronounce  the  person  of  sound  mind  and  competent 
'/>  manage  his  own  afEairs.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  argument  here  ;  for 
,t  may  be  said  with  some  truth,  in  a  defence,  '  that  the  doctors  cannot  put 
iheir  fingers  on  a  single  point  indicative  of  insanity.'  In  short,  each  fact 
specified  by  them  may  be  frittered  away  by  the  remark  that  every  one 
nust  haye  known  some  person  who  had  either  a  bad  memory  or  a  weak 
judgment ;  who  squandered  money,  who  wasted  it  on  unworthy  objects, 
nrho  hoarded  it  and  refused  to  pay  just  debts,  or  who  lost  it  in  foolish 
ipeculations,  &c.  All  this  may  be  true,  and  yet  the  person  in  question 
nay  be  legally  of  unsound  mind  and  properly  interdicted.  As  Pagan 
remarks  (op.  cit.  p.  293),  there  is  a  facility  of  disposition  in  an  imbecile 
ir  weak-minded  person,  which  lays  him  open  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
ihe  artful  and  designing ;  and  our  conclusion  regarding  his  competency 
nust  be  the  result  of  a  just  appreciation  of  his  general  knowledge  of 
iffairs,  derived  from  an  examination  of  all  his  faculties.  We  have  to 
X)nsider  how  far  his  imperfect  mind  would  prevent  him  from  attending 
x>  his  own  interests,  not  in  a  manner  which  would  ensure  their  most 
profitable  application,  but  in  such  a  way  as  would  prevent  his  afEairs  from 
3eing  involved  in  ruin.  His  knowledge  and  understanding  may  be  so 
imperfect  that  his  property  would  necessarily  run  to  waste  under  his  un- 
issisted  control.  When  it  is  proved  that  there  has  been  habitual  submission 
x>  the  dictation  of  others,  either  from  a  long  habit  of  being  controlled,  from 
indifference,  or  fear — when  a  man  has  allowed  himself  to  be  disobeyed, 
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or  neglected  by  his  servants,  and  to  be  openly  cheated  by  tradesmen, — 
these  circumstances  famish  evidence  of  weakness  of  mind,  and  a  justifi- 
cation of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  interdiction.    On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  person  when  left  to  himself  has  managed  his  a&irs  with  reaeotiaMe 
care  and  propriety,  has  acted  independently  of  others,  and  has  been  treated 
by  his  friends  and  those  around  him  as  if  he  were  sane,  there  can  be  no 
stronger  proof  of  legal  competency.   The  testamentary  capacity  of  imbeciles 
may  be  tried  by  the  same  rules.     A  man  who  is  of  such  an  easy  disposition 
as  to  be  improperly  influenced  in  the  use  of  his  property  while  living,  may 
be  equally  influenced  by  fear  or  control  to  make  an  improper  disposition  of 
it  by  his  will ;  but  in  this  case  the  terms  of  the  will,  if  drawn  up  by  him- 
self, will  allow  a  fair  judgment  to  be  formed  of  the  mental  soundness  of  the 
testator. 

Evidence  of  insanity  from  hatidtorituig, — There  is  on  these  occasions  a 
method  of  testing  the  state  of  mind  which  has  been  suggested  by  Gonollj 
— namely,  by  inducing  the  patient  to  express  his  thoughts  in  writing,  as  in 
a  letter  addressed  either  to  his  physician  or  to  some  confidential  friend. 
This  plan  would  probably  often  succeed  in  developing  the  existence  of  a 
latent  delusion,  when  an  examination  would  wholly  fail ;  the  patient 
would  not  be  led  to  suspect  that  he  was  being  subjected  to  an  examination 
for  a  hostile  purpose.  The  current  of  his  thoughts  would  be  uninfluenced 
by  the  suspicion,  that  the  act  of  writing  was  to  test  the  state  of  his  mind; 
and  as  no  man  can  long  write  in  a  connected  manner  who  does  not  think 
collectedly,  so  we  may  expect  to  find  ample  evidence  whether  a  delnsion 
exists  or  not.  An  instance  of  the  efficacy  of  this  plan  is  recorded  hj 
Pagan  (op.  cit.  p.  19^.  A  lady  suspected  to  be  of  unsound  mind  wrote* 
letter  to  a  friend  in  which  was  a  quotation  from  Scripture.  She  gave  a 
Cori'ect  reference  to  the  part  of  Scriptui'C  where  the  passage  was  to  be 
found — thus,  '  Philippians  3  ch.  v.  7 ; '  and  immediately  added,  *  These 

islands  lie  in  latitude  north  ,  and  longitude  — • — ,*  most  prohaWy 

deferring  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Here  was 
undoubtedly  a  defect  in  the  faculties  of  association  and  attention.  As  this 
defect  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  cases  of  insanity,  this  method 
is  well  adapted  for  testing  the  state  of  the  mind  with  or  without  an  oral 
examination.  There  are  cases  recorded  in  which  the  evidence  of  delnsion 
has  been  derived  from  the  terms  of  a  will  or  deed  written  or  dictated  by  a 
lunatic,  when  there  was  grent  difficulty  in  obtaining  proof  by  an  oral 
examination. 

In  idiocy  there  is  no  capacity  for  writing.  In  dementia,  as  there  is  no 
memory,  it  commonly  happens  that  the  same  word  or  words  are  written 
over  and  over  again.  No  person  in  a  state  of  confirmed  dementia  can 
write  a  connected  sentence,  because  before  the  last  part  of  the  sentence 
is  completed  the  first  is  forgotten.  In  imbecility  we  may  meet  with 
eveiy  variety  of  mental  defect,  but  the  state  of  the  mind  is  generally 
indicated  by  the  expression  of  the  thoughts  in  writing.  This  method,  it 
must  be  remembered,  cannot  show  whether  or  not  a  person  is  capable  of 
managing  his  affairs :  it  is  a  mere  index  of  a  certain  state  of  the  mind, 
and  must  be  coupled  with  general  habits  and  conduct  before  any  conclnsion 
is  drawn  fi-om  it  relative  to  the  pi'opriety  of  interdiction.  It  will  often 
serve  to  detect  the  existence  of  a  delusion  when  other  means  fail  A 
woman  had  been  housekeeper  to  a  physician.  Her  conversation  was  on 
the  whole  rational,  except  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  poisoning ;  but  in  a 
letter  written  to  the  author  she  clearly  revealed  the  nature,  extent,  and 
influence  of  the  delusion  under  which  she  laboured. 

Some  persons  affected  with  monomania  are  profuse  in  their  vrritings. 
They  write  and  copy  letters,  draw  up  voluminous  petitions,  memoirs,  and 
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iaddresses,  in  which,  they  set  forih  the  sorrows,  grieyances,  snfEerings,  tod 
persecutions  of  which  they  believe  they  have  been  or  are  the  victims. 
Sometimes  they  imagine  themselves  to  have  the  gift  of  poetry,  and  that 
they  have  attained  a  poetical  eminence  beyond  all  other  poets,  ancient  or 
modem.  A  gentleman  in  an  early  stage  of  mania  set  himself  to  work,  day 
and  nighty  in  writing  out  the  whole  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  turning 
them  into  what  he  supposed  was  an  epic  poem.  He  brought  for  perusal 
many  quires  of  paper,  thus  closely  covered  with  his  handwriting.  He 
thought  he  had  rendered  the  Psalms  into  a  poem,  when  he  had,  in  fact, 
only  put  the  sentences  into  a  metrical  form,  by  dividing  them,  without 
xeapect  to  sense  or  meaning.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  was  persuaded  not 
to  offer  the  manuscript  to  a  publisher  for  publication.  In  some  cases  of 
insanity  the  mind  retains  a  great  power  for  poetical  composition  and 
Bzpression.  Morison  found  in  the  pocket-book  of  one  of  his  patients  who 
had  sulEered  from  melancholia,  from  which  ho  died,  the  following  verses  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  patient.  They  are  strongly  expressive  of  the  mental 
depression  from  which  he  was  suffering:— 

There  is  a  winter  in  my  soul. 

The  winter  of  despair ; 
Oh,  when  shall  spi*ing  its  rage  control  ? 

When  shall  the  snowdrop  blossom  there  P 
Cold  gleams  of  comfort  sometimes  dart 
A  dawn  of  glory  on  my  heart. 

But  quickly  pass  away : 
Thus  Northern  Lights  the  gloom  adorn, 
And  give  the  promise  of  a  mom 

That  never  turns  to  d^. 

('  Lect.  on  Insanity,*  p.  137.) 

These  lines  not  only  show  a  gi*eat  power  of  reasoning  and  a  poetical 
mind,  but  a  complete  consciousness  in  the  patient  of  his  condition  and  of 
his  hopeless  state. 

'MbtcA  has  remarked  that  the  method  of  writing  is  nearly  the  only  plan 
which  can  be  adopted  when  the  pei*son  refuses  to  answer  questions,  and 
maintains  a  state  of  taciturnity  for  days  or  weeks.  If  furnished  with 
writing  materials,  lunatics  will  often,  in  secret,  voluntarily  draw  up 
petitions,  addresses,  or  wills,  which  will  reveal  their  real  state  of  mind. 
In  feigned  insanity  this  mode  of  investigation  is  of  great  importance.  One 
.of  the  difficulties  in  the  case  of  Lady  Mordaunt,  pronounced  to  be  in  a 
state  of  dementia,  was  that  one  of  her  letters  was  expressed  in  terms  not 
showing  any  incoherency  or  defect  of  mind  or  memory  (ante,  p.  498)  ;  but 
it  may  be  alleged  that  this  was  written  during  a  lucid  interval.  Marce 
'has  pointed  out  that  monomaniacs  known  to  be  most  unreasonable  in  their 
thoughts  and  actions  have  often  the  power  of  expressing  themselves  in 
writing  as  if  they  were  sane.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864,  1,  p.  384.)  Moreau 
^ves  as  the  results  of  his  expenence,  that  among  those  who  are  affected 
with  dementia,  the  mental  disorder  shows  itself  in  a  stronger  form  when 
they  write  than  when  they  speak,  while  the  converse  condition  is  observed 
in  mania.  Here  they  show  their  insanity  in  speaking,  more  readily  than 
in  writing. 

In  a  great  number  of  cases  lettera  or  papers  written  by  insane  persons 

confirm  or  reveal  in  themselves  the  existence  of  a  disturbed  mind,  but  a 

perfectly  reasonable  writing  does  not  always  indicate  the  non-existence  of 

-  insanity.     Brierre  de  Boismont  has  noticed  among  the  patients  under  his 

observation  that  lunatics  arq  often  capable  of  writing  long  and  very  sensible 
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letters  between  two  of  their  attacks,  or  wliile  even  laboarin^  nnder  mental 
disorder.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1863,  2,  pp.  339,  399.) 

Winslow  attaches  some  importance  to  handwriting  as  foreshadowing 
the  occurrence  of  general  paralysis  with  softening  of  the  brain.  This, 
however,  refers  not  so  mnch  to  composition  or  style  as  correct  writing  and 
spelling.  (Op.  cit.  p.  464.)  The  reader  will  find  a  complete  essay  on  the 
writings  of  the  insane,  with  facsimiles  of  the  handwriting  of  persons 
labouring  nnder  dementia,  mania,  and  other  forms  of  insanity,  as  well  as 
the  medico-legal  conclusions  to  which  they  lead,  by  Marc6,  in  the  *  Ann* 
d'Hyg.' 1864, 1,  p.  379. 

Among  many  cases  which  illustrate  the  medical  evidence  required  and 
received  on  Commissions  of  Lunacy,  I  would  refer  to  that  of  Miss  Bagster, 
in  1832 ;  it  will  serve  to  show  upon  what  slight  grounds  a  verdict  of 
'  unsound  mind '  was  at  that  date  returned  under  a  Commission  of  Lunacy. 
The  subject  of  this  inquiry  was  shown  by  the  evidence  to  be  a  frivolous 
and  weak-minded  girl,  whose  education  had  been  much  n^lected.    She 
was  heiress  to  a  large  fortune,  and  contracted  a  clandestine  marriage 
unsuited  to  her  condition.     A  commission  was  taken  out  by  her  friends  for 
the  purpose  of  annulling  her  marriage,  by  showing  that  she  was  not  at  the 
time  competent  by  defect  of  understanding  to  give  rational  consent.    The 
general  evidence  established  that  there  had  been  g^eat  neglect  in  her 
education,  and  that  she  had  been  especially  indulged ;  but  it  did  not  appetr 
that  she  had  ever  been  treated  by  her  Mends  as  of  unsound  mind,  nor 
indeed  that  any  question  of  her  insanity  had  been  I'aised  until  after  the 
marriage.     Seven  medical  witnesses,  summoned  to  support  the  commifi- 
sion,  deposed  that  she  was  of  unsound  mind.    On  the  other  side  no  witnesses 
were  called,  as  it  was  considered  that  the  allegation  of  insanity  was  not 
made  out.     The  Commissioners,  however,  themselves  called  Morison  and 
Haslam,  who  deposed  that  her  incompetency  to  manage  her  affairs  arose 
not  from  unsoundness  of  mind,  but  from  ignorance.     She  gave  one  strong 
proof  of  sanity,  namely,  that  she  was  aware  of  her  deficiencies.     It  seems 
to  have  been  allowed  that  she  was  capable  of  controlling  herself,  and  also 
of  concealing  her  defects ;  her  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  her  were 
pertinent,  and  were  for  the  most  part  correctly  made,  and  she  had  mani- 
fested a  capacity  to  receive  instruction.     She  was  ignorant  of  arithmetic, 
but  this  she  had  never  been  properly  taught.     She  was  young  and  inex- 
perienced, and  therefore  unable  to  answer  questions  relative  to  the  manage- 
ment and  expenditure  of  a  household.     The  jury,  by  a  majority  of  twenty 
to  two,  returned  a  verdict  that  she  was  of  unsound  mind,  and  had  been  so 
for  the  space  of  two  years — a  time  which  covered  the  man-iage.     ('  Med. 
Gaz.*  vol.  10,  pp.  519  et  seq.) 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  only  two  medical  witnesses  independent 
of  both  sides,  who  were  summoned  by  the  Commissioners,  gave  a  veiy 
strong  opinion  that  Miss  Bag^ter  was  ignorant  and  not  of  unsound  mind; 
and  that  she  might,  by  instruction,  be  rendered  competent  to  the  manage- 
ment of  her  affairs.  We  should  imagine  that  when  a  question  arose, 
whether  a  young  person  was  or  was  not  to  be  deprived  of  all  civil  rights, 
there  ought  to  be  at  least  unanimity  among  the  medical  opinions ;  or,  d 
this  were  denied,  then  more  weight  should  be  given  to  the  negative  than 
to  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question,  provided  if,  as  in  this  case,  the 
negative  view  were  supported  by  men  impartially  selected,  and  of  great 
experience  and  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  insanity.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  besides  ignorance,  there  may  have  been  some  degree  of  weakness  of 
mind  about  this  person  ;  yet,  taking  the  whole  case,  we  must  attribute  the 
verdict  of  unsoundness  not  so  much  to  mental  infirmity  as  to  incapacity  for 
want  of  instruction  to  manage  a  large  fortune.    It  was  attempted  to  justify 
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the  Terdict  bj  the  statement  that  it  sayed  this  lady  from  the  results  of  an 
impmdent  marriage — the  answer  to  which  is,  that  Commissions  of  Lunacy 
are  not  intended  to  shield  persons  whose  minds  are  not  really  nnsoand  from 
the  results  of  foolish  and  imprudent  acts. 

When  a  verdict  of  insanity  is  returned  under  a  commission,  it  must 
idways  represent  the  party  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  and  by  reason  of  that 
unsoundness  to  be  incompetent  to  manage  his  affairs.  A  date  must  be 
fixed  at  which  the  insanity  first  appeared,  and  this  date  should  always  be 
anterior  to  the  issuing  of  the  commission.  If  there  be  lucid  intervals,  the 
space  of  time  occupied  by  these  should  also  be  defined. 

In  the  case  of  Mr,  W,  F,  Windham  (Dec.  1861),  the  question  raised  on 
the  commission  was  similar  to  that  in  the  case  of  Miss  Bagster.  Fifteen 
of  the  relatives  of  this  gentleman  petitioned  for  an  inquiry  into  his  state 
of  mind,  on  the  ground  that  he  laboured  under  congenital  deficiency  of 
intellect ;  and  on  the  other  side  it  was  argued  in  favoar  of  Windham  that 
his  mental  condition,  if  below  the  normal  standard,  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  results^  of  a  neglected  education.  The  inquiry  lasted  thirty- three 
days,  during  which  140  witnesses  were  examined — namely,  fifty  on  the 
part  of  the  petitioners,  and  ninety  in  favour  of  Windham.  There  was 
conflicting  evidence,  medical  and  general.  There  was  no  proof  of  the 
want  of  the  opportunity  of  edacation,  but  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
the  alleged  imbecile  had  not  made  use,  like  other  boys  of  his  age,  of  the 
advantages  which  he  had  enjoyed.  He  had  been  sent  to  Eton,  but  had 
derived  but  little  benefit  from  his  connection  with  that  school.  It  seems 
to  have  been  admitted  that  as  a  boy  he  was  wholly  unlike  other  boys,  and 
when  he  attained  his  majority  in  Aug.  1861,  his  conduct  was  extravagant, 
wild,  and  inconsistent  with  his  social  position.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
not  entirely  deficient  in  business  matters ;  for  it  was  proved  that  his  uncle, 
one  of  the  petitioners,  had  shortly  before  negotiated  with  him  for  the  sale 
of  a  piece  of  land  of  the  value  of  lOOOZ.,  thereby  admitting  his  capacity 
to  transact  business.  The  evidence  received  on  this  occasion  was  allowed 
to  extend  to  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  in  cases  of 
i^leged  imbecility  it  is  not  possible,  without  doing  injustice,  to  prevent  the 
reception  of  evidence  from  a  long  antecedent  date.  Imbecility  is  a  con- 
genital deficiency  of  mental  power,  and  it  is  therefore  always  material  to 
show  whether  this  has  or  has  not  existed  from  youth  upwards. 

A  large  mass  of  testimony,  much  of  which  was  irrelevant,  was  thereby 
introduced  into  the  case.  The  facts  mainly  relied  on  in  support  of  Wind- 
ham's incompetency  were — that  he  was  very  extravagant  in  purchasing 
articles  which  he  did  not  require  at  exorbitant  prices  and  in  unnecessary 
quantities,  and  he  thus  incurred  debts  of  enormous  amount  without  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to  pay  them  off;  that  he  was  guilty 
of  gross  indecency  of  language  and  conduct  in  public  places,  and  even 
in  the  presence  of  ladies  he  appeared  to  have  no  sense  of  shame;  that 
he  habitually  associated  with  low  characters  and  prostitutes,  and  three 
weeks  after  he  had  attained  his  majority  he  maiTied  a  woman  of  dis- 
reputable character,  who  up  to  the  night  before  her  marriage  had  been 
the  paramour  of  one  of  his  associates ;  that  having  infected  this  woman 
with  venereal  disease,  ho  gave  her  presents  in  jewelry  amounting  to  from 
12,0002.  to  14,000Z.,  and  settled  upon  her  800Z.  per  annum  for  life,  as  a 
compensation  for  his  misconduct, — his  income  at  this  time  not  being  more 
than  1250Z.  per  annum.  Although  this  woman  after  her  marriage  had 
cohabited  with  another  man,  yet  he  (Windham)  had  again  lived  with  her, 
and  had  manifested  no  sense  of  shame  in  reference  to  this  act  of  condona^ 
tion  of  adultery.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  dressing  himself  and  acting, 
sometimes  as  a  detective  officer,  then  as  a  railway-gaard,  and  on  one  occa- 
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sion  he  locked  in  a  railway-carriage  the  woman  whom  he  had  manied  and 
the  man  with  whom  she  had  previonslj  cohabited.     The  petitioners  looked 
npon  these  acts  as  indications  of  nnsoundness  of  mind  and  incompetencj 
to  manage  his  affairs  with  reasonable  care  and  propi-ietj ;  the  ninety  mi^ 
nesses  in  favour  of  Windham  regarded  them  simply  as  playful  eccen- 
tricities and  boyish^  tricks.     The  medical   evidence   for  the  petitionen 
chiefly  rested  upon  Winslow  and  Mayo :  they  were  appointed  as  examiners 
by  the  Lords  Justices,  and  Bright  was  associated  with  them  as  assessor. 
Nothing  could  be  more  fair  than  the  mode  of  testing  the  mental  condition 
of  the  alleged  imbecile.     There  were  tw^o  interviews,  lasting  altogether 
tliree  hours.     Numerous  questions  were  put  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  but 
it  was  found  very  difficult  to  induce  Windham  to  concentrate  his  thoughts 
on  any  one  point.     Winslow  considered  him  to  be  in  a  state  of  m^tal 
imbecility,  and  that  he  was  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  incapable  of 
managing  himself  or  his  afEairs.     The  degree  of  mental  unsoundness  under 
which  he  laboured  was  not  inconsistent  with  a  capacity  to  write  letters, 
to  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  classical  knowledge  or  the  ordinary  mles 
of  arithmetic,  to  settle  small  accounts,  and  to  make  purchases  to  a  limited 
extent.     The  usual  stock  objection  was  taken  to  this  opinion — namely,  thai 
the  witness  could  not  say  where  sanity  ends  and  insanity  begins.    Winslow 
admitted  that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the  line  of  demarcation.    At  the 
same  time  mental  unsoundness  might  be  appreciated ;  it  implied  snch  a 
degree  of  mental  deficiency  as  would  incapacitate  a  person  for  the  manage- 
ment of  himself  and  his  affairs.     Inability  to  command  the  attention  and 
incapacity  of  sustained  thought  were  symptoms  of  the  peculiar  kind  of 
imbecility  under  which  Windham  laboured.     Deadness  to   a  sense  cl 
moral  obligations  is  also  frequently  observed  in  such  cases.     Mayo  in  his 
evidence   concurred  with  Winslow ;   he  considered   that   Windham  had 
a  weak  and  childish  intellect  and  an  impure  mind ;  he  manifested  ntier 
shamelessness  respecting  the  circumstances  of  his  mairiage  and  his  condact 
before  and  af  terwai*ds.     Southey,  also  appointed  by  the  Lords  Justices  to 
examine  Windham,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  labouring  under 
imbecility  and  was  of  unsound  mind.     His  conversation  was  more  ititional 
than  his  conduct,  and  from  conversation  alone  he  could  not  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  of  unsound  mind.     Further,  judging  from  his 
pnvate  intei*vicws  with  him,  he  considered  him  to  be  a  poreon  of  weak 
intellect,  but  ho  '  shonld  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that  he  was  not 
capable  of  managing  himself  or  his  affairs.' 

On  the  other  side,  Tuke  examined  Windham,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion— Ist,  from  his  powers  of  observation ;  2nd,  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  instructed  his  solicitors  for  his  defence;  and  3rd,  from  his 
delicacy  in  conversation  when  there  was  an  opportunity  of  introducing  in- 
delicate remarks — that  he  was  not  imbecile.  He  also  thought  that  his 
sanity  was  perfectly  consistent  with  his  getting  into  debt  to  the  amonnt 
of  25,000^  or  30,000Z.  and  giving  14,000Z.  worth  of  jewelry  to  his  wife. 
Seymour,  a  Commissioner  of  Lunacy  for  eight  years,  examined  Wnd* 
ham,  and  was  with  him  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  him  to  form  an  opinioo 
of  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  he  saw  nothing  to  justify  him  in  saying  thai 
he  was  of  unsound  mind.  He  was  certainly  not  a  lunatic,  and  he  ifas 
under  no  delusion.  He  was  capable  of  managing  himself  and  his  sSxaSi 
but  the  inqniry  would  have  a  considerable  effect  in  improving  him.  Han- 
cock stated  that  during  his  interview  with  Windham  he  neither  saw  nflr 
heard  anything  which  would  justify  him  in  arriving  at  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that  he  was  of  sound  mind.  Hood  had  had  several  internets 
with  him,  and  considered  him  to  be  of  sound  mind  and  competent  io 
manage  his  own  affaii's.     Sutherland,  as  the  result  of  an  examination  and 
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from  the  evidence  heard  in  Conrt,  considered  Windham  to  be  of  sonnd 
mind ;  there  wei'o  no  symptoms  of  congenital  imbecility  or  of  idiocy  abont 
him.  In  cases  of  imbecility  he  always  went  by  practical  tests,  and  in  his 
opinion  an  imbecile  should  be  incoherent  in  language  and  inattentive -to 
the  calls  of  nature.  '  There  was  no  incoherency  in  Mr.  Windham's  con* 
versation.'  He  was  rather  below  the  average  in  point  of  intellect,  but  he  did 
not  at  all  approach  the  line  where  imbecility  b^an.  No  amount  of  eccen- 
tricity should  be  received  as  evidence  of  insanity  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  some  unmistakable  proof  of  unsoundness.  Conolly  examined  him  on 
two  occasions,  and  believed  him  to  be  of  sound  mind ;  there  was  not  one 
single  indication  of  unsoundness  about  him.  No  medical  man  could  sign 
a  certificate  of  insanity  in  his  case,  and  no  keeper  of  an  asylum  would  think 
of  taking  him  as  an  inmate. 

The  Master  in  Lunacy,  in  addressing  the  jury,  said  : — *  The  question  to 
be  decided  was  not  whether  Mr.  Windham  was  absolutely  insane,  but 
whether  there  was  such  imbecility  of  mind,  not  amounting  to  actual 
insanity,  as  to  render  him  unable  to  act  with  any  proper  or  provident  dis- 
cretion, or  to  render  him  liable  to  be  robbed  by  any  one.  The  broad 
cpiestion  was  whether  he  was  of  sufficiently  sound  mind  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  himself  and  his  affairs.  *  Mere  weakness  of 
character,  mere  liability  to  impulse  good  or  bad,  mere  imprudence,  reck- 
lessness, and  eccentricity,  to  which  might  be  added  immorality,  did  not 
constitute  unsoundness  of  mind,  unless,  in  looking  fairly  at  the  whole  of  the 
evidence,  there  was  good  reason  to  refer  them  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
intellect.  They  might  furnish  evidence  of  unsoundness,  but  they  did  not 
constitute  it.' 

Windham  then  underwent  a  private  examination  before  the  jury,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  gave  proper  answers  to  the  various  questions  put  to 
him.  The  jury,  by  a  majority  of  15  to  8,  returned  the  following  verdict — 
*  That  Mr.  Windham  is  of  sound  mind  and  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself 
and  his  affairs.'  After  the  verdict  had  been  returned  pronouncing  him  sane 
and  competent,  he  was  guilty  of  other  eccentric  acts,  exhausted  a  splendid 
fortune  and  became  a  Imnkmpt ;  showing  that,  whatever  legal  soundness 
of  mind  he  might  possess  in  the  opinion  of  two-thirds  of  the  jury,  he 
practically  did  not  evince  that  capacity  which  they  declared  him  to  possess 
of  taking  care  of  himself  or  his  aifairs. 

A  large  section  of  the  public  joined  in  the  view  prominently  put  forward 
at  the  inquiry  that  this  unfortunate  young  man  had  been  made  the  victim 
of  a  charge  the  most  cruel,  unjust,  and  unjustifiable.  Insanity,  it  was 
urged,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  did  not  exist  in  his  case. 
There  were  no  illusions,  hallucinations,  or  delusions ;  but  as  these  are  never 
met  with  in  the  form  of  uusoundness  imputed  to  Mr.  Windham,  namely 
imbecility,  their  absence  proved  nothing  for  or  against  the  existence  of 
imbecility  or  weakness  of  mind.  But  what  test  is  there  for  imbecility 
except  conduct  and  conversation  ?  There  was  no  incoherency  of  language, 
bat  there  was  strong  evidence  of  habits  such  as  we  do  not  meet  with 
among  men  of  really  reasonable  minds :  but  opinions  were  divided  on  the 
*qnestion,  whether  these  indicated  unsoundness  of  mind,  or  a  mixture  of 
eccentricity  and  moral  depravity  from  deficient  education.  A  majority  of 
the  jury  took  the  latter  view  ;  and  Lord  Chelmsford,  in  commenting  upon 
this  verdict  in  the  House  of  Lords  (March,  1862),  said: — 'The  law  as 
laid  down  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  applied  to  cases  short  of  insanity,  but  they 
most  be  cases  of  unsoundness  of  mind ;  and  mere  extitivagance  or  follies, 
which  indicated  imbecility,  would  not  be  sufficient  unless  the  imbecility 
amounted  to  unsoundness  of  mind.'  The  legal  test  of  the  existence  of 
4Mb  state  of  mind,  we  are  told,  is  'conduct.'    A  lawyer  means  by  mad- 
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ness  'condact  of  a  certain  character,' while  a  physician  means  hjit  '« 
certain  disease  one  of  the  effects  of  which  is  to  prodnce  such  oondnct' 
^Stephen's  '  Grim.  Law  of  England,'  p.  87.)  The  whole  evidence  against 
Windham  bore  npon  condnct,  and  from  the  verdict  we  learn  what  sort  of 
conduct  does  not  constitute  madness  in  a  legal  sense.  The  marxyinj^ 
of  a  woman  of  disrepntable  character, — the  squandering  npon  hsar  d 
14,000Z.  in  jewelry,  and  settling  npon  her  800Z.  per  annum,  with  other 
extravagant  acts  of  a  similar  kind,  do  not  constitute  *  conduct  of  a  certain 
character'  sufBcient  to  render  a  man  non  compos  mefUig  in  the  eye  of  tin 
law ;  but  if  ;these  acts  evince  soundness  of  mind  and  a  competency  to 
manage  affairs,  what  are  the  acts  which  indicate  unsoundness  or  incom- 
petency ?  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  the  physician  looks  to  the 
existence  of  a  certain  disease ;  but  a  physician  can  know  nothing  about  the 
existence  of  disease  of  the  brain  during  life  in  any  case  of  imbecility, 
exoept  in  so  far  as  its  effects  may  be  manifested  by  conduct.  We  therefore 
come  round  to  the  legal  test  of  '  conduct,'  which  in  Windham's  case  was 
considered  to  be  quite  consistent  with  the  provident  management  of  a 
large  estate  and  a  splendid  fortune.  That  the  leg^l  test  was  here  a  &iliire 
in  affording  protection  from  wastefulness  is  proved  by  the  result. 

This  case  drew  down  upon  the  medical  profession  some  severe  com- 
ments ;  and  among  others  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  had  had  consider- 
able expcncnce  in  the  working  of  the  law  of  Lunacy,  made  the  following 
observations : — *  Ho  did  not  know  that  medical  gentlemen  (he  said  it  with 
all  respect),  unless  they  had  made  insanity  their  special  study,  were  more 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  mind  than  any  penon 
of  common  sense  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  world.  Mere  opinions  and 
scientific  speculations  ought  no  longer  to  be  adduced  in  the  Courts  as 
testimony.  Whatever  evidence  was  given  by  a  medical  man  should  be 
facts,  and  judgment  based  on  these  facts.' 

Commissions  may  be  superseded,  but  the  evidence  must  then  he  as 
strongly  in  favour  of  sanity  as  it  was  before  in  favour  of  insanity.  Id 
Dyce  Sombre* 8  case  (1844),  the  physicians  of  England  and  France  came  to 
directly  opposite  conclusions,  and  English  physicians  were  equally  arrajed 
against  each  other.  (See  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chanc.  ^  Law  Times,' 
Sept.  28,  1844 ;  also  a  notice  of  a  treatise  on  his  own  case  and  the  law 
of  Lunacy,  by  Dyee  Sombre,  in  the  *  Jour,  of  Psych.  Med.'  1850,  p.  409.) 
The  decision  was  against  superseding  the  Commission,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  the  continued  existence  of  delusion ;  but  the  alleged  lunatic  was 
allowed  to  have  the  uncontrolled  use  of  a  large  portion  of  his  propertj. 
('  Me<l.  Gaz.'  vol.  40,  p.  893.)  In  1851  arrangements  were  made  for  an 
independent  Medical  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  mental  state  of  this 
gentleman,  and,  if  possible,  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  medical  opinions 
already  given ;  but  before  this  was  constituted,  the  alleged  lunatic  died. 
(For  somo  remarks  on  this  case,  see  a  letter  by  Mayo,  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46, 
p.  123;  also  *Med.  Test.'  p.  31.)  It  has  been  suggested  by  Chevers^that 
many  of  the  acts  which  were  considered  to  indicate  insanity  tn  this  caaa 
might  be  traced  to  Oriental  habits  and  prejudices.  ('Med.  Jnrispr.  for 
India,'  p.  574.) 

The  great  caution  shown  in  superseding  Commissions  will  be  evident 
from  the  following  case.  In  Be  JBlackmore  (Dec.  1862)  a  petition  for  a 
Bupersedecis  of  a  Commission  of  Lunacy  was  presented  to  the  Lords  Justices, 
and  was  supportetl  by  the  evidence  of  Sutherland  and  Winslow.  Tnmer» 
L.J.,  observed : — *  Thei-e  is  no  more  painful  duty  in  reference  to  lunatics 
than  to  decide  whether  persons  against  whom  a  Commission  has  heen 
issued  are  so  far  recovered  as  to  justify  the  superseding  of  the  Com- 
mission.   It  may  be  that  the  recovery  is  apparently  perfect  so  long  as  the 
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irestraint  is  continued,  but  the  moment  the  restraint  is  removed  the  disease 
reappears.  It  must  be  a  subject  of  anxious  consideration  whether  the 
recoTeiy  will  continue  when  the  restraint  is  removed.  Notwithstanding 
the  implicit  confidence  which  the  Court  places  in  the  medical  i*eports  pro- 
duoedy  and  the  favourable  impression  conveyed  by  the  personal  interviews 
which  the  Commissioner  has  had  with  the  petitioner,  the  Court  feel 
that  they  ought  not  to  go  so  far  as  to  supersede  the  Commission,  but  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  see  what  will  be  the  effect  of  removing  the  restraint, 
and  whether  the  removal  of  it  will  be  attended  with  a  recurrence  of  the 
disease.  This  course  is  one  which  is  borne  out  by  both  reason  and 
authority.  The  authorities  in  favour  of  it  are  the  judgments  of  Lord  King 
in  Lord  Ferrer* 8  case,  in  1730;  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  Sir  William  Brooke* s 
case,  in  1737;  Lord  Loughborough,  in  ErringtorCs  case,  in  1798;  Lord 
Eldon,  in  Stock's  case,  in  1813 ;  and  Lords  Lyndhurst  and  Cottenham,  in 
Dyce  Somhre^e  case,  in  1844  and  1847.  After  much  reflection  on  the 
sabject  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  in  accordance  with  these  authorities, 
that  the  Court  ought  not  to  supersede  the  Commission,  but  to  make  an 
order  to  suspend  all  proceedings  under  it  until  further  order,  and  that  Mr, 
Blackmore  be  at  liberty  to  apply  for  f uiiher  relief  upon  his  petition  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Lords  Justices  in  Ti*inity  Term  next,  and  that  he 
should  have  the  management  of  his  business  and  estate  without  the  control 
or  interference  of  the  Committee  of  his  person,  with  liberty  to  apply  in  the 
meantime.' 
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ntSPONSIBILITY  IN  CIVIL  CASES — INSANITY  AS  AN  IMPEDniENT  TO  MAEEIAGE — 
DEEDS  AND  CONTRACTS — WILLS  MADE  BY  THE  INSANE  —  TESTAMENTARY 
CAPACITY — TEST  OP  CAPACITY — DELUSION  IN  THE  DEED — ECCENTRICITY  IN 
WILLS — WILLS  IN  SENILE  DEMENTIA — WILLS  IN  EXTREMIS — RESTRICTION  OP 
MEDICAL  OPINIONS. 

Insanity  as  an  impediment  to  marriage, — Insanity  is  deemed  in  law  to  be  a 
civil  impediment  to  mannage,  because  it  is  considered  that  there  cannot  be 
that  rational  consent  which  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  contract.  The 
marriage  of  a  lunatic  is  therefore  called  a  nullity,  and  is  void  ah  initio.  All 
that  the  law  requires  is  that  there  should  be  good  proof  of  insanity  at  or 
about  the  time  of  the  contract.  If  this  be  offered,  and  it  be  alleged  that 
the  contract  was  entered  into  during  a  lucid  interval,  then  the  person  who 
would  benefit  by  the  allegation  must  pi-ove  its  existence.  The  saitableness 
of  the  marriage,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  the  pai*ty  during  or  after  its 
performance,  will  also  be  considered  by  the  Court-.  In  Turner  v.  Myers,  a 
lunatic  who  had  recovered  from  his  lunacy  instituted  a  suit  to  set  aside  a 
marriage  which  he  had  voluntaiily  contracted  while  in  this  state.  The 
marriage  was  declared  void.  (*  Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  8,  p.  481.)  The  case  of 
Baldry  v.  Ellis  (Norwich  Sum.  Ass.  1851)  will  be  found  of  intei'est  in 
relation  to' the  matrimonial  engagements  of  alleged  lunatics.  A  still  moi'e 
recent  decision  (1882)  confirms  the  above  view. 

In  BeedY,Legard  (Court  of  Exch.  May,  1851),  a  question  ai'ose  whether 
a  lunatic  was  responsible  for  necessaries  supplied  to  his  wife.  The  ai-ticles 
supplied  were  for  the  sole  use  of  the  wife,  the  husband  being  a  confinned 
lunatic  and  the  inmate  of  an  asylum.  The  Coni't  held  that  the  fact  of  a 
husband  being  from  the  visitation  of  God  unable  to  manage  his  affairs  did 
not  absolve  hun  from  the  obligation,  which  he  contracted  when  he  married, 
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to  provide  necessaries  for  the  sapport  of  his  wife.  He  was  then  of  sane 
mind,  and  although  he  had  subsequently  become  insane,  that  obligation 
was  not  revocable  under  the  circumstances.  (See  also  a  report  of  the  case 
of  Beaton  v.  Adcock,  '  Jour.  Psych.  Med.'  1851,  p.  297.) 

The  validity  of  civil  contracts  entered  into  by  lunatics  will  depend  mainly 
on  the  circumstances  which  accompany  the  act.     If  there  be  nothing  un- 
reasonable in  the  conduct  of  the  lunatic,  and  the  party  with  whom  he 
contracts  has  no  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  his  insanity,  then  the  contract 
will  be  binding  on  the  lunatic  and  his  representatives.     It  was  so  held  in 
Monckton  v.  Cameroux  (Exch.  June,  1848).     This  was  an  action  by  the 
administrator  of  a  deceased  person  to  recover  from  the  defendant,  as 
secretary  of  an  Insurance  Office,  the  sum  paid  by  him  as  the  consideratioii 
for  two  annuities,  the  foundation  of  the  action  being,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  arrangement  in  question  the  deceased  was  not  in  a  sound  state  of  mind. 
'  At  the  trial  it  appeared  that  the  negotiation  had  been  conducted  by  the 
deceased  with  apparent  prudence,  sanity,  and  judgment,  and  that  the 
arrangement  entered  into  by  him  with  the  Office  was  just  such  as  any 
prudent  person  would  have  been  expected  to  make  with  a  view  to  hi 
OAvn  interest.     The  deceased,  who  died  very  soon  after  the  business  had 
been  arranged,  was,  both  before  and  after  the  transaction,  in  an  unsound 
state  of  mind.     Under  these  circumstances,  this  action  was  brought  by 
his  representatives,   and  a  verdict  recovered   by  them,   subject  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  on  their  right  to  recover  as  on  the  entune  failure  of 
consideration.     The   Chief  Baron,  in  giving  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
defendant,  said  it  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  case  to  lay  it  down 
as  a  general  rule,  that  when  a  person  of  apparently  sound  intellect  enten 
into  a  contract,  such  as  any  ordinary  person  would  enter  into  with  others 
who  act  bond  fde,  and  the  parties  cannot  be  restored  to  their  former  con- 
dition, it  is  no  ground  for  setting  aside  the  contract  that  one  of  them  was 
at  the  time  non  compos  mentis.     On  appeal  to  the  Exch.  Chamber  in  May, 
1849,   this  judgment  was  affirmed.     (See  also  the  case  of  StanUand  v. 
Willett,  Vice-Chanc.  Court,  Nov.  1848.)    In  the  case  of  Donat  v.  Haniquet 
(Guildhall  Sittings,  1854),  on  an  action  to  recover  a  sum  of  money,  in 
which  the  defence  was  that  the  defendant  was  of  unsound  mind  at  the 
time  of  the  contract,  Ci'ompton,  J.,  held  that  unless  it  was  shown  that  the 
plaintiff  had  taken  advantage  of  the  defendant's  unsoundness  of  mind,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  recover  the  amount  claimed. 

Wills  made  by  the  insa7ie.  Testamentary  capacity. — Questions  involving 
the  testamentary  capacity  of  persons  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  medical 
evidence  is  commonly  required  for  their  solution.  When  property  is  be- 
queathed by  the  testator  out  of  the  usual  order  of  succession,  it  may  be 
alleged  by  the  relatives  that  he  was  wholly  incompetent  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  deed — either  from  actual  insanity,  the  imbecility  of  age, 
or  that  natural  failing  of  the  mind  which  is  so  often  observed  to  occur  from 
disease  or  on  the  approach  of  death.  A  disposing  mind  is  what  the  law 
requires  to  render  a  will  valid.  The  best  test  of  the  capacity  for  this  act 
is  that  a  man  at  the  time  of  signing  the  will  should  know  the  nature  and 
amount  of  his  property  and  the  just  claims  of  those  who  are  nearly  related 
to  him.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  evidence  of  the  medical  attendant 
on  this  point  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  will,  is  worth  more  than 
the  opinions  of  experts  or  of  witnesses  who  may  have  seen  the  testator  at 
other  times  and  under  other  circumstances.  (*Med.  Times  and  Qaa.'  1871, 
2,  p.  303.)  Another  writer  has  remarked  that  the  capacity  for  making  a 
will  does  not  rest  upon  the  question  of  sanity  or  insanity,  but  rather  npon 
the  proof  of  competency  or  iuoompetency  in  the  testator. 

A  medical  man  is  frequently  of  necessity  a  witness  to  a  will.    He  should 
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remember  that  when  he  signs  his  name  to  it  as  a  witness,  he  is  practically 
testifying  to  the  competency  of  the  testator  to  make  the  will. 

Bodily  disease  or  incapacity  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  a  will,  unless 
the  mind  be  directly  or  indirectly  disturbed  by  it.  In  a  case  which  occnrred 
some  years  since  in  France,  a  will  was  contested  on  the  gronnd  that  the 
testator  when  he  executed  it,  was  labouring  under  hemiplegia.  The  opinion, 
of  Esquirol  was  required,  and  he  said  that  hemiplegia  might  undoubtedly 
affect  the  brain — a  fact  clearly  indicated  by  the  sight,  hearing,  and  other 
senses  becoming  weakened;  yet  this,  in  his  opinion,  did  not  necessarily 
indicate  an  impairment  of  the  intellectual  powers.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1832, 
1,  p.  203.)  A  man's  mind,  under  these  circumstances,  may  not  be  so 
strong  as  in  robust  health,  but  still  it  may  retain  a  disposing  power.  In 
Harwood  v.  Baker,  1841,  a  will  was  pronounced  by  the  Privy  Council  to 
be  invalid  owing  to  the  general  state  of  bodily  disease  in  which  the  testator 
was  at  the  time  of  making  it.  It  appears  that  he  was  labouring  under 
erysipelas  and  fever,  and  these  diseases  had  produced  a  degree  of  drowsiness 
and  stupor,  which  rendered  him  incompetent  to  the  act.  In  the  case  of 
Day  (June,  1838),  epilepsy  was  alleged  to  have  affected  the  mind ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Blewitt  (Mai*ch,  1833),  paralysis  was  adduced  as  a  gronnd  of 
incompetency.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  the  law  looks  exclusively  to  the 
actual  effect  of  the  bodily  disease  upon  the  irvind  ;  and  this  is  commonly  a 
question,  to  be  determined  by  the  jury  from  the  testimony  of  those  who 
nave  attended  the  diseased,  as  well  as  from  the  evidence  of  medical  experts. 

In  the  case  of  Penfold  v.  Crawford  (C.  P.  Dec.  1843),  it  was  shown  that 
the  testator  had  lost  his  speech  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy ;  but  it  was 
proved  by  medical  evidence  that  his  mental  powers,  notwithstanding  this 
attack,  were  good,  and  therefore  a  deed  made  subsequently  was  held  to  be 
valid.  In  the  case  of  Whyddon  v.  BiUinghurst  (Prerog.  Court,  July,  1850), 
a  will  was  set  aside  because  it  was  executed  by  the  testatrix  while  labouring 
under  an  attack  of  cholera,  in  Sept.  1849,  and  proper  means  had  not  been 
taken  to  test  the  capacity  of  the  deceased,  who  at  the  time  of  its  execution 
was  reduced  to  such  an  extreme  state  of  weakness  that  her  mental  powers 
were  affected.  In  Maxivell  v.  Maxwell  (Prob.  Court,  July,  1872),  the 
validity  of  a  will  was  contested  on  the  ground  that  the  testator  was  at  the 
time  labouring  Under  gastric  fever.  It  was  attested  by  the  medical 
attendant  and  the  solicitor,  both  of  whom  deposed  to  the  competency  of 
the  testator,  i.e,  tliat  the  disease  had  not  reached  that  point  to  affect  the 
brain  or  disturb  the  mind.  In  all  cases  of  this  nature  integritas  mentis  nofh 
corporis  sanitas  exigenda  est. 

The  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Manchester  (The  DuJce  of  Manchester  v.  Bennett^ 
Kingston  Lent  Ass.  1854)  is  of  importance  in  relation  to  testamentary 
capacity.  The  Dnchess  had  made  a  will,  which  was  disputed  on  the  ground 
that,  &om  bodily  illness  and  mental  infinnity,  she  was  not  at  the  time 
competent  to  dispose  of  her  property.  In  1843,  she  had  made  a  will 
bequeathing  her  property  to  her  children;  in  1848,  she  made  another 
will  revoking  that  of  1843,  and  bequeathing  the  absolute  control  of  her 
property  to  her  husband  the  Duke.  This  second  will,  which  was  executed 
on  or  about  Oct.  26th,  1848,  was  the  subject  of  dispute.  It  appeared 
from  the  evidence  that  the  Duchess  had  been  seized  with  hysteria  and 
strong  convulsions  on  Sept.  12th  preceding,  but  her  mind  was  not  then 
affected.  On  Oct.  1st  she  was  again  attacked  with  convulsions,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  of  the  witnesses,  she  laboured  under  acute  mania  with  symptoms 
of  inflammation  of  the  bi*ain.  She  died  on  Nov.  2l8t,  about  three  weeks 
after  the  execution  of  the  will ;  and  there  was  evidence  to  show  that  she 
had  had  some  delusions  both  before  and  after  its  execution.  The 
medical  attendant  of  the  family,  and  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to 
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the  will,  deposed  tliat  on  the  daj  it  was  signed,  and  for  some  days 
prey  ion  si  J,  the  Dachess  had  i*eeoyered  her  reason,  and  that  at  the  time 
of  signing  it  she  was,  in  his  jndg^ent,  aware  of  what  she  was  doing, 
and  that  she  volnntarilj  delivered  it  as  her  own  act  and  deed.  It  appeared 
also  that  the  disputed  will  was  substantially  such  as  the  Dachess  had 
announced  her  intention  to  make  long  before  the  execution  of  it,  and  when 
it  was  not  suggested  that  she  was  in  an  unsound  or  incompetent  state  of 
mind.  Three  medical  men  of  eminence  were  called  on  the  part  of  the 
defendants ;  and  they  expressed  their  opinions,  from  the  evidence,  that  the 
deceased  at  the  time  of  making  the  will  was  incompetent  to  make  it :  that^ 
in  fact,  she  was  proved  to  have  been  insane,  and  there  was  no  medical 
evidence  that  she  had  had  a  lucid  interval.  These  opinions  were  based  on 
the  nature  of  the  illness,  its  duration,  and  the  probability  (for  there  was 
a  want  of  any  direct  evidence  on  this  point,  except  that  which  showed  the 
Dachess  to  be  in  a  sane  and  disposing  state  of  mind)  that  this  illness  still 
affected  her  mind  when  she  executed  the  will.  The  point  at  issue  then 
was — ^Was  she,  or  was  she  not,  in  a  competent  state  of  mind  at  the  time  of 
executing  the  will  ?  The  jury  found  that  she  was  competent,  and  that  the 
will  was  valid,  but  a  new  iaial  was  subsequently  granted  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  :  this  did  not  take  place,  as  the  case  was  ultimately  settled. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  rule  given  at  pp.  534,  542,  543  for  testing 
the  capacity  of  the  testatrix,  was  not  adopted  by  the  medical  attendant 
before  he  attested  the  wiU  of  the  Duchess.  Had  he  applied  this  rule,  then 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  painful  litigation  which  followed 
would  have  been  avoided.  Nevertheless,  the  evidence  for  the  plaintil^ 
assuming  the  statements  of  the  medical  gentlemen  who  saw  and  attended 
the  Duchess  to  have  been  correct,  appeared  to  show  that  when  the  will 
was  executed  she  had  a  disposing  capacity. 

The  great  point  at  issue  in  the  case  was  purely  of  a  medical  nature: 
namely,  whether  tho  delusions  or  wanderings  under  which  the  Dachess 
laboured  during  her  illness  were  the  rooted  delusions  of  tnsanitif — fixed 
mental  derangement,  or  only  the  temporaiy  delusions  of  ddirium,  the 
result  of  the  disease  under  which  she  was  labouring.  In  granting  a 
new  tnal,  tlie  Vice-Chanc.  very  pi-operly  stated  that,  in  reference  to 
permanent  proper  insanity,  thei-e  was  great  difficulty  in  proving  a  lucid 
interval.  A  patient  so  affected  is  not  nnfrequently  rational  to  ail  outward 
appearance,  without  any  real  abatement  of  the  malady ;  so  that,  in  tmth 
and  substance,  he  is  just  as  insane  in  his  apparently  rational  as  in  hit 
visible  raving  fits.  But  the  apparently  rational  intervals  of  persons  merdy 
delirious  are  for  tlie  most  pai*t  really  such.  Delirium  is  a  fluctuating  state 
of  mind  created  by  tempoi'my  excitement,  in  the  absence  of  which,  to  be 
ascertained  by  a])pearance  and  conduct,  the  patient  is  most  commonly 
really  insane.  Further,  in  cases  of  permanent  or  fixed  insanity,  the  burden 
of  proof  lies  on  the  person  setting  up  the  instrument ;  the  presence  or 
absence  of  delusions  ought  to  be  tested  at  the  time  ;  and  it  should  be  shown 
by  indisputable  evidence  that  on  the  subject  in  question  delusion  is  absent 
from  the  mind.  If  the  delusions  arose  from  delirium,  the  onus  of  proof 
would  not  be  on  the  party  setting  up  the  instrument,  but  on  those  who 
oppose  it. 

There  probably  never  was  a  case  in  which  the  necessity  of  drawing 
a  clear  distinction  between  mania  in  its  acute  form  and  delirium  dependent 
on  disease,  was  more  strongly  manifested  than  in  this.  The  medical  incts 
for  the  basis  of  an  opinion  were  really  few  and  simple,  and  they  appear  to 
lead  to  tho  conclusion  that  the  occasional  wanderings  or  delusions  of  the 
Duchess  were  the  results  of  delirium  from  bodily  disease,  and  not  of  per- 
manent insanity, — that  this  state  is  quite  compatible  with  the  existence  of 
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Intervals  of  perfect  competency, — and  that  the  condact  of  the  Dnchess,  at 
the  time  of  executing  her  will,  was  snch  as  to  show  that  she  had  a  fall 
Imowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  act  which  she  was  performing. 

Test  of  capacity. — ^A  person  is  considered  to  be  of  a  sane  and  disposing 
nind  who  knows  the  natnre  of  the  act  which  he  is  performing,  and  is  fully 
bware  of  its  consequences.  From  some  decisions  that  have  been  made,  it 
^onld  appear  that  a  state  of  mind  for  which  a  parfy  might  be  placed  under 
nterdiction  or  deprived  of  the  management  of  his  affairs  would  not  render 
bim  incompetent  to  the  making  of  a  will.  The  validity  of  the  will  of 
Ik  Innatic  was  once  allowed,  although  made  while  he  was  actually  confined 
in  an  asylum ;  because  the  act  was  i*ational,  and  it  was  such  as  the  lunatio 
annonnoBd  his  intention  of  making,  some  years  prior  to  the  attack  of 
insanity.  (OoghlarCs  case ;  see  also  Re  Garden,  '  Law  Times,'  July  6, 
1844,  p.  258;  also  the  case  of  Gartwright,  Mayo's  *Med.  Test.'  p.  44.) 
In  Nichols  and  Freeman  v.  Binns  (Prob.  Court,  Aug.  1858),  the  question 
was  whether  the  will  of  a  Mr.  Parkinson,  made  in  a  lunatic  asylum, 
was  executed  during  a  lucid  interval.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  in 
&vour  of  the  will.  The  insanity  of  a  person  when  not  already  found 
insane  under  a  Commission,  must  not  in  these  cases  rest  upon  presumption, 
bat  be  established  by  positive  proof.  The  act  of  suicide  is  often  hastily 
Bssnined  to  be  evidence  of  insanity ;  but  it  would  not  be  allowed  as  a  proof 
of  this  state,  even  when  a  testator  destroyed  himself  shortly  after  the 
execution  of  his  will.  A  case  has  been  decided  where  the  testator  com- 
mitted suicide  three  days  after  having  given  instructions  for  his  will ;  but 
the  act  was  not  admitted  as  a  proof  or  even  as  a  presumption  of  insanity 
at  tbe  time,  and  the  will  was  pronounced  to  be  valid.  A  case  has  been 
decided  on  similar  grounds  in  the  French  Courts.  In  Edwa/rds  v.  Edwards 
(Prerog.  Court,  Feb.  1854),  it  was  pi'oved  that  the  testator  had  committed 
suicide  three  days  after  the  execution  of  his  will,  and  there  was  some 
evidence  of  eccentric  habits  almost  amounting  to  insanity;  but  the  will 
was  pronounced  to  be  valid.  Suicide  is  not  deemed  in  law  to  be  a  proof  of 
bhe  existence  of  insanity.     (See  p.  482.) 

Dehuion  in  the  toill  or  deed. — The  validity  of  wills  executed  by  persons 
affected  with  monomania  is  often  a  subject  of  dispute.  The  practice  of  the 
law  indicates  that  the  mere  existence  of  a  delusion  in  the  mind  of  a  person 
ices  not  necessarily  vitiate  a  will,  unless  the  delusion  form  the  ground- 
ifrork  of  it,  or  unless  the  most  decisive  evidence  be  given  that,  at  the  time 
rf  executing  it,  the  testator's  mind  was  influenced  by  it.  Strong  evidence 
is  often  derivable  from  the  will  itself,  especially  when  a  testator  has  drawn 
it  np  of  his  own  accord.  In  the  case  of  Barton  (July,  1840),  the  Eccle- 
dastical  Court  was  chiefly  guided  in  its  decision  by  the  nature  of  tho 
instrument.  The  testator,  it  appeared,  laboured  under  the  delusion  that 
lie  could  dispose  of  his  own  property  to  himself,  and  make  himself  his  own 
i^atee  and  executor.  This  he  had  accordingly  done.  The  instrument  was 
iironounced  to  be  invalid.  But  a  will  may  be  manifestly  unjust  to  the 
surviving  relatives  of  a  testator,  and  it  may  display  some  qf  the  exti'a* 
ordinary  opinions  of  the  individual ;  yet  it  will  not  necessarily  be  void, 
inless  the  testamentaiy  dispositions  clearly  indicate  that  they  have  been 
'ormed  under  the  influence  of  a  delusion.  Some  injustice  may  possibly  be 
lone  by  the  rigorous  adoption  of  this  principle,  since  delusion  may  certainly 
mter  into  a  man's  act,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  and  it  may  not  be  always 
n  our  power  to  discover  it ;  but,  after  all,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  ecmitable 
node  of  construing  the  last  wishes  of  the  dead.  According  to  Mchol, 
t  is  not  necessary  in  civil  suits  to  connect  the  morbid  imagination  with 
;he  act  itself ;  if  the  mind  is  proved  to  be  unsound,  the  act  is  void.  In 
^erts  V.  Kerslake  (Warwick  Aut.  Alss.  1854),  Lord  Wensleydale  held  that 
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to  vitiate  a  T^ill,  if  it  be  a  case  of  delirium,  the  act  must  be  traced  to 
delirious  delasion,  but  if  it  be  a  case  of  lunacj  it  need  not  be  traced  to  tiie 
delusion.     In  SJiarpe  v.  Macmdey  (Winchester  Aut.  Ass.  1856),  Martin,  6., 
advised  the  jury,  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  the  question  at  issue,  whether 
the  testator  had  a  '  sound  and  disposing  mind,'  to  look  not  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  but  to  the* man's  own  acts  as  well  as  his  correspondence.   A 
disposing  mind  implied  that  a  man  understood  the  nature  of  his  propeTtj, 
the  use  and  benefits  arising  from  it,  and  had  sense  and  discretion  to  select 
persons  to  enjoy  it  after  his  death.     A  man  may  have  laboured  under 
delusions  and  have  been  confined  as  a  lunatic,  yet  at  the  date  of  his  will 
he  may  have  been  sane  and  have  had  a  disposing  power.     The  main 
question  therefore  is — Was  the  testator  of  sane  mind  when  the  will  wa» 
executed  ?     This  may  be  deduced  from  direct  evidence  of  his  condition  » 
well  as  from  the  provisions  of  the  will   itself.     Cresswell,  J.,  held  (in 
Davey  v.  Oomber,  Dec.  1862)  that  when  it  was  shown  that  a  man  bad  hem 
mad  at  some  period  of  his  life,  it  was  incumbent  on  those  who  set  up  his 
will  to  prove  that  his  madness  had  passed  away  before  it  was  execnted. 
In  holographic  wills  the  handwriting  will  sometimes  furnish  strong  evidence 
(ante,  p.  526).     Delusion  may  be  apparent  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
property  is  described  or  distributed.     (See  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1864,  1,  p.  404.) 
The  will  of  Dyce  Sombre  (Prerog.  Court,  Jan.  1856),  dated  in  June, 
1849,  gave  rise  to  a  litigation  in  reference  to  the  alleged  insanity  of  the 
testator.     The  deceased  was  the  subject  of  numerous  inquisitions,  some  of 
them  undertaken  at  his  own  request,  and  the  results  were  variable.    On 
some  of  these  inquiries  he  was  pronounced  to  be  sane  and  competent  to 
manage  his  affairs — an  opinion  entertained  also  by  some  English  and 
French  physicians.     By  others,  again,  it  was  considered  that  during  the 
whole  period  of  seven  years,  his  mind  was  still  infected  with  certain 
delusions  respecting  his  wife  and  her  relations.     Seymour  and  Olliffe,  who 
had  been  attesting  witnesses  to  some  of  the  testamentary  papers,  considered 
him  to  be  of  sound  mind  at  the  time  of  signing  them.     This,  howevfft 
might   bo   consistent  with  the  existence  of  some  delusion   in  reference 
to  the  disposition   of  his   property.      Dodson,   in   delivering  judgment, 
said  : — '  A  person  might  manage  his  property  exceedingly  well  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  yet  be   labouring  under  insane  delusions;  and   any  insane 
delusion  whatever  operating  on  his  mind  would,  according  to  the  law  and 
practice  of  the  Court,  render  him  incapable  of  making  a  will.     But,  sup- 
posing these  gentlemen  thought  him  capable  in  June  and  in  Aug.  184d, 
what  was  to  be  said  as  to  the  publication  of  a  book  by  the  deceased  called 
the  "  Refutation,"  which  took  place  very  shortly  afterwards,  and  which 
must  have  been  in  preparation  when  the  will  and  codicil  were  executed? 
It  contained  statements  which  showed  that  the  deceased  could  not  hate 
been  of  sound  mind  when  he  composed  it.    Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Court  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  he  laboured  under 
insane  delusions  in  1843,  and  that  he  continued  to  entertain  them  when 
the  papers  propounded  were  executed.'     The  Court  therefore  pronounced 
judgment  against  the  will  and  codicil.     In  this  case  the  delusions  had 
never  been  entirely  eradicated  from  the  mind  of  the  testator.     There  is, 
however,  a  difference  between  unsoundness  of  mind  represented  by  incom- 
petency to  manage  affairs,  and  that  defect  of  mind  which  deprives  a  man 
in  a  legal  sense  of  the  power  of  disposing  of  his  property  by  will.     A  mind 
may  bo  clear  enough  for  the  performance  of  some  of  its  functions,  and  jet 
not  clear  enough  for  the  performance  of  others.   A  man  may  give  clear  and 
reasonable  directions  for  the  preparation  of  a  will,  and  even  sign  it  in  a 
natui<al  manner,  but  he  may  be  governed  by  capHce  and  passion  amounting 
to  insanity  in  the  disposition  of  his  property.     It  has  been  wdl  remarked 
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that  *  80  long  as  haman  nature  is  the  mysterious  phenomenon  that  it  is,  and 
the  empires  of  reason  and  unreason  border  so  closely  on  each  other,  we 
must  expect  often  to  err  when  we  try  to  discover  whether  a  man,  alternately 
the  subject  of  both,  was  in  or  out  of  his  mind  at  any  given  moment.'  A 
disposing  power  may  exist  in  the  mind  of  a  person  not  legally  competent  to 
manage  nis  affairs.  The  criteria  applied  are  different,  and  the  existence  of 
such  a  power  must  be  a  matter  to  be  proved  by  evidence  in  each  pai*tioular 


To  simply  ask  a  medical  expert  on  these  occasions  whether  a  testator 
was  competent  to  make  a  will,  is  to  put  a  very  ambiguous  question.  A 
will  may  be  simple  or  complex,  and  while  there  may  be  capacity  for  one, 
there  might  not  be  for  the  other.  Ordonnoux  ('  Jurispr.  of  Med.')  remarks : 
— *  In  contesting  the  probate  of  any  will  on  the  ground  of  incapacity,  the 
issue  is  not  whether  the  testator  could  have  made  a  will  in  general  or  any 
kind  of  will,  but  whether  ho  had  capacity  enough  to  make  the  particular 
will  in  dispute ;  and  in  order  to  form  a  proper  judgment  on  this  point,  a 
medical  expert  should  hear  the  instrument  read  before  he  gives  an  opinion.' 
(See  •  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Soc.'  Jan.  1870,  p.  217.) 

Eccentricity  in  vnlU, — The  evidence  in  these  cases  sometimes  amounts 
to  proof  of  eccentricity  only  on  the  part  of  the  testator,  or  in  the  deed 
itself;  but  a  clear  distinction  must  be  here  di*awn.  The  will  of  an 
eccentric  man  is  such  as  might  always  have  been  expected  from  him ;  the 
will  of  one  labouring  under  insanity  (delusion)  is  different  from  that 
which  he  would  have  made  in  an  unaffected  state — the  instrument  is 
wholly  different  from  what  it  would  once  have  been.  It  has  been  justly 
observed,  that  the  insane  are  eccentric  in  their  ideas,  their  language,  or 
their  conduct ;  but  the  merely  eccentric  have  but  a  voluntary  resemblance 
to  the  insane.  (Jamieson's  Lect.  '  Med.  Oaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  180.)  They  can, 
if  they  please,  alter  their  conduct  and  act  like  other  persons  neither 
eccentric  nor  insane.  In  a  case  in  the  Probate  Court,  Sir  J.  Hannen 
observed  that  it  was  impossible  to  define  exactly  the  distinction  between 
eccentricity  and  insanity,  or  to  draw  the  exact  line  between  sanity  and 
insanity,  but  for  practical  purposes  we  are  able  to  say  in  a  particular 
instance  whether  a  man  is  sane  or  insane. 

In  the  case  of  StoU^  a  medical  electrician,  whose  will  was  disputed  by 
his  daughter  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  it  was  proved  that  the  testator 
fancied  he  could  deliver  pregnant  women  by  means  of  electricity  ;  and  he 
actually  proposed  to  the  wife  of  a  baker  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
bring  about  her  accouchement  by  a  number  of  wires  connected  with  an 
electrical  machine.  The  will  was  pronounced  invalid,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  this  absurdity,  as  of  the  violent  and  unnatural  treatment  to  which 
he  had  subjected  his  daughter.  It  appeared  that  he  had  taken,  as  we  now 
and  then  find  in  monomaniacs,  a  most  unaccountable  and  causeless  dislike 
to  this  gfirl  fi'om  her  earliest  infancy.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  electricity 
has  been  used  as  a  means  of  aiding  parturition,  but  under  circumstances 
very  different  from  those  which  gave  rise  to  the  absurd  delusion  in  tho 
case  just  related.  (*  Med.  Quz.'  vol.  36,  p.  376.)  It  has  become  a  grave 
question  whether  proof  of  moral  insanity^  i.e.  a  pervei-ted  state  of  the  moral 
feelings,  sentiments,  or  affections,  independently  of  any  direct  evidence  of 
intellectual  disturbance,  should  be  a  sufficient  ground  to  set  aside  the  act 
of  a  testator  (ante,  p.  464).  In  the  case  of  Frere  v.  Peacocke  (Prerog. 
Court,  Oct.  1845),  this  was  the  principal  question  at  issue.  The  counsel 
who  maintained  the  -validity  of  the  will,  argued  against  the  admissibility  of 
Pinel's  doctrine  of  moi*al  insanity,  chiefly  because  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion,  among  those  who  adopted  the  docti'ine,  whether  it  was  or  was  not 
invariably  accompanied  by  some  mental  derangement.     A  doctrine  thus 
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novel,  nnsetiled,  and  not  snfficiently  developed,  oonld  not,  it  was  nrged,  be 
Kafely  applied  to  legal  qncstions.  If  a  man  who  was  free  from  delunon  (as 
the  deceased  in  this  case  was),  and  capable  of  acts  of  basiness  (as  he  was), 
might  nevertheless  bo  held  to  have  been  insane,  it  would  involve  tliis 
branch  of  testamentary  law  in  utter  confusion.  A  man  who  was  not  a 
subject  for  a  Commission  of  Lunacy,  might  be  held  after  death  to  have 
been  morally  insane.  The  Court  would  have  to  deal  with  cases  of  klepto- 
mania and  pyromania,  in  which  the  persons  exhibited  no  trace  of  in- 
tellectual insanity  or  delusion  of  mind.  It  was  safer  to  rely  upon  the 
ancient  and  general  doctrine  of  these  Courts,  tJiat  tliere  was  no  intaniiy 
witlwut  delusion — its  true  criterion — and  that  in  the  present  case  the 
deceased,  though  eccentric,  was  not  of  unsound  mind.  The  Court  fonnd 
that  the  will  was  valid,  and  that  there  was  no  proof  of  delusion  or  of 
insanity,  either  moral  or  intellectual.  The  deceased  was  a  most  unamiaUe 
being ;  but  still  his  acts  were  not  irrational,  nor  inconsistent  with  sonnd- 
ness  of  mind.  (Prerog.  Court,  Aug.  184f6.)  In  no  case  probably  has 
eccentricity  come  so  near  to  insanity  as  in  this. 

Wills  arc  sometimes  contested  more  on  the  ground  of  eccentricity  than 
of  insane  delusion ;  but  if  eccentricity  only  be  proved,  a  Court  will  not 
interfere.  In  the  case  of  Morgan  v.  Boys  (1838),  it  was  proved  that  the 
testator,  by  his  will,  had  left  a  large  fortune  to  his  housekeeper.  The  will 
was  disputed  on  the  ground  that  it  bore  intrinsic  evidence  of  the  deceased 
not  having  been  in  a  sane  state  of  mind  at  the  time  of  making  it.  After 
having  bequeathed  his  property  to  a  stranger,  the  testator  directed  thai 
his  executors  should  '  cause  some  parts  of  his  bowels  to  be  converted  into 
fiddle-strings, — and  others  should  be  sublimed  into  smelling-salts,  and 
that  the  remainder  of  his  body  should  be  vitrified  into  lenses  for  optical 
purposes.'  Ho  further  added,  in  a  letter  attached  to  his  will, — *The 
world  may  think  this  to  be  done  in  a  spirit  of  singularity  or  whim ;  bnt 
I  have  a  moral  aversion  to  funeral  pomp,  and  I  wish  my  body  to  be  oon* 
vei'ted  into  purposes  useful  to  mankind.'  The  judge  held  tiiat  insanity 
was  not  proved:  the  facta  merely  amounted  to  eccentricity^  and  on  thi» 
ground  he  pronounced  for  the  validity  of  the  will.  It  was  pix>ved  that  the 
deceased  had  conducted  his  affaira  with  great  shrewdness  and  ability; 
that  he  not  only  did  not  labour  under  imbecility,  but  that  he  had  been 
always  treated  during  life  as  a  person  of  indisputable  capacity  by  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  The  best  rule  to  guide  the  Court,  the  jadge 
i*emarkcd,  was  the  conduct  of  persons  towards  the  deceased,  and  the  acts 
of  his  relatives  evinced  no  distimst  of  his  sanity  or  capacity  while  he  was 
living.  The  deceased  had  always  been  noted  for  his  eccentric  habits,  and 
he  had  actually  consulted  a  physician  upon  the  possibility  of  his  body  being 
devoted  to  chemical  expeHments  after  death.  Li  the  case  of  Mudway  t. 
Croft  (Prerog.  Court,  Aug.  1843),  a  will  contested  on  the  ground  of  insanity 
but  defended  on  the  plea  of  eccentricity.  The  judge  said, — *  It  is  the  pro* 
longed  departure,  without  an  adequate  external  cause,  from  the  state 
of  feeling  and  modes  of  thinking  usual  to  the  individual  when  in  health, 
that  is  the  true  feature  of  disorder  of  the  mind.'  See  also  the  case  of 
Waring  v.  Waring  (Prerog.  Court,  Feb.  1847). 

The  case  of  Yglesias  v.  Dyke  (Prei'og.  Court>  May,  1852)  presents  some 
singular  ]>oints  of  interest  in  reference  to  the  distinction  between  eccen- 
tricity and  insanity.  The  testatrix  bequeathed  by  her  will  a  considerable 
amount  of  propeHy,  which,  as  she  was  illegitimate,  and  as  it  was  alleged 
incompetent  to  make  a  will,  was  claimed  by  the  Crown.  It  was  profed 
that  she  was  of  dirty  habits,  and  among  other  facts  that  she  kept  fourteen 
dogs  of  both  sexes,  which  were  provided  with  kennels  in  her  drawing-room. 
Two  of  the  dogs  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  one,  which  was  Uind,  sl^t 
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B  the  same  bed  with  her.  The  testatrix  also  had  a  propensity  for  gninea- 
ngR^  and  was  subject  to  singular  delusions.  Some  evidence  was  adduced 
io  show  that,  in  spite  of  these  strange  freaks,  she  was  able  to  manage  her 
>wn  a&irs ;  but  the  Court  pronounced  against  the  validity  of  the  will,  on 
lie  ground  that  the  testatrix  had  for  a  long  period  laboured  under  insane 
[elusions,  and  there  was  no  proof  that  these  had  ceased.  Her  eccentricity 
ras  the  result  of  insanity.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  common  than  to 
ind  this  propensity  for  animals  existing  among  sane  childless  women  who 
ive  solitary  or  secluded  lives.  One  old  lady  generally  kept  her  sitting-room 
nil  of  monkeys,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  her  visitors.  She  was  a  woman 
»f  good  family,  and  of  a  shrewd  and  strong  mind,  well  able  to  look  after  her 
i&irs  and  to  dispose  of  her  property.  She  was  considered  to  be  eccentric, 
mt  there  was  no  trace  of  insanity  about  her.  Other  women  are  not  happy 
inless  surrounded  by  parrots,  or  unless  their  sitting-rooms  are  converted  into 
kviaries  for  all  kinds  of  birds.  In  the  case  of  Mrs,  Gumming  (pp.  521,  522), 
t  was  alleged  that  the  lady  whose  sanity  was  disputed  had  a  strong 
iropensity  for  cats ;  these  animals  being  provided  with  meals  at  regular 
lonrs,  and  furnished  with  plates  and  napkins.  In  this  case  a  verdict  of 
osanity  was  returned,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  special  attention 
hown  to  the  cats,  as  from  her  acts  in  reference  to  her  property  and  from 
ler  association  with  certain  persons  who  appear  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
lex*  intellectual  weakness.  The  fact  is,  this  propensity  for  animals  proves 
lothing  in  relation  to  the  existence  of  insanity,  unless  there  is  at  the 
ame  time  good  evidence  of  intellectual  aberration.  (See  the  case  of 
hyden  v.  Fn/er,  Q.B.  Dec.  1850,  *  Jour,  of  Psych.  Med.'  1851,  p.  285.) 

Two  cases  came  before  the  Probate  Court,  in  which  it  was  necessary 
>  draw  the  line  between  eccentricity  and  insanity  in  reference  to  wills. 
LLthough  the  facts  proved  in  reference  to  insanity  in  the  two  cases  were 
omewhat  similar,  the  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  will  in  one  case  and 
adverse  to  it  in  the  other.  In  both  there  was  a  departure  from  the  rule  which 
lad  hitherto  influenced  justly  the  verdicts  of  juries,  i.e.  in  the  ignoring  of 
he  fact  that  the  testator  in  each  case  had  managed  his  affairs  during  life 
rithout  any  imputation  on  his  sanity  or  competency,  or  any  interference 
a.  his  afEairs  on  the  part  of  relatives.  In  Davis  v.  Oregory  (Prob.  Court, 
an.  1873),  the  question  was  whether  one  Thomas  Holme,  when  he  made 
lis  will  in  Ap.  1870,  was  of  sound  mind.  It  was  proved  that  during  a 
ong  life  he  had  conducted  his  afbirs  with  prudence, — had  always  been 
leated  as  sane  by  his  relatives  and  those  who  knew  him ;  and,  although 
lis  capacity  was  of  a  low  character,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  actual 
nsanity  in  his  correspondence.  In  addition  to  the  alleged  existence  of 
lelusions,  there  was  another  indication  of  unsoundness  of  mind — namely, 
jerversion  of  the  natural  affections,  and  a  complete  change  of  character 
md  habits.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  which  point  strongly  towards  unsound- 
less  of  mind  and  a  want  of  capacity,  the  Court  pronounced  judgment  in 
avour  of  the  will.  In  the  second  case,  Boughton  v.  Knight  (Prob.  Court, 
:873),  the  will  was  contested  by  the  sons  of  the  testator  on  the  groxmd  of 
Dental  incapacity.  It  was  admitted  that  the  testator  was  a  reserved  man 
ind  shunned  society.  He  had  for  some  years  lived  alone,  and  was  peculiar 
md  eccentric  in  his  habits.  He  was  fond  of  listening  to  German  bands 
ind  seeing  his  servants  dance,  and  he  fed  rats  and  shot  rooks  in  company 
vith  a  female  servant.  He  was  of  a  capricious  and  suspicious  disposition, 
md  had  a  delusion  that  he  had  perpetrated  crimes,  and  that  people  were 
vatchiug  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  managed  his  own  affairs  with- 
mt  any  imputation  on  his  sanity,  and  his  correspondence  showed  that  he 
n2lh  rational  and  had  complete  capacity  for  conducting  business.  Sir 
F.  Hannen  said  that  'whatever  degree  of  mental  soundness  might  be 
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reqnired  for  other  acts — for  responsibility  for  crime,  for  capadiy  to  many, 
for  capacity  to  contract,  for  capacity  to  give  evidence — ^he  had  no  hesitatiim 
in  telling  them  that  the  highest  degree  of  all  was  required  in  order  to  con- 
stitute capacity  to  make  a  testamentary  disposition.'  He  quoted  from  a 
judgment  of  Cockbum,  L.C.J.,  in  another  case  the  following  extract^ 
which  appears  to  embrace  in  a  small  compass  the  legal  conditions  required 
to  render  the  will  of  an  eccentric  man  valid.  '  It  is  essential  to  the  exercise 
of  such  a  power  (to  make  a  will)  that  a  testator  shall  understand  the 
nature  of  the  act  and  its  effects ;  shall  understand  the  extent  of  ihe 
property  of  which  he  is  disposing ;  shall  be  able  to  comprehend  and  appre- 
ciate the  claims  to  which  he  ought  to  give  efEect ;  and,  with  a  view  to  the 
latter  object,  that  no  disorder  of  the  mind  shall  poison  his  affections,  perrert 
his  sense  of  right,  or  prevent  the  exercise  of  his  natural  Acuities  ;  that  no 
insane  delusion  shall  influence  his  will  in  disposing  of  his  property  and 
bring  about  a  disposal  of  it  which,  if  the  mind  had  been  sound,  would  not 
have  been  made.'  (See  the  case  of  Oood fellow,  'Med.  Times  and  Gai.' 
1870,  2,  p.  343 ;  1871,  p.  203.)  The  jury  found  that  the  deceased  was 
not  of  sound  mind  when  the  will  was  executed. 

On  these  occasions  the  will  is  moi*e  or  less  unjust  to  relatives  or  those 
who  have  a  direct  claim  on  the  testator.  It  is  easy  in  such  suits  to  magnify 
acti)  of  eccentricity  into  proofs  of  insanity :  and  to  arrive  at  the  inference 
that  the  provisions  of  the  will  were  influenced  by  an  insane  delusion,  and 
did  not  express  the  real  mind  of  the  testator.  Thus  a  condition  of  mind 
which  will  lead  to  no  interf  ei*ence  with  the  acts  of  a  man  during  life,  may  form 
a  subject  of  costly  litigation  after  his  death.  It  was  an  admitted  &ct  that 
the  testator  in  this  case  had  capacity  to  manage  his  property,  but  it  vaa 
held  that  he  had  not  sufficient  capacity  to  dispose  of  that  property  by  wilL 
It  must  be  remembered  in  reference  to  these  cases  that  persons  who  haye 
been  eccentric  through  their  lives,  and  have  set  at  defiance  all  the  customaiy 
rules  which  govern  the  conduct  of  men  in  a  normal  state,  are  not  likely  to 
make  any  other  than  eccentric  wills,  which  may  however  be  the  real 
expression  of  their  minds. 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  in  what  manner  medical  evidence  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  cases  of  eccenti'icity,  involving  the  question  of  testa- 
mentary c»apacity.  A  medical  expert  may  give  an  opinion  whether  the 
acts  of  the  eccentric  testator  furnish  proof  of  the  existence  of  delusion. 
He  may  also  bo  able  to  say  in  looking  to  the  previous  habits  and  mode  of 
life  of  th(i  testator,  whether  at  or  before  the  making  of  the  will  there  has 
been  any  change  of  habits  or  character  which  would  indicate  insanity — the 
existence  of  a  causeless  hatred  to  members  of  the  family  not  mentioned 
in  the  will,  and  a  suspicion  and  distrust  of  all  around  him.  In  reference 
to  cruelty  to  childi'cn,  unnatural  conduct  to  a  wife,  the  keeping  and  feeding 
of  animals,  these  are  points  which  can  be  as  well  considered  in  relation  to 
testamentary  capacity  by  a  jury  of  educated  men,  as  by  expei-ts  in  insanity. 

Wills  in  senile  dementia. — Wills  made  in  incipient  dementia  arising 
f i-om  extreme  age  (senile  imbecility)  are  sometimes  disputed,  either  on  \h» 
ground  of  mental  deficiency,  or  from  the  testator,  owing  to  weakness  d 
mind,  having  been  subjected  to  control  and  influence  on  the  part  of  in- 
terested pei'sons.  If  a  medical  man  is  present  when  a  will  is  executed,  he 
may  easily  satisfy  himself  of  the  state  of  mind  of  a  testator,  by  requiring 
him  to  repeat  from  memory  the  mode  in  which  he  has  disposed  of  the  bulk 
of  bis  property.  A  medical  man  has  sometimes  placed  himself  in  a  serious 
position  by  becoming  a  witness  to  a  will  without  tirat  assuring  himself  of 
the  actual  mental  condition  of  the  testator  (case  of  the  Duchess  of  Uan- 
Chester,  p.  .535).  It  would  always  be  a  good  ground  of  justification,  flat 
the  request  of  the  witness,  tho  testator  had  been  made  to  repeat  sub- 
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stantially  the  leading  provisions  of  bis  will  from  memory.  If  a  dying  or 
fiick  person  cannot  do  this  without  prompting  or  suggestion,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  he  has  not  a  sane  and  disposing  mind.  It  has  been  observed 
on  some  occasions,  when  the  mind  has  been  weakened  by  disease  or  in- 
firmity from  age,  that  it  has  suddenly  cleared  up  before  death,  and  the 
person  has  unexpectedly  shown  a  disposing  capacity.  ('  Ann,  d'Hyg.'  1831, 
p.  360.)  In  Dumell  v.  Corfield  (Prerog.  Court,  July,  1844),  where  an  old 
man  of  weakened  capacity  had  made  a  will  in  favour  of  his  medical 
attendant,  Lushington  held  that  there  must  be  the  clearest  proof  not 
only  of  the  factwm  of  the  instrument,  but  of  the  testator's  knowledge  of  its 
contents.  (*  Law  Times,'  July  27,  1844.)  In  West  v.  Sylvester  (Nov. 
1864),  Wilde,  J.,  in  pronouncing  judgment  against  a  will  propounded  as 
that  of  the  deceased,  an  aged  lady,  said: — ^At  the  time  she  executed 
the  will  of  Oct.  1863,  although  for  many  purposes  she  might  be  said  to  be 
in  her  right  senses,  she  was  nevertheless  suffering  from  that  failure  and 
decrepitude  of  memory  which  prevented  her  from  having  present  to  her 
mind,  the  proper  objects  of  her  bounty,  and  selecting  those  whom  she 
wished  to  partake  of  it.' 

Another  judge  says : — *  Another  condition  may  be  noticed,  which  often 

occnrs  in  the  experience  of  lawyers,  and  to  which  medical  gentlemen  in 

attendance  on  aged  persons  do  not  sufficiently  attend.     A  person's  mind 

in  extreme  old  age  may  be  quite  intelligent,  his  understanding  of  business 

clear,  his  competency  to  converse  upon  and  transact  such  undoubted,  and 

his  bodily  strength  good  ;  but  there  may  grow  upon  him  such  a  fear  and 

dread  of  relatives  or  servants  who  may  have  surrounded  him,  and  on  whom 

he  may  have  become  perfectly  dependent,  that  his  nervous  system  is  wholly 

overcome,  and  he  becomes  a  mere  child  and  tool  in  the  hands  of  those 

abont  him,  so  that  he  has  no  power  to  exert  his  mind  in  opposition  to  their 

vrishes,  or  to  resist  their  importunities.     His  mind  is  enslaved  by  his  fears 

and  a  feeling  of  helplessness,  so  that  to  that  extent,  and  in  matters  in 

which  he  may  be  moved  by  them,  he  really  is  facile  and  imbecile.     This 

state  of  things  seems  to  be  easily  brought  on  in  old  age,  when  the  faculties 

are  otherwise  entire  and  the  bodily  strength  considerable.'     This  condition 

of  mind  at  a  great  age  (93  or  94)  wais  exhibited  in  a  remarkable  manner 

in  a  case  from  Scotland,  which  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  {Cairns  y. 

MariensM), 

Wills  *  in  extremis* — ^Wills  made  by  persons  whose  capacity  during  life 
has  never  been  doubted,  while  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  in  extremis,  are  jastly  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  may  be  set 
aside  according  to  the  medical  circumstances  proved.  Many  diseases, 
especially  those  which  afEect  the  brain  or  nervous  system  directly  or  in- 
directly, are  likely  to  produce  a  dulness  or  confusion  of  intellect,  under 
which  a  disposing  power  is  lost.  Delirium  sometimes  precedes  death,  in 
which  case  a  will  executed  by  a  dying  person  would  be  at  once  pronounced 
invalid.  In  Winstone  v.  Owen  (Prob.  Court,  Nov.  1871),  the  testator  made 
his  will  when  on  his  deathbed.  His  medical  attendant  took  his  instruc- 
tions, and  shoHly  after  a  solicitor  di*ew  up  the  will  from  them.  The 
medical  attendants  and  the  solicitor  attested  the  will,  but  it  was  alleged 
that  although  conscious  when  instructions  were  given,  the  testator  was 
unconscious  when  the  will  was  executed.  The  solicitor  thought  he  was 
quite  unconscious  at  the  time  of  execution.  The  doctor  and  the  nurse 
tnought  he  was  conscious.  Lord  Penzance  said  the  law  required  not  only 
that  a  man  should  be  conscious,  but  that  he  should  have  a  sound  and  dis- 
posing mind.  The  party  pi-opounding  the  will  was  bound  to  establish  this, 
and  having  failed  to  do  so,  he  must  pronounce  against  it.  (*Med.  Times 
and  Qaz.'  1871,2,  p.  605.)     It  would  appear  from  the  evidence  in  this  case 
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that  the  will  was  signed  within  ten  mitiutes  of  the  time  at  which  the 
testator  was  known  to  have  lost  his  conscionsness.  His  propertj  was 
bequeathed  to  the  defendant — ^a  stranger.  The  deceased  at  the  time  of 
signing  the  will  said  nothing,  did  no  act,  and  made  no  movement  to  indicate 
that  he  was  distinctly  aware  of  what  he  was  doing. 

On  those  occasions,  when  the  medical  attendant  takes  a  direct  henefit 
under  the  will  of  the  dying  person,  the  Court  looks  veiy  closely  to  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  drawing  up  and  signing  of  the  will.  A 
medical  man  who  takes  any  active  part  under  these  circumstances  justly 
lays  himself  open  to  censure,  and  at  the  same  time  the  will  will  most  pro- 
bably be  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  undue  influence. 

In  Munro  v.  Lawson  (Prob.  Court,  Jan.  1870),  the  plaintifp,  who  was  a 
relation  of  the  husband,  propounded  the  will  of  a  lady,  mt.  76.  He  took 
her  insti-uctions,  and  the  will  was  drawn  up  in  his  own  favour.  It  was 
proved  by  the  medical  man  that  the  testatrix  had  died  from  apoplexy,  thai 
she  was  at  the  time  of  signing  the  will  exhausted  by  illness  and  the  near 
approach  of  death,  and  at  the  date  of  signing  it  was  incompetent.  Lord 
Penzance  said  the  i*esult  of  the  testimony  was  that  on  the  day  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  will  the  deceased  retained  in  some  measure  her  consciousness, 
but  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  she  had  sufficient  capacity  to  make  • 
good  will.  The  will  in  question  was  made  by  the  person  who  was  benefited 
by  it ;  no  one  else  was  present  when  the  instructions  for  it  were  given,  and 
he  did  not  even  take  the  precaution  of  reading  it  over  in  the  presence  of 
the  witnesses.  Even  if  sne  had  been  in  full  possession  of  her  faculties  at 
the  time,  the  Court  must  have  felt  some  doubt  whether  she  was  fully  awaiv 
of  the  contents  of  the  will  when  she  signed  it.  But  it  was  evident  that 
she  was  in  a  state  of  great  physical  pi*ostration,  and  her  capacity  was  Teiy 
doubtful.  The  plaintifE  had  fBiied  to  satisfy  the  Court  that  the  deceased 
knew  and  approved  the  contents  of  the  will,  and  the  Court  therefore  pro- 
nounced against  it,  and  condemned  the  plaintifE  in  costs. 

In  examining  the  capacity  of  a  person  under  these  circumstances,  we 
should  avoid  putting  leading  questions,  namely,  those  which  suggest  the 
answers  *  yes  '  or  *  no.*  Thus,  a  dying  man  may  hear  a  document  read 
over,  and  affirm,  in  answer  to  such  a  question,  that  it  is  in  accordance  with 
his  wishes,  but  without  understanding  its  purport.  This  is  not  satisfactoiy 
evidence  of  his  having  a  disposing  mind :  we  should  see  that  he  is  able  to 
dictate  the  provisions  of  the  document,  and  to  repeat  them  substantiaDj 
from  memory  when  required.  If  he  can  do  this  accurately,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  his  possessing  complete  testamentary  capacity.  But  it  maybe 
objected  that  many  dying  men  cannot  be  supposed  capable  of  such  an 
exertion  of  memory ;  the  answer  is  then  very  simple :  it  is  best  that  the 
person  should  die  without  a  ^vill,  and  his  property  be  distributed  according 
to  the  law  of  intestacy. 

Restriction  of  medical  opinions. — In  an  important  case  {Bainhrigge  t. 
Bainbrigge,  Oxford  Sum.  Ass.  1850)  in  which  the  testamentary  capadtr 
of  the  testator  was  disputed,  it  was  held  that  a  medical  witness,  althoogfa 
conversant  with  cases  of  insanity,  cannot  be  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the 
insanity  of  a  testator  founded  upon  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial  in  his 
hearing.  (4  Cox,  Crim.  Cases,  454 ;  see  also  *  Med,  Graz.*  vol.  46,  p.  240.) 
In  the  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  however  (ante,  p.  535),  the 
opinions  of  Sutherland,  Mayo,  and  Conolly,  on  the  competency  of  the 
testatrix,  were  received  by  the  Court,  although  based  upon  the  evidence 
given  at  the  trial. 
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CHAPTER  98. 

THE   PLEA  OR  DEFENCE   OF  INSANriT  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES— CIRCUMSTANCES  UNDER 
WHICH  IT  IS   ADMISSIBLE — HOMICIDAL  MONOMANU — MORAL  INSANITT — HOMI* 

CIDAL  MANU CAUSES — SYMPTOMS — LEGAL    TESTS — MEDICAL    TESTS — MOTIYH 

FOR  CRIME — CONFESSION — ACCOMPLICES — DELUSION — SUMMARY. 

The  plea  or  defence  of  insanity, — Responsibilitj  here  signifies  nothing  more 
than  liability  to  punishment  for  crime,  and  a  criminal  act  implies  the 
existence  of  intention,  will,  and  malice.  (Stephen.)  When  insanity  has 
reached  a  certain  stage  or  degree,  an  act  may  be  perpetrated  withont 
malice ;  and  in  this  sense  the  person  is  considered  to  be  irresponsible  in 
law.  This  is  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  determined  by  a  jury  from  the 
whole  evidence  set  before  them ;  and  the  proof  rests  with  those  who  make 
the  allegation  that  the  act  in  question,  whether  murder  or  arson,  was  not 
done  wilfully  and  maliciously.  ^  The  sanity  of  a  man's  conduct,'  observes 
Stephen,  J.,  *  involves  the  presence  of  intention  and  will  on  all  ordinary 
ooeasions;  and  if  the  act  is  one  of  those  which  the  law  forbids,  it  is  pre- 
snmed  to  be  malicious  and  wicked.'  (*  Crim.  Law  of  Eng.'  p.  89.)  This 
subject  is  of  considerable  importance  in  a  medico-legal  view  ;  for  should  a 
plea  of  insanity  be  improperly  admitted  in  any  criminal  case,  then  punish- 
ment is  made  to  fall  unequally  on  offenders :  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
be  improperly  rejected,  punishment  is  administered  with  undue  severity. 
The  rule  of  law  on  this  subject  is  that  no  man  is  responsible  to  the  law  like 
a  sane  person  for  any  act  committed  by  him  while  in  a  state  of  insanity. 
The  plea  may  be  raised  for  the  smallest  offence  up  to  murder ;  but  it  is  rarely 
made  a  defence  in  smaller  offences,  because  the  close  confinement  to  which 
an  accused  person,  if  found  insane,  would  necessarily  be  subjected,  would 
often  be  a  heavier  punishment  than  that  which  the  law  actually  prescribes 
for  the  offence  which  he  may  have  committed.  In  a  case  of  felonious 
assault,  it  was  urged  in  defence  that  the  prisoner  was  insane;  but  the 
evidence  on  this  point  was  not  by  any  means  conclusive,  when  it  was 
intimated  by  the  Court  that,  if  the  plea  were  admitted,  the  party  would 
probably  undergo  a  much  longer  imprisonment  than  if  on  conviction  he 
received  the  legal  punishment  for  the  offence,  {Beg.  v.  Beynolds,  Bodmin 
Ant.  Ass.  1843.)  The  judge  said  that  there  was  no  proof  of  insanity.  K 
the  prisoner  was  pronounced  insane,  he  might  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and 
therefore  he  did  not  think  that  finding  would  benefit  him.  A  verdict  of 
guilty  was  returned,  and  the  man  was  sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  im- 

Srisonment.  Making  the  plea  of  insanity  a  question  of  expediency 
ependent  on  the  amount  of  punishment  for  the  offence,  must  be  pronounced 
unsafe  and  indefensible.  Murder,  incendiarism,  and  theft  are  the  crimes 
for  which  the  plea  of  insanity  is  commonly  raised. 

Murder  may  be  perpetrated  by  one  who  is  obviously  labouring  under 
delirium  or  violent  mania,  or  by  an  idiot  or  imbecile.  Apart  from  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  criminal  act,  there  may  be  evidence  of  such 
a  disordered  state  of  mind  in  the  person  as  at  once  to  exonerate  him  from 
that  amount  of  legal  responsibility  which  is  exacted  from  one  who  is  sane. 
The  appearance  of  the  accused  or  the  testimony  of  a  medical  man,  renders 
it  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  evidence  and  a  verdict  is  returned  accordingly. 
The  cases  of  difficulty  are  those  in  which  insanity  presents  itself  in  a 
doubtful  aspect,  as  in  mania  or  imbecility.  The  mental  disorder  may  be 
of  so  slight  a  nature  as  not  to  justify  an  acquittal  for  murder.  In  order  to 
exculpate  a  person  it  must  be  proved  that  insanity  in  a  certain  degree 
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existed  at  the  time  of  the  perpetration  of  the  act.  In  the  case  of  Murray 
(High  Court  of  Just.  Edinb.  Nov.  1858),  it  was  proved  that  the  accused 
recovered  his  sanity  eight  honrs  after  he  had  killed  the  deceased ;  bat  he 
was  acquitted  on  the  groand  of  insanity  at  the  time  of  committing  the  ad 

In  Beg,  v.  PaU  (C.  G.  G.  1850),  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  an  assanlt 
on  the  Qneen.  It  was  proved  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  strange  and 
eccentric,  and  even  of  that  which  some  might  call  insane  conduct;  bat 
there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  had  not  a  rational  control  over  his 
actions.  Gonolly  admitted  that  the  prisoner  was  labouring  under  no 
delusion,  that  he  knew  the  distinction  between  a  right  and  a  wrong  action, 
but  he  was  subject  to  sudden  impulses  of  passion.  He  attributed  his  act 
to  some  sudden  impulse  which  he  was  quite  unable  to  resist.  Other 
witnesses  deposed  that  in  their  opinion,  although  the  prisoner  was  fnlly 
conscious  of  his  act,  he  was  insane.  Alderson,  B.,  observed,  in  charging 
the  jury,  '  that  it  was  not  because  a  man  was  insane  that  he  was  nn- 
punishable  ;  and  he  must  say  that  upon  this  point  there  was  generally  ft 
very  grievous  delusion  in  the  minds  of  medical  men.  The  only  inauntf 
which  legally  excused  a  man  for  his  acts  was  that  species  of  delusion  wind 
conduced  and  drove  him  to  commit  the  act  allegfed  against  him.  They 
ought  to  have  proof  of  a  formed  disease  of  the  mind,  a  disease  existing 
before  the  act  was  committed,  and  which  made  the  person  accused  incapahk 
of  knowing,  at  the  time  he  did  the  act,  that  it  was  a  wrong  act  for  him  io' 
do.'  The  prisoner  was  convicted.  (*Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  152;  and 
*  Jour,  of  Psych.  Med.'  1850,  p.  557.)  The  defence  of  insanity  was  hew 
advanced  upon  very  weak  grounds.  Had  the  prisoner  assaulted  a  polios 
man  instead  of  the  Queen,  he  would  have  been  fined  or  impHsonei,  and 
nothing  heard  of  the  plea,  although  the  rank  of  the  person  assaulted  can 
make  no  difference  respecting  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  diseased 
state  of  mind.     (See  Win  slow,  *  Jour,  of  Psych.  Med.'  1859,  p.  445.) 

From  the  remarks  of  this  judge  it  would  appear  that  the  existence  of 
one  degree  of  insanity  admits  of  punishment  for  crime,  while  the  existence 
of  another  degree  excuses  it.  As  it  has  been  already  remarked  in  speaking  of 
testimonial  capacity  (p.  518), nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  than  to  applyone 
general  term  (insanity)  to  the  conditions  of  all  persons  affected  with  mental 
disorder,  and  to  pronounce  them  therefore  all  incompetent  or  all  incapable, 
when  common  sense  suggests  that  we  are  bound  to  inquire  into  the  amount 
of  capacity  in  each  case.  If,  according  to  this  ruling,  wo  are  always  to 
insist  upon  distinct  proof  of  a  disease  of  the  mind  existing  before  the  act 
committed,  it  is  clear  that  an  act  perpetrated  under  a  sudden  access  of 
insanity,  by  a  pei'son  not  pi-eviously  labouring  under  delusions,  would  be 
punishable  like  that  of  a  sane  criminal.  Wood  repudiates  the  doctnne 
that  an  insane  person  is  necessarily  irresponsible,  and  therefore  unpunish- 
able :  *  All  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  insanity  know  fnB 
well  that,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  insane  persons  are  not  (Mdy 
powerfully  influenced,  but  materially  controlled,  by  the  same  motives  which 
influence  and  control  those  who  are  still  mixing  in  the  world,  and  who 
have  never  been  suspected  of  mental  derangement.'    ('  Plea  of  Insan.'p.^.) 

In  Beg.  v.  Burtmi  (Maidstone  Lent  Ass.  1862),  Byles,  J.,  observed  thrf 
even  the  existence  of  mental  disease  did  not  necessarily  exempt  a  persoa 
from  criminal  responsibility.  Many  a  man  whose  mind  is  in  an  nnsoizDd 
state  knows  perfectly  well  whether  ho  is  doing  wrong ;  and  so  long  as  he 
knows  thai,  he  is  subject  to  the  criminal  law.  Even  morbid  delusion  cannot 
always  be  allowed  to  screen  a  criminal  from  the  consequences  of  his  own 
acts,  while  there  are  instances  in  which  a  plea  of  insanity  may  properly  he 
allowed,  although  no  such  delusion  can  be  proved.  Each  case  must  be 
taken  with  its  circumstances,  and  legal  theories  of   insanity  are  chidj 
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valaable,  not  as  rigorous  axioms  of  law,  but  as  cautions  to  be  observed  by 
the  jury. 

The  difference  of  opinion  which  exists  between  physicians  and  jurists 
in  reference  to  this  plea  appeared  to  the  author  to  consist  in  this : — Most 
jurists  aver  that  no  d^ree  of  insanity  should  exempt  from  punishment  for 
crime,  unless  it  has  reached  that  point  that  the  individual  is  utterly  unconscious 
of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  at  the  time  of  committing  the  alleged 
crime.  Physicians,  on  the  other  hand,  affirm  that  this  is  not  a  proper  test 
of  the  existence  of  that  degree  of  insanity  which  should  exempt  a  man 
from  punishment ;  that  those  who  are  labouring  under  confirmed  insanity 
are  fully  conscious  of  the  difEerence  between  right  and  wrong,  and  are 
quite  able  to  appreciate  the  illegality  as  well  as  the  consequences  of  their 
acts.  Again,  those  who  have  patiently  watched  the  insane  for  years,  agree 
that  the  legal  test  of  unconsciousness  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  pei'form- 
ance  of  acts  would  in  reality  apply  only  to  persons  who  were  suffering 
tram,  delirium,  from  a  furious  paroxysm  of  mania,  or  from  confirmed  idiocy ; 
and  that  if  the  rule  suggested  by  Warren — that  'a  person,  in  order  to  be 
acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  should  be  first  proved  to  be  as 
^  itnconscious  of  his  act  as  a  baby,* — were  strictly  carried  out,  there  is 
scarcely  an  inmate  of  an  asylum  who  destroyed  a  keeper  or  attendant,  who 
might  not  be  executed  for  murder.  Such  a  rule  amounts  to  a  reductio  ad 
ahsurdum ;  it  would  abolish  all  distinction  between  the  sane  and  the  insane, 
between  the  responsible  and  the  irresponsible ;  and  it  would  consign  to  the 
same  punishment  the  confirmed  lunatic  and  the  sane  criminal.  This  species 
of  bahy-unconsciotcsness  of  action  exists  in  idiots  as  well  as  in  furious  maniacs, 
bnt  not  in  the  majority  of  lunatics ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  if 
HiiB  criterion  be  the  true  one,  acquittals  on  the  ground  of  insanity  have 
involved  a  series  of  gross  mistakes.  The  only  irresponsible  lunatics,  ac- 
cording to  Warren,  are  precisely  those  who  would  not  even  have  reason 
enough  to  plead  to  an  indictment.  Thus,  while  the  medical  profession  is 
condemned  for  adopting  opinions  which  would  lead  to  the  acquittal  of 
criminals,  this  legal  writer  recommends  a  rule  which  would  certainly  lead 
to  the  execution  of  the  greater  number  of  confii*med  lunatics  charged  with 
acts  of  homicide.  The  practical  failure  of  such  a  rule  is  manifest  when  it 
is  found  that  persons  who  have  destroyed  life  with  a  perfect  consciousness 
of  the  wrongfulness  of  their  acts  are  frequently  acquitted  as  insane.  In 
the  case  of  Dadd,  who  was  acquitted  on  the  gix>und  of  insanity,  and  who 
was  proved  to  be  a  confirmed  lunatic,  it  transpired  that  the  man  had  actually 
provided  himself  with  a  passport  and  fled  to  France  after  destroying  his 
father.  (See  Wood,  op.  cit.  p.  41.)  It  may  be  said  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  insane  is  an  insane  consciousness,  while  the  law  implies  the 
coDBciousness  of  a  sound  mind ;  but  this  involves  a  petitio  principii.  There 
have  been  numerous  cases  of  acquittal  in  which,  until  the  act  of  homicide 
was  committed,  there  was  no  imputation  either  against  the  sanity  or  the 
sane  consciousness  of  the  accused. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  theoiy  the  English  law  would  punish 
A  lunatic  just  as  it  would  punish  a  sane  man,  provided  the  lunatic  *  had 
that  degree  of  intellect  which  enabled  him  to  know  and  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong,  or  what  was  lawful  and  unlawful ;  if  he  knew 
what  would  be  the  effects  of  his  crime,  and  consciously  committed  it ;  and, 
further,  if  with  that  consciousness  he  wilfully  and  intentionally  committed 
it.'  In  practice,  however,  it  is  placed  beyond  doubt  that  some  who  ought 
to  be  convicted  under  these  rules  are  acquitted  on  the  legal  fiction  that 
they  were  at  the  time  unconscious  (or  only  insanely  conscious)  of  the 
wrongfulness  of  their  acts.  Wood  states  that  of  thirty-three  males  con- 
fined as  lunatics  in  Bethlem  who  had  committed  murder,  and  had  been 
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tried  and  acquitted  on  the  git>uTid  of  insanity,  three  were  reported  sane; 
and  he  was  qaite  satisfied  that  two  of  these  were  twt  iyisane  at  the  time 
they  committed  the  murders.  Of  fifteen  males  who  had  attempted  to 
commit  murder,  five  were  reported  sane,  and  two  of  them  in  his  judgment 
ought  not  to  have  been  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  (Op.  cit 
p.  50.)  According  to  Hood,  in  the  six  years  from  1852  to  1858,  120 
persons  who  were  tried  for  murder,  or  for  attempt  at  murder  or  acts  of 
personal  violence,  were  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  Of  thtt 
number,  79  were  received  into  Bethlem  Hospital,  and  in  several  instances 
they  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  insanity  while  they  were  resident  in  tlie 
asylum.  These  facts,  then,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  rule  of  Uw 
generally  adopted  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  severity.  The  only  complaint 
that  can  be  made  is,  that  it  operates  with  uncertainty.  This  question  hss 
been  examined  by  Bncknill.  ('Unsoundness  of  Mind  in  Relation  to 
Crim.  Acts,'  1854,  pp.  5,  16,  39.) 

The  defence  of  insanity  in  cases  of  murder  by  poison  has  generallj 
ended  in  failure,  although  there  may  even  have  been  proof  of  hereditaiy 
taint.  (Beg.  v.  Ocdlop,  Somerset  Wint.  Ass.  1844 ;  and  Beg,  v.  Allnuttf 
C.  C.  G.  Dec.  1847.)  The  crime  of  poisoning  indicates  malice  and  dehben- 
tion  in  a  greater  degree  than  it  would  be  in  general  safe  to  admit  as  co- 
existing with  a  state  of  in*esponsible  insanity.  Alison,  however,  mentions 
one  case  of  acquittal  (Sparrwc,  1829)  in  which  this  plea  was  admitted. 
The  woman  poured  a  large  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  down  the  throat  of  hx 
own  child ;  she  then  ran  to  a  neighbour's  house  in  a  state  of  evident 
derangement,  saying  that  she  had  killed  the  devil.  This  was  a  case  of 
demonomania ;  her  insanity  was  proved,  and  she  was  acquitted.  ('  Ciim. 
Law/  p.  648.)  In  Beg.  v.  Vyse  (C.  C.  C.  July,  1862)  the  prisoner,  a 
respecl^ble  woman,  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  her  two  children,  by 
poisoning  them  with  strychnine.  The  act  was  done  with  great  dehbentioB 
and  forethought,  the  poison  was  purchased  under  false  pretences,  and 
there  was  an  entire  absence  of  motive.  She  was  acquitted  on  the  ground 
of  insanity.  This  was  considered  to  be  a  case  of  impulsive  mania,  as  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  intellectual  insanity.  There  was  an  hereditary 
tendency  to  insanity,  coupled  with  tho  effects  of  prolonged  nursing  and 
general  constitational  debility ;  but  Hood's  minute  inquiries  brought  out 
facts  which  showed  that  the  prisoner  had  laboured  under  disease  whick 
might  have  affected  her  mind  and  have  deprived  her  of  the  proper  control 
of  her  actions.  He  states  that  on  his  first  visit  to  her  in  Newgate  he  leant 
that  during  the  later  months  of  suckling  she  had  been  mentally  ore^ 
worked  and  subjected  to  great  anxiety  and  fatigue.  When  worried  by  her 
business-transactions  she  suffered  from  a  painfal  sensation  seated  in  the 
interior  of  the  cranium,  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  which  shcT  spoke  of 
as  *  perspiiing  of  the  brain ' — a  symptom  often  complained  of  by  patients 
who  suffer  from  mental  disease  as  giving  a  creeping,  irritating  feeling,  bat 
never  more  graphically  described  than  by  Mrs.  Vyse.  It  is  indicative  of 
morbid  action  of  the  brain,  which  is  manifested  by  examination  after  death. 
He  considered  Mrs.  Vyse  to  be  suffering  from  cerebral  disease,  which 
rendered  her  at  the  time  of  the  murders  an  irresponsible  agent. 

The  impulse  to  violence  may  be  dormant  for  weeks  or  months,  and  then 
show  itself  by  a  suicidal  or  homicidal  act ;  but  such  is  the  result  and  not 
the  proof  of  mental  disease.  The  case  of  Christiana  Edmunds  {Beg,  v. 
Edmunds,  C.  C.  C.  Jan.  1872),  is  in  this  respect  of  some  interest.  The 
woman,  »t.  43,  moving  in  a  respectable  sphere  of  society,  was  charged  with 
the  murder  of  a  boy  at  Brighton  on  June  12th,  1871.  The  dec^ised  ate 
some  sweets  purchased  in  a  confectioner's  shop,  and  died  in  a  short  timf 
with  the  symptoms  of   poisoning  -wdth  strychnine,   and  strychnine  was 
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Ponnd  in  his  stomach.  The  priaoner  had  procured  sweets  from  this  shop 
by  the  agency  of  little  boys — ^had  deliberately  poisoned  them  with  strychnine 
md  returned  them  to  the  shop.  She  had  herself  on  various  occasions  left 
soisoned  sweets  about  in  shops.  How  many  persons  had  suffered  from 
ills  cold-blooded  and  reckless  act  is  not  known,  but  she  had  previously 
ittempted  to  poison  the  wife  of  a  medical  man ;  and  she  imputed  the 
3oisonings  to  the  carelessness  of  the  confectioner.  He  was  able  to  show 
'htkt  his  sweets  as  purchlified  were  wholesome,  and  by  a  chain  of  circum- 
itances  the  crime  of  poisoning  them  was  clearly  fixed  upon  the  prisoner. 
She  had  shown  much  cunning  in  her  proceedings.  She  had  procured 
itrychnine  on  four  different  occasions  under  false  pretences,  and  had 
xnrowed  the  poison-book  of  a  druggist,  and  torn  out  the  leaves  to  conceal 
he  fact  that  she  had  purchased  the  poison. 

The  defence  was  insanity,  but  there  was  no  proof  of  intellectual  insanity 
kboat  her.  She  had  shown  all  the  skill  of  an  accomplished  criminal  in 
urrying  out  her  plan  of  general  poisoning,  and  in  using  the  most  artful 
neans  to  conceal  it  and  to  throw  the  imputation  upon  the  confectioner, 
mpulse  could  hardly  be  pleaded,  for  her  criminal  acts  were  extended  over 
reeks  and  months.  She  was  convicted.  She  then,  with  a  view  of 
.verting  or  delaying  punishment,  put  in  a  false  plea  of  pregnancy  in  bar 
if  execution  (ante,  p.  154).  The  capital  sentence  was  subsequently 
emitted,  and  the  prisoner  was  sent  to  Broadmoor  Asylum  on  the  state- 
aent  that  she  was  of  unsound  mind. 

It  appears  that  her  father  had  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum  when  of  middle 
ge^  having  suffered  for  years  before  his  death  from  homicidal  and  suicidal 
aaaia;  her  brother  died  at  Earlswood  Asylum,  an  epileptic  idiot;  her 
grandfather  was  a  subject  of  cerebral  disease;  her  sister  suffered  from 
lysteria;  other  relations  were  afflicted  with  nervous  diseases  of  some  kind, 
md  she  herself  appears  to  have  exhibited,  some  eighteen  years  befoi*e, 
lymptoms  of  hysteria  and  hysterical  paralysis.  C  Lancet,'  1872, 1,  pp.  89, 
.07,  784;  and  *  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1872, 1,  pp.  71, 101,  111.)  This  proved 
lereditary  tendency  to  insanity  in  her  family  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
onunutation  of  the  capital  sentence.  If  we  except  the  nature  of  the  crime, 
howing  as  it  did  an  utter  recklessness  for  human  life,  there  was  nothing 
0  indicate  unsoundness  of  mind  either  in  a  medical  or  a  legal  sense  in  this 
roman.  The  only  evidence  of  insanity  would  be  the  atrocity  of  the  act 
bielf ,  but  on  this  ground  Mary  Ann  Cotton,  executed  at  Durham  for  murder 
ly  poison,  might  have  equally  been  pronounced  insane.  There  was  evidence 
hat  this  woman  had  destroyed  with  arsenic,  in  the  most  reckless  manner, 
faildren,  husband,  relatives,  and  friends,  to  the  number  of  twenty  persons, 
(he  sent  her  son,  for  whose  murder  she  was  tried,  to  procure  the  poison 
nth  which  she  subsequently  killed  him ;  but  this  woman  was  condemned 
nd  executed.  She  could  not  plead  hereditary  taint  or  hysteria  of  ancient 
ate. 

When  a  defence  of  insanity  is  set  up,  on  a  charge  of  murder,  in  order 
0  warrant  the  jury  in  acquitting  a  prisoner,  it  must  be  pix>ved  that  he  is 
r  was  insane  in  a  certain  legal  sense :  if  this  fact  be  left  in  doubt,  and  if 
he  crime  charged  in  the  indictment  be  proved,  it  is  theii*  duty  to  couAnct 
im.  (Beg.  v.  Stokes,  3  Car.  and  Kir.  p.  185.)  The  witness  must  i-emember 
hat  it  is  insanity  in  a  legal  sense  which  has  to  be  proved.  In  examining 
n  accused  person  who  is  alleged  to  have  committed  a  crime  while  labouring 
nder  insanity,  the  plea  may  be  good,  and  yet  the  person  be  sane  when 
xanuned.  This  was  observed  in  the  case  of  a  lunatic  who  killed  his 
lother  in  1843 ;  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  was  insane  at  the  time  of  the 
ct,  but  two  days  afterwai-ds  he  was  found  to  be  of  perfectly  sound  mind. 
See  case,  pp.  545, 546,  ante.)  This  sudden  restoration  to  reason  is  sometimes 
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met  witli  in  cases  of  homicidal  mania.  For  a  remarkable  instance  of  ihk 
description,  where  the  motive  of  a  man  in  killing  his  wife  was  apparently 
jealousy,  see  report  by  Leuret  and  OUivier.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  184i3, 2,  p.  187 ; 
1836,  2,  p.  122.)  Lord  Hale  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  woman,  soon 
after  her  delivery,  killed  her  infant ;  she  confessed  the  crime,  was  carried 
to  prison,  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  awakened  quite  sane,  and  wondered  how 
she  came  there.     (See  also  the  case  of  M'CaUum,  Alison,  p.  650.) 

It  is  customary  to  say  that  they  who  commit  these  crimes  while  labour- 
ing under  insani^  are  irresponsible.  By  this  we  are  not  to  nndentaod 
that  they  are  allowed  to  go  free ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  subjected  to 
a  close  poniinement — ^perpetual  in  all  cases  of  murder^  but  depending 
on  their  recovery  in  respect  to  crimes  of  less  magnitude.  A  power 
is  vested  in  Jthe  Executive  only  to  dischai^  recovered  criminal  lunatics, 
according  to  circumstances.  A  large  asylum  has  been  established  at 
Broadmoor,  for  the  reception  of  all  criminal  lunatics ;  and  those  who  have 
been  acquitted  of  murder  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  after  having  onoe 
entered  this  establishment,  ought  to  be  as  dead  to  the  world  as  if  the  earth 
had  closed  over  them.  Beyond  the  walls,  whether  sane  or  insane^  the 
murderers  once  committed  to  Broadmoor,  it  is  said,  never  pass,  either  in 
life  or  after  death. 

As  regards  the  legal  view  of  insanity,  in  its  bearing^  upon  crime,  a 
distinguished  judge  already  quoted  has  recently  summed  np  a  description 
of  madness,  as  known  to  the  law,  in  the  following  tenns  (Stephen*! 
•Hist,  of  the  Crim.  Law  of  England,'  vol.  2,  p.  145): — *Any  one  or 
more  of  numerous  causes  may  produce  diseases  of  the  brain  or  ner?oas 
system  which  interfere  more  or  less  with  the  feelings,  the  will,  and  the 
intellect  of  the  persons  affected.  Commonly,  the  disease,  if  it  runs  its  full 
course,  affects  the  emotions  first,  and  afterwards  the  intellect  and  the  will 
It  may  affect  the  emotions  either  by  producing  morbid  depression  or  hy 
producing  morbid  excitement  of  feeling.  In  the  first,  which  is  much  the 
commoner  of  the  two  cases,  it  is  called  melancholia,  and  in  the  second 
mania.  Melancholia  often  passes  into  mania.  Both  melancholia  and 
mania  commonly  cause  delusions  or  false  opinions  as  to  existing  hc^ 
which  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  sufferer  as  explanations  d 
his  morbid  feelings.  These  delusions  are  often  accompanied  by  hallucina- 
tions, which  are  deceptions  of  the  senses.  Melancholia,  mania,  and  the 
delusions  arising  from  them,  often  supply  powerful  motives  to  do  destructive 
and  mischievous  acts  ;  and  cases  occur  in  which  an  earnest  and  passionate 
desire  to  do  such  acts  is  the  first  and  perhaps  the  only  marked  symptooi  of 
mental  disease.  It  is  probable  that  in  such  cases  some  morbid  state  of  the 
brain  produces  a  vague  craving  for  relief  by  some  sort  of  passionate  action, 
the  special  form  of  which  is  determined  by  accidental  circumstances;  so 
that  such  impulses  may  differ  in  their  nature  and  mode  of  operation  from 
the  motives  which  operate  on  sane  and  insane  persons  alike.  The  difference 
may  be  compared  to  the  difference  between  hunger  prompting  a  man  to  eat 
and  the  impulse  which,  when  he  suffers  violent  and  sudden  pain,  prompts  hiffl 
to  relieve  himself  by  screaming.  Insanity  affecting  the  emotions  in  the  foims 
of  melancholia  and  mania  is  often  succeeded  by  insanity  affecting  the  intellect 
and  the  will.  In  this  stage  of  the  disease  the  characteristic  symptom  is  the 
existence  of  permanent  incurable  delusions,  commonly  called  monomania. 
The  existence  of  any  such  delusion  indicates  disorganization  of  all  the  mental 
powers,  including  not  only  the  power  of  thinking  correctly,  but  the  power  of 
keeping  before  the  mind  and  applying  to  particular  cases  general  principles 
of  conduct.  The  last  stage  of  insanity  is  one  of  utter  feebleness,  in  which 
all  the  intellectual  powers  are  so  much  pi'ostrated  as  to  reduce  the  sufferer 
to  a  state  of  imbecility.     Lastly,  paralysis  and  epilepsy  are  so  closely  tlW 
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with  insanity,  that  insanity  frequently  forms  a  symptom  of  each.  In  all  the 
eases  above  referred  to  the  sufferer  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  sane» 
but  sanity  may  never  be  enjoyed  at  all.    This  happens  in  eases  of  idiocy.' 

The  same  able  writer  points  out  in  graphic  language  the  chief  points  on 
which  medical  and  legal  writers  differ  respecting  the  plea  of  irresponsibility 
('  Hist,  of  Crim.  Law  of  Eng.'  vol.  3,  ch.  xvij.)  ;  and  this  chapter  should  be 
perused  by  all  physicians  who  have  to  deal  with  insane  criminals.  It  may 
be  well  to  give  an  outline  of  the  views  therein  expressed. 

*The  different  legal  authorities'  (he  says,  p.  125)  'upon  the  subject  have 
been  light  in  holding  that  the  mere  existence  of  madness  ought  not  to  be 
An  excuse  for  crime,  unless  it  produces  in  fact  one  or  the  other  of  certain 
Donsequences.'  The  English  law  with  respect  to  madness  is  thus  stated, 
bhe  doubtful  points  being  placed  within  square  brackets : — *  No  act  is  crime 
if  the  person  who  does  it  is  at  the  time  when  it  is  done  prevented,  [either 
by  defective  mental  power  or]  by  any  disease  affecting  the  mind,  (a)  From 
blowing  the  nature  or  quality  of  his  act,  or  (b)  From  knowing  the  act  is 
wrong,  [or  (o)  From  controlling  his  own  conduct,  unless  the  absence  of  the 
power  of  control  has  been  produced  by  his  own  default].  But  an  act  may 
3e  a  crime  although  the  mind  of  the  person  who  does  it  is  affected  by 
lisease,  if  snch  disease  does  not  in  fsLct  produce  upon  his  mind  one  or  other 
>f  the  effects  above  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  act.'  Speaking  of  know- 
edge  of  right  and  wrong,  he  says : — '  I  think  that  any  one  would  fall  within 
Jhat  description  (inability  to  know  the  quality  of  his  act)  who  was  deprived, 
}j  disease  affecting  the  mind,  of  the  power  of  passing  a  rational  judgment 
»n  the  moral  character  of  the  act  which  he  meant  to  do  '  (p.  163).  And 
ygtan : — *■  Knowledge  and  power  are  the  constituent  elements  of  all  voluntary 
kctions,  and  if  either  is  seriously  impaired,  the  other  is  disabled.  It  is  as 
me  thai  a  man  who  cannot  control  himself  does  not  know  the  nature  of 
lis  acts  as  that  a  man  who  does  not  know  the  nature  of  his  acts  is  incapable 
if  aelf-oonti-ol' (p.  171). 

The  true  legal  meaning  of  the  word  '  know '  as  applied  to  madness  is 
ly  no  means  easy  to  determine ;  and  it  is  also  clear  that  the  term  regpansi- 
Uiiy  is  used  in  different  senses  by  legal  and  medical  authorities  respec- 
ively.  The  lawyer  understands  by  it  responsibility  to  the  law  of  the  land ; 
ledical  writers  on  insanity,  on  the  other  hand,  have  habitually  used  the 
nrn  in  a  vague  and  undefined  sense  as  referring  to  what  ought  in  their 
pinion  to  be  the  law,  and  as  referring  to  some  moral  standard.  The  word 
rang,  too,  is  used  in  two  senses ;  it  may  mean  either  immoral  or  illegal. 

It  is  here  right  to  observe  that '  irresistible  '  is  a  term  often  applied  by 
ledical  writers  to  impulses  which  can  be  controlled.  Stephen,,  J.,  quotes 
remarkable  instance  of  a  woman  who  felt  what  was  termed  an  *  irresistible 
npulae '  to  murder  her  child,  and  yet  did  successfully  resist  her  impalse. 

HOMIOIDAL  MANIA. 

Homicidal  mania  or  monomania  is  commonly  defined  to  be  a  state  of 
ikrtial  insanity,  accompaoied  by  an  impulse  to  the  perpetration  of  murder : 
9noe  it  is  sometimes  called  impulsive  or  paroxysmal  mania.  There  may 
•  may  not  be  evidence  of  intellectual  aberration,  but  the  main  feature  of 
le  disorder  is  the  existence  of  a  destructive  impulse  which,  like  a  delusion, 
kunot  be  controlled  by  the  patient.  This  impulse,  thus  dominating  over 
1  other  feelings,  leads  a  person  to  destroy  those  to  whom  he  is  most  fondly 
;tached,  or  any  one  who  may  be  involved  in  his  delusion.  Sometimes  the 
ipulse  is  loDg  felt,  but  concealed  and  restrained :  thei*e  may  be  merely 
gns  of  depression  and  melancholy,  low  spirits  and  loss  of  appetite,  as  well 
I  eccentric  or  wayward  habits,  but  nothing  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  the 
arful  contention  which  may  be  going  on  within  the  mind.    As  in  suicidal 
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mania,  many  of  those  who  are  in  habits  of  daily  intercourse  with  the 
patients  have  been  first  astounded  by  the  act  of  murder,  and  then  only  for  the 
firat  time  led  to  conjecture  that  certain  peculiarities  of  language  or  conduct, 
scarcely  noticed  at  the  time,  must  have  been  symptoms  of  insanity.  Occa- 
sionally the  act  of  murder  is  perpetrated  with  great  deliberation,  and 
apparently  with  all  the  marks  of  sanity.  These  cases  are  rendered  difficult 
by  the  fact  that  there  may  be  no  distinct  proof  of  the  existence,  past  or 
present,  of  any  disorder  of  the  mind,  so  that  the  chief  evidence  of  mental 
disorder  is  the  act  itself  (mania  transiioria) ;  of  the  existence  of  insanity, 
in  the  common  or  legal  acceptation  of  the  term,  before  and  after  the  pa- 
petration  of  the  crime,  there  may  be  either  no  evidence  whatever,  or  it 
may  be  so  slight  as  not  to  amount  to  proof.  Such  cases  are  r^arded  and 
described  by  the  medico-legal  writers  as  instances  of  insanity  of  the  moral 
feelings  only,  and  this  condition  has  been  called  ^  Moral  insanity '  (oii/e, 
p.  464).  Its  existence,  as  a  state  independent  of  a  simtlltaneous  disturbance 
of  the  reason  or  intellect,  is  denied  by  the  great  majority  of  lawyers  as  well 
as  by  some  medical  authorities.  Whether  such  a  condition  exists  or  not  is 
a  simple  question  of  fact,  to  be  established  if  possible  by  clear  and  con- 
clusive evidence.  Its  existence  in  the  case  of  a  person  charged  with 
murder  appears  to  have  rested  hitherto  on  a  mere  medical  dictum.  Intel- 
ligible reasons  have  not  been  assigned  by  those  witnesses  who  have  songht 
to  satisfy  a  Court  of  Law  that  this  has  as  distinct  an  existence  as  m- 
teUectual  insanity ;  in  general,  it  is  only  alleged  and  not  proved  to  exist  in 
a  given  case.  If  its  existence  were  satisfactorily  established,  it  would,  is 
Stephen,  J.,  observes,  do  away  with  one  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  crime- 
malice,  and  thus  justify  a  jury  in  acquitting  a  person  charged  with  murdo*. 
The  accused  on  these  occasions  is  assumed  to  have  been  an  involnntuy 
agent.  As  Stephen,  J.,  suggests,  it  might  be  a  good  defence  to  admit  that 
a  man  loaded  a  pistol  and  pointed  it  at  the  head  of  another,  but  that  it  wtf 
fired  by  a  sudden  involuntary  action  of  the  necessary  muscles,  and  not  bf 
the  prisoner's  will.  The  evidence  given  in  support  of  the  assertion  that 
a  man  is  morally  insane  is,  generally  speaking,  at  least  as  consistent  widi 
the  theory  that  he  is  a  great  fool  and  a  great  rogue,  as  with  the  theoiy 
that  he  is  the  subject  of  a  special  disease,  the  existence  of  which  is  doubt- 
ful. (*Crim.  Law,'  p.  95.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  unrestricted  ad- 
mission of  such  a  theory  as  this  would  go  &u*  to  do  away  with  all  punish- 
ment for  crime,  for  it  would  render  it  impossible  to  draw  a  line  between 
(moral)  insanity  and  moral  depravity.  What  is  crime  but  an  act  arising 
from  the  perversion  of  moral  feelings  ?  Moral  insanity  in  a  person  of 
sound  mind  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  whenever  the  mind  is  sound,  a 
man's  conscience  and  sense  of  right  and  wrong  will  always  be  sufficient  io 
enable  him  to  control  or  restrain  evil  desires  and  impulses..  Nevertheless, 
some  medical  theories  go  to  the  length  of  maintaining  that  all  crime  is  of 
.  the  nature  of  disease,  and  that  the  very  existence  of  criminal  law  is  a  relic 
of  barbarism.  (Stephen,  J.,  '  Hist,  of  Crim.  Law  of  Eng.,'  vol.  3,  p.  126.) 
Causes. — The  causes  of  homicidal  mania  are  assigned  by  £squirol  to 
cerebral  irritation  induced  by  bodily  disease,  long  watching,  excessive 
nervous  excitement,  vicious  education,  erroneous  notions  of  religion,  grief, 
destitution,  and  the  power  of  imitation.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  the 
publicity  given  to  horrible  occurrences  often  excites  a  homicidal  feeling  in 
persons  of  weak  minds.  The  sight  of  a  weapon  or  of  the  intended  victim 
also  determines  in  an  instant  the  pei7>etration  of  the  act — the  person 
feeling  himself  drawn  on  by  an  irrational  impulse  which  he  cannot  always 
either  I'esist  or  control.  Disordered  menstruation,  owing  to  sympathy  of 
the  brain  with  the  womb,  may  likewise  operate  as  a  cause ;  and  this  it  is 
the  more  impoi'tant  to  obsei've,  because  the  person  affected  may  not  have 
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previously  maiiifested  any  sign  whatever  of  intellectual  disturbance.  (Case 
)f  Brixey^  p.  564,  post,)  AmenarrhoBa  (suppressed  menstruation)  may  be  a 
»nse  of  insanity  among  girls,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  any 
lereditary  predu9position  to  the  disorder.  Such  cases  announce  themselves 
3y  the  non-appearance  or  long  cessation  of  the  menstrual  function,  while 
^he  ordinary  symptoms  of  chlorosis  indicate  the  existence  of  this  state. 
By  the  sympathy  of  the  uterine  functions  with  the  brain  there  may  be 
iome  intellectual  disturbance,  indicated  by  waywardness  of  temper,  strange 
md  immoral  conduct,  morbid  appetite,  and  great  irritability  with  excite- 
nent  from  slight  causes.  A  crime  may  be  suddenly  perpetrated  by  such 
)ersons  without  apparent  motive ;  and  if  clear  proof  of  intellectual 
lisorder  before  the  occurrence  be  in  all  cases  required,  there  is  often  no 
dtemative  but  to  convict  the  person  as  a  sane  criminal.  Esquirol  alludes 
o  the  case  of  a  mairied  woman,  who  at  every  menstrual  period  experienced 
b  strong  desire  to  kill  her  husband  and  children,  especially  when  she  saw 
liem  lying  asleep;  she,  however,  was  able  to  control  her  impulse. 
Parturition  and  suppressed  lactation  are  hkewise  causes,  and  in  this  case 
ihe  disorder  may  assume  the  form  of  what  is  called  Puerperal  Mania.  It 
B  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  persons  who  are  likely  to  be  attacked 
ij  homicidal  mania  are  not  always  characterized  by  a  gloomy,  melancholic, 
>r  irritable  disposition ;  the  disorder  sometimes  shows  itself  in  those  who 
lave  been  remarkable  for  their  kind  and  gentle  demeanour  and  quiet 
labits.  In  some  cases  the  murderous  disposition  may  give  no  warning  of 
ts  existence ;  in  others,  however,  it  is  preceded  by  a  change  of  character 
orresponding  to  a  sudden  access  of  insanity. 

Symptoms. — Homicidal  mania,  in  its  more  common  form,  may  make  its 
.ppearance  at  all  ages,  even  in  children.  It  is  occasionally  periodical,  and 
he  paroxysm  of  insanity  is  preceded  by  symptoms  of  general  excitement. 
rhe  patient  experiences  colicky  pains,  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  abdomen 
»r  chest,  headache,  restlessness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  lowness  of  spirits ; 
he  face  is  flushed  or  pale,  the  pulse  hard  and  full,  and  the  whole  body  in  a 
tate  of  convulsive  trembling.  An  act  of  violence  is  committed  without 
raming,  and  the  patient  appears  as  if  relieved  from  some  oppressive 
eeling.  He  may  be  calm,  and  express  neither  regret,  remorse,  nor  fear; 
LO  may  coolly  contemplate  his  victim,  confess  the  deed,  and  at  once 
nzrender  himself  to  justice.  In  some  rare  instances  he  may  coneeal  him- 
elf,  hide  the  weapon,  and,  like  a  sane  criminal,  endeavour  to  obliterate  all 
races  of  the  crime — thus  showing  a  perfect  consciousness  of  the  illegality 
r  wrongfulness  of  the  act,  and  a  desire  to  evade  discovery.  These  are  the 
lain  features  of  crime,  and  unless  there  is  independent  evidence  of  mental 
isorder,  or  of  some  bodily  disease  affecting  the  brain,  the  conclusion 
hould  be  that  the  person  is  sane  and  responsible.  The  great  problem  to 
e  solved  on  these  occasions  is — What  ai*e  the  plain  practical  distinctions 
©tween  defective  reasoning  power  and  perverted  moral  sense  ?  The  latter 
ondition  alone  should  not  exculpate  a  person  or  absolve  him  from  the 
snal  punishment,  or  persons  undeniably  sane,  who  have  committed  crimes, 
hould  be  equally  exculpated  and  absolved  from  punishment. 

The  symptoms  above  described  have  been  observed  to  be  more  aggra- 
ated  in  proportion  as  the  homicidal  impulse  was  strong.  The  propensity 
o  kill  is  sometimes  a  fixed  idea,  and  the  patient  can  no  more  banish  it 
rom  his  thoaghts  than  a  person  afflicted  with  insanity  can  divest  himself 
f  the  delusive  ideas  which  occupy  his  mind.  (Esquirol,  op.  cit.  vol.  2, 
).  105.)  It  has  been  supposed  that  Esquirol  here  implies  a  state  in  which 
here  is  no  perversion  of  intellect.  The  facts  which  he  mentions,  however, 
learly  prove  the  contrary ;  for  if  a  patient  has  not  the  power  to  banish 
rom  his  thoughts  this  propensity  to  kill,  he  has  passed  beyond  the  bounds 
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of  reason,  and  is  really  insane.  The  admission  of  this  fact  alone  proTes 
that  his  mind  must  be  nnsoand.  Esqnirol  says  that  before  the  perpetration 
of  the  act  there  may  be  no  sign  of  irrational  conversation  or  conduct :  but 
he  asks  the  question — Because  there  is  no  proof  of  irrationality,  are  we  to 
assume  that  these  persons  possess  reason  ?  Is  it  possible  to  reconcile  the 
existence  of  a  rational  state  of  mind  with  the  murder  of  those  who  ire 
most  dear  to  them  ?  (Op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  102.)  In  Esquirol's  view,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  taken  that  mere  perversion  of  feelings  (insanity),  irrespec- 
tive of  some  latent  aberration  of  intellect^  does  not  exist,  and  moral  inamity 
is  a  conventional  term  for  a  state  in  which  the  proofs  of  mental  disturbance 
are  not  so  clear  as  in  the  generality  of  cases. 

An  erroneous  notion  prevails  that  a  homicidal  lunatic  is  easily  to  be 
distinguished  from  a  sane  criminal  by  some  certain  and  invariable  symptoms 
or  characters,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  medical  witness  to  display  ia 
evidence,  and  of  a  medico-legal  writer  to  describe.  But  a  perusal  of  the 
evidence  given  at  a  few  trials  will  show  that  each  case  must  stand  by  itself. 
It  is  easy  to  classify  homicidal  lunatics,  and  say  that  in  one  instance  the 
murderous  act  was  committed  from  a  motive — e.g.  of  revenge ;  in  a  second 
from  no  motive,  but  from  irresistible  impulse ;  in  a  third  from  illusion  or  de- 
lusive motive — i.e.  mental  delusion ;  in  a  fourth  from  perverted  moral  feel- 
ing without  any  sign  of  intellectual  aberration.  This  classification  probably 
comprises  all  the  varieties  of  homicidal  insanity,  but  it  does  not  help  ns  io 
ascertain,  in  a  doubtful  case,  whether  the  act  was  or  was  not  committed  by 
a  person  labouring  under  any  of  these  psychological  conditions.  It  enabks 
us  to  classify  those  who  are  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  but  it 
entirely  fails  in  giving  us  the  power  to  distinguish  a  sane  from  an  insane 
criminal,  or  a  responsible  from  an  irresponsible  lunatic.  According  to 
Esquirol,  the  ^ts  hitherto  observed  indicate  three  degrees  of  homicidal 
mania: — 

1.  In  the  first  degree,  the  propensity  to  kill  is  connected  with  absoid 
irrational  motives  or  actual  delusion.  The  person  would  be  at  once  pro- 
nounced insane.  Cases  of  this  description  are  not  uncommon,  and  thej 
rarely  create  any  difficulty.  The  case  of  Beg.  v.  Wilson  (Lincoln  Sam. 
Ass.  1864),  referred  to  by  Stephen,  J.,  will  furnish  an  illustration.  A 
woman  consulted  a  medical  man  as  to  pains  in  her  head,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  low  spirits  after  her  delivery ;  she  was  also  suffering  from  religioiui 
despondency.  While  in  this  state  she  got  up  in  the  night  and  drowned 
four  of  her  children  in  a  cistern.  She  gave  this  account  of  the  act : — she 
washed  the  children,  put  them  to  bed,  and  retired  herself  about  10  o'doA 
but  could  not  sleep  ;  and  between  12  and  1  o'clock  it  was  suggested  to  her 
mind,  as  she  says,  by  a  black  shadowy  figure,  that  if  they  were  in  heaven 
they  would  be  out  of  danger  and  better  done  to,  than  she  could  do  for 
them.  It  was  still  further  suggested  to  her  mind,  in  the  same  way,  that 
she  could  easily  put  them  into  the  cistern,  and  she  at  once  proceeded  to  do 
so ;  it  was  better  for  them  to  die  young  than  to  grow  up  wicked.  (See 
Stephen's  *  Crim.  Law  of  Eng.'  p.  91.)  The  case  of  Mrs.  Brougk,  who 
murdered  six  of  her  children,  was  somewhat  similar  in  details.  This 
woman  stated  that  while  thinking  of  her  children,  during  the  night,  a  Wack 
cloud  came  over  her  which  seemed  to  surround  her,  and  she  felt  compelled 
to  kill  them.  (Reg.  v.  Brough,  Guildford  Sum.  Ass.  1854,  post,  p.  565.)  h 
other  instances,  those  who  have  perpetrated  such  a  series  of  mmders,  have 
stated  that  they  had  had  the  same  sensation  of  darkness  or  a  black  spectre 
brooding  over  them  just  before  the  perpetration  of  the  act. 

2.  In  the  second  degree,  the  desire  to  kill  is  connected  with  no  kno^ 
vwHve.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  motive  for  the  deed ;  the  person  appewrs 
to  have  been  led  on  by  some  impulse.     With  respect  to  this  class  of  ctaes, 
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Stephen,  J.,  observes :  *  There  are  motives  for  all  acts,  even  the  maddest ; 
lat  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  assign  them  specifically.  It  is,  however, 
generally  possible  to  form  an  opinion  whether  a  given  act  was  done  from 
ome  unknown  mad  motive,  or  from  some  unknown  sane  motive.'  (*  Crim. 
AW  of  Eng.'  p.  88.) 

3.  In  the  third  degree,  the  impulse  to  kill  is  sudden,  instantaneous, 
inreflecting,  and  ttncontrollable  (plus  forte  que  la  volonte).  The  act  of 
lomicide  is  perpetrated  without  interest,  without  motive,  and  often  on 
tersons  who  are  most  fondly  loved  by  the  perpretrator.  (Esquirol, '  Malad. 
lentaJes,'  vol.  2,  p.  834.)  It  is  this  form,  which  has  been  called  '  impulsive 
isanity,*  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  contention  on  trials  for  murder 
1  which  insanity  is  set  up  as  a  defence,  and  therefore  it  will  be  well  to 
onsider  this  subject  in  a  legal  aspect.  Stephen,  J.,  thus  comments  upon 
# : — '  It  is  said  that  on  particular  occasions  men  are  seized  with  irrational 
r  irresistible  impulses  to  kill,  to  steal,  or  to  bum,  and  under  the  iufluence 
f  such  impulses  they  sometimes  commit  acts  which  would  otherwise  be 
lost  atrocious  crimes.  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  possibility  that 
ach  impulses  may  occur,  or  the  fact  that  they  have  occurred  and  have 
een  acted  on.  Instances  are  given  in  which  the  impulse  was  felt  and 
ssisted.  Th&  only  question  which  the  existence  of  such  impulses  can 
hise  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  is,  whether  the  particalar 
npnlse  was  really  irresistible  as  well  as  unresisted.  If  it  was  irresistible, 
le  person  accused  is  entitled  to  be  acquitted,  because  the  act  would  not 
len  be  voluntary  and  not  properly  his  act.  If  the  impulse  was  resistible, 
le  fact  that  it  proceeded  from  disease  would  be  no  excuse  at  all.  If  a 
lan's  nerves  were  so  irritated  by  a  baby's  crying  that  he  instantly  killed 
>,  his  act  would  be  murder ;  it  would  not  be  less  murder  if  the  same  irrita- 
\aTL  and  corresponding  desire  were  produced  by  some  internal  disease.  The 
reat  object  of  the  criminal  law  is  to  induce  people  to  control  their  impulses ; 
od  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  they  can,  they  should  not  control  insane  as 
ell  as  sane  impulses.     The  proof  that  an  impulse  was  irresistible  depends 

I  the  circumsi^ces  of  the  particular  case.  The  commonest  and  strongest 
ises  are  those  of  women  who,  without  motive  or  concealment,  kill  their 
lildren  after  recovery  from  childbed  *  (puerperal  mania).  (*  Crim.  Law  of 
ng.'  p.  95.) 

The  three  forms  in  which  a  homicidal  propensity  may  thus  present 
self  in  cases  of  insanity,  differ  from  each  other  only  in  degree — the  two 
iTst  being  strongly  analogous  to,  but  lighter  modifications  of  the  third. 

II  the  cases  which  came  before  Esquirol  had  these  features  in  common — 
1  irritable  constitution,  great  excitability,  singularity  or  eccentricity  of 
laracter;  and  previously  to  the  manifestation  of  the  homicidal  feeling 
lere  was  a  gentle,  kind,  and  affectionate  disposition.  As  in  other  forms 
:  insanity,  there  was  some  well-marked  change  of  character  in  the  mode  of 
Fe ;  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  there  must  have  been  some 
?^'ee  of  intellectual  disturbance.  The  period  at  which  the  disorder  com- 
enced  and  terminated  could  be  easily  defined,  and  the  malady  could  be 
most  always  referred  to  some  moral  or  physical  cause.  In  two  cases  it 
as  traced  to  the  change  produced  by  puberty,  and  in  four  to  the  power  of 
litation.    Attempts  at  suicide  preceded  or  followed  the  attack :  all  wished 

die,  and  some  desired  to  be  put  to  death  like  criminals.    In  none  of  these 
^es  was  there  any  discoverable  motive  for  the  act  of  homicide. 

Esquirol  believed  that  there  are  well-marked  distinctions  between  this 
ate  and  that  of  the  sane  criminal.  Among  these  he  enumerates :  1.  The 
ant  of  accomplices  in  homicidal  mania.  2.  The  sane  criminal  has  always 
motive,  though  not  always  discoverable — the  act  of  murder  is  only  a 
eans  for   gratifying   some  other  more  or  less  ciiminal  passion,  and  is 
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almost  always  accompanied  by  some  other  wrongful  act:  the  contrary 
exists  in  homicidal  mania.  3.  The  victims  of  the  criminal  are  those  who 
oppose  his  desires  or  his  wishes — the  victims  of  the  monomaniac  are  among 
those  who  ai-e  either  indifferent  to  or  who  are  the  most  dear  to  him.  4. 
The  sane  criminal  endeavours  to  conceal,  and  if  taken  denies  the  crime: 
if  he  confesses  it,  it  is  only  with  some  reservation,  and  when  circumstances 
are  too  strong  against  him ;  but  he  commonly  denies  it  to  the  Isst 
moment :  it  is  the  I'everse  with  the  monomaniac.  The  exceptions  to  which 
these  characters  are  open  will  be  considered  hereafter.  They  have, 
undoubtedly,  greater  value  in  their  combined  than  in  their  individual 
application,  and  when  in  any  case  they  coexist,  there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  the  person  accused  of  murder  is  labouring  under  homiddal 
mania.  The  great  difficulty  in  these  cases,  however,  is  to  distingnisli 
moral  depravity  from  insanity.  The  author  agreed  with  a  medico-1^ 
writer  on  this  subject,  that  'no  hideousness  of  depravity  can  amount  to 
proof  of  insanity,  unsupported  by  some  evidence  of  a  judgment  incapaci- 
tated, or  of  a  will  fettered  by  disease.  In  those  cases  of  mental  disorder 
in  which  the  emotions  are  perverted,  and  where  there  is  no  clear  proof 
of  deranged  ititeUect,— cases  which  do  from  time  to  time  occur, — the  pre- 
sumption of  insanity  in  regard  to  a  cnminal  action  has  to  be  upheld  bj 
evidence  of  a  suspension  of  the  will.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  act  wM 
not  volnntary,  this  does  away  with  its  criminal  nature.'  (Jamieson's  I^ 
on  the  Med.  Jurispr.  of  Insan.  'Med.  Graz.'  vol.  48,  p.  181.)  But  it  is 
impossible  in  many  cases  to  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  suspension 
of  the  will :  this  suspension  can  only  be  assumed  from  the  act — a  dangerous 
assumption,  and  one  that  might  lead  to  the  confusion  of  crime  with  insanitft 
and  the  exculpation  of  all  criminals. 

Legal  tests. — Admitting  the  existence  of  homicidal  mania  as  thus  defined 
by  Esquirol  it  may  become  a  question,  how,  when  pleaded  for  one  charged 
with  muixler,  it  is  to  be  pi^actically  distinguished  from  a  case  in  which  the 
crime  has  been  perpetrated  by  a  really  sane  person.  Tests,  both  medical 
and  legal  have  been  proposed  ;  but,  singularly  enough,  in  no  single  instance 
has  the  Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved,  or  any  other  court  sitting  in 
banco,  delivered  a  considered  written  judgment  on  the  relation  of  insanity 
to  criminal  responsibility,  though  there  are  several  such  decisions  as  to  the 
effect  of  insanity  on  the  validity  of  contracts  and  wills  (Stephen).  More- 
over, evei-y  judgment  delivei'ed  during  the  last  forty  years  has  been  foimded 
upon  an  authority  in  many  ways  doubtful,  namely,  the  answers  given  by 
the  judges  to  questions  put  to  them  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  consequence 
of  the  acquittal  of  McNaghten  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  in  1843.  Stephens 
J.,  is  of  opinion  that  the  authority  of  the  answera  is  questionable,  and  thsfc 
they  leave  untouched  the  most  difficult  questions  connected  with  the  subject 
(*  Hist,  of  Crim.  Law  of  Kng.'  vol.  3,  p.  154.)  The  questions  and  answos 
are  as  follows.  Fourteen  of  the  fifteen  judges  consulted,  joined  in  tbe 
answers. 

Question  I. — '  What  is  the  law  respecting  alleged  crimes  committed  by 
persons  afflicted  with  insane  delusions  in  i-espect  of  one  or  more  particnJsr 
subjects  or  persons,  as,  for  instance,  where,  at  the  time  of  the  commission 
of  the  alleged  crime,  the  accused  knew  he  was  acting  contrary  to  law,  hni 
did  the  act  complained  of  with  a  view,  under  the  influence  of  insane  deln* 
sion,  of  redressing  or  revenging  some  supposed  grievance  op  injury,  or  d 
producing  some  supposed  public  benefit  ?  ' 

Answer  I. — '  Assuming  that  your  Lordships'  inquiries  are  confined  ^ 
those  persons  who  laboui*  under  such  partial  delusions  only,  and  are  not  in 
other  respects  insane,  we  ai*e  of  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the  accnsed 
did  the  act  complained  of  with  a  view,  under  the  influence  of  insane  ddn* 
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U  of  redressing  or  reyen^ng  some  supposed  grievanoe  or  injury,  or  of 
iudng  some  public  benefit,  he  is  nevertheless  punishable,  according  to 
nature  of  the  crime  committed,  if  he  knew  at  the  time  of  committing 
k  crime  that  he  was  acting  contrary  to  law,  by  which  expression  we 
erstand  your  Lordships  to  mean  the  law  of  the  land.' 
Question  11. — '  What  are  the  proper  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the 
f  when  a  person,  afflicted  with  insane  delusions  respecting  one  or  more 
bicular  subjects  or  persons,  is  charged  with  the  commission  of  a  crime 
irder,  for  instance),  and  insanity  is  set  up  as  a  defence.' 
Question  III. — '  In  what  terms  ought  the  question  to  be  left  to  the  jury 
o  the  prisoner's  state  of  mind  at  the  time  when  the  act  was  committed  P ' 
Answers  II.  and  III. — *  As  these  two  questions  appear  to  us  to  be  more 
veniently  answered  together,  we  submit  our  opinion  to  be  that  the  jury 
ht  to  be  told  in  all  cases  that  every  man  is  presumed  to  be  sane,  and  to 
less  a  sufficient  degree  of  reason  to  be  responsible  for  his  crimes,  until 

contrary  be  proved  to  their  satisfaction.  That  to  establish  a  defence 
the  ground  of  insanity,  it  must  be  clearly  proved  that  at  the  time  of 
imitting  the  act  the  accused  was  labouring  under  such  a  defect  of  reason 
n  disease  of  the  mind  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act 
nras  doing,  or,  if  he  did  know  it,  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  doing 
it  was  wrong.  The  mode  of  putting  the  latter  part  of  the  question  to 
jury  on  these  occasions  has  generally  been,  whether  the  accused  at  the 
3  of  doing  the  act  knew  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong ;  which 
le,  though  rarely,  if  ever,  leading  to  any  mistake  with  the  jury,  is  not, 
conceive,  so  accurate  when  put  generally  and  in  the  abstract,  as  when 
with  reference  to  the  party's  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  in  respect 
ihe  very  act  with  which  he  is  charged.  If  the  qnestion  were  to  be  put 
»  the  knowledge  of  the  accused,  solely  and  exclusively  with  reference 
the  law  of  the  land,  it  might  tend  to  confound  the  jury  by  inducing 
m  to  believe  that  an  actual  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the. land  was 
mtial  in  order  to  lead  to  a  conviction  ;  whereas  the  law  is  administered 
the  principle  that  every  one  must  be  taken  conclusively  to  know  it 
lOut  proof  that  he  does  know  it.  If  the  accused  was  conscious  that  the 
was  one  which  he  ought  not  to  do,  and  if  that  act  was  at  the  same  time 
brary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  he  is  punishable,  and  the  usual  course 
."^fore  has  been  to  leave  the  qnestion  to  the  jury,  whether  the  accused 

a  sufficient  degree  of  reason  to  know  he  was  doing  an  act  that  was 
ng ;  and  this  course  we  think  is  connect,  accompanied  with  such  obser- 
ons  and  corrections  as  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case  may 
lire.* 

Question  IV. — '  If  a  person  under  an  insane  delusion  as  to  existing  facts 
units  an  offence  in  consequence  thereof,  is  he  thereby  excused  ?  ' 
Answer  IV. — *  The  answer  must  of  course  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
delusion,  but  making  the  same  assamption  as  we  did  before,  namely, 
}  he  labours  under  such  partial  delusion  only,  and  is  not  in  other 
lects  insane,  we  think  he  must  be  considered  in  the  same  situation  as 
responsibility  as  if  the  facts  with  respect  to  which  the  delusions  exist 
e  real.  For  example,  if  under  the  influence  of  his  delnsion  he  supposes 
fcher  man  to  be  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  take  away  his  life,  and  he 
3  that  man,  as  he  supposes  in  self-defence,  he  would  be  exempt  from 
ishment.  If  his  delusion  was  that  the  deceased  had  inflicted  a  serious 
try  to  his  character  and  fortune,  and  he  killed  him  in  revenge  for  such 
posed  injury,  he  would  be  liable  to  punishment.' 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  law,  in  order  to  render  a  man  responsible 
a  crime,  looks  for  a  consciousness  of  right  and  lorong,  and  a  knowledge  of 
consequences  of  tlie  act ;  while  the  administration  of  justice  rests  on  the 
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principle  that  every  one  knows  the  law  and  fears  its  pnnislinient.  Thus, 
the  complete  possession  of  reason  is  not  essential  to  oonstitate  the  legal 
responsibility  of  an  offender ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  inferred,  from  the  results 
of  several  cases,  that  a  man  may  be  civilly  incompetent,  bnt  sufficiently 
sane  to  be  made  criminally  responsible.  The  proo&  required  in  the  two 
cases  are  essentially  distinct. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  legal  tesiy  that  it  is  insnfficient  for  the 
purpose  intended :  it  cannot,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  enable  ns  to 
distinguish  the  insane  homicide  from  the  sane  criminal.  Many  intau 
persons  have  committed  acts  which  they  knew  to  be  wrong,  and  of  the 
criminality  of  which  they  were  at  the  time  perfectly  conscious.  They  haye 
been  known  to  murder  others,  in  order  to  receive  the  punishment  of  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  law  ;  and  therefore  they  must  have  been  consciouB  of 
the  wrongfulness,  or  rather  of  the  illegality,  of  the  act  which  they  wc» 
perpetrating,  and  have  known  that  they  were  committing  an  offence  against 
the  law  of  man.  In  short,  the  criminal  nature  of  the  act  has  often  been 
the  sole  motive  for  its  perpetration.  ('  Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1852, 1,  p.  363.)  It  has 
been  suggested  that  it  is  rather  the  imperfect  or  defective  appreciation  of 
the  motives  to  right  or  against  wrong  action,  which  leads  to  crime  among 
the  insane,  and  not  the  mere  ignorance  of  right  and  wrong.  Most  lunatics 
have  an  abstract  knowledge  that  right  is  right  and  wrong  wrong ;  bnt  in 
true  insanity  the  voluntary  power  to  control  thought  and  actions,  and  to 
regulate  conduct  by  this  standard,  is  impaired,  limited,  or  overruled  by 
insane  motives.  A  lunatic  may  have  the  power  of  distinguishing  right 
from  wrong,  but  he  has  not  the  power  of  choosing  right  from  wrong.  A 
criminal  is  punishable  not  merely  because  he  has  the  power  of  distinguishing 
right  from  wrong,  but  because  he  voluntarily  does  the  wrong,  having  the 
power  to  choose  the  right.  (Jamieson's  Lect.  on  Insan.  'Med.  Gai.' 
vol.  46,  p.  827.)  The  case  of  Hadfield^  who  was  tried  for  shooting  at  George 
III.  wliile  sitting  in  his  box  at  the  theatre,  and  acquitted  on  the  gp:t)und  of 
insanity,  furnishes  an  example  of  the  existence  of  insane  delusion,  coupled 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  the  act  which  he  was  about  to 
commit.  He  knew  that  in  firing  at  the  King  he  was  doing  what  ms 
contrary  to  law,  and  that  the  punishment  of  death  was  attached  to  the 
crime  of  assassination ;  but  the  motive  for  the  crime  was  that  he  might 
be  put  to  death  by  others, — he  would  not  take  his  own  life.  Again,  ifarf« 
the  incendiaiy  admitted  that  he  knew  he  was  doing  wrong,  according  to 
the  law  of  man,  when  he  set  fire  to  York  Cathedral :  he  was  conscioas  that 
the  act  was  illegal,  but  he  said  he  had  the  command  of  God  to  do  it 
Thus,  then,  we  find  that  a  full  consciousness  of  the  illegality  or  wrongful- 
ness of  an  act  may  exist  in  a  man's  mind  at  the  time  of  its  perpetration, 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  he  may  be  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanitj. 
But  it  may  be  said  this  is  an  insane  or  delusive  consciousness,  and  pait 
of  the  insanity  under  which  he  labours.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  assump- 
tion, not  justified  by  the  facts. 

The  legal  test  of  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  crime,  or  of  right 
and  wrong,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  inconsistent  and  even  conflicting  verdicts. 
The  case  of  Reg.  v.  Westron  (C.  C.  C.  Feb.  1856)  furnishes  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  this.  The  prisoner  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  Mr.  Wangh. 
On  some  pi-ovocation,  partly  real  and  partly  based  on  an  exaggent«d 
view  of  his  lights,  the  pi-isoner  shot  the  deceased  in  open  day  in  a  public 
thoroughfai'e.  The  only  question  therefore  for  the  jury  was  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  the  act.  It  was  proved  that  he  wis 
ill-tempered  and  violent  about  trifles ;  but  he  had  an  acute  knowledge  of 
business,  and  lived  by  himself  in  various  lodgings.  The  persons  with 
whom  he.  had  associated,  deposed  that  his  conduct  was  so  strange  and 
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unreaaonable  at  times  tbat  they  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  him  as  a  lodger. 
Evidence  was  also  given  to  the  effect  that  several  members  of  his  family- 
had  been  insane,  and  that  the  prisoner  himself  three  years  previously 
had  suffered  from  mental  excitement,  bat  it  was  not  such  as  to  render 
restraint  necessary.  The  medical  witnesses  declined  to  say  that  the 
prisoner  was  in  snch  a  state  of  mind  as  to  be  incapable  of  knowing  that 
the  act  of  killing  a  man  was  wrong.  Synnot  properly  observed  that  many 
lunatics  would  be  perfectly  well  aware  that  such  an  act  was  wrong.  On 
this  it  was  contended,  for  the  prosecution,  that  as  the  prisoner  must  have 
known  what  he  was  doing,  he  was  fully  responsible.  The  juiy  were,  as 
usual,  directed  to  decide  whether  the  prisoner  was  proved  to  have  been  in 
such  a  state  of  miud,  at  the  time  the  act  was  committed,  that  he  did  not 
know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act,  or  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong.  Of  course  upon  the  medical  evidence  the  jury  had  no  option 
but  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  *  wilful  mui'der,'  but  they  recommended 
him  to  mercy  on  account  of  an  alleged  *  predisposition  to  insanity.'  This 
▼erdict  was  tantamount  to  'not  guilty  on  the  ground  of  insanity,'  and 
sentence  of  death  was  therefore  simply  recorded.  Under  such  a  verdict 
the  judges  appear  to  have  felt  that  the  usual  punishment  of  death  for 
wilful  murder  could  not  be  carried  out.  The  jury  were  bewildered  by  the 
test  of  guilt  submitted  to  them  :  they  appear  to  have  considered  the  man 
insane,  but  that  his  insanity  had  not  reached  the  legal  standard  of  an 
entire  absence  of  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong.  The  general  history  of 
the  prisoner  and  his  crime  tended  to  show  insanity,  but  there  was  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  had  reached  that  point  at  which  there  is  a  loss  of 
all  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  an  act  perpetrated,  or  of  its 
unlawfulness.  On  the  contrary,  the  prisoner  deliberately  shot  the  deceased 
out  of  revenge  for  a  supposed  injury ;  his  wkole  conduct  showed  that  he 
knew  the  act  was  illegal,  but  he  set  the  law  at  defiance.  A  man  actuated 
by  mere  brutal  recklessness  could  have  done  no  more. 

Medical  tests, — The  tests  which  have  been  proposed  by  medical  jurists 
for  detecting  cases  of  homicidal  mania  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  acts  of  homicide  have  generally  been  preceded  by  other  striking 
peculdarities  of  cond/uct  in  the  person, — often  by  a  total  change  of  character. 

2.  Those  persons  who  are  affected  with  it  have  in  many  instances  pre- 
viously or  subsequently  attempted  suicide — they  have  expressed  a  wish  to 
die  or  to  be  executed  as  criminals.  These  supposed  criteria  have  been 
repeatedly  and  very  properly  rejected,  when  tendered  as  medical  proofs  of 
insanity  in  Courts  of  Law.  They  ai*e  of  too  vague  a  natui^,  and  apply  as 
much  to  cases  of  moral  depravity  as  of  actual  insanity ;  in  short,  if  these 
were  admitted  as  proofs,  they  would  serve  as  a  convenient  shelter  from 
punishment  for  many  sane  criminals. 

3.  Motive  for  crime. — The  acts  are  without  motive  or  they  are  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  human  motives.  A  man  known  to  have  been  tenderly  attached 
to  his  wife  and  children  murders  them, — a  fond  mother  destroys  her  infant. 
It  is  hereby  assumed  or  implied  that  persons  who  are  sane  never  commit 
a  crime  without  an  apparent  motive,  and  that  in  the  perpetration  of  a 
criminal  act,  an  insane  person  either  never  has  a  motive,  or  has  one  of 
a  delusive  nature  only.  If  these  propositions  were  true,  it  would  be  easy 
to  distinguish  a  sane  from  an  insane  criminal ;  but  the  application  of  the 
rule  wholly  fails  in  practice.  In  the  first  place,  the  non-discovery  is  here 
taken  as  a  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  a  motive ;  while  it  is  undoubted 
that  motives  may  exist  for  many  atrocious  criminal  acts  without  our  being 
able  to  discover  them — a  fact  proved  by  the  numerous  recorded  confessions 
of  criminals  before  execution,  in  cases  in  which,  until  these  confessions 
were  made,  no  motive  for  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  had  appeared  to 
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tbe  acntest  minds.     (Beg.  t.  HcUiOj  Backs  Lent  Ass.  1854.)    In  tbe  case 
of  CourvoisieTj  who  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Lord  William  Russell 
in  1840,  it  was  an  undue  reliance  upon  this  alleged  criterion,  before  the 
secret  proofs  of  g^ilt  accidentally  came  out,  which  led  many  to  believe  that 
this  man  could  not  have  committed  the  crime ;  and  the  absence  of  motiye 
was  urged  by  his  counsel  as  the  strongest  proof  of  his  innocence.     It  wis 
ingeniously  contended  '  that  the  most  trifling  action  of  human  life  had  its 
spring  from  some  motive  or  other.'     This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  it  is  noi 
idways  in  the  power  of  a  man  untainted  with  crime,  to  detect  and  unraTel 
the  motives  which  influence  criminals  in  the  perpetration  of  murder.    No 
reasonable  motive  was  ever  discovered  for  the  atrocious  murders  and 
mutilations  perpetrated  by  Oreenacre  and  Good,  yet  these  persons  were 
very  properly  made  responsible  for  their  crimes.     It  would  be  a  fatal  error 
to  infer  insanity  from  what  is  termed  the  inadequacy  of  motive. 

In  the  inquiry  whether  a  particular  man  committed  the  offence,  the 
consideration  of  motive  may  be  of  great  weight — of  very  little,  however, 
when  the  inquiry  is  whether  the  man  who  did  it  is  insane.     On  the  trial 
of  Francis  for  shooting  at  the  Queen,  the  main  ground  for  the  defence  was, 
that  the  prisoner  had  no  motive  for  the  act,  and  therefore  was  irresponsible; 
but  he  was  convicted.     It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  under  what  ciit*ain- 
stances  any  motive  for  such  an  act  as  this  could  exist :  and  therefore  the 
admission  of  such  a  defence  would  have  been  like  laying  down  a  rule,  that 
evidence  of  the  perpetration  of  so  heinous  a  crime  should  in  all  cases  be 
taken  per  «e  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  insanity — in  other  words,  of  an 
irresponsible  state  of  mind.    Grimes  have  been  sometimes  committed  with- 
out any  apparent  motive  by  sane  persons,  who  were  at  the  time  perfectly 
aware  of  tne  criminality  of  their  conduct.    No  mark  of  insanity  or  delusion 
could  be  discovered  about  them,  and  they  had  nothing  to  say  in  their 
defence ;  they  have,  however,  been  held  responsible.     On  the  other  hand, 
lunatics  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum  have  been  known  to  be  influenced  by 
motives  in  the  perpetration  of  crimes ;  thus  they  have  oft-en  murdered  their 
keepers  in  revenge  for  ill-treatment  which  they  have  experienced  at  their 
hands,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Fanner  (York  Spring  Ass.  1837). 
The  man  was  acquitted  as  insane,  while  the  clear  motive  for  the  homicide 
was  revenge  and  ill-feeling.     In  another  instance  the  act  of  murder  was 
perpetrated  by  a  lunatic  from  a  motive  of  jealousy.    (Beg.  v.  Qoule^  Durham 
Sum.  Ass.   1845.)      On  the  whole,  the  conclusion  with  respect  to  this 
assumed  cHterion  is,  that  an  absence  of  motive  when  there  are  indications 
of  insanity,  is  a  presumption  in  favoui*  of  the  person  being  insane ;  but  the 
non-discovery  of  a  motive  for  a  criminal  act  cannot  of  itself  be  taken  as  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  insanity  or  homicidal  mania  in  the  perpetrator. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  there  exists  such  a  motive  (jealonsjor 
revenge)  as  would  instigate  a  sane  man  to  an  act  of  murder,  is  not  of  itself 
a  proof  that  the  person  is  sane  and  responsible. 

The  acts  of  the  insane  generally  arise  from  motives  based  on  delosioD. 
In  the  state  of  idiocy  an  act  of  homicide  has  been  committed  mereljas 
a  resalt  of  imitation,  and  in  imbecility, — from  motives  of  an  absurd  and 
unreasonable  kind.  Sutherland  furnishes  some  of  the  particulars  of  the 
case  of  a  young  man,  affected  with  imbecility,  upon  whom  an  inqoisitioD 
was  held  in  1843.  He  was  a  person  of  childish  manners,  and  among  the 
symptoms  of  imbecility  there  showed  itself  a  strong  propensity  for  watching 
wind-mills.  He  particularly  wished  to  be  tied  to  one  of  the  arms  of  the  mill 
when  they  were  going  round :  he  would  go  any  distance  to  see  a  windmift 
and  would  sit  watching  one  for  days  together.  His  friends  removed  bio 
to  a  place  where  there  were  no  mills,  in  the  hope  that  this  strange  pro- 
pensity would  wear  away.     He  collected  a  number  of  lucife]>matches 
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efc  fire  to  the  house  where  Sntherland  attended  him,  with  a  view  that  he 
oight  escape  dniing  the  confusion  to  some  imaginary  land  of  windmills ; 
iud  on  another  occasion  he  enticed  a  child  into  a  wood,  and,  in  attempting 

0  murder  it,  cut  and  mangled  its  limbs  with  a  knife  in  a  horrible  manner. 
low  would  any  sane  person  have  connected  this  propensity  for  windmills 
fith  the  attempts  at  arson  and  murder  ?  Yet  it  turned  out  that  he  had 
aken  the  resolution  to  commit  these  crimes  in  the  hope  that  he  should  be 
emored  to  some  place  where  there  would  be  a  mill ;  and  in  such  a  place 
le  was  confined.  He  had  employed  definite  means  to  secure  a  definite 
esult ;  and  he  did  attain  his  end.     (Rep.  on  Lunatics  '  Quart.  Bey.'  1844.) 

4.  Confession. — The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  person:  he  seeks  no 
scape,  delivers  himself  up  to  justice,  and  acknowledges  the  crime  laid  to 
lis  charge.  This  is  commonly  characteristic  of  homicidal  mania;  for  by 
he  sane  criminal  every  attempt  is  generally  made  to  conceal  all  traces  of 
he  crime,  and  he  denies  it  to  the  last.  A  case  occurred  in  1843  which 
hows,  however,  the  fallacy  of  this  criterion.  A  man  named  Dadd  murdered 
lis  father  at  Gobham,  under  circumstances  strongly  indicative  of  homicidal 
oania.  He  fled  to  France  after  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  and  was 
ubsequently  tried,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  (See  also 
nother  case,  '  Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1829,  2,  p.  392.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
«  remembered  that  sane  persons  who  destroy  the  lives  of  others  through 
Bvenge  or  anger,  often  perpetrate  murder  openlv,  and  do  not  attempt  to 
eny  or  conceal  the  crime,  for  the  simple  reason  that  denial  or  attempt  at 
oncealment  would  be  hopeless.  Again,  a  morbid  love  of  notoriety  will 
ften  induce  sane  criminals  to  attempt  assassination  under  circumstances 
rhere  the  attempt  must  necessarily  be  witnessed  by  hundreds,  and  there 
an  be  no  possibility  of  escape.  The  attacks  made  some  years  since  upon 
he  life  of  the  Queen  are  sufficient  to  bear  out  this  statement. 

5.  Aeeomplices, — The  sane  murderer  has  generally  accomplices  in  vice 
r  crime ;  the  homicidal  monomaniac  has  not.  Upon  this  it  may  be 
bserved  that  some  of  the  most  atrocious  murders  committed  in  modern 
[mes — as  those  perpetrated  by  ChreenacrCj  Chod,  Oourvoisier,  and  others — 
'ere  the  acts  of  solitary  persons,  with  no  mark  of  insanity  about  them, 
^ho  had  neither  accomplices  nor  any  assignable  inducements  leading  to 
ie  commission  of  the  crimes.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  so  far  in  favour  of 
le  existence  of  homicidal  insanity,  that  the  insane  never  have  accomplices 

1  the  acts  which  they  perpetrate.  These  criteria  can  hardly  be  described 
3  medical ;  they  are  circumstances  upon  which  a  non-professional  man  may 
>rm  just  as  safe  a  judgment  as  one  who  has  made  insanity  a  special  study. 

6.  Delusion  in  the  act — The  presence  of  delusion  has  been  said  to 
[laracterize  an  act  of  homicidal  monomania,  while  premeditation,  precau- 
on,  and  concealment  have  been  considered  the  essential  features  of  the  act 
I  a  sane  criminal.  With  respect  to  delusion,  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
lere  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  does  not  excuse  the  act :  if  the  delusion 
d  partial  the  party  accused  is  still  responsible;  and  if  the  crime  were 
>mmitted  for  an  imaginary  injury  he  would  be  held  equally  responsible. 
See  ante,  p.  557.)  A  mere  delusion  as  to  facts  places  the  perpetrator  of  a 
rime  in  the  same  position  as  he  would  otherwise  be  were  his  delusion 
1  actual  fact.  Much  stress  was  formerly  laid  upon  the  delusion  being 
ynnected  with  the  act  in  cases  of  alleged  insanity ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
sred  that,  except  by  the  confessions  of  insane  persons  during  convalescence, 

is  not  easy  for  a  sane  mind  to  connect  the  most  simple  acts  of  a  lunatic 
ith  the  delusion  under  which  he  labours.  Every  act  of  homicide  per- 
}trated  by  a  really  insane  person  is  doubtless  connected  with  some 
elusion  with  which  he  is  affected ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  one 
ho  is  sane  should  always  be  able  to  make  out  this  connection,  and  it 
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v^onld  be  therefore  unjust  to  rest  the  i*espoiisibility  of  an  accused  peison 
upon  an  accidental  discovery  of  this  kind.  Cases  elsewhere  related  show 
how  difficult  it  is  to  connect  the  delusions  of  the  insane  with  their  acts 
(p.  469,  ante).  Lord  Erskine's  doctrine  in  HadfieUTs  case,  that,  in  order  to 
render  a  person  irresponsible,  the  act  should  be  traced  to  the  delusion,  is 
untenable.  The  connection  of  a  delusion  with  an  act,  when  it  can  be 
really  traced,  may  serve  to  exculpate  an  accused  party,  but  the  non- 
establishment  of  this  connection  proves  nothing. 

It  may  be  further  observed  that  premeditation,  precaution,  concealment, 
and  flight  are  met  with  in  crimes  committed  by  both  sane  and  insane 
criminals,  although  these  acts  are  certainly  strong  characteristics  of  sanity. 
It  should  be  a  question  for  a  jury  whether,  when  they  are  proved  to  have 
existed  in  any  criminal  act,  there  might  not  have  been  such  a  power  of 
self-control  in  the  person,  although  in  some  degree  insane,  as  to  jtustif  j  the 
application  of  punishment.  It  is  not  the  presence  of  a  slight  degree  of 
mental  aberration  which  necessarily  indicates  a  loss  of  power  of  conte)lling 
actions.  Are  such  persons  less  beyond  the  influence  of  example  than  one- 
half  of  the  sane  criminals  who  are  punished  ?  (See  Brierre  de  Boismont, 
*Ann.  d'Hyg.' 1867,  1,  pp.  76,  354.) 

7.  A  number  of  murders  perpetrated  at  once. — In  the  acts  of  sane  criminals 
one  person,  or  at  the  most  two,  may  be  destroyed ;  but,  in  cases  of  homi- 
cidal mania,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  ^vife  and  several  children  killed  hj 
the  husband,  or  four  or  five  children  at  once  destroyed  by  the  wife.  A 
repetition  of  these  atrocities  is  as  common  among  those  who  are  reallj 
insane,  as  it  is  unusual  among  the  sane.  No  motive  but  that  which  is 
based  on  some  insane  delusion  could  be  suggested  for  such  a  series  of 
murders.  Thus,  four  infants  may  be  found  murdered  by  a  mother,  who 
admits  the  act  but  endeavours  to  account  for  it  by  asserting  that  she 
wished  to  convert  them  into  angels,  or  to  save  them  from  destitution  or 
€.Tpo8ure  to  worldly  temptations. 

Summary. — The  foregoing  considerations  lead  to  the  inference  that 
there  are  no  certain  legal  or  medical  tests  whereby  homicidal  mania  can  be 
demonstrated  to  exist.  Each  case  must  be  determined  by  the  circnm- 
stances  attending  it :  but  the  true  test  for  irresponsibility  in  all  doubtful 
cases  appears  to  be,  whether  the  person  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
the  crime,  had  or  had  not  a  stifficient  power  of  control  to  govern  his  acH<^n$; 
or,  in  other  words,  whether,  knowing  the  act  to  be  wrong,  he  could  not 
avoid  the  perpetration  of  it.  This  involves  the  consideration,  not  only 
whether  insanity  existed  in  the  accused,  but  whether  it  had  reached  a 
degree  to  destroy,  not  a  consciousness  of  the  act,  but  volition — the  will  to 
do  or  not  to  do  it.  If  from  circumstances  it  can  be  inferred  that  an  accnsed 
person  had  this  power,  whether  his  case  falls  within  the  above  rules  or  not^ 
he  should  be  made  responsible  and  rendered  liable  to  punishment.  lf> 
however,  he  was  led  to  the  perpetration  of  the  act  by  an  insane  impulse, 
or,  in  other  words,  by  an  impulse  which  his  mental  condition  did  not  allo^ 
him  to  control  (16sion  de  volenti,  Esquirol),  he  is  entitled  to  an  acquittal 
as  an  irresponsible  agent.  The  power  of  controlling  an  act  appears  to 
imply  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  sanity  as  to  render  the  person  legaDj 
responsible :  and  when  there  is  this  want  of  control,  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
cluded that  the  person  is  irresponsible  in  law.  (Beg.  v.  Brixetfy  C.  C.  G 
May,  1845,  p.  564,  post.)  Want  of  self-control  is  one  of  the  most  maxi^ed 
features  of  insanity.  According  to  Radcliffe,  it  is  a  symptom  in  all  caseSi 
and  what  is  important  in  reference  to  responsibility,  is  that  in  the  order  rf 
development  it  takes  precedence  of  delusion.  Along  with  the  want  of  self- 
control,  there  is  also  very  frequently  a  want  of  voluntary  power  generally. 
The  lunatic  as  a  rule  is  led  by  his  feelings  and  thoughts,  and  is  strangdj 
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incapable  of  exercising  his  will  effectnally.  Sometimes,  in  certain  directions 
at  least,  his  will  appears  to  be  powerless.  (*  Lancet,*  1873,  1,  p.  472.) 
Admitting  that  there  may  be  some  difficalty  in  applying  such  a  test,  it 
may  be  observed  that  one  somewhat  similar  to  this  is  constantly  applied 
by  jnries,  under  the  direction  of  onr  judges,  to  distinguish  mui>ier  from 
manslaughter ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  sanity  and  homicidal  mania  are 
not  more  nicely  blended  than  those  shades  of  guilt  whereby  manslaughter 
passes  into  murder.  The  manner  and  circumstances  under  which  a  crime 
is  committed  will  often  allow  a  fair  inference  to  be  drawn  as  to  how  far 
a  power  of  self-control  existed  or  was  exercised.  A  man  in  a  fit  of  mania 
or  delirium  rushes  with  a  drawn  sword  into  an  open  street,  and  stabs 
the  first  person  whom  he  meets;  another,  worn  out  by  poverty  and 
destitution,  destroys  his  wife  and  children  to  prevent  them  from  starving, 
and  then  probably  attempts  to  murder  himself : — these  are  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  fair  ground  to  entertain  a  plea  of  irresponsibility.  But  when 
we  find  a  man  like  McNaghten,  who  shot  Mr.  Drummond  by  mistake 
for  another  person,  lurking  for  many  days  together  in  a  particular  locality, 
having  about  him  a  loaded  weapon ;  watching  a  particular  person  who 
frequents  that  locality;  not  facing  the  individual  and  shooting  him, 
but  coolly  waiting  until  he  had  an  opportunity  of  discharging  the  weapon 
unobserved  by  his  victim  or  others, — the  circumstances  appear  to  show 
such  a  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  such  a  power  of  controlling 
actions,  that  one  is  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  a  plea  of  irre- 
sponsibility should  have  been  received  in  such  a  case.  (See  Beg.  v. 
McNaghten,  p.  566,  post)  The  acquittal  was  the  more  remarkable  because 
there  was  no  proof  of  general  insanity,  and  the  crime  was  committed  for  a 
supposed  injury.  According  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  fourteen  of  the 
fifteen  judges,  from  questions  submitted  to  them  in  connection  with  this 
case,  this  man  should  certainly  have  been  convicted. 


CHAPTER  99. 

TEST  OF  BESPONSIBILITY  FOR  CRIMINAL  ACTS — CASES  IN  ILLUSTRATION — RE- 
STRICTIONS ON  MEDICAL  EVIDENCE — OPINIONS  OF  EXPERTS  BASED  ONLY  ON 
MEDICAL  FACTS — THE  CASES  OF  MCNAGHTEN  AND  TOWNLEY — GENERAL 
CONCLUSIONS. 

FeH  of  responsihUUy. — Most  medico-legal  wHters  agree  that  the  best  test 
:or  fixing  responsibility  on  a  pei'son  who  has  committed  a  crime  is,  whether 
it  the  time  of  its  commission  he  had  or  had  not  a  sufficient  power  of  con- 
trol to  govern  his  actions.  This  view  has  been  more  or  less  advocated  by 
Eisquirol,  Marc,  Eay,  Pagan,  Jamieson,  and  other  writers  on  the  medical 
jurisprudence  of  insanity.  (Esquirol,  *  Malad.  Ment.'  vol.  2,  p.  842.) 
liarc  adopts  throughout  the  opinions  of  EsquiroL  ('  De  la  Folic,'  vol.  2, 
p.  71.)  Ray  considers  that  all  forms  of  homicidal  monomania  are  charac- 
terized by  an  *  irresistible  motiveless  impulse  to  destroy  life.*  ('Med.  Jurispr. 
jf  Insan.'  p.  268.)  Pagan  observes  :  '  The  very  loss  of  the  control  over 
rur  actions  which  insanity  implies,  is  that  which  i*enders  the  acts  which  are 
x>mmitted,  during  its  continuance,  undeserving  of  punishment.'  (*  Med. 
Jurispr.  of  Insan.'  p.  211.)  The  test  should  be,  according  to  Jamieson, 
'  Had  the  lunatic  at  the  time  of  committing  the  deed  a  knowledge  that  it 
«vas  criminal,  and  sxich  a  control  over  his  actions  as  ought,  if  exerted,  to 
bave  hindered  him  from  committing  it?  '  (*Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  827.) 
PTas  his  mind  so  disordered  that  he  had  lost  that  power  of  control  which 
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is  possessed  by  a  person  in  a  sane  state  ? — or,  as  Stephen,  J.,  pnts  it  in 
popular  language, — Was  it  his  act  ?  Could  he  help  it  ?  Did  he  know  it 
was  wrong  i  (*  Crim.  Law,'  p.  91.)  Thus,  then,  it  would  appear,  from 
the  concurrent  views  of  medico-legal  writers  and  of  experienced  practicil 
observers  of  the  habits  and  conduct  of  the  insane,  that  we  have  here  a 
criterion  whereby  the  responsibihty  or  irresponsibility  of  an  accused  person 
may  be  fairly  tested  :  and  although  there  may  be  some  di£5culiy  in  deter- 
mining how  far  the  person  did  or  did  not  possess  a  control  over  his  actions- 
— whether  the  impulse  was  or  was  not  insane  and  irresistible  (impuissance 
de  la  volonte) ;  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  same  objection 
applies  with  equal  force,  not  only  to  the  present  legal  test  (the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  a  sane  consciousness  of  right  or  wrong  under  which  persons 
are  yearly  acquitted  or  executed),  but  to  every  test  or  rule,  medical  or 
legal,  that  has  hitherto  been  proposed  either  by  physician  or  jurist.  There 
is  as  great,  if  not  greater,  difficulty  in  distinguishing  sane  from  insane 
consciousness  of  right  and  wrong,  as  in  distinguishing  a  sane  from  an 
insane  impulse  in  the  perpetration  of  murder. 

It  is  well  known  that  persons  seized  with  a  desire  to  kill,  have  been 
able,  in  some  instances,  to  exercise  a  certain  degree  of  control  over  their 
feelings,  and  have  thus  spared  the  lives  of  their  intended  victims,  and 
saved  themselves  from  the  imputation  of  a  heinous  crime.  Esouirol  hifr 
recorded  several  instances  of  this  kind  ('  Malad.  Ment.'  vol.  2,  p.  o07),  and 
one  is  elsewhere  related  in  this  work.  On  other  occasions  the  controUio^ 
power  appears  to  be  entirely  lost.  The  case  of  Beg,  v.  Brixey  was  tried 
at  the  Gent.  Grim.  Gonrt  in  June,  1845.  The  prisoner,  a  quiet  inoffensiTe 
girl,  a  maidservant  in  a  respectable  family,  was  charged  with  the  murder 
of  an  infant.  She  had  laboured  under  disordered  menstruation,  and,  a 
short  time  before  the  occurrence,  had  shown  some  violence  of  temper  aboni 
trivial  domestic  matters.  This  was  all  the  evidence  of  her  all^;ed  (in- 
tellectual) insanity, — if  we  except  that  which  was  furnished  by  the  aei  of 
murder.  She  procured  a  knife  from  the  kitchen  on  some  slight  pretence, 
and  while  the  nurse  was  oat  of  the  room  cut  the  throat  of  her  master's  in^ 
child  ;  she  then  went  downstairs  and  told  her  master  what  she  had  done. 
She  was  perfectly  conscious  of  the  act  she  had  committed ;  she  treated  it  as 
a  crime,  and  showed  much  anxiety  to  know  whether  she  should  be  hanged 
or  transported.  There  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  at  the  time  of 
the  act,  or  at  any  time  previously,  she  had  laboured  under  any  delusion  or 
intellectual  aberration.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity 
probably  arising  from  obstinicted  menstruation.  (*Med.  Graz.*  vol.  36, 
pp.  166,  247.)  In  trying  this  case  by  the  medical  rules  laid  down  for 
detecting  homicidal  monomania  (ante,  p.  559),  we  shall  see  that  it  Ms 
under  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  only :  t.c.  absence  of  motive,  no  attempt  to 
escape,  no  accomplices.  Admitting  the  probability  of  a  connection 
existing  between  suppressed  menstruation  and  insanity  in  the  abstract 
there  was  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  intellectual  insanity  in  the  case  of 
this  girl,  yet  she  was  acquitted.  The  existence  of  legal  insanity  in  this 
case  was  a  pure  fiction  based  on  the  act  committed,  and  on  the  mods  in 
which  it  was  committed.  In  his  defence  of  Brixey,  Mr.  Glarkson  uttered* 
plain  medical  and  legal  truth,  in  stating  that  *  no  general  rules  can  &* 
applied  to  cases  of  this  sort :  each  case  must  be  decided  by  the  peculiar  fact* 
which  accompany  it.'  Not\^nthstanding  the  precedent  to  the  contraij 
furnished  by  this  and  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind  (Beg.  v.  Stawell, '  Hed. 
Guz.*  voL  47,  p.  569),  a  Court  of  Law  will  commonly  look  for  somecletr 
and  distinct  proof  of  mental  delusion  or  intellectual  aberration  existing 
previously  to  or  at  the  time  of  the  perpetration  of  the  crime.  K  there  be 
no  proof  of  delusion,  or  of  failure  of  intellect  on  the  part  of  the  accused, 
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the  plea  of  impnlsive  homicidal  insanity  may  still  be  rejected.  In  JReg.  r^ 
£urtor\  (Huntingdon  Sum.  Ass.  1848),  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife  by  cutting  her  throat.  It  appeared  that  he  had  no 
motive  for  killing  her, — that  he  had  been  previously  unwell,  and  restless  at 
night, — ^that  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  or  deny  the  commission  of  the 
crime,  and  that  he  expressed  no  sorrow  or  remorse  for  it  when  perpetrated. 
The  medical  witness  attributed  the  act  to  a  sudden  homicidal  impulse :  the 
prisoner's  reason  was  not  aCEected,  andjhe  had  not  laboured  under  delusions. 
The  judge  dissented  from  the  medical  opinion,  because  the  excuse  of  an 
irresistible  impulse  co-existing  with  the  full  possession  of  reason  would 
justify  any  crime  whatever.  The  facts  rendered  it  probable  that  there  wa» 
Bot  a  full  possession  of  reason  in  this  case ;  there  was  some  evidence  of 
bodily  disease  which  may  have  affected  the  brain,  as  in  the  case  quoted  by 
Stephen,  J.  (a7ite,  p.  554).  No  rational  being  would  commit  an  act  of  this 
kind  under  the  circumstances  mentioned.  As  in  other  cases,  there  may 
have  been  delusions  springing  up  in  the  mind  suddenly,  and  not  revealed 
by  the  previous  conduct  or  conversation  of  the  accused.  There  appears  to 
have  been  no  stronger  reason  for  convicting  this  prisoner  than  for  convict- 
ing Brixey.  He  was  nevertheless  found  guilty,  while  Brixey  was  acquitted. 

In  Reg,  v.  Greensmith  (Midland  Circ.  July,  1837),  the  prisoner  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  four  of  his  young  children.  The  facts  were 
partly  brought  out  in  evidence,  and  partly  by  his  own  confession.  He  was 
a  person  of  industrious  habits  and  an  affectionate  father;  but  having 
fallen  into  distressed  circumstances,  he  destroyed  his  childi*en  by  strangling 
them,  in  order,  as  he  said,  that  they  might  not  be  turned  into  the  streets. 
The  idea  only  came  to  him  on  the  night  of  his  perpetrating  the  crime. 
After  he  had  strangled  two  of  his  children  in  bed,  he  went  downstairs 
where  he  remained  some  time  ;  but  thinking  that  he  might  as  well  suffer 
for  all  as  for  two,  he  returned  to  the  bedroom,  and  destroyed  the  two  whom 
he  had  left  alive.  He  shook  hands  with  them  before  he  strangled  them^ 
He  left  the  house  and  went  to  a  neighbour's,  but  said  nothing  of  the 
murder  until  he  was  apprehended  the  next  day  and  taken  before  the 
coroner,  when  he  made  a  full  confession.  Not  one  of  the  witnesses  had 
ever  observed  the  slightest  indication  of  insanity  about  him.  He  made  no 
defence,  but  several  medical  practitionera  came  forward  to  depose  that  he 
was  insane.  The  surgeon  of  the  gaol  said  that  the  man  was  feverish,  com-* 
plained  of  headache,  and  had  been  subject  to  disturbed  sleep  and  sudden 
starts  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  a  short  time  before.  He  spoke  of  the 
crime  he  had  committed  without  the  slightest  excitement,  and  the  witness 
said  he  had  heard  enough  of  the  evidence  to  satisfy  him  that  the  prisoner 
could  not  have  committed  such  a  crime  as  this  and  be  in  a  sane  state  of 
mind.  Blake  said  he  was  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  laboui*ed  under  a 
delusion  of  mind.  The  prisoner's  grandmother  and  sister  had  been  under 
his  care,  the  latter  for  entertaining  a  homicidal  delusion — namely,  that  of 
destroying  herself  and  her  children.  The  judge  declined  receiving  this 
evidence;  and  under  his  direction  the  prisoner  was  found  guilty,  and 
sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him.  By  the  active  interference  of 
Blake  and  others,  he  was  subsequently  respited  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 
<See  •  Med.  Chir.  Rev.'  vol.  28,  p.  84.) 

ALmong  other  cases  which  may  be  mentioned  are  those  of  Reg.  v.  Frost 
(Norwich  Sum.  Ass.  1844),  Reg.  v.  Dickenson  (C.  C.  C.  March,  1844)  ;  and 
of  Nicholas  Steinberg,  who  in  1834  cut  the  throats  of  his  wife  and  four 
children,  and  then  destroyed  himself ;  of  hucaSy  who  destroyed  his  three 
childi'en  in  1842 ;  and  Qiles^  who  cut  the  throats  of  two  of  his  infant  children 
in  1843.  In  these  instances  the  acts  of  murder  were  accompanied  by  suicidor 
In  the  case  of  Mrs,  Brough  (Guildford  Sum.  Ass.  1854,  ante^  p.  554)  ^  it  was 
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proved  that  tbe  accnsed  destroyed  six  of  ber  children  by  cutting  their  throats, 
and  then  attempted  to  destroy  herself.  She  was  acquitted  on  the  gpnnd 
of  insanity,  although  there  was  no  proof  of  mental  derangement.  These 
cases  may  be  regarded  as  presenting  fearful  examples  of  that  state  which 
has  been  called  homicidal  mania,  in  which  there  were  no  previous  symptoms 
of  intellectual  aberration  amounting  to  insanity  in  the  common  meaning  of 
the  term,  or  of  any  iiTCgularity  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  homicides  to 
justify  the  least  interference  with  their  civil  liberty.  A  uniform  feature  of 
these  cases  was,  that  the  murderous  act  was  directed  against  those  who 
were  most  closely  connected  with  the  homicides  in  blood,  and  to  whom 
they  were  attached  by  the  tenderest  ties. 

It  appears  that  such  crimes  as  these  cannot  be  fairly  r^;«rded  as  the 
act  of  sane  and  responsible  persons ;  and  even  those  who  deny  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  such  a  form  of  insanity  as  homicidal  mania,  are  in 
general  compelled  to  admit  that  these  motiveless  murders  are  really  the 
acts  of  insane  and  irresponsible  agents.  In  reference  to  the  case  of  Brissey 
(p.  564),  if  this  woman  was  not  labouring  under  homicidal  mania,  or  an 
uncontrollable  impulse  to  murder,  it  is  clear  from  the  result  that  her  mental 
condition  at  the  time  of  perpetrating  the  murder  was  such  as  to  justify  her 
acquittal  on  the  ground  of  insanity ;  and  medical  jurists  do  not  ask  for 
more  than  this,  although  the  means  by  which  they  seek  to  obtain  acquittab 
in  such  cases  may  appear  objectionable  and  unsuited  to  legal  dicta.  To 
assert  that  there  was  an  unconsciousness  of  the  nature  or  criminality  of 
the  act  in  this  case  would  be  conflicting  with  all  the  facts  proved ;  and  to 
contend  that  the  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong,  if  it  existed,  was  itsdf 
of  an  insane  kind,  would  be  a  mere  ex-post-facto  assumption.  The  occa- 
sional existence  of  a  state  of  homicidal  mania,  wholly  irrespective  of  proved 
intellectual  insanity,  appears  to  be  established  by  this  case,  for  there  was 
not  the  slightest  evidence  of  previous  intelhctual  aberration  or  of  insane 
conduct.  The  motiveless  character  of  the  act  perpetrated  and  the  mode 
of  perpetrating  it  were  the  only  indications.  Had  not  the  homicides  in 
some  of  the  instances  above  mentioned  destroyed  themselves,  it  is  most 
probable  that  they  would  have  been  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 
In  the  case  of  Staninought  an  acquittal  actually  took  place  :  this  man,  who 
had  attempted  suicide,  recovered,  was  tried,  acquitted  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  and  he  afterwards  destroyed  himself. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  existed  i^elative  to  the  case  of  McNaghie^ 
(on/6»,p.556),  who  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Drummond  (Jan.  7, 1843) 
and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  had  the 
deceased  given  any  personal  offence  to  this  individual  before  the  perpetration 
of  the  act,  he  would  have  been  convicted :  if  the  deceased,  ftrom  feeling 
annoyed  at  his  following  him,  had  struck  him  or  pushed  him  away  before 
the  pistol  was  fired,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  plea  of  insanity  would  not 
have  been  received.  In  the  acquittal  of  this  man,  it  is  evident  that  con- 
siderable importance  was  attached  to  the  non-discovery  of  a  motive ;  for. 
had  any  kind  of  motive  been  apparent,  it  is  certain  that  an  allQped 
'  homicidal  climax  '  occurring  at  the  particular  moment  when  the  deceasdf 
hack  was  turned,  and  after  several  days'  watching  on  the  part  of  the  assailant, 
would  not  have  been  admitted  as  a  sufficient  exculpatory  plea.  If  ▼© 
except  the  case  of  Oxford,  tried  for  shooting  at  the  Queen,  there  is  perhaps 
no  case  on  record  in  English  jurisprudence  where  the  facts  in  support  of 
the  plea  of  insanity  were  so  slight ;  and  when  the  cases  of  Bellinghamj 
Lees,  and  Cooper  are  considered,  it  must  be  evident  that  there  is  great 
uncertainty  in  the  operation  of  our  criminal  law.  Thus  it  would  be  difficult 
to  reconcile,  upon  medical  crrounds,  the  conviction  of  Francis  with  the 
acquittal  of  Oxford,  both  of  them  tried  for  the  same  crime  (shooting  at  tbe 
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Queen)  committed  under  similar  circumstances.  Either  some  persons  are 
improperly  acqaitted  on  the  plea  of  insanity,  or  others  are  unjustly  executed. 
If  the  punishment  of  death  wei*e  abolished,  there  is  no  doubt  that  less 
would  be  heard  of  this  plea ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  unfortunate  that 
there  is  no  other  way  of  avoiding  capital  punishment  than  by  striving  to 
make  it  appear  that  a  criminal  is  insane.  (See  Prichard,  p.  399.)  It  is 
on  this  point  that  medical  witnesses  seem  to  lose  sight  of  their  true 
position — they  too  frequently  look  to  results.  When  the  punishment 
attached  to  an  offence  is  not  capital,  it  would  appear  that  much  stronger 
evidence  is  required  to  establish  a  plea  of  insanity  than  under  other  circum- 
stances. This  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  case  of  The  Qtieen  v.  Grove 
(Stafford  Lent  Ass.  1842).  The  evidence  of  insanity  was  considerably 
stronger  than  that  adduced  in  the  case  of  McNaghten,  yet  the  prisoner 
was  convicted.  These  two  cases,  occurring  one  after  the  other,  display  the 
gre&t  uncertainty  attendant  upon  a  defence  of  this  kind. 

The  case  of  Beg.  v.  Laurence  (Lewes  Lent  Ass.  1844)  affords  a  remark-> 
able  contrast  to  that  of  McNaghten,  The  prisoner  had  been  arrested  by 
a  constable  for  a  petty  theft :  he  was  taken  to  a  police-station,  where  the 
inspector,  who  was  an  utter  stranger  to  him,  was  at  the  time  engaged  iu 
talking  to  some  friends,  his  back  being  turned  to  the  prisoner.  The  man 
suddenly  seized  a  poker  and  struck  the  inspector  a  violent  blow  on  the 
skull,  from  which  he  speedily  died.  The  prisoner  admitted  that  he  struck 
the  blow;  that  he  had  no  motive  for  the  act;  and  that  he  would  have 
struck  any  one  else  who  had  been  standing  there  at  the  time.  He  also  said 
he  hoped  the  deceased  would  die;  he  was  glad  he  had  done  it,  and  he 
wished  to  be  hanged.  The  evidence  at  the  trial  showed  that  there  was 
no  cause  of  quarrel  between  the  parties,  but  that  the  prisoner  appeared  to 
be  actuated  by  some  sttdden  impulse,  for  which  not  the  slightest  reason 
could  be  assigned.  This  man  was  left  to  a  chance  defence,  for  the  Court 
was  actually  obliged  to  assign  counsel  to  him.  There  was  no  eloquent 
advocate  to  make  a  brilliant  speech  in  his  favour ;  there  were  no  medical 
experts,  profoundly  versed  in  the  subject  of  insanity,  to  contend  for  the 
existence  of  a  *  homicidal  climax,'  or  of  impulsive  homicidal  mania ;  but 
there  was  simply  a  formal  plea  of  insanity,  resting  upon  the  fact  of  the 
deceased  being  a  stranger  to  him,  and  of  there  being,  consequently,  no 
motive  for  the  act  of  murder.  The  jury  negatived  this  plea,  and  the 
prisoner  was  convicted  and  executed.  The  differences  between  the  case 
and  that  of  McNaghten  were,  that  there  was  in  Laurence  less  evidence  of 
deliberation,  with  stronger  evidence  of  sudden  impulse ;  but  there  was  not 
sufficient  interest  about  the  deceased,  the  prisoner,  or  his  crime,  to  attract 
any  great  public  attention. 

This  case  had  not  long  occurred,  when  another  of  a  similar  kind  was 
the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the  Cent.  Crim.  Court  (Beg,  v.  Hon.  Boss  Touchett, 
Oct.  1844).  The  prisoner,  a  young  man,  entered  a  shooting-gallery  in 
Holbom,  took  up  a  pistol  and  deliberately  fired  at  the  pi'oprietor  of  the 
gallery  while  his  back  was  turned,  thereby  inflicting  a  wound  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  his  death  after  the  long  period  of  eleven  months.  The 
prisoner  was  tried  for  shooting  with  intent  to  murder ;  the  defence  wan 
insanity,  founded  on  the  absence  of  motive  for  the  act,  and  on  the  pre- 
sumption of  hereditary  taint.  After  having  fired  the  pistol,  the  prisoner 
said  he  did  it  on  purpose,  for  he  wished  to  be  hanged.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  intellectual  aberration ;  his  landlady  said  he  was  a  very  regular 
and  quiet  person,  but  he  had  complained  of  a  sensation  of  boiling  at  the 
top  of  his  head.  Monro  considered  that  at  the  time  of  the  act  the  prisoner 
was  labouring  under  mental  derangement.  He  admitted  to  him  that  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  person  whom  he  shot,  but  that  he  wished  to  be 
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hanged,  and  had  been  brooding  over  suicide  for  some  years.  The  prisoner 
referred  to  the  case  of  Laurence^  who  had  killed  a  man  at  Brighton  (p.  567), 
and  said  that  he  wished  to  do  something  of  the  same  kind  in  order  to  get 
himself  hanged.  The  prisoner  was  well  defended,  and  he  was  acquitted  od 
the  ground  of  insanity.  What  distinction  can  possibly  be  made  by  physician 
or  jurist  between  these  two  cases — or  how  is  it  possible  to  lay  down  rules 
for  the  future  guidance  of  medical  witnesses  under  such  capricious  verdicts  ? 
The  acquittal  of  Touchett  may  have  been  perfectly  right,  but  then  the  con- 
viction and  execution  of  Laurence  must  be  regarded  as  wrong. 

In  homicidal  mania  very  vague  meanings  have  been  sometimes  assigned 
to  the  term  delusion.  In  Reg,  v.  Burton  (Maidstone  Lent  Ass.  1863),  the 
prisoner,  a  youth  of  18,  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  a  boy.  There  ivas 
no  motive,  but  it  was  argued  by  his  counsel  in  defence  that  he  laboured  at 
the  time  under  a  delusion — the  delusion  being  a  desire  to  be  hanged.  The 
surgeon  of  the  prison,  stated  that  he  had  had  frequent  opportunities  ol 
examining  the  prisoner  while  in  gaol,  and  in  his  opinion  he  was  perfectly 
sane ;  so  far  as  witness  could  judge,  he  was  under  no  delusion.  The  jniy 
i*eturned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  If  the  youth  had  believed  that  he  had  been 
already  hanged  for  murder,  this  might  have  been  considered  a  delusion ; 
but  a  desire  to  be  hanged  or  to  die  from  any  violent  cause  cannot  be  so 
regarded.  The  remai'ks  of  Wightman,  J.,  upon  this  kind  of  defence 
contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  show  its  fallacy.  In  passing  sentence  upon 
the  prisoner  he  said :  '  It  is  stated  that  you  laboured  under  a  morbid  desire 
to  die  by  the  hands  of  justice,  and  that  for  this  purpose  you  committed  the 
murder.  This  morbid  desire  to  part  with  your  own  life  can  hardly  be 
called  a  delusion ;  and,  indeed,  the  consciousness  on  your  part  that  jon 
could  efEectyour  purpose  by  designedly  depriving  another  of  life  (for  wbidi 
you  would  have  to  suffer,  as  you  knew,  the  punishment  due  to  the  greatest 
of  crimes)  shows  that  you  were  perfectly  able  to  understand  the  natnie 
and  consequences  of  the  act  which  you  were  committing,  and  that  jon 
knew  it  was  a  crime  for  which  by  law  the  penalty  was  capital.  This  was, 
in  truth,  a  further,  and  I  may  say  a  deeper,  aggravation  of  the  crime ;  for  yon 
designedly  intended  to  compass  your  own  death  by  the  murder  of  anotber.' 

In  the  case  of  Bryce  (High  Court  of  Just.  Edinb.  May,  1864),  the 
defence  of  insanity  was  rejected  by  the  jury.  The  medical  grounds  on 
which  it  rested,  were  that  the  prisonei'  was  a  person  of  low  mental  organi- 
zation, and  that  at  the  time  of  the  murder  he  acted  under  a  delusion  that 
the  person  whom  he  murdei-ed  had  called  him  a  *  drunken  blackguard.' 
(See  p.  557.)  But  in  answer  to  this  it  was  stated  that  it  was  precisdy 
persons  of  low  mental  oi-ganization  who  committed  murder,  and  who  re- 
quired to  be  restrained  by  the  fear  of  punishment;  and  as  to  the  second 
point,  the  medical  witnesses  admitted  that  if  it  were  true  the  deceased  had 
called  the  prisoner  a  '  drunken  blackguard,'  there  would  be  no  delusion  in 
the  matter.     (*  Ed.  Month.  Jour.'  July,  1864,  p.  1^.) 

In  Beg,  v.  Adanis  (Maidstone  Sum.  Ass.  1856),  the  prisoner  was  indicted 
for  cutting  and  wounding  her  infant  child,  aged  four  months.  It  was 
proved  that  she  was  a  quiet  haiTnless  woman  ;  there  was  no  motive  for  tiie 
act ;  and,  when  asked  why  she  had  done  it,  she  said  she  had  had  an  inten* 
tion  to  do  it  for  a  fortnight,  and  that  for  three  or  four  nights  she  had  been 
unable  to  sleep  in  consequence  of  thinking  about  it ;  and  at  last  she  had 
done  it.  She  was  out  of  health  at  the  time,  and  the  medical  evidence  was 
to  the  effect  that  she  was  probably  suffeiing  from  some  morbid  action  d 
the  brain  when  she  committed  the  act.  There  was  no  evidence  of  itid' 
lectual  insanity.  Erie,  J.,  considered  that  the  prisoner  was  not  Griminally 
responsible  on  account  of  the  state  of  her  mind,  and  a  verdict  of  'not 
guilty'  was  returned  on  the  ground  of  insanity.     The  case  of  Beit^ 
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Redanies  (Maidstone  Wint.  Ass.  1856)  called  forth  this  plea,  apparently 
because  there  yns  no  other  point  on  which  a  defence  conld  possibly  turn. 
The  prisoner  inveigled  two  girls  from  their  home  under  false  pretences, 
md  murdered  them  by  stabbing  them  deliberately,  one  after  the  other,  on 
bhe  high  road.  He  admitted  that  he  had  destroyed  them,  and  no  motive 
30uld  be  suggested  but  a  morbid  and  unfounded  feeling  of  jealousy.  The 
lets  and  correspondence  of  this  man  before  and  subsequently  to  his  con- 
nction  were  such  as  to  convey  an  idea  that  he  was  in  some  degree  insane ; 
rtill  there  was  no  evidence  that  his  insanity  had  reached  a  degree  to  justify 
iiis  acquittal  on  this  ground,  while  his  conviction  and  punishment  might 
fairly  operate  by  preventing  others  labouring  under  like  morbid  feelings 
Erom  indulging  in  a  propensity  to  destroy  life.  The  case  of  Reg.  v.  Beranelli 
(C.  C.  C.  Ap.  1855),  also  a  charge  of  deliberate  assassination,  was  marked 
by  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among  the  medical  experts.  Gonolly  con- 
ddered  the  prisoner's  mind  to  be  in  an  unsound  state,  while  Mayo  and 
Sutherland  deposed  that  there  was  no  unsoundness,  and  that  the  man  was 
I  hypochondriac  rather  than  a  lunatic.  The  crime  was  committed  under 
nrcumstanoes  which  fully  warranted  a  conviction  for  murder.  Peculiarities 
>f  conduct  or  conversation  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  justify  an 
loquittal  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  Even  admitting  that  the  acts  adduced 
in  evidence  were  not  those  of  a  person  of  reasonable  mind,  this,  as  it  has 
been  elsewhere  stated,  is  not  in  law  sufficient  to  justify  an  acquittal.  The 
insanity  must  have  reached  such  a  degree  as  to  overpower  the  mind  or 
Mrill,  and  when  this  is  not  proved,  no  case  for  exculpation  is  made  out. 

Some  doubt  has  existed  whether  a  medical  witness,  on  a  trial  in  which 
I  plea  of  insanity  is  raised,  could  be  asked  his  opinion,  from  the  evidence 
respecting  the  state  of  a  prisoner's  mind  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
the  alleged  crime, — whether  the  accused  was  conscious  at  the  time  of  doing 
the  act,  that  he  was  doing  something  contrary  to  law,  or  whether  he  was 
then  labouring  under  any  and  what  delusion.  It  has  been  decided  that 
'acts  tending  to  lead  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  insanity  must  be  proved  and 
admitted  before  the  opinion  of  a  medical  witness  can  be  received  on  these 
x>ints.    (See  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  240.) 

In  giving  an  opinion  of  the  mental  condition  of  an  accused  person,  it  is 
lo  part  of  the  province  of  a  witness  to  modify  that  opinion  according  to 
;he  punishment  which  may  follow  if  the  plea  be  rejected,  but  simply  accord* 
ng  to  the  medical  facts  of  the  case.  The  L^slature  only  is  responsible 
-or  the  punishment  adjudged  to  crimes.  Mayo  observed,  that  a  medical 
vitness  is  summoned  to  a  Court  of  Justice  in  order  to  enable  the  judge  and 
ary  to  arrive  at  certain  practical  conclusions.  The  question  proposed  to 
lim  involves  a  simple  fact  and  not  its  consequences ;  and  if  the  latter  con* 
dderation  be  entertained  by  him,  it  will  be  liable  to  bias  his  evidence  on 
Jie  fact,  which  is  his  legitimate  topic.  The  definition  of  insanity  becomes 
rery  expansive  when  its  expansion  may  become  protective  to  a  criminal 
vith  whom  we  may  happen  to  sympathize.  The  question  whether  the 
iccused  is  a  responsible  agent  is  of  a  judicial  nature  :  our  evidence  should 
ye  confined  to  the  question  whether  the  accused  is  insane  in  a  certain 
tense  or  meaning  in  which  it  is  understood  and  defined  by  law.  (*  Med. 
Test,  and  Evid.  in  Cases  of  Lunacy,'  1854,  p.  9.)  If  a  medical  witness  in 
hese  cases  moulds  his  evidence  to  a  foregone  conclusion  on  the  criminal 
■esponsibility  of  the  accused,  he  lays  himself  open  to  a  remark  from  the 
udge  that  he  must  not  encroach  on  the  functions  of  the  jury.  It  is  an 
jvil  that,  under  the  present  mode  of  laying  this  question  before  a  jury,  the 
aw  operates  unequally.  One  case  becomes  a  subject  of  prominent  public 
nterest,  and  every  exertion  is  made  to  construe  the  most  trivial  eccen- 
ricities  of  character  into  proofs  of  insanity,  and  to  magnify  the  effects  of 
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an  hereditary  tendency,  owing  to  some  remote  relative  having  been  con- 
fined as  a  Innatic  :  an  acquittal  follows.  Another  case  may  excite  no  in- 
terest,— it  is  left  to  itself :  the  accused  is  convicted,  and  either  executed 
or  otherwise  punished,  although  the  evidence  of  insanity,  had  it  been  as 
carefully  sought  for  and  brought  out,  might  have  been  stronger  in  this 
than  in  the  former  instance. 

Gumey,  B.,  in  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Reynolds,  said  that  *  the  defence 
of  insanity  had  lately  grown  to  a  fearful  height,  and  the  security  of  the 
public  required  that  it  should  be  closely  watched.'  So  also  Ck>ltman,  J., 
in  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Weyman^  remarked  that  *  the  defence  of  insanity  w»s 
one  which  was  to  be  watched  with  considerable  strictness,  because  it  was 
not  any  slight  deviation  from  the  conduct  that  a  rational  man  would 
pursue  under  a  given  state  of  circumstances,  which  would  support  such  a 
line  of  defence.  In  more  recent  cases  it  has  been  resorted  to  simply  because 
apparently  every  other  defence  was  shut  out  by  the  evidence.'  Probablj 
no  case  in  modem  times  produced  greater  excitement  in  the  public  mind, 
or  so  strongly  directed  attention  to  the  defence  of  insanity  in  trials  for 
murder,  as  that  of  Oeorge  Victor  Townley,  who  was  charged  with  the 
murder  of  a  yoang  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged  to  be  married.  (Reg,  t. 
Toivnley,  Derby  Wint.  Ass.  1863.)  In  this  case  there  was  a  clear  and 
distinct  motive ;  there  was  a  full  consciousness  of  the  nature  of  the  act 
and  of  its  penal  consequences,  as  well  as  an  absence  of  any  delusion  or  of 
anything  indicative  of  intellectual  insanity  in  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner 
up  to  within  a  short  time  of  the  act,  or  in  the  numerous  letters  which 
he  wrote.  The  prisoner  had  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Miss 
Goodiivin.  Shortly  before  the  murder  she  had  written  to  him  request- 
ing to  be  released  from  her  engagement ;  and  she  candidly  told  him  that 
she  had  formed  an  attachment  to  another  man.  In  his  correspondence 
with  her  he  requested  a  last  interview,  to  hear  (as  he  said)  her  determina- 
tion from  her  own  lips.  The  prisoner  went  to  her  house  on  Aug.  2l8t, 
1863,  induced  her  to  take  a  walk  with  him ;  and  in  about  an  hour  she  was 
found  bleeding  from  severe  wounds  in  her  throat,  from  the  effects  of  which 
she  soon  died.  Town  ley  made  no  attempt  to  escape :  he  admitted  that  he 
had  stabbed  her,  and  assisted  in  carrying  her  dead  body. 

At  the  trial  there  was  no  answer  to  the  charge  of  murder,  except  that  the 
prisoner  was  insane  when  he  perpetrated  the  act ;   that  he  was  maddened 
partly  by  the  refusal  of  the  deceased  to  marry  him,  and  partly  by  the 
knowledge  that  she  was  engaged  to  and  would  probably  be  married  to 
another  man.    Some  evidence  was  produced  to  show  that  the  prisoner  was 
impulsive  and  excitable  at  times,  and  had  been  reserved  in  his  manners ; 
but  no  one  of  his  relatives  had  ever  treated  him  or  regarded  him  as  insane, 
and,  until  this  mui*der  was  perpetrated,  no  one  had  ever  suggested  that  he 
had  done  any  act  or  uttered  any  expression  indicative  of  insanity.    There 
was  some  evidence  of  the  existence  of  insanity  in  the  family  of  the  prisoner's 
grandmother.     The  defence  was   thus  chiefly  thrown  upon  the  medical 
evidence.     Winslow  examined  the  prisoner  three  months  after  the  per- 
petration of  the  crime,  and  then  considered  the  case  of  Townley  to  be  one 
of  *  general  derangement,'  and  that  he  had  not  a  sane  opinion  on  any  moial 
point.    The  prisoner  expressed  no  regret  or  remorse  for  what  he  had  done; 
he  denied  that  he  had  committed  any  crime — said  the  deceased  waa  his 
property,  and  that  he  killed  her  to  recover  and  repossess  himself  of  property 
which  had  been  stolen  from  him.     He  knew  that  killing  a  person  was 
contrary  to  law  and  wTong  in  this  sense ;  and,  from  his  saying  he  should 
be  hanged,   he  must  have  known  that  he  had  done   wrong.     Gisbomc 
surgeon  of  the  gaol,  gave  similar  evidence,  and  stated  that  when  admitted 
in  August,  Townley  was  in  the  same  condition  as  when  he  was  examined 
hy  Winslow  in  November. 
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In  reference  to  this  defence  of  insanity,  Martin,  B.,  said,  '  If  the  prisoner 
knew  that  the  act  he  was  committing  wonld  probably  cause  death,  and  that 
the  doing  of  it  would  subject  him  to  legal  punishment,  there  was  criminal 
responsibility.' 

Counsel  for  the  Prisoner. — 'Many  men  have  been  acquitted  with 
approval  who  mast  have  been  convicted  under  such  a  direction.' 

Martin,  B. — *I  have  drawn  that  from  a  summing-up  of  Justice  Le 
Blanc,  which  has  been  much  approved  of,  and  from  a  decision  of  Lord 
Denman  and  another  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  correct 
statement  of  the  law.  I  have  put  aside  from  my  consideration  the  ruling 
of  the  judge  who  tried  BelUngham,  because  that  ruling  has  been  objected  to.' 

The  charge  of  the  jndge  embraced  nearly  all  the  contested  points  in* 
volved  in  the  medical  theories  of  homicidal  or  impulsive  insanity,  audit  will 
serve  to  show  that  the  evidence  for  the  defence  failed  to  prove  the  existence 
of  insanity  at  the  time  of  the  act,  upon  any  reasonable  or  even  probable 
grounds  consistent  with  the  administration  of  the  law  and  the  due  protec- 
tion of  society.  Martin,  B.,  said  : — *  So  far  as  the  act  of  murder  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  the  clearest  case  he  had  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  try.  It 
was  plain  that  the  prisoner  had  suffered  (from  his  rejection  by  the  deceased) 
as  much  as  probably  any  man  ever  had  suffered ;  but  it  was  equally  clear 
that  he  did  not  appear  to  be  insane  in  the  eyes  of  the  landlady  of  the 
Bull's  Head,  or  in  those  of  Mr.  Harris.  The  prisoner  soon  afterwards  went 
to  the  Hall,  and  remained  in  the  company  of  the  young  lady  from  half -past 
six  to  nearly  nine  o'clock,  when  the  deed  was  committed.  It  is  probable 
that  he  implored  her  to  renew  the  engagement,  and  perhaps  reproached  her 
with  her  conduct  towards  him ;  he  then  inflicted  upon  her  the  wounds 
which  had  caused  her  death.  That  was  murder  subject  only  to  the  question 
of  insanity.  No  one  could  doubt  that  the  prisoner  knew  what  he  was 
doin^,  and  that  his  act  would  cause  death.  Unless  he  was  insane  therefore, 
under  such  circumstances  he  was  guilty  of  murder.  No  word  was  more 
vague  than  insanity.  Probably  there  was  not  one  of  the  jury  but  was 
acquainted  with  some  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  extraordinary 
things,  and  of  whom  people  said,  "  Why,  that  man  must  be  insane."  Two 
years  ago  an  investigation  took  place  into  the  condition  of  mind  of  a 
gentleman  from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  country.  There  was  a  long^ 
inquiry,  which  excited  great  public  interest,  and  there  was  a  great  divergence 
of  opinion  among  medical  men.  Great  eccentricity  of  conduct  on  the  part 
of  that  person  was  shown,  yet  there  was  nothing  to  relieve  him  from 
criminal  responsibility.  Probably  he  was  not  the  wisest  of  men,  yet  he 
was  of  sufficient  intellect  to  take  care  of  himself  and  avoid  doing  injury  to 
others.  There  wa^  a  somewhat  similar  case  at  the  last  Gloucester  Assizes, 
in  which  a  young  lady  was  under  the  impression  that  a  number  of  ladies 
had  formed  an  unfounded  dislike  to  her.  In  all  probability  she  was. 
labouring  under  a  delusion  with  respect  to  these  persons,  yet  she  was  as 
subject  to  the  criminal  law  as  any  one  in  that  Court.  What  the  law  meant 
by  an  insane  man  was  a  m^n  wlw  acted  under  a  delusion,  and  supposed  a 
state  of  things  to  exist  which  did  not  exist,  and  acted  thereupon,  A  man  who 
did  so  was  under  a  delusion,  and  a  person  so  labouring  was  insane.  In  one 
species  of  insanity  the  patient  lost  his  mind  altogether,  and  had  nothing 
but  instinct  left ;  such  a  person  would  destroy  his  fellow- creatures,  as  a 
tiger  would  his  prey,  by  instinct  only.  A  man  in  this  state  had  no  mind 
at  all,  and  therefore  was  not  criminally  responsible.  The  law,  however, 
went  further  than  that.  If  a  man  labouring  under  a  delusion  did  some- 
thing of  which  he  did  not  know  the  real  character,  something  of  the  effect 
and  consequences  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  he  was  not  responsible.  An 
ordinary  instance  of  such  a  delusion  was  whei*e  a  man  fancied  himself  a 
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king  and  treated  all  around  him  as  his  subjects.     If  such  a  man  were  to 
kill  another  under  the  supposition  that  he  was  exercising  his  prerogative 
as  a  king,  and  that  he  was  called  upon  to  execute  the  other  as  a  criminal, 
he  would  not  be  responsible.     The  I'csult  was,  that  if  the  jurj  beheyed 
that  at  the  time  the  act  was  committed  the  prisoner  was  labouring  under  a 
delusion,  and  believed  that  he  was  doing  an  act  which  was  not  wrong,  or 
of  which  he  did  not  know  the  consequences,  he  would  be  excnsed.    If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  well  knew  that  his  act  would  take  away  life,  that  thai 
act  was  contraiy  to  the  law  of  God  and  punishable  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
he  was  guilty  of  murder.    That  was  the  real  question  they  had  to  try.  He 
had  already  stated  his  opinion  that  the  law  npon  the  subject  had  been  best 
laid  down  by  Justice  Le  Blanc,  as  able  a  judge  as  ever  sat  on  the  Bendi. 
Justice  Le  Blanc,  in  the  case  alluded  to,  observed  to  the  jury  that  it  was 
for  them  to  determine  whether  the  prisoner  when  he  committed  the  offence 
with  which  he  stood  charged  was  incapable  of  distinguishing  right  from 
wrong,  or  under  the  influence  of  any  delusion  which  rendered  his  mind  at 
the  moment  insensible  of  the  nature  of  the  act  he  was  about  to  commit— 
since  in  that  case  he  would  not  be  legally  responsible  for  his  conduct.    On 
the  other  hand,  provided  they  should  be  of  opinion  that  when  he  committed 
the  offence  he  was  capable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  and  not 
under  the  influence  of  such  a  delusion  as  disabled  him  from  discerning  that 
he  was  doing  a  wrong  act,  he  would  be  amenable  to  the  justice  of  his 
country  and  gniilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law.     That,  in  his  (Baron  Martin's) 
opinion,  was)  a  correct  statement  of  the  law.     He  should  not  allude  to 
Bellingham's  case,  because  many  were  of  opinion  that  that  was  an  un- 
satisfactory trial.     In  a  more  recent  case  the  late  Lord  Lyndhurst  told  the 
jury  that  they  must  be  satisfied,  before  they  could  acquit  the  prisoner  on 
the  gix>und  of  insanity,  that  he  did  not  know  when  he  committed  the  act, 
what  the  effect  of  it,  if  fatal,  would  be.     With  reference  to  the  cride  of 
mui^er,  the  question  was,  did  he  know  that  he  was  committing  an  offence 
against  the  laws  of  God  and  nature  ?   In  Oxfoixl's  case  Lord  Denman  said: 
*'  Something  has  been  said  alx>ut  the  power  to  contract  and  to  make  a  will; 
but  I  think  that  these  things  do  not  supply  any  test.     The  question  is, 
whether  the  prisoner  was  labouring  under  that  species  of  insanity  wliich 
satisfies  you  that  he  was  quite  unaware  of  the  nature,  character,  and  conse- 
quences of  the  act  which  he  was  committing ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  a  diseased  mind,  and  was  really  unconscious 
at  the  time  he  was  committing  the  act  that  it  was  a  crime."    The  jury  most 
judge  of  the  act  by  the  prisoner's  statements,  and  by  what  he  did  at  the 
time.     Unless  they  wei-e  satisfied — and  it  was  for  the  prisoner  to  satisfy 
them — that  he  did  not  know  the  consequences  of  his  act,  or  that  it  was 
against  the  law  of  God  and  man  and  would  subject  him  to  punishment,  he 
was  guilty  of  murder.     The  prisoner's  letters  appeared  to  be  the  most 
sensible  letters  he  had  ever  read.     The  reason  the  prisoner  gave  for  his  act 
was,  "  She  should  not  have  proved  false  to  me."     Now,  if  his  real  motive 
was  that  he  conceived  himself  to  have  been  ill-used,  and  if  he  committed 
the  act  either  from  jealousy  of  the  man  who  was  prefen^ed  to  him,  or  from 
a  desire  of  i-evenge  upon  her,  that  would  be  murder.     These  were  the  vei7 
passions  which  the  law  required  men  to  control,  and  if  the  deed  was  done 
under  the  influence  of  these  passions  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  was 
murder.      The   prisoner's   expression   that   he   should   be   hanged  for  it 
indicated  that  he  knew  the  consequences  of  his  act.     Another  reason  he 
gave  for  what  he  had  done  was,  **The  woman  who  deceives  me  must  die!" 
If  a  young  lady  promised  to  marry  a  man  and  then  changed  her  mind,  it 
miglit  be  truly  said  that  she  deceived  him ;  but  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences to  society  if  men  were  to  say  that  any  woman  who  treated  them 
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in  that  way  should  die,  and  were  to  cany  out  these  views  by  cutting  her 
throat  ?  The  prisoner  claimed  to  exercise  the  same  power  over  a  wife  as 
he  could  lawfully  exercise  over  a  chattel,  but  that  was  not  a  delusion,  nor 
even  like  a  delusion.  It  was  the  conclusion  of  a  man  who  had  arrived  at 
results  different  from  those  generally  arrived  at,  and  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  Gt>d  and  man,  but  it  was  no  delusion.  Evidence  indeed  had  been  given 
of  an  actual  delusion  in  the  prisoner's  mind  in  supposing  that  there  was  a 
conspiracy  against  him.  That  was  an  apt  and  common  instance  of  delusion. 
There  was  also  evidence  of  insanity  in  the  maternal  liue,  and  it  was  true 
that  insanity  was  hereditary  and  did  descend  in  families.  The  object  of 
this  was  to  show  that  it  was  possible  and  not  unlikely  that  an  hereditary 
taint  might  exist' in  the  prisoner.  All  the  evidence,  however,  failed  to 
prove  the  existence  of  any  delusion  in  the  prisoner's  mind  which  could 
explain  this  act.  None  of  his  family  conceived  him  to  be  mad.  It  was 
dear  that  such  an  idea  had  not  entered  into  their  minds,  or  they  would  not 
have  recommended  him  to  go  and  see  Miss  Goodwin.  They  treated  him  as 
sane  from  beg^ning  to  end,  and  as  a  proper  person  to  contract  matrimony 
and  re-engage  the  afEections  of  this  young  woman.  The  account  of  his 
gtate  of  mind  upon  receiving  her  letters  was  most  probably  correct.  Most 
men  would  probably  suffer  in  the  same  way  under  similar  circumstances. 
It  had  been  said  by  one  of  the  witnesses  that  the  prisoner  did  not  know 
the  difference  between  good  and  evil.  If  that  was  a  test  of  insanity,  many 
men  were  tried  who  did  not  know  that  difference — in  truth,  it  was  no  test 
at  all.  The  idea  of  a  conspiracy  was  a  delusion,  but  the  mere  setting  him- 
self np  against  the  law  of  Ood  and  man  was  not  a  delusion  at  all.  The 
question  for  the  jury  was — ^Was  the  prisoner  insane,  and  did  he  do  the  act 
under  a  delusion,  believing  it  to  be  other  than  it  was  P  If  he  knew  what 
he  was  doing,  and  that  it  was  likely  to  cause  death,  and  was  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God  and  man,  and  that  the  law  directed  that  person  who  did 
soch  acts  should  be  punished,  he  was  guilty  of  murder.'  The  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  Chdlty  of  wilful  murder. 

TiJdng  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  regard  the  act  in  any  other  light  than  as  one  of  murder  through 
jealousy.  Three  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  in  consequence  of  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  judge,  were  appointed  by  Secretary  Sir  G.  Grey  to  see 
and  examine  the  prisoner  and  report  to  him  on  his  then  mental  condition — 
the  inquiry  at  the  trial  having  been  confined  to  the  state  of  his  mind  on 
the  day  of  the  murder.  They  reported  as  the  result  of  their  interview 
with  him,  that  they  could  not  consider  him  to  be  of  sound  mind,  but  apply- 
ing the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  judge  he  was  justly  convicted.  This  so 
far  coincided  with  the  view  of  the  learned  judge  that  the  conviction  was 
right.  Under  the  3  and  4  Vict.  c.  54,  s.  1  (since  repealed  by  the  27 
and  28  Vict.  c.  29),  a  certificate  was  drawn  up  by  two  justices  and  two 
medical  men  to  the  effect  that  the  prisoner  was  insane.  The  capital 
sentence  was  respited  but  not  commuted,  and  under  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  prisoner  was  removed  to  Bethlem  Hospital.  As  this 
proceeding  was  not  considered  to  be  satisfactory,  a  second  commission  was 
issued  by  the  Government  to  make  fuither  inquiry  into  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  prisoner.  The  Commissioners  were  all  men  of  good  experience  in  refer- 
ence to  insanity.  After  two  lengthened  interviews  with  the  prisoner,  they 
€»me  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  of  sound  mind.  The  reasons  which 
they  assign  in  their  report  are  clear  and  satisfactory,  but  too  long  to  be 
quoted  in  this  place.  On  their  judgment  the  sentence  of  the  prisoner  was 
commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  He  was  removed  to  a  convict  piisoii, 
where  he  subsequently  committed  suicide. 

Tested  by  the  rules  respecting  criminal   responsibility  assigned  by 
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Stephen,  J.,  the  evidence  in  this  case  shows  clearly  intention,  will,  and  malice. 
Thei*e  was  an  absence  of  proof  of  delusion,  and  to  affirm  that  the  act 
arose  fix)m  an  irresistible  impulse  is  a  mere  assumption,  without  anj  fact 
in  the  previous  or  subsequent  conduct  of  Townley  to  give  it  support.  It 
may  be  well  inquired  of  those  who  adopt  the  theory  of  irresponsibilitj 
in  this  case — If  this  is  insanitijy  what  is  crime  ?  If  Townley  was  irre- 
sponsible for  an  act  thus  coolly  perpetrated,  in  which  the  motive  was 
80  clear,  no  person  should  hereafter  be  convicted  of  murder  who  stabbed 
a  woman  from  jealousy,  revenge,  or  mortified  pride.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  Townley  had  a  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong — that  he  knew  the 
act  was  illegal  and  punishable  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  his  guilt  did 
not  rest  upon  these  judicial  tests  of  criminal  responsibility.  He  had  thia 
knowledge  in  common  with  all  sane  and  some  really  insane  persons.  In 
his  case,  however,  insanity  was  neither  proved  nor  rendered  even  probable, 
while  it  was  disproved  by  his  conduct  and  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  act  of  murder.  It  may  be  wrong  to  convict  all  men  who  come 
np  to  this  judicial  standard,  t.e.  who  know  right  from  wrong,  because 
insanity  may  coexist  with  such  knowledge ;  but  it  would  be  equally  wrong 
to  contend  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  clear  proofs  of  insanity,  a  man  shonld 
be  acquitted  of  crime  when,  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  motive,  he  was 
doing  an  act  which  he  knew  to  be  wrong,  and  of  which  he  well  knew  and 
calculated  the  legal  consequences.  One  medical  defender  of  Townley,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  absence  of  symptoms  of  insanity,  suggested  that 
the  duration  of  the  homicidal  impulse  was  short,  and  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  period  of  the  commission  of  the  act  to  which  it  impelled  {mania,  inm- 
sitoria).  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  out  on  these  principki 
that  every  act  of  murder  was  the  result  of  impulsive  insanity,  and  that  all 
murderers  while  stabbing  others  are  morally  insane,  and  therefore,  althoogb 
they  may  show  sanity  before  and  afteinvards,  they  are  irresponsible  ix 
their  acts.  The  legal  test  of  a  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong  is  mnch 
complained  of,  but  in  practice  it  cannot  be  said  to  err  on  the  side  of  harsh- 
ness or  severity.  But  the  medical  assumption  here  suggested  to  extenuate 
Townley's  crime  would  go  far  to  exculpate  every  criminal  who  committed 
an  act  of  murder. 

The  docti'ine  of  *  irresistible  impulse '  and  the  theory  of  impnlafe 
insanity  have  been  strained  to  such  a  degree  as  to  create  in  the  public 
mind  a  distrust  of  medical  evidence  on  these  occasions.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
vert this  into  a  plea  for  the  extenuation  of  all  kinds  of  crimes  for  which 
motives  are  not  apparent,  and  thus  medical  witnesses  expose  themselves  to 
rebuke.  They  ai'e  certainly  not  justified  in  setting  up  such  a  defence, 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  impulses 
which  are  *  unresisted '  and  those  which  are  irresistible.  In  the  caae  (rf 
Reg.  V.  Allnutt,  the  prisoner,  a  boy  aged  12,  was  convicted  of  poisoning  his 
grand&ther,  under  circumstances  indicative  of  sane  contrivance  and  de- 
liberation. The  medical  evidence  entirely  failed  to  show  that  the  prisoner 
was  or  ever  had  been  insane  in  a  legal  sense.  The  remarks  made  b^ 
Rolfe,  B.,  who  tried  the  case,  are  of  importance :  '  The  witnesses  called  for 
the  defence  had  described  the  prisoner  as  acting  from  nncontrollabi« 
impulse,  and  they  had  made  other  statements,  of  the  value  of  which  it 
would  be  for  the  jury  to  decide ;  but  he  must  say  that  it  was  his  opinion 
that  such  evidence  ought  to  be  scanned  by  juries  with  very  great  jcalou^ 
and  suspicion,  because  it  might  tend  to  the  justification  of  every  crime  that 
was  committed.  What  was  the  meaning  of  not  being  able  to  resist  an 
impulse?  Eveiy  crime  was  committed  under  an  impulse,  and  the  object 
of  the  law  was  to  compel  persons  to  control  or  resist  these  impulses,  fl  i* 
was  made  an  excuse  for  a  person  who  had  committed  a  crime,  that  he  had 
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been  goaded  to  it  bj  some  imptdse  whicb  medical  men  might  cboose  to  say 
he  could  not  control,  such  a  doctrine  would  be  fraught  with  very  great 
danger  to  society.'  Notwithstanding  the  cogency  of  this  reasoning,  there 
are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  force  of  circumstances  compels  a  Court 
to  adopt  practically  the  theory  of  homicidal  impulse,  as  the  following  case, 
Beg,  ▼.  Jordan  (Lewes  Sum.  Ass.  1872),  will  show.  The  prisoner  was 
indicted  for  the  murder  of  a  child,  whose  throat  he  deliberately  cut.  There 
was  no  motive ;  he  had  previously  borne  an  excellent  character,  and  was 
very  fond  of  children,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  mental  disorder  or 
inteUectual  insanity.  His  wife  had  deserted  him  some  time  before,  and 
he  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  great  depression.  Martin,  B.,  is  reported  to 
have  said,  'Under  such  circumstances  it  was  for  the  jury  to  consider 
whether  it  would  be  safe  to  convict  the  prisoner  of  murder.  When  such 
impulses  came  upon  men,  according  to  the  medical  evidence  they  were 
unable  to  resist  them.  It  woxdd  be  safe  in  such  a  case  to  acquit  the 
accused  on  the  ground  of  insaniiy.'  The  prisoner  was  acquitted  on  the 
ground  of  insanity. 

Some  medical  men  think,  if  they  discover  a  delusion  in  the  mind  of  an 
accused  person,  that  he  is  necessai*ily  irresponsible ;  but  the  theory  of  the 
law  as  laid  down  by  the  judges  in  McNaghten^s  case  is,  that  notwithstand- 
ing a  person  labours  under  a  delusion,  if  he  commits  an  act  which  he 
knows  to  be  contrary  to  law,  he  is  liable  to  punishment  (antCy  p.  556). 
Hayo  observes  that  the  very  case  which  elicited  this  answer  proves  that 
the  practice  is  not  in  accordance  with  theory :  *  The  adequacy  of  McNaghten 
to  comprehend  the  criminal  nature  of  the  homicidal  act  for  which  he 
was  tried,  was  unquestionable,  yet  he  was  acquitted  on  the  plea  of  insanity, 
without  the  smallest  reference  to  the  conditions  on  which  alone  it  is  ex- 
culpatory, although  they  had  been  distinctly  set  forth  as  not  complied  with 
in  the  opening  speech  of  the  Attorney- Greneral.  The  prisoner  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  insane  by  several  medical  witnesses,  and  on  this  evidence 
the  judge  stopped  the  case,  and  directed  an  acquittal,  without  going  into 
the  question  whether  the  prisoner  was  or  was  not  ignorant  of  the  illegal 
nature  of  his  act.  In  his  address  to  the  jury,  he  used  the  ambiguous 
expression  of  a  knowledge  of  "  right  and  wrong  "  (not "  legal  and  illegal ") 
as  absent  in  McNaghten's  mind.'  ('  Med.  Test.'  p.  86.)  The  terms  '  right 
and  wrong,'  thus  used,  are  certainly  vague  and  undefined.  If  that  which 
is  legal  is  right,  and  that  which  is  illegal  is  wrong,  it  would  be  only 
proper  to  discard  the  words,  '  of  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,'  and 
place  the  question  before  the  jury  in  accordance  with  the  answers  given 
by  the  judges  in  McNaghten' 8  case,  namely,  whether  the  prisoner  knew  at 
the  time  of  committing  the  act  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  test  of  responsibility  assumed  by  it  is  purely  theoretical,  and  such  that 
it  cannot  be  strictly  carried  into  practice.  With  this  admission  it  appears 
nnnecessary  to  occupy  space  with  metaphysical  discussions  regarding 
criminal  responsibility  :  for  however  defective  the  rules, — if  the  practice  of 
the  law  be  in  any  one  case  in  conformity  with  that  which  has  been  advised 
by  writers  on  the  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,  although  it  may  be 
adverse  to  the  theory  on  which  it  is  professedly  based,  this  is  all  with 
which  we  have  to  concern  ourselves : — the  principle  is  admitted.  The 
great  defect  in  the  English  law  is,  not  that  it  will  go  even  to  the  full 
extent  of  exculpating  a  person  who  has  committed  a  crime  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  its  illegality,  and  under  what  may  be  called  an  'uncon- 
trollable impulse,'  or  an  impulse  which  his  reason  was  not  sufficient  to 
control,  but  the  uncertainty  of  its  application.  The  cases  referred  to  show 
that  an  acquittal  on  the  plea  of  insanity  is  on  some  occasions  a  mere  matter 
of  accident! 
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The  following  cases  may  be  consulted  with  interest  in  reference  to  this 
subject : — Beg.  v.  Johnstone  ('  Med.  Q-az.'  vol.  37,  p.  421)  ;  Reg,  v.  Ch€n$to% 
('Jour,  of  Psych.  Med.'  1848,  p.  193);  and  Beg.  v.  Brougk,  Goildfonl 
Sum.  Ass.  1854  ('  Jour.  Psych.  Med.'  1854,  p.  609).     In  the  first  two  the 
prisoners  were  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity ;  although  the  author 
quite  agreed  with  Mayo  in  thinking  that  in  Johnstone^s  case  there  was  not 
the  slightest  proof  of  insanity.     ('  Clinical  Facts,'  p.  208.)      The  reader 
will  find  other  cases  in  the  ^  Med.  Gaz.'  (vol.  43,  p.  255)  ;  and  Beg,  t,  Clarke, 
Norfolk  Lent  Ass.  1851 ;  Beg.  v.  Monkhouse^  G.  C.  G.  Dec.  1849 ;  Beg.  y. 
Arnold,  Aylesbury  Lent  Ass.  1850 ;  and  Beg.  v.  Butter,  Shrewsbury  Sum. 
Ass.  1853 : — in  Mayo's  *  Clinical  Facts,'  1847,  p.  193 ;  Croonian  Lectures, 
'  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1853 ;  also  '  Med.  Test.'  1854 : — ^in  the  Lettsomian 
Lectures  of  Winslow,  'Lancet,'  June,  1853;  *Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  421; 
and  *  Jour,  of  Psych.  Med.'  1848,  p.  609 : — ^in  essays  on  *  Unsounduess  of 
Mind  in  Reference  to   Responsibility,'  by  Elnaggs,  1854;   by  Bucknill, 
on   '  Unsoundness  of  Mind  in   Relation   to   Criminal   Acts,'  1854 ;  and 
by  Stephen,  J.,  on  '  The  Grim.  Respons.  of  Madmen '  (^  Judicial  Papers,' 
vol.  1,  p.  67)  ;  also  his  *  Criminal  Law  of -England,'  1853;  and  'Ann.  d'Hjg.' 
1267,  2,  p.  331. 
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PUERPERAL  MANIA —  PYROMANIA — KLBPTOMANIA —  EROTOMANIA — ^AIDOIOHASIA— 
DIPSOMANIA — RBSPONSIBILITT  OF  DRUNKARDS — DELIRIUM  TREMENS — S0M5AX- 
BULISM — THE    DEAF  AND   DUMB — FEIGNED   DEAFNESS  AND   DUMBNESS. 

PUERPERAL   MANU. 

Mania  may  present  itself  in  other  forms  than  those  hitherto  considerecL 
Women  who  have  been  recently  delivered  are  liable  to  sudden  attacks,  in 
which  a  disposition  to  murder  their  offspring  is  the  most  marked  symptom. 
This  has  been  long  known  and  recognized  by  physicians  as  *  puerperal 
mania.'  The  disorder  seldom  attacks  a  woman  before  the  third  day,— often 
not  for  a  fortnight,  and  in  some  instances  not  until  several  weeks  after 
delivery.  Out  of  ninety-two  cases,  Simpson  observed  that  the  attack 
occurred  in  twenty-one,  between  the  fifth  and  the  fifteenth  day.  (*Med. 
Times  and  Gkz.'  1860,  2,  p.  201.)  The  most  frequent  period  is  at  or  abont 
the  commencement  of  lactation,  and  between  that  and  the  cessation  of  tiie 
uterine  discharges  (lochia).  According  to  Esquirol,  it  is  generally  pre- 
ceded or  attended  by  a  suppression  of  the  lochia  and  milk.  AshwcII 
remarked  that  undue  lactation  might  give  rise  to  an  attack  of  maoiai 
under  which  the  murder  of  the  offspring  might  be  perpetrated.  ('  Dis.  d 
Women,'  p.  732.  See  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Lacey,  Nottingham  Sum.  Ass. 
1858.)  It  may  also  come  on  after  forced  or  voluntary  weaning.  The 
symptoms  do  not  differ  from  those  of  mania  generally,  but  it  may  assume 
any  of  the  other  forms  of  insanity ;  and  in  one-half  of  the  cases,  it  may  be 
traced  to  hereditary  tendency. 

According  to  Burrows,  there  is  delirium,  with  a  childish  disposition  for 
harmless  mischief.  The  woman  is  gay  and  joyous,  laughing,  singing* 
loquacious,  inclined  to  talk  obscenely,  and  careless  of  everything  around. 
She  imagines  that  her  food  is  poisoned ;  she  may  conceal  the  suspicion, 
and  merely  avoid  taking  what  is  offered  to  her.  She  can  recognize  persons 
and  things ;  and  can,  though  perhaps  she  will  not,  answer  direct  questions. 
Occasionally  there  is  great  depression  of  spirits,  with  melancholia.    These 
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facts  are  of  some  importance  in  reference  to  cases  of  alleged  child-murder. 
This  state  may  last  a  few  hours,  or  for  some  days  or  weeks.  The  murder 
of  the  child  is  generally  either  the  result  of  a  sadden  fit  of  deliriam,  or  a 
sadden  impulse,  with  a  fall  knowledge  of  the  wickedness  and  illegality  of 
the  act;  so  that  the  legal  test  of  responsibility  of  a  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong  cannot  be  applied  to  sach  cases,  except  on  the  assumption  that 
insanity  already  exists  and  taiuts  the  consciousness  of  the  individual* 
Women  have  been  known  to  request  their  attendants  to  remove  the  child, 
but  have  afterwards  taken  an  opportunity  to  destroy  it.  Such  cases  are- 
commonly  distinguished  from  deliberate  child*murder  by  there  being  no 
motive,  no  attempt  at  concealment,  nor  any  denial  of  the  crime  on  detection. 
Several  trials  involving  a  question  of  puerperal  mania  have  been  decided, 
generally  in  favour  of  insanity,  within  the  last  few  years.  Among  these  is 
that  of  Beg,  y.  Byder  (C.  C.  C.  March,  1856).  There  was  an  entire  absence 
of  motive  in  this  as  in  most  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind.  The  mother 
was  much  attached  to  the  child,  and  had  been  siugiug  and  playing  with  it 
on  the  morning  of  its  death.  She  destroyed  the  child  by  placing  it  in  a 
pan  of  water  in  her  bedroom.  The  medicsd  evidence  proved  that  she  had 
been  delivered  about  a  fortnight  previously — that  she  had  had  an  attack 
of  fever,  and  that  she  had  probably  committed  this  act  while  in  a  state  of 
delirium.  She  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity :  and  Erie,  J.» 
remarked  that  it  was  evidently  a  case  in  which  the  insanity  was  only 
temporary,  and  the  prisoner  might  be  restored  to  her  friends  on  a  repre- 
sentation being  made  in  the  proper  quarter.  In  inost  of  these  cases  it  will 
be  found  that  women  are  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  act,  and  that  it 
is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Qod  and  man :  they  even  make  efforts  to  resist 
it,  but  they  are  unable  to  control  their  actions  like  persons  in  a  normal 
state.  (See  a  paper  on  '  Eclampsia  Parturientium,'  by  Seydel,  in  Casper's 
'  Viertdjahrsschr.'  1848,  2,  p.  317.) 

For  an  analysis  of  the  subject  of  Puerperal  Insanity,  by  Reid,  see 
*  Jour,  of  Pi^ch.  Med.'  for  1848,  pp.  128,  284. 

Women  in  the  pregnant  state  have  been  known  to  perpetrate  murder, 
apparently  from  some  sudden  perversion  of  their  moral  feelings :  there  has 
been  probably  latent  intellectual  disturbance,  but  not  sufficient  to  attract 
the  notice  of  friends.  There  is  a  great  sympathy  between  the  uterine 
organs  and  the  brain,  which  may  account  for  such  cases :  but  irrespon- 
sibility on  the  ground  of  insanity  has  not  been  admitted  in  this  country 
nnder  these  drcumstances.  (See  cases,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1831,  1,  p.  374; 
1859,  2,  p.  334.)  Brierre  de  Boismont  states  that  he  has  known  pregnancy 
to  excite  a  disposition  to  steal.  A  woman,  who  had  previously  borne  a 
good  character,  stole  daring  her  pregnancy  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  tribunal 
before  which  she  was  charged  entertaining  some  doubts  respecting  this 
criminal  act,  required  de  Boismont  to  report  on  her  case.  He  drew  a 
conclusion  favourable  to  the  accused,  and  she  was  discharged.  Without 
exaggerating  the  influence  of  this  physiological  state,  it  should  be  always 
taken  into  consideration.     ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866,  2,  p.  462.) 

PYROMANIA. 

Propensity  to  incendiarism, — This  is  described  as  a  variety  of  monomania 
in  which  there  is  a  morbid  disposition  of  mind  leading  to  impulsive  acts  of 
incendiarism  without  any  motive.  It  is  a  condition  not  specially  recog- 
nized by  English  jurists  or  in  English  Courts  of  Law.  We  are  informed 
by  the  advocates  of  its  independent  existence,  that  it  proceeds  from  a 
sudden  impulse,  or  from  delusive  reasoning,  but  most  commonly  the  latter. 
It  has  been  said  to  occur  in  girls  about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  disordered  menstruation.     The  case  of  Jonatluin 
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Martin  has  been  frequently  quoted  as  ui  instance  at  ■pjTotnMaim.  He  hid, 
bowerer,  merely  a  delosion  uiat  he  was  deputed  l^  God  to  bnm  down  the 
York  Catbedral,  in  order  to  do  away  with  tbe  bereeies  wbich  be  anppoMd 
to  exist  in  the  Cburcb.  There  was  no  doubt  of  his  insanity ;  and  he  had 
been  already  twice  confined  in  an  asylum.  Nevertheless,  the  act  was  per^ 
petrated  witb  mncb  method.  It  seems  that  Martin  remained  behind  afto- 
the  afternoon  serrice  in  the  cathedral,  and  when  left  alone  he  went  ap  into 
tiiB  belfry,  cut  o&  about  eig'hbf  or  ninety  feet  in  length  of  the  prayai<-bel] 
rope,  which,  being  usually  rung  from  below,  had  been  drawn  up  and  ooiled 
up  to  that  length  there.  With  this  rope  he  succeeded  in  knottinii;  a  sort 
of  ladder,  and  throwing  it  over  the  iron  gates  of  the  choir,  he  climbed  onr 
by  means  of  tbe  knots.  Being  in  the  choir,  he  struck  a  light  with  a  flint 
bmA  bis  raior,  lighted  a  candle  which  he  bad  bronght,  colleoted  the  praysr- 
books,  and  set  lire  to  tbe  paper,  close  to  the  carved  woik  at  tbe  Aieli- 
bishop's  throne,  in  two  piles.  He  then  cnt  away  a  silk  curtain,  gold  frii^ 
&o.,  which  he  stole,  and  getting  back  by  his  rope-ladder  into  the  bodyrf 
tbe  cathedral,  he  eac^ed  throngh  a  window  on  the  nordi  side, — the  most 
unfrequented  part.  He  hod  provided  himself  a  pair  of  pincers,  by  whieb 
he  forced  the  window,  and  let  himself  out  by  his  rope-ladder  to  the  groimd. 
A.  sane  criminal  could  hardly  have  devised  a  better  method  of  perpetiatiiig 
the  act,  or  of  escaping  after  ite  perpetration.  The  defence,  as  in  moat  aS 
these  cases,  was  insanity  at  the  time  of  perpetrating  the  act,  and  not 
specially  pyromania. 

This  so-called  mania  is  said  to  be  not  uncommon  in  young  persons  of 
both  sexes  about  the  age  of  puberty.  Assuming  that  a  morbid  impulse  of 
the  kind  may  exist,  it  utould  be  cautiously  received  as  an  ezonlpatoty  pin, 
since  otherwise  it  might  be  easi];  converted  into  a  means  for  witbdrawii^ 
criminals  from  legal  control.  Casper  denied,  with  great  probability,  the 
existence  of  such  a  propensity  as  having  any  connection  with  insanity. 
He  believed  that  incendiarism,  perpetrated  either  witb  or  without  motiTe, 
is  always  a  criminal  act ;  and  nidess  there  is  evidence  of  a  disordered  mind, 
it  shonld  always  be  punished  as  a  crime.  ('  Denkwiirdigk.  zur  Med.  Stat' 
Berlin,  1846,  p.  255 ;  see  also  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1853, 1,  p.  34.)  A  defence 
of  this  kind  has  been  admitted  in  English  law,  but  only  in  Uiose  instanca 
in  which  there  was  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  intollectual  abens- 
tion.  C  Med.  Ga«.'  vol.  12,  p.  80.)  In  one  case  (JUg.  v.  Whiit,  Wite 
Sum.  Abs.  1846)  the  prisoner  was  convicted,  on  the  principle  that,  altiioii^ 
of  weak  intellect,  she  had  reason  enough  to  know  right  from  wrong.  (See 
*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1833,  2,  p.  357 ;  1834,  2,  p.  94.) 

Among  important  trials  in  which  a  plea  of  insanity  has  been  urged  is 
defence  in  cases  of  arson  is  that  of  Jame«  Oibmm,  tried  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  Edin.  Dec.  23,  1844,  and  of  which  a  report  will  be  frand 
in  vol.  4  of  Brown's  '  Bep.  of  Cases  before  tbe  High  Court,'  1845,  p.  2Si 
The  prisoner  was  charged  with  setting  firs  to  certain  premises,  ud  tlM 
defence  chiefly  rested  upon  the  allegation,  that  he  was  in  a  state  oi  aiti 
which  rendered  him  irresponsihle  for  the  act.  Medical  evidenoe  was  addotri 
in  support  of  this  prii|iOKitinn,  but  it  fnilc'(i  to  shoM  that  tte  insanitj,  if  '' 
really  existed,  had  rt'iiched  kucIi  u  dcgrt'c  as  to  remicr  the  accused  legallj' 
irresponsible;  and  it  did  not  appear  that  any  of  the  circumstances  on  which 
the  medical  witnesses  relied  as  proofs  of  insanity,  bad  manifested  thetu- 
selves  until  after  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  with  wbich  he  was  chai 
The  prisoner  was  coDvicted.  There  was  j^^aa^ns'^^^ '^ 
remission  of  the  usual  punishment  aiSi ' 
noticed  under  tbe  section  of  '  Pyronai 
tamed  rather  upon  the  aJJeged.j 
that  form  of  it  in  which  1' 
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propensiiy  to  incendiariBm.  Lord  Jnstice-Clerk  Hope  directed  tlio  jury  to 
deal  witli  the  case  according  to  the  views  laid  down  by  the  judges  of 
England,  and  elsewhere  quoted  (ante^  p.  555).  He  considered  that  the 
ixisanity  to  be  proved  as  a  ground  of  exemption  must  be  total — i.e.  *  the 
disorder  must  amount  to  an  absolute  alienation  of  reason.  ...  No  such 
principle  is  recognized  in  law  as  that  a  man,  allowing  a  fancy  or  morbid 
feeling  to  get  possession  of  his  mind  and  temper,  although  it  disturbs  reason 
while  it  does  not  overthrow  it,  will  escape  punishment,  because,  instead  of 
resisting  the  temptations  of  such  ill-regulated,  morbid,  distempered,  and 
ungovernable  feelings  and  prejudices  (whether  called  delusions  or  not),  he 
gives  way  to  them  and  indulges  in  their  gratification  and  satisfaction.' 
These  remarks,  it  will  be  seen,  apply  to  the  plea  of  insanity  in  general ; 
and  he  remarked,  with  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong :  *  A 
man  must  believe,  not  that  the  crime  is  wrong  in  the  abstract  (for  most 
madmen  do  admit  murder  to  be  wrong  and  punishable  in  the  abstract), 
but  that  the  particular  act,  committed  under  the  influence  of  the  motive 
which  seems  to  have  prompted  it,  was  not  an  ofEence  against  the  law.  One 
may  know  that  in  the  abstract  the  act  is  punishable,  and  yet  believe  that 
his  particular  act  is  not  in  law  a  crime  and  not  punishable.'  From  these 
extiucts  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  law  of  Scotland,  in  reference  to  the 
plea  of  insanity  in  criminal  cases,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
Enriand. 

In  Beg.  v.  Elderfield  (Guildford  Sum.  Ass.  1844),  the  prisoner  was 
•charged  with  arson ;  and  Gumey,  B.,  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say,  not  whether 
the  prisoner  had  a  weak  or  silly  mind,  but  whether  at  the  time  he  com- 
mitted the  act  he  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  know  what  he  was 
about,  and  to  be  capable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong.  The 
prisoner  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  In  another  case  (Beg. 
V.  Watts,  Norwich  Wint.  Ass.  1844),  the  plea  was  negatived  under  the 
direction  of  the  judge.  On  a  more  recent  occasion  (Beg.  v.  Boherts, 
Maidstone  Wint.  Ass.  1860),  Bramwell,  B.,  put  the  question  of  responsi- 
bility for  arson  in  a  still  stronger  light.  Addressing  the  prisoner,  who 
had  pleaded  guilty,  he  said :  ^  That  you  are  of  unsound  mind  I  believe, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be  punished.  I  address  the 
explanation  of  the  reasons  why  I  pass  upon  you  the  sentence  which  I  am 
about  to  pronounce,  not  so  much  to  your  understanding  as  to  those  around 
who  hear  me,  and  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  notice  them.  The  law 
makes  unsoundness  of  mind  no  excuse  for  offences,  except  it  were  such 
that  you  did  not  at  the  same  time  know  the  nature  of  what  you  were  doing, 
and  that  it  was  wrong  and  unlawful.  No  doubt  it  is  very  unfortunate  that 
persons  of  unsound  mind  should  become  by  that  affliction  less  under  the 
influence  of  moral  restraints  and  of  the  restraints  of  law ;  but  it  would  be 
sad  indeed  for  the  public  if,  when  those  restraints  are  weakened,  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  law  were  to  be  withdrawn  by  the  extension  of  impunity  to 
crime.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  more  necessary  to  punish  a  madman 
than  a  sane  man,  so  far  as  the  protection  of  the  public  is  concerned.  I 
feel  bound  to  sentence  you  to  the  same  punishment  as  if  you  were  sane.' 

KLEPTOMANIA. 

Propensity  for  thieving. — This  term  has  been  applied  by  Marc  to  that 
form  of  monomania  which  is  said  to  manifest  itself  by  a  propensity  to  acts 
of  theft.  It  is  alleged  by  him  and  others  that  this  propensity  has  often 
shown  itself  in  females  labouring  under  disordered  menstruation,  or  among 
those  who  were  far  advanced  in  pregnancy — the  motive  being  a  mere  wish 
of  possession.  Pregnancy,  accoi'ding  to  him,  should  be  a  good  exculpatory 
plea  when  a  well-educated  woman,  of  strictly  moral  conduct,  steals  some 
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unimporiant  article  of  no  value  compaTed  with  her  worldly  means  and* 
position  in  society.     There  are  several  instances  on  record  showing  that 
well-educated  persons  moving  in  a  respectable  sphere  of  society  have  beeu 
guilty  of  petty  acts  of  theft.     The  articles  taken  have  been  valueless  com- 
pared with  their  means.     Instances  of  this  kind  have  been  brought  before 
our  Police-courts,  and  a  motiveless  impulse  to  theft  has  been  oocasionally 
pleaded ;  but  in  most  of  them  the  following  facts  have  been  clearly  estab- 
lished by  evidence: — 1.   A  perfect  consciousness  of  the  act  and  of  its 
illegality.     2.  The  article,  though  of  trifling  value,  has  still  been  of  some 
use  to  the  person, — thus  women  have  stolen  articles  either  adapted  to 
female  use,  or  on  which  money  could  be  raised.     8.  There  have  been  art 
and  precaution,  in  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  theft ;  and  4,  either  a  denial' 
of  the  act  when  detected,  or  some  evasive  excuse.     When  circumstances  of. 
this  kind  are  proved,  either  the  parties  should  be  made  responsible,  or 
theft  should  be  openly  tolerated.     The  evidence  of  a  disordered  state  of 
mind  should  not  be  allowed  to  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  act,  or  eveiy 
morally  depraved  person  might  bring  forward  a  plea  of  insanity  for  anr 
crime  or  offence.    (See  case, '  Ann.  d'Myg.'  1838, 2,  p.  435.)    In  a  case  whidb 
came  before  a  Police-court  in  1865,  a  respectable  woman  was  charged  with 
stealing  meat  from  a  butcher's  shop.    It  was  alleged  in  defence  that  she 
had  committed  the  theft  while  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  although  she 
had  denied  possession  of  the  stolen  article  and  had  endeavoured  to  conceal 
it  when  charged  with  stealing.    A  plea  of  insanity  might  have  led  to  her 
committal  for  trial ;  but  the  solicitor  who  appeared  for  the  defence  then 
said  it  was  not  exactly  insanity  but  '  mental  weakness '  under  which  sbe 
laboured,  and  this  affected  her  actions.     She  was  fined  for  the  theft,  which 
had  all  the  usual  characters  of  sanity  about  it. 

When  the  plea  of  insanity  is  raised  in  respect  to  other  cases  of  stealing* 
the  rule  appears  to  be  (Tindal,  C.  J.)  that  there  should  be  proof  that  the 
prisoner  was  incompetent  to  know  that  the  particular  act  in  question  wa& 
a  wrong  one.  (Beg,  v.  Vaughan,  Monmouth  Sum.  Ass.  1844.)  In  one 
instance  an  acquittal  took  place  apparently  on  the  ground  of  insanity 
(kleptomania)  from  amenorrhcea.  (Carlisle  Sum.  Ass.  1845,  Beg.  v. 
SJiepherd;  Cormack's  ^Edin.  Jour.'  Aug.  1845,  p.  632.)  See  cases  bj* 
Liman,  in  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1865,  1,  298. 

EROTOMANIA.      AIDOIOMAKIA. 

Erotomania  has  been  described  by  Esquirol  as  a  chronic  affection  of  the 
brain  leading  to  mental  disorder,  in  which  amorous  ideas  are  as  predominant 
and  as  uncontrollable  as  religious  ideas  in  some  cases  of  religious  me1an> 
cholia.  It  occurs  in  both  sexes,  and  in  his  opinion  it  differs  from  nympho- 
mania and  satyriasis  in  the  fact,  that  it  has  its  origin  in  primary  disturbance 
of  the  functions  of  the  bra\n  from  disease.  In  nymphomania,  however,  the 
female  sexual  organs,  and  in  satyriasis  the  male  sexual  organs,  are  at  &nlt. 
These  two  mental  conditions  he  regards  as  depending  on  morbid  states  of 
the  sexual  organs.  Marc  has  suggested  that  the  term  axdoioniania  (from 
aiSoZov,  pudendum)  is  more  appropriate ;  it  signifies  furor  genitalis^  and 
includes  both  nymphomania  and  satyriasis,     (*  De  la  Folic,'  vol.  2,  p.  182.) 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  from  sympathy  between  the  genital  organs 
and  the  brain,  mania  may  sometimes  show  itself  by  excessive  sexnal 
desires  leading  to  attempts  by  one  on  the  other  sex.  When  the  disorder 
of  the  mind  is  established  from  the  general  conduct  and  conversation  of 
the  person,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  and  admitting  such  cases ; 
but  when,  on  a  charge  of  rape,  it  is  alleged  that  the  assailant  laboured 
under  aidoiomania,  and  was  unable  to  control  his  desires,  it  then  becomes 
ii  question  how  far  such  a  defence  is  medically,  morally,  and  Icgallj  ad» 
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dnissible.  When  it  is  alleged  that  a  man  charged  with  this  crime  was  led 
on  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  and  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  control 
himself,  it  will  devolve  npon  him  to  satisfy  a  jary  on  this  point.  This  is 
the  very  difficulty  to  the  admission  of  such  a  defence.  Excessive  amoroas 
propensities  may  exist  in  sane  and  responsible  persons,  and  if  unresisted  by 
due  moral  control,  they  might  in  a  certain  sense  be  described  as  irresistible ; 
bat  this  will  hardly  satisfy  a  Gonrt  of  Law  that  a  man  could  not  help  pei> 
petradng  a  rape,  when  time  and  circomstances  were  especially  favourable 
for  such  an  assault  on  a  woman.  The  sane  ravisher  will  generally  seek 
his  opportonify — ^the  real  maniac  will  attack  any  woman  openly  and 
indismminately. 

Such  a  defence  is  rarely  set  up  in  a  case  of  rape,  for  the  reason,  no 
doubt,  that  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  be  adverse  to  it.  In 
only  one  instance  has  insanity  been  pleaded  for  a  criminal  assault  on  a 
woman:  it  was  tried  at  Glasgow  on  Dec.  23rd,  1862.  The  crime  was 
<x>mmitted  on  Nov.  12th.  On  the  following  day,  in  his  examination  the 
accused,  a  married  man,  eat.  40,  appeared  to  be  calm  and  collected  and 
nowise  different  from  other  men.  The  account  he  gave  of  the  transaction 
was,  that  he  thought  he  was  under  the  influence  of  the  magistrates,  and 
•that  he  would  lose  his  life  if  he  did  not  have  connection  with  the  prose^ 
cutriz.  They  had  a  struggle  together,  and  then  he  committed  the  act. 
His  mother  stated  that  he  had  been  subject  to  fits  of  an  epileptic 
character,  which  left  him  in  a  stupid  state  and  scarcely  conscious  of  his 
4ictions ;  he  was  also  subject  to  delusions.  It  appeared  that  a  few  days 
before  the  commission  of  the  crime  he  had  had  several  seizures  of  more 
than  usnal  violence,  and  it  was  suggested  that  at  the  time  of  the  act  he 
^ras  under  the  influence  of  some  of  his  delusions.  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  '  not  guilty  on  the  ground  of  insanity.'  (*  Edin.  Month.  Jour.' 
Feb.  1863,  p.  772.)  The  act  was  perpetrated  with  a  proper  attention  to 
•opportunity,  and  under  the  same  animal  impulse  as  would  have  been 
manifested  by  a  person  not  subject  to  epileptic  fits.  There  was  no  proof 
that  his  insanity  had  shown  itself  on  previous  occasions  in  a  sexual  shape, 
or  that  it  had  reached  such  a  pitch  as  to  render  him  more  ignorant  than 
other  ravishers,  of  the  criminality  of  the  act. 

DlPSOMANLi.      DRUNEEITNESS. 

OivU  regponsibility  of  drunkards. — This  state,  which  is  called  in  law 
frenzy  or  '  dementia  affectataj  is  regarded  as  a  temporary  form  of  insanify. 
Jurists  and  legislators  have  differed  widely  respecting  the  degree  to  which 
drunkards  should  be  made  responsible  for  their  acts.  When  the  mind  of 
.a  man  is  completely  weakened  by  hahittuil  drunkenness,  the  law  infers 
irresponsibility,  unless  it  plainly  appears  tiiiat  the  person  was  at  the  time  of 
the  act,  whether  of  a  civil  or  of  a  criminal  nature,  endowed  with  full  oon- 
Bciousness  and  reason  to  know  its  good  or  evil  tendency.  Any  deed  or 
iigreement  made  by  a  party  when  drunk  is  not  invalidated  by  our  law, 
-except  in  a  case  in  which  the  intoxication  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
deprive  him  of  all  consciousness  of  what  he  is  doing ;  and  the  law  will  not 
interfere  in  other  cases,  unless  the  drunkenness  was  the  result  of  collusion 
by  others  for  the  purposes  of  fraud.  When  the  drunkenness  has  occasioned 
«b  temporary  loss  of  the  reasoning  powers,  the  person  is  incapable  of  giving 
a  valid  consent,  and  therefore  cannot  enter  into  a  contract  or  agreement ; 
for  this  implies  aggregatio  mentiumy  ue*  a  mutual  assent  of  the  parties.  In 
Humfrey  v.  Maybtiry  (Q.  B.  July,  1867),  an  action  by  plaintiff  for  work 
sjid  labour,  the  evidence  went  to  show  that  defendant  had  caused  the 
plaintiff  while  drunk  to  sign  a  letter  which  was  pleaded  as  a  set-off.  The 
jury  were  directed  to  consider  whether  the  plaintiff  had  signed  it  when  so 
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drank  that  he  had  no  contracting  or  disposing  wiU.  The  jorr  fonnd  in 
accordance  with  this  view,  and  retomed  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  Partial 
dnmkenness,  therefore,  provided  the  person  knew  what  he  was  abont,  does 
not  vitiate  a  contract  or  agreement  into  which  he  may  have  entered.  Thus 
the  law  appears  to  define  two  states  in  drunkenness : — one  in  which  it  has 
proceeded  to  bat  a  slight  extent,  and  it  is  considered  that  there  is  still  a 
power  of  rational  consent ;  another  in  which  it  has  proceeded  so  far  that 
the  person  has  no  conscionsness  of  the  transaction,  and  therefore  can  give 
no  rational  consent.  The  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  last  state  woold 
render  all  the  civil  acts  of  a  person  void.  A  confession  made  by  a  man 
while  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  is  legally  admissible  as  e^-idence  against 
him  and  others,  provided  it  be  corroborated  by  circumstances.  In  a  case 
tried  a  few  years  since  the  prisoner  confessed,  while  drftnk,  that  he  had 
committed  a  robbery  and  mni^er  which  had  taken  place  some  time  before, 
but  of  which  he  had  not  been  suspected.  He  mentioned  a  spot  where  the 
property  of  the  murdered  person  had  been  concealed  by  him,  and  the  whole 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  murder.  The  property  was  found  as  he  had 
described  it,  and  the  case  was  clearly  brought  home  to  him,  chiefly  bj 
collateral  evidence  from  his  own  confession.  He  was  convicted.  In  a  case 
tried  at  the  Gent.  Grim.  Gourt,  in  Oct.  1849,  a  man  pleaded  his  drunken- 
ness  at  the  time  of  his  first  marriage  as  a  defence  to  a  charge  of  bigamy. 
There  was  some  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  pcu^ly  intoxicated  when  the 
ceremony  was  performed ;  it  was  proved,  however,  that  he  was  conscious  of 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  and  he  was  convicted.  ('  Med.  G^.'  vol.  H 
p.  762.) 

Criminal  responsibility  of  drunkards. — ^When  homicide  is  committed  bj 
a  man  in  a  state  of  drunkenness^  this  is  held  to  be  no  excuse  for  the  crime. 
If  voluntarily  induced,  whatever  may  be  its  degree,  it  is  not  admitted  as  a 
ground  of  irresponsibility,  even  although  the  paHy  might  not  have  oon- 
templated  the  crime  when  sober.    (Beg.  v.  Beeves,  Derby  Wint.  Ass.  1844) 
Inability  to  control  his  actions,  in  order  to  be  admitted  as  an  excuse  for 
crime,  must  not  be  brought  on  by  the  act  of  the  accused.     Thus  i^ 
appears  that  when  the  state  of  drunkenness  is  such  that  any  civil  act 
would  be  void,  a  person  may  still  be  held  legally  responsible  for  a  crime 
like  murder.     Some  jadges  have  admitted  a  plea  of  exculpation  when  the 
crime   has   been  committed  in  a  state  of  frenzy  arising  from  habitual 
dnmkenness ;  but  even  this  is  not  general. '  The  question   whether  the 
person  was  or  was  not  drunk  at  the  time  of  committing  a  crime  may  be, 
however,  occasionally  of  some  importance.     It  was  held  by  Patteson,  Jn 
that  although  drunkenness  is  no  excuse  for  any  crime  whatever,  yet  it  is 
of  very  great  importance  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  question  of  iWeniion. 
A  person  may  be  so  drunk  as  to  be  utterly  unable  to  form  any  intention  at 
all,  and  yet  he  may  be  guilty  of  very  great  violence,     (.fie^.  v.  Onoe,  8  C 
&  P.  p.  547.)     If  the  drunkenness  has  produced  a  diseased  state  of  ^e 
mind,  then  a  criminal  act  perpetrated  by  the  person  might  admit  of  excol- 
pation  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  or  the  want  of  sane  consciousness  at  the 
time  of  the  act :  but  the  difficulty  is  to  prove  in  such  cases  the  existence  of 
actual  disease  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  render  the  person  irresponsible  in  a 
legal  sense.     When  it  is  a  question  whether  the  accused  was  actuated  bj 
malice  or  not,  %  jury  may  under  certain  circumstances  be  required  to  take 
the  fact  of  drunkenness  into  their  consideration,  and  this  may  have  some 
influence  upon  their  verdict.     While,  then,  drunkenness  does  not  furnish 
any  excuse  for  a  crime,  it  may  become  material  with  reference  to  the  inkeid 
with  which  an  act  has  been  perpetrated.     ('  Law  Times,'  Sept.  27, 1845, 
p.  542.)     It  is  obvious  that  if  drunkenness  were  to  be  readily  admitted  as 
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a  defence,  the  balk  of  the  crimes  committed  in  this  coantry  would  go 
onponished. 

In  cases  in  which  the  head  has  sustained  any  physical  injury,  as  among 
soldiers  and  sailors,  drunkenness  even  when  existing  to  a  slight  extent^ 
produces  sometimes  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity,  leaving  the  mind  clear 
when  the  drunken  fit  is  oyer.  The  law  makes  no  distinction  between  this 
state  and  ordinary  drunkenness. 

Hallucinations  and  illusions  are  a  common  effect  of  drunkenness,  and 
may  lead  to  the  commission  of  criminal  acts.  Marc  relates  a  case  where 
two  friends  being  intoxicated,  the  one  killed  the  other  under  an  illusion 
that  he  was  an  evil  spirit.  The  drunkenness  of  the  accused  was  held  to 
haye  been  voluntary,  and  he  was  condenmed  to  ten  years'  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour.  A  case  of  this  description  {Beg.  v.  Paiteson)  was  tried 
at  the  Norfolk  Lent  Ass.  1840.  A  man  while  intoxicated  killed  his  friend, 
who  was  also  intoxicated,  under  the  illusion  that  he  was  some  other  person 
who  had  come  to  attack  him.  It  is  reported  that  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner 
was  made  to  rest  upon  the  fact,  whether,  had  he  been  sober,  he  would 
have  perpetrated  the  act  under  a  similar  illusion.  As  he  had  voluntarily 
brought  himself  into  a  state  of  intoxication,  this  was  no  justification :  he 
was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter. 

The  proof  of  drunkenness  may  fail,  but  still,  if  the  pariy  charged  with 
the  death  acted  under  a  delusion,  he  will  be  acquitted.  In  Beg.  v.  Price 
(Maidstone  Sum.  Ass.  1846),  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner,  who  had 
been  on  friendly  terms  with  deceased,  was  going  home  at  night,  having 
been  previously  in  company  with  deceased  at  a  public-house.  According 
to  the  prisoner's  statement,  a  man  sprang  upon  him  from  the  hedge  by  the 
roadside,  and  demanded  his  money  and  his  watch,  or  else  he  said  he  would 
have  his  life :  the  prisoner  closed  with  and  beat  him  severely,  inflicting 
such  injuries  that  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  The  supposed  robber  turned 
oat  to  be  his  friend,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  had  made  an  attempt  to 
rob  the  prisoner  jokingly :  the  result,  however,  was  that  the  attempt  had 
ended  in  this  fatal  manner.  The  prisoner  throughout  told  the  same  story, 
and  there  did  not  appear  to  be  ground  for  believing  that  it  was  untrue. 
Goltman,  J.,  after  hearing  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  said  it  appeared 
to  be  clear  that  the  prisoner  had  acted  under  an  impression  that  he  was 
protecting  his  own  life  from  the  attack  of  a  robber,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances he  could  not  be  held  to  be  criminally  responsible.  The  jury 
accordingly  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty^  and  the  prisoner  was  dis- 
charged. 

Intoxication  is  simply  poisoning  by  alcohol,  a  light  form  of  narcotic 
poisoning.  A  medico-legal  question  may  arise  in  reference  to  the  respon- 
fdbility  of  persons  for  acts  perpetrated  while  they  are  under  the  influence 
of  other  narcotics  of  a  more  powerful  kind.  Thus  a  person  may  have  lost 
his  self-control  from  the  effects  of  opium  or  any  of  its  preparations — Indian 
hemp,  datura,  chloroform,  or  substances  of  the  like  nature.  If  we  except 
Indian  hemp  (bhang  or  gunja)  and  datura  (in  which  muscular  power  may 
be  excited),  the  general  effect  of  other  narcotics  is  to  produce  only  a  short 
stage  of  excitement,  which  is  speedily  followed  by  drowsiness,  stapor,  and 
muscular  weakness.  As  a  result  of  taking  any  of  these  drugs,  a  man  may 
have  hallucinations  or  illusions,  and  in  this  state  commit  murder  like  an 
insane  person,  who  may  &.ncy  that  he  sees  a  hideous  sx>ectre  or  the  devil 
before  him.  Ghevers  describes  several  instances  in  which  murders  have 
been  perpetrated  by  persons  who  had  taken  preparations  of  hemp  ('  Med. 
Jurispr.  for  India,'  pp.  541  et  seq,).  The  legal  test  of  irresponsibility  for 
such  acts  he  states  as  follows: — *No  person  can  be  acquitted  unless  it 
can  be  proved  that,  by  reason  of  unsoundness  of  mind  not  wilfully  caused 
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hy  himself^  he  was  nnconscioas,  and  incapable  of  knowing,  in  doing  the 
act,  that  he  was  doing  an  act  forbidden  bj  the  hiw  of  the  land '  (p.  M6). 
Persons  who  voluntarilj  place  themselves  in  snch  a  condition  as  to  be 
deprived  of  all  self-contrcd  are  therefore  held  responsible:  and  whether 
the  drag  be  alcohol,  opium,  or  Indian  hemp,  is  immaterial.  Oases 
involving  a  question  of  ^is  kind  are  not  very  oommon  in  England.  At 
the  Chelmsford  Ant.  Ass.  1861  (JB>eg,  v.  Weaver)^  a  woman  was  diarged 
with  the  mnrder  of  a  child  by  strangulation.  It  appeared  that  this  woman 
had  perpetrated  the  act  without  any  obvious  motive,  and  it  was  proved 
that  at  the  time  she  ¥ras  in  a  half-stupefied  or  unconscious  state.  She  wis 
in  the  constant  practice  of  taking  laudanum,  and  she  had  taken  a  large 
dose  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  child  was  destroyed.  It  was 
suggested  in  defence  that  she  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  not  to  be 
responsible,  but  the  jury  convicted  her  of  the  murder.  Unless  there  is  proof 
of  confirmed  disease  of  the  brain  as  a  result  of  the  practice,  a  person  com* 
mitting  a  crime  while  under  the  influence  of  drugs  voluntarily  taken^  will 
no  doubt  be  held  as  responsible  for  the  results  as  if  he  were  sane. 

Bestraint,  Interdiction, — T)runkenne$8^  even  when  habitual,  is  not  a 
sufficient  gpround  for  the  imposition  of  restraint  or  interdiction  in  tbe 
English  law.  Thus,  on  a  Commission  in  Nov.  1836  {Be  Holden)^  a  jiiiy 
returned  that  the  party  was  of  weak  mind  and  given  to  habits  of  drnnxen- 
ness,  but  that  he  was  not  of  unsound  mind.  On  application,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  refused  to  interfere. 

By  a  recent  enactment.  The  Habitual  Drunkards'  Act,  1879  (42  A  48 
Vict.  c.  19),  a  person  given  to  drink  may  voluntarily  enter  a  retreat  pro- 
vided for  such  persons  for  a  definite  period,  not  exceeding  twelve  montiu; 
and  having  thus  voluntarily  placed  himself  under  restraint,  he  cannot  leave 
the  house  of  retreat  until  the  expiration  of  the  stipulated  time. 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Armstrong  (Q.  B.  Feb.  1858)  presents  some  featnrei 
of  interest  in  reference  to  the  alleged  mental  unsoundness  of  drunkards. 
The  defendant,  a  lady,  est.  58,  had  been  declared  of  unsound  mind  by  s 
Commission  in  Aug.  1857.     In  Sept.  she  escaped,  and  went  to  Franoe: 
she  returned  to  this  country  in  Jan.  1858,  and  endeavoured  to  set  aside 
the  verdict  of  unsoundness  by  these  proceedings.    It  appeared  that  her 
father  had  bequeathed  to  her  by  his  will  two  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
to  be  paid  to  her  monthly  by  trustees.     The  evidence  showed  that  she  was 
ill-educated,  ignorant,  and  naturally  of  weak  mind,  amounting,  according 
to  some  of  the  witnesses,  to  imbecility.     For  about  ten  years  she  had 
given  way  to   habits  of  excessive  di-inking,  and  these  habits,  accordiBg 
to  the  evidence  for  the  Crown,  had  still  further  weakened  her  intellect 
She  had  been  confined  four  times  in  lunatic  asylums,  and  her  unaoundnen 
of  mind  had  been  certified  by  Amott,  Conolly,  Winslow,  and  others.    On 
the  part  of  defendant  it  was  contended  that  her  mind  was  sound,  except 
when  she  gave  way  to  drunkenness,  and  that  by  the  cessation  of  this  habit 
she  would  be  perfectly  sane  and  competent  to  manage  herself  and  px>perty : 
further,  that  a  mere  drunkard  could  not  and  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of 
his  or  her  civil  rights,  unless  it  was  proved  that  his  mind  had  become 
permanently  disturbed  by  his  vicious  habits,  and  this  it  was  oontended 
had  not  been  proved  of  the  defendant.     Conolly,  however,  testified  that, 
although  she  was  a  year  under  his  supervision  without  any  access  to 
drink,  her  mind  was  still  unsound.     It  appeared  also  that  she  exercised  no 
control  over  herself  in  this  respect :  for  when  she  escaped  to  France  it 
was  proved  that  she  still  drank  brandy  to  excess,  and  for  a  month  was 
drunk  almost  daily.     Monro,  Baly,  Wood,  and  the  author  saw  this  lady  on 
several  occasions  previous  to  the  trial,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  her  state 
of  mind.     They  found  her  weak-minded,  evasive,  untruthful  ^  and  althou^ 
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sober  at  the  time  of  their  visits,  it  was  clear  from  her  admissions  that  she 
still  drank  wine  and  spirits  in  excess.  She  denied  that  she  had  ever  been 
insane;  and  admitted  that,  although  she  had  hoarded  3200Z.  in  sixteen 
months,  she  had  not  paid  her  tradesmen's  bills,  and  had  incurred  a  large 
debt  at  an  hotel  for  which  an  action  had  been  brought  against  her  husband. 
She  refused  to  give  any  account  of  the  disposal  of  her  money,  or  to  furnish 
any  explanation  in  reference  to  the  large  sum  accumulated. 

Having  heard  at  the  trial  the  evidence  respecting  her  unsoundness 
previous  to  the  inquisition,  and  having  remarked  an  entire  absence  of  proof 
that  this  had  been  removed  when  she  was  left  to  her  own  control,  Monro, 
Baly,  and  the  author  came  to  the  conclusion  that  from  original  weakness 
of  intellect,  aggravated  by  habits  of  drinking,  she  was  still  of  unsound 
mind  and  incapable  of  talang  care  of  herself  or  her  property.  Upon  this 
declaration  no  witnesses  were  called  for  the  defence ;  and  the  jury,  who 
had  an  interview  with  the  lady,  returned  a  verdict  that  she  was  of  unsound 
mind, — ^two  out  of  the  twelve  stating  that  her  mind  was  sound,  but  that 
she  was  incompetent  to  manage  her  affairs  on  account  of  her  habitual 
drunkenness.  These  two  jurors  therefore  considered  that  she  was  a 
dipsomaniac.  If  this  view  were  correct,  she  ought  to  have  been  discharged, 
as  such  persons  are  not  subject  to  restraint  or  interdiction  by  the  English 
law.  There  was  no  evidence,  however,  to  show  that  she  had  recovered, 
while  there  was  evidence  that  abstinence  from  drink  at  a  former  period 
had  not  led  to  her  recovery.  These  dissentients  must  have  based  their 
opinion  on  their  0¥m  personal  judgment  of  her  condition  after  a  short 
interview. 

An  excessive  indulgence  in  habits  of  drinking  does  not  necessarily 
derange  the  mind,  but  it  practically  renders  a  person  unfit  for  the  control 
of  bimself  and  the  management  of  his  property.  It  is  therefore  a  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  such  persons  and  of  those 
dependent  on  them  if  the  law  interfered,  and  placed  them  under  the  same 
restraint  as  those  whose  minds  had  been  actually  rendered  unsound  by  this 
pernicious  habit. 

DELIRIUM   TREMENS. 

This  is  a  disordered  state  of  mind  which  proceeds  from  an  abuse  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  Habitual  drunkenness  appears  to  be  the  predisposing, 
while  abstinence  from  drink  is  sometimes  the  immediately  exciting,  cause. 
Thus,  the  disorder  frequently  does  not  show  itself  until  the  accustomed 
flstimulns  has  been  withdrawn  for  a  certain  period.  It  commences  with 
tremora  of  the  hands,  by  which  it  is  known  from  ordinaiy  delirium,  and 
restlessness  ;  and  the  individual  is  subject  to  hallucinations  and  illusions, 
sometimes  of  a  horrible  kind,  referring  to  past  occupations  or  events.  The 
patients  are  often  violent,  and  prone  to  commit  suicide  or  murder — ^more 
commonly  the  former ;  hence  they  require  close  watching.  Persons  labour- 
ing under  this  disorder  are  incompetent  to  the  performance  of  any  civil 
act,  unless  the  mind  should  clear  up  before  death ;  they  are  not  responsible 
for  criminal  acts  committed  while  they  are  labouring  under  an  attack. 
Acquittals  have  even  taken  place  on  charges  of  murder,  when  there  was 
deliberation  as  well  as  an  apparent  motive  for  the  act.  Thus,  then,  although 
this  disorder  may  have  been  voluntanly  brought  on  by  habitual  drunken- 
ness, the  law  admits  it  as  a  sufficient  plea  for  irresponsibility,  while  in  a 
case  of  confirmed  drunkenness  it  rejects  the  plea.  In  delirium  tremens 
there  is  a  formed  disease  of  the  brain,  while  voluntary  drunkenness  merely 
produces  a  temporary  disturbance  of  its  functions.  A  trial  has  taken  place 
in  which  the  evidence  showed  that  homicide  had  been  committed  by  the 
BtccuBed  while  labouring  under  an  attack.    {Beg,  v.  Simpson^  Appleby  Sum* 
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Ass.  1845.)  The  prisoner's  mind  had  become  nnsettled  from  this  disorder, 
brought  on  by  habitual  dimnkenness.  In  another  case  the  plea  was  also 
admitted  by  the  jury,  although  it  was  scarcely  supported  by  the  medical 
evidence.     (Beg.  v.  Watson^  York  Wint.  Ass.  1845.) 

SOMNAMBULISM. 

This  term  applies  to  sleep-walking,  but  the  medico-legal  facts  are 
chiefly  confined  to  acts  of  violence  perpetrated  unconsciously  during  the 
state  of  sleep,  in  which  it  is  presumed  that  malice  and  intention,  the  diief 
ingredients  of  crime,  are  wanting.    It  has  been  a  contested  question  among 
medical  jurists,  how  far  a  person  should  be  held  responsible  for  a  crimiiial 
act  perpetrated  in  that  half -conscious  state  which  exists  when  he  is  suddenly 
roused  from  sleep.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mind  is  at  this  time  subject 
to  hallucinations  and  illusions,  which  may  be  more  active  and  persistent  in 
some  persons  than  in  others ;  but  it  is  difBicult  to  suppose,  unless  we  imagine 
there  is  a  sudden  access  of  insanity,  that  a  person  should  not  recover  from 
the  delusion  before  he  could  perpetrate  an  act  like  murder.     A  case  of  this 
description,  that  of  Bernard  Schedmaizig^  will  be  found  reported  by  Marc 
(Op.  cit.  vol.  1,  p.  56.)     This  man  suddenly  awoke  at  midnight,  and  nw 
before  him,  as  he  believed,  a  frightful  phantom.     He  twice  called  oat, 
'  Who  is  that  ? '  and  receiving  no  answer,  and  imagining  that  the  phantom 
was  advancing  upon  him,  he  seized  a  hatchet  which  was   beside  him, 
attacked  the  spectre,  and  it  was  found  that  he  had  murdered  his  wife.    He 
was  charged  with  the  murder,  but  pronounced  '  not  guilty '  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  not  at  the  time  conscious  of  his  actions.  A  ti*ial  involving  tins 
question  occurred  in  England.    A  pedler  in  the  habit  of  walking  about  tlie 
country  armed  with  a  sword-stick,  while  lying  asleep  on  the  higQ-road,was 
roused  by  a  man  accidentally  passing,  who  seized  and  shook  him  by  tiie 
shoulders.     The  pedler  suddenly  awoke,  drew  his  sword  and  stabbed  the 
man,  who  soon  afterwards  died.     The  pedler  was  tried  for  manslaughter. 
His  irresponsibility  was  strongly  urged  by  his  counsel,  on  the  ground  that 
he  could  not  have  been  conscious  of  an  act  thus  perpetrated  while  in  a 
half- waking  state :  this  defence  was  supported  by  the  opinion  of  a  medical 
witness.     The  prisoner  was,  however,  found  guilty.     Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  was  not  unlikely  that  an  idea  had  arisen  in  the  prisoner's  mind 
that  he  had  been  attacked  by  robbers,  and  therefore  had  stabbed  the  man 
in  self-defence.     (Bex  v.  Milligan,  Lincoln  Aut.  Ass.  1836.)     When  there 
is  enmity,  with  a  motive  for  the  act  of  homicide,  the  murderer,  while  sleep- 
ing in  the  same  room,  may  select  the  night  for  an  assault,  and  perpetrate 
the  act  in  darkness  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  screen  himself.    In 
Beg,  V.  Jackson  (Liverpool  Aut.  Ass.  1847),  it  was  urged  in  defence  that 
the  prisoner,  a  woman  who  slept  in  the  same  room  with  the  prosecntor, 
had  stabbed  him  in  the  throat,  owing  to  some  sudden  impulse  during  sleep; 
and  the  case  of  Milligan  (above  given)  was  quoted  in  support  of  the  view 
that  the  prisoner  was  irresponsible  for  the  act.     It  was  proved,  however, 
that  the  prisoner  had  shown  malicious  feeling  against  the  prosecutor,  and 
that  she  had  wished  him  dead.    The  knife  with  which  the  wound  had  leen 
inflicted  bore  the  appearance  of  having  been  recently  sharpened,  and  the 
prisoner  must  have  reached  over  her  daughter  (the  prosecutor's  wife),  who 
was  sleeping  in  the  same  bed  with  him,  in  order  to  inflict  the  wound. 
These  facts  were  adverse  to  the  supposition  of  the  act  having  been  perpetrated 
in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  in  awaking  from  sleep,  and  the  prisoner  was 
convicted.     In  Beg.  v.  Minehtn  (C.  C.  C.  June,  1853),  in  which  a  young 
woman  was  charged  with  having  wounded  the  prosecutor  during  the  night, 
the  same  plea  was^  put  forward  but  rejected.     There  was  nothing  to  show 
that  the  prisoner  was  not  aware  of  what  she  was  doing.     There  was,  ap- 
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parentlj,  an  absence  of  motive,  but,  as  it  bas  been  elsewhere  stated,  tbis 
alone  does  not  create  irresponsibilitj'.  In  another  case  {Beg,  v.  Frenchy 
Ant.  Dorset  Ass.  1856),  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner,  while  sleeping  in 
the  same  room,  had  killed  the  deceased,  who  was  a  stranger  to  him,  under 
some  delusion.  There  was,  however,  clear  evidence  that  the  prisoner  was 
insane,  and  on  this  ground  he  was  acquitted  under  the  direction  of  the  judge. 
In  Beg.  v.  Byron  (Winchester  Wint.  Ass.  1863),  it  was  proved  that  a  blow 
struck  bj  a  drunken  person  during  sleep  had  caused  death.  The  man 
was  charged  with  manslaughter,  under  the  following  circumstances : — ^The 
prifloner  and  deceased  were  soldiers  in  the  same  regiment.  The  prisoner  was 
in  the  street  drunk,  and  the  deceased  seeing  this  took  him  in,  to  prevent 
his  being  arrested  for  drunkenness^  and  placed  him  on  his  bed.  In  this 
state  he  lay  for  some  time  quite  drunk  and  insensible.  In  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  the  deceased  went  upstairs  to  see  him ;  he  tried  to  awaken  him, 
when  the  prisoner  suddenly  kicked  out,  and  his  boot  came  violently  against 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  of  deceased.  The  prisoner  did  not  awake,  but 
appeared  then  to  be  quite  insensible.  The  deceased  died,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  blow  had  caused  rupture  of  the  intestines.  Ajb  in  order  to  con- 
stitute the  crime  of  manslaughter,  it  must  be  shovm  that  the  person  charged 
did  something  knowingly,  and  the  prisoner  was  not  in  a  state  to  have 
known  anything,  it  was  held  that  there  was  no  case  against  him,  and  he 
was  acquitted.  The  act  was  committed  during  sleep,  but  the  sleep  appears 
to  have  been  the  result  of  voluntary  drunkenness. 

Somnambulism  may  become  a  subject  of  discussion  under  a  contested 
policy  of  life  insurance,  in  which  it  may  be  provided  that  it  shall  be  vitiated 
by  suicide.  If  a  man  falls  from  a  height  and  is  killed  while  in  a  state  of 
aomnambulism,  would  this  be  considered  an  act  of  suicide  within  tho 
meaning  of  the  policy?  The  proviso  against  suicide  has  been  held  to 
include  only  intentional  killing  (case  of  Borrodaile  v.  Hunter^  p.  484,  ante  ; 
also  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  826),  and  in  death  under  these  circumstances  the 
killing  cannot  be  said  to  be  intentional:  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
accident — therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  policy  would  not  be 
void.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  relative  to 
cases  of  this  description  ;  since  the  circumstances  attending  each  case  will 
sufficiently  explain  how  far  the  act  of  murder  or  suicide  had  been  committed 
during  a  state  of  somnambulism,  or  under  an  hallucination  continuing  from 
a  state  of  sleep. 

THE   DEAF  kSJ>  DUMB. 

It  was  formerly  laid  down  in  the  old  law-books  that  a  person  bom  deaf 
and  dumb  was  by  presumption  of  law  an  idiot,  but  in  modem  practice, 
want  of  speech  and  hearing  does  not  imply  want  of  capacity  either  in  the 
nxiderstanding  or  memory,  but  only  a  difficulty  in  the  means  of  communi- 
cating knowledge ;  and  when  it  can  be  shown  that  such  a  person  has 
onderstanding,  which  many  in  this  condition  reveal  by  signs,  he  may  be 
tried,  and  suffer  judgment  and  execution.  (Archbold.)  A  deaf-and-dumb 
person  is  not  incompetent  to  give  evidence,  unless  he  is  also  blind ;  he  may 
be  examined  through  the  medium  of  a  sworn  interpreter  who  understancb 
his  signs.  This  condition  does  not  justify  restraint  or  interdiction,  unless 
there  is  at  the  same  time  mental  deficiency.  A  deaf-and-dumb  person  who 
has  never  been  instructed  is  altogether  irresponsible  for  any  action,  civil  or 
criminal.  Such  a  person  cannot  even  be  cidled  on  to  plead  to  a  charge, 
when  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  cannot  undei'stand  the  nature  of 
the  proceedings.  A  deaf-and-dumb  woman  was  charged  with  cutting  ofE 
the  head  of  her  child.  By  signs  she  pleaded  '  not  guilty,'  but  she  could 
not  be  made  to  imderstand  the  nature  of  the  other  proceedings  against 
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Iier.  Upon  this  she  was  discharged,  and  snbseqnentl j  confined  as  a  erimimJ 
lunatic.  In  Beg.  v.  Goodman  (Stafford  Sam.  Ass.  1841),  a  deaf-and-dmnb 
man  was  convicted  of  theft  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  He  was  made 
to  comprehend  the  proceedings  by  signs  and  talking  with  the  fingers.  In 
Jteg,  Y.  Brook  (Buckingham  Snm.  Ass.  1842),  the  prisoner  conld  read  and 
write  well.  He  was  charged  with  felonionsly  cnttmg  and  stabbing.  The 
pi*oceedings  were  reported  to  him  in  writing.  He  was  convicted,  and 
Alderson,  B.,  having  sentenced  him  to  a  year's  imprisonment^  handed  down 
his  judgment  in  writing,  which  he  recommended  him  to  read  and  pondar 
over  in  prison.  In  Beg.  y.  Jacksoti  (Bedford  Sam.  Ass.  1844),  Alaeraon, 
B.,  held  that  before  the  evidence  of  a  dumb  witness  can  be  received,  tlie 
Court  must  be  satisfied  that  he  nnderstands  the  obligation  of  an  oaih« 

It  has  been  decided  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  that  the  consent  of  t 
deaf-and-dumb  person  g^ven  by  signs,  renders  a  matrimonial  ooninct 
ATilid,  provided  the  person  has  a  fall  and  proper  nnderstanding  of  their 
meaning.  An  incompetency  to  enter  into  contracts  or  nnsoiindnes  of 
mind  must  not  be  inferred  to  exist  merely  in  consequence  of  a  person  being 
deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  case  of  Harrod  y.  Harrvd  (Vioe-Chanc.  Court, 
June,  1854),  an  attempt  was  made  to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  his  rights  on 
tlie  ground  that  ho  was  an  illegitimate  child.  The  marriage  of  his  parenti 
had  taken  place  thirty  years  previously,  but  the  marriage  was  said  to  be  void 
by  reason  of  the  alleged  incapacity  of  his  mother  to  enter  into  the  contract ; 
the  mother  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  more  than  ordinarily  doll  intdlect. 
Wood,  Y.C.,  said  thei-e  was  an  important  difference  between  ^nnsonnd- 
ness  of  mind '  and  '  dulness  of  intellect'  The  presumption  in  such  cues 
was  always  in  favour  of  sanity,  and  the  fact  of  a  person  beinff  deaf  and 
tlamb  did  not  raise  a  presumption  the  other  way.  Experience  in  asyimns 
showed  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  not  necessarily  of  unsonnd  mind. 
The  woman  had  assented  to  the  marriage  in  form  and  substance,  and  with 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  she  was  doing.  In  the  ceremony  of  marnige 
-it  had  never  been  held  that  the  repetition  of  the  words  was  necessur. 
The  woman  conducted  herself  with  great  propriety  before  and  after  the 
mai-riage,  and  a  child  was  bom  in  due  course.  There  was  no  ground  for 
an  issue. 

Feigned  deafness  and  dumbness. — From  these  statemente  it  will  be  pe^ 
reived  that  medical  evidence  is  of  but  little  importance  in  relation  to  the 
ditif  and  dumb.  Indeed,  there  ai*e  only  two  cases  in  which  this  kind  of 
ovidonco  is  likely  to  be  called  for — 1st,  when  there  is  accompanying  mental 
ilijiciencyy  in  which  case  the  general  rules  elsewhere  given  are  applicable 
{ante^  p.  490)  ;  and  :2iul,  when  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  deafness  and 
<lumbness  are  feigned.  There  will  be  no  great  difficnlty  in  detecting  an 
imposition  of  this  kind.  It  may  be  found  that  the  alleged  deafness  and 
dumbness  did  not  come  on  until  a  motive  for  feigning  existed,  and  that 
there  was  no  apparent  cause  bat  the  very  suspicious  one  of  evading 
i-esponsibility  for  some  offence  committed.  The  use  of  ether  or  chloroform- 
vapour  may  be  iK*casionally  resorted  to  with  advantage  for  the  detection  of 
such  an  imposition.  In  one  instance  a  strong  shock  of  the  induced  current 
from  a  magneto- electric  apparatus,  by  means  of  moistened  conductor 
tvpplieil  over  the  larynx,  brought  out  after  a  few  minutes  the  power  erf 
s^KHvh  in  a  lad  who  had  successf  oIIy  imposed  on  many  persons.  ('  Med. 
l^mes  and  Gaz.'  1861,  1,  n.  339.")  It  requires  great  skill  to  main- 
tain an  impoiiture  of  this  kind.  Such  persons  are  immediately  thrown  off 
their  guard  by  addressing  them  in  a  voice  a  little  above  or  a  little  bek>w 
the  common  conversational  tone ;  a  change  in  the  eye  or  the  features  wiH 
at  once  indioate  that  they  hear  and  nnde»tand  what  is  said.  An  ignorant 
impostor  mi^  be  diall  with  on  the  principle  d  *  an  e$t  colore  artev^  bj 
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erionslj  proposing  in  a  low  voice  to  a  medical  friend  who  may  be  present 
he  necessity  for  the  performance  of  some  formidable  surgical  operation. 
*he  production  of  amputating  instmments  has  been  known  to  have  a 
ronderfnl  effect.  On  one  occasion  a  pauper  feigning  deafness  and  dumb* 
ess  was  detected  by  the  production  of  a  case  of  surgical  instruments  during 
consultation  between  two  surgeons  as  to  the  immediate  performance  of 
n  raeration  upon  bim. 

in  Beg.  y.  Yaquierdo  (Herts  Sum.  Ass.  1854),  the  prisoner,  who  was 
harged  with  wilful  murder,  was  found  by  tbe  jury  to  be  wilfully  mute, 
^e  man  refused  to  plead,  although  it  was  obvious  that  he  was  well  awaro 
f  the  nature  of  tbe  proceedings.  No  counsel  could  be  assigned  to  him,  as 
his  could  not  be  done  without  tbe  prisoner's  consent.  He  was  convicted. 
Wilson  mentions  the  case  of  an  impostor  who  had  succeeded  in  convincing 
11  around  him  that  be  was  completely  deaf.  His  medical  attendant  pre- 
cribed  for  him  daily  extra  wine  and  other  articles  of  dietary,  but  in  reality 
le  ordered  that  none  of  them  were  to  be  supplied.  The  consequence  was 
hat  while  the  patient  was  nominally  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  be  was 
bctnally  suffering  from  bunger.  At  last  tbe  surgeon  remarked  tbat  he 
)Ould  not  understand  why  the  patient  seemed  to  be  losing  flesh  with  sucb 
.  diet.  Tbis  proved  too  much,  and  the  pretended  deaf  man,  in  an  unguarded 
ooment,  indignantly  exclaimed  to  the  nurse,  *  You  know  I  have  never  bad 
,nj  of  tbose  good  things.'     ('  Lancet,'  1872,  1,  p.  93.) 

If  the  impostor  can  write,  be  may  perhaps  be  detected  by  the  ingenious 
>]an  adopted  by  tbe  Abb^  Sicard.  Under  the  old  system  when  the  deaf 
Ad  dumb  are  taught  to  wiite  they  are  taught  by  the  eye.  Tbe  letters 
kve  only  known  to  tbem  by  their  form,  and  their  value  in  any  word  can  be 
inderstood  only  by  their  exact  relative  position  with  respect  to  each  other. 
\.  half-educated  impostor  will  spell  his  words,  or  divide  them  incorrectly ; 
uid  the  errors  in  spelling  will  always  have  reference  to  sound — thereby 
ndicating  tbat  his  knowledge  has  been  acquired  through  the  ear,  and  not 
iJone  through  the  eye.  A  man  who  had  defied  all  other  means  of  detection 
vrote  down  several  sentences,  in  which  the  misspelling  was  obviously 
Ine  to  errors  produced  by  the  sound  of  the  words  ;  the  Abbe  pronounced 
lie  man  to  be  an  impostor  without  seeing  him,  and  he  subsequently 
x>nfessed  the  imposition. 
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CHAPTER  101. 

PRINGIPLBS  OF  LIFE  IXSUBANCK — QUESTIONS  PROPOSED  TO  PESSOHS  WHO  DTSUBS 
THCm  LIVES — MEDICAL  QUESTIONS — WHAT  DISEASES  HAVE  AND  WHAT  HiTI 
NOT  A  TENDENCY  TO  SHORTEN  UFE  ? — LEGAL  DECISIONS  RESPECTING  THE 
MEANING  OF  THESE  WORDS — CONCEALMENT  OF  DISEASES — WHAT  IS  MATKBIiL 
CONCEALMENT? — CONCEALMENT  OF  HABITS — WHAT  IS  INTEMPERANCI  ?— 
PROXIMATE  AND   REMOTE  EFFECTS — ^DEURIUM  TREMENS — ^EPILEPSY — PHTHISIS 

— ^ABSTINENCE — VEGETARIANISM — OPIUM-EATING INVETERATE  SMOKING —  H- 

SANITY — VOIDANCE  OF   POLICIES  BY  SUICIDE — SECRET  POISONING  OF  PEBS0S8 
WHOSE   LIVES  ARE   INSURED. 

The  subject  of  Life  Insnrance  in  a  inedico-l^;al  view  was  at  one  time 
almost  peculiar  to  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  Great  Britain ;  but  this  is 
jio  longer  the  case. 

The  insurance  of  a  life  is  a  contract  whereby  the  insurer,  in  cousidsra- 
tion  of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  called  a  premium,  either  in  a  gross  snm  or 
in  periodical  payments — proportioned  to  the  age,  sex,  profession,  hsMi, 
and  other  circumstances  of  the  person  whose  life  is  insured — ^undeitdtos  to 
])ay  to  the  person  for  whose  benefit  the  insurance  is  made,  a  stipulated  sum 
or  an  equivalent  annuity,  upon  the  death  of  the  individual  whose  life  is 
insured,  or  on  his  obtaining  a  certain  age,  whenever  this  event  shall  happen 
if  the  insurance  is  for  the  whole  life  ;  or,  in  case  this  shall  happen  withni 
a  certain  period,  if  the  insurance  is  onlv  for  a  limited  time. 

The  deed  by  which  this  contract  is  made  is  called  a  policy,  and  it  ii 
concerning  the  stipulations  of  the  policy,  and  the  meaning  to  be  put  upon 
certain  medical  terms  used  in  it,  that  litigation  commonly  arises.  Tbe 
amount  of  premium  payable  will  be  regulated  by  the  msan  expectaticm  or 
duration  of  life  of  the  individual ;  and  this  it  is  well  known  is  not  only 
different  at  different  ages,  but  is  greater  at  certain  periods  of  life  among 
women  than  among  men.  One  fact,  however,  is  certain, — ^the  most  sue- 
cessful  Insuitkuce  Offices  have  considerably  underrated  the  probabiHtj  or 
expectation  of  life  among  adults,  and  thus  have  derived  enormous  profits  bj 
demanding  higher  pi^miums  on  the  insured  than  a  fair  view  of  the  avertge 
rate  of  moi'tality  would  justify.  The  calculations  of  some  of  the  Ma 
Offices  were  based  on  what  is  called  the  Northampton  Table,  whidi 
represents  in  an  exaggerated  deg^e  the  mortality  not  of  the  class  of 
persons  who  commonly  effect  insurances,  but  of  the  entire  popukUioii. 
This  table  has  been  applied  to  determine  the  mortality  of  men  in  the 
middle  classes,  holding  the  most  durable  tenure  of  life.  Besides  this,  some 
of  the  Offices  have  entirely  excluded  from  insurance  the  sick  class,  out  of 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  mortality  indicated  in  the  table  neoesssnlj 
takes  place.  By  excluding  the  sick,  and  requiring  medical  certificates 
respecting  the  condition  of  healthy  applicants,  it  follows  that  the  mortaKtj' 
among  the  insured  falls  far  short  of  that  which  is  indicated  by  ttie 
ordinary  Tables  of  Mortality  from  which  the  account  of  premium  is  really 
calculated. 

The  sum  for  which  a  person's  life  has  been  insured  cannot  be  recovered 
until  after  the  death  of  the  person  and  distinct  proof  of  death.    Those  who 
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wonld  benefit  by  the  death  mnst  prove  the  fact  of  death  when  this  is  open 
to  doubt.  In  another  part  of  this  work  (vol.  1,  p.  168),  a  case  is  reported 
in  which  a  claim  was  made  on  an  Insurance  Company  for  the  amount  of  a 
policy  on  the  life  of  a  man  who  suddenly  disappeared,  while  at  Brighton, 
within  a  week  after  an  insurance  had  been  effected  on  his  life.  The  man's 
clothes  were  found  on  the  beach,  and  the  jury  were  asked  to  infer  from 
this  &ct  that  the  man  was  drowned  while  l»thing,  and  that  his  body  had 
been  carried  out  to  sea.  No  one  had  seen  him  go  into  the  water.  The 
jury  were  discharged  without  a  verdict.  It  was  quite  possible  that  the 
clothes  had  been  designedly  placed  there,  and  that  the  man  had  gone  off  in 
another  direction,  and  was  then  living. 

Since  the  above  was  written  by  the  author  of  this  work,  the  editor  has 
met  with  a  remarkable  case.  In  the  autumn  of  1878,  a  young  merchant 
was  staying  at  an  hotel  in  Barmouth.  One  morning  he  went  to  bathe 
alone  from  the  beach.  His  clothes,  containing  money,  and  his  watch  were 
Bubsequently  found,  but  the  body  of  the  supposed  drowned  man  was  not 
found.  An  insurance  on  his  life  was  paid.  Six  months  after,  the  supposed 
deceased  was  recognized  and  challenged  in  South  America  by  a  friend ; 
and  the  insurance  money  had  to  be  refunded.  The  missing  man  had  been 
in  pecuniary  difficulties.  He  took  with  him  to  bathe  an  extra  suit  of 
clothes,  and  decamped,  leaving  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  clothes  on 
shore  in  order  to  divert  suspicion.     (See  vol.  1,  p.  169.) 

Different  rules  have  been  given  by  actuaries  for  calculating  the  expec- 
tation or  duration  of  life  at  different  ages.  It  is  difficult  to  test  their 
accuracy,  except  in  reference  to  large  numbers  of  persons  living  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  for  these  groups  of  the  population  statistics  do 
not  fairly  provide.  Age  is  the  point  from  which  nearly  all  the  Tables  of 
Mortality  start,  without  reference  to  health,  trade,  occupation,  or  social 
position.  One  of  the  most  simple  of  these  rales  for  calculating  the  duration 
of  life  trom.  5  to  60  years  has  been  given  by  Willich :  he  considers  it  to  be 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  difference  between  the  age  and  80.  Thus,  in  a 
man  20  years  of  age  the  difference  is  equal  to  60  ;  and  two- thirds  of  this 
age,  or  40,  is  the  pi*obable  duration  of  life  for  a  person  of  average 
health  at  20.  Each  Office  has  its  own  rules  for  calculating  the  amount  of 
premium  to  be  paid  by  the  person  who  effects  an  insurance.  As  Insurance 
Offices  are  very  numerous  and  their  profits  are  large,  it  is  obvious  that 
their  calculations  must  be  very  much  in  their  own  favour.  The  expectation 
of  life  in  the  insured  is  ordinarily  much  gre&ter  than  they  assign  to  it ;  at 
the  same  time  the  amount  payable  in  the  form  of  premium  is  kept  down 
by  competition. 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  profession,  a  higher  premium  is 
demanded  by  some  Offices  for  the  insurance  of  the  lives  of  persons  whose 
occupations  expose  them  to  great  risk — as,  for  instance,  of  persons  actually 
engaged  in  military  or  naval  service.  The  rule  adopted  with  respect  to 
professions  in  one  of  the  beat  London  Offices  is  as  follows: — 'No  extra 
premium  is  required  from  any  person  in  the  Army  or  Navy  unless  on 
actual  service,  but  the  assurance  will  be  void  if  the  party  whose  life  is 
assured,  enter  into  any  naval  or  military  service  whatever,  unless  by  con- 
sent of  the  Directors  endorsed  on  the  policy.' 

Above  all  other  conditions,  the  general  state  of  health  of  the  person  is 
likely  to  have  a  most  important  influence  on  the  mean  duration  of  life ; 
and  it  is  here  that  medical  science  lends  its  aid — let,  by  showing  how  far 
a  contract  may  be  safely  entered  into  when  the  person  is  affected  with 
disease ;  and  2nd,  by  showing  whether  a  diseased  state  of  the  body 
really  existed  in  the  person  insured,  although  at  the  time  of  insurance  it 
may  have  been  alleged  that  he  was  healthy  and  free  from  disease. 
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By  improved  methods  of  diagnosis,  the  existence  of  disease  under  a 
proper  examination  is  easily  made  known,  or  it  may  be  at  onoe  inferred 
from  symptoms  described  by  non-professional  persons.  Then,  again,  the 
inflnence  of  particnlar  diseases  in  shortening  life  is  now  so  mnch  better 
understood  than  formerly,  that  numerous  Offices  have  of  late  years  in- 
sured diseased  as  well  as  healthy  lives,  the  amount  of  premium  being  of 
course  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  degree  to  which  it 
may  have  advanced.  In  these  cases  lives  are  insured  as  if  the  persons  had 
reached  a  greater  age,  the  amount  paid  being  calculated  on  the  theory  that 
the  person  is  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  older  than  he  really  is. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  civil  contracts  the  law  requires  that  there  should 
be  a  strict  compliance  with  the  conditions  by  each  party,  it  follows  that,  if 
any  fraud  has  been  committed  by  the  insured — if  he,  or  those  to  whom  he 
trusted  in  his  dealings  with  the  Office,  have  concealed  from  the  insurers  the 
existence  of  any  disease  under  which  he  was  at  the  time  labouring,  or  any 
symptoms  indicative  of  a  probable  attack  of  disease—or  if  he  or  they  haye 
knowingly  and  wilf  ally  misrepresented  or  misdescribed  his  actual  bodily 
condition,  then  the  contract  will  be  void,  and  the  amount  of  the  premiiim& 
forfeited.  This  forfeiture  is  a  usual  condition  in  the  policy.  Ajctions  on 
policies  of  life  insurance  are  not  infrequent ;  and,  unfortunately,  the 
medical  evidence  given  on  these  occasions,  as  in  cases  of  insanity,  is  of  a 
very  conflicting  character.  This  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  professioB, 
for  it  either  proves  the  existence  of  great  bias  in  the  witnesses,  or  that 
medical  rales  are  devoid  of  all  certainty,  and  are  therefore  practically  ose- 
less.  One  of  the  evils  of  these  professional  conflicts  is  that  juries  an  dK- 
charged  without  verdicts,  and  both  parties  are  put  to  great  expense.  In 
another  part  of  this  work  (vol.  1,  p.  31)  some  observations  have  been 
made  on  the  testimony  of  medical  experts  in  reference  to  life  insurance  and 
other  subjects  requiring  the  opinions  of  skilled  medical  witnesses. 

In  a  case  of  life  insurance  an  action  is  never  likely  to  be  brought  for 
the  recovery  of  the  amount  of  a  policy,  except  when  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  a  wilful  fraud  has  existed  in  the  contract.     Juries  always 
regard  such  actions  with  disfavour ;  and  while  judges  interpret  the  law 
strictly,  the  onus  of  proof  is  entirely  thrown  upon  the  Offices.     Hence  the 
insured  are  placed  in  a  very  advantageous  position.     These  actions  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  depend  upon  the  construction  put  on  the  medical  terms  of 
the  contract ;  hence  it  is  our  duty  to  see  how  medical  defects  are  likely  to 
arise  in  reference  to  the  policy.     The  conditions  of  insurance  vary  in 
difiPerent  offices.     The  following  are  taken  from  the  papers  issued  by  one  of 
the  principal  London  Offices  : — 

Questions. — The  name,  residence,  and  profession  of  the  party  whose  life 
is  to  be  assured  ?  Place  of  birth  ?  Date  of  birth  ?  the  —  day  of  — .  Ag© 
next  birthday  —  years  ?  (Proof  sJioiild  he  furnished,)  Married  or  single? 
Sum  to  be  assured,  £  .  Term  for  which  the  assurance  is  reqniied? 
Have  you  ever  been  afflicted  with  gout,  rapture,  asthma,  fit  or  fits,  spitting 
of  blood,  or  any  other  disease  or  disorder  which  tends  to  shorten  life  ?  HaTe 
you  had  the  smallpox,  or  been  vaccinated  ?  Have  any  of  your  relatites 
died  of  consumption  ?  Are  you  now,  and  have  you  always  been,  of 
temperate  habits  of  life  ?  Ai*e  you  employed  in  any  naval  or  militaiy 
service  ?  State  if  there  be  any  other  material  circumstance  touching  your 
past  or  present  state  of  health  or  habits  of  life  to  which  the  forcing 
questions  do  not  extend.  Name  and  residence  of  your  usual  medical 
attendant  ?  Has  attended  me  —  years  ?  Name,  residence,  and  profession 
of  TWO  friends  well  acquainted  with  your  health  and  habits  of  living? 
Has  known  me  —  years.  Has  known  me  —  years.  Has  a  proposal  eyer 
been  made  on  your  life  at  any  other  office  or  offices  ?     If  so,  whew  ?   Was 
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it  accepted  at  tbe  ordinary  preminm  P  or  at  an  increased  premium  ?  or 

declined  ?    I,  the  above-named, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  the  foregoing 

statements,  and  the  answers  and  replies  made  by  me  to  the  several  above- 
mentioned  questions  and  requisitions,  and  each  and  every  of  them  is 
and  are  true  in  substance  and  matter  of  fact.  And  that  I  have  not  omitted 
or  concealed  any  fact,  matter,  or  thing  in  anywise  touching  or  affecting  my 
state  of  health,  constitution,  or  habits  of  life.  And  I  also  declare,  that  it 
is  expressly  understood  and  agreed  between  myself  and  the  Company,  that 
tbe  foregoing  particulars,  statements,  and  this  declaration  are  to  be  con- 
sidered and  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  contract  of  assurance  between  me  and 
the  Company  for  this  assurance.  And  in  case  the  foregoing  particulars, 
statements,  and  declaration  be  untrue,  or  contain  any  untroe  averment,  the 
policy  of  assurance  effected  in  pursuance  thereof  shall,  in  any  or  either  of 
such  cases,  be  absolutely  null  and  void,  and  the  premiums  paid  thereon 
shall  become  and  be  absolutely  forfeited  to  the  Company,  and  not  be 
receivable  or  recoverable  by  me  or  by  my  representatives.  Dated  the  — 
day  of  — ,  18 — .     Signature  of  the  person . 

The  following  questions  are  submitted  to  the  usual  medical  attendant 
of  the  person  whose  life  is  proposed  for  insurance : — 1.  How  long  have  you 
known  him  ?  2.  Are  you  his  usual  medical  attendant  ?  and  have  you  seen 
him  with  reference  to  this  report  ?  8.  When  was  he  last  ill  P  and  what 
have  been  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  complaints  for  which  you  have 
attended  him  P  4.  Has  he  to  your  knowledge,  or  have  you  reason  to 
believe  that  he  has  had,  any  giddiness,  or  affection  of  the  head,  or  any 
particular  determination  of  blood  to  the  head ;  or  has  he  suffered  from 
apoplexy,  palsy,  epileptic  or  other  fits,  or  other  disease  of  the  brain,  or 
from  insanity  P  5.  Has  he  ever  suffered  from  pulmonary  disease  P  from 
habitual  cough,  shortness  of  breath,  spitting  of  blood,  asthma,  inflammation, 
or  other  disease  of  the  lungs,  or  from  disease  of  the  heart  P  6.  Has  he 
ever  had  dropsy,  inflammation,  or  severe  disease  of  the  bowels,  disease  of 
the  liver,  of  the  kidneys,  or  other  urinary  organs,  or  any  affection  of  the 
alimentary  canal  P  7.  Has  he  had  gout  or  rheumatism  P  If  so,  in  what 
form  P  and  have  the  attacks  been  frequent  P  8.  Has  he  ever  been  affected 
with  hernia  P  If  so,  in  what  situation  P  Is  it  reducible  P  And  does  he 
wear  a  truss  P  9.  Has  he  had  any  serious  wound,  hurt,  or  other  accident, 
causing  any  bodily  infirmity  P  10.  Do  you  consider  he  is  now  in  perfect 
health  P  11.  Has  he  been,  and  is  he  now,  habitually  sober  and  temperate  P 
12.  Is  he  of  active  or  sedentary  habits  P  18.  Does  his  occupation  expose 
him  to  the  chances  of  disease  r  14.  Have  his  parents  been  healthy  and 
long-lived,  or  otherwise  P  15.  Have  any  of  his  near  relatives  died  of  oon- 
samption  or  any  hereditary  disease  P  16.  State  any  material  circumstance 
touching  his  health  or  habits,  to  which  the  foregoing  questions  do  not 
extend,  which  may  affect  the  eligibility  for  life  assurance.  Dated  this 
—  day  of  —  18 — .     Signed . 

In  order  to  show  the  searching  nature  of  these  inquiries,  and  how  one 
set  of  answers  is  made  to  act  as  a  check  upon  another,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  following  list  of  queries  which  are  put  to  private  individuals 
acquainted  with  the  person.  This  paper  is  to  be  filled  up  and  transmitted 
with  a  proposal  for  life  insurance : — 

State  whether  you  have  been  acquainted  with  the  person  whose  life  is 
proposed  to  be  insured,  and  how  long.  Whether  you  have  ever  known  or 
heard  of  his  being  ill,  and,  if  so,  state  the  time  of  the  illness  and  nature  of 
the  complaint.  Whether  he  is  at  this  time,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge 
and  belief,  in  perfect  health.  Whether  his  habits  and  manner  of  living  are 
temperate  and  regular.  (You  will  be  pleased  to  direct  your  particular 
attention  to  this  subject  of  inquiry.)  Whether  his  appearance  indicates 
VOL.  II.  2  <^ 
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healiih  and  a  good  oonBtitntion.  Whether  there  is  any,  and  what^  apparent 
defect  in  the  formation  of  his  person.  When  yon  bust  saw  him.  Whether 
he  is  in  person  thin  or  middle-sized,  stout,  or  bloated.  Whether  his  com* 
plejdon  is  pale,  sallow,  brown,  or  florid.  Whether  he  is  married  or  single. 
Whether  he  has  had  any  brothers  or  sisters.  If  so,  how  many;  the 
number  now  living  ;  the  ages  at  which  the  others  have  died,  and  the  canse 
of  their  decease.  Ascertain  and  state  whether  his  parents  are  living,  and, 
if  not,  the  age  at  which  they  have  died,  and  the  causes  of  their  death ; 
communicate  all  the  information  you  can  acquire  as  to  the  health  and 
longevity  of  his  other  relatives ;  also  whether  any  of  them  have  died  of 
consumption,  or  have  been  subject  to  fits  or  mental  derangement.  Whether 
the  persons  referred  to,  respecting  the  life  to  be  insured,  are  worthy  of 
credit;  and  whether  the  medical  referee  is  the  usual  medical  attendant 
of  the  party.  Whether  you  consider  the  life  in  question  in  all  respects  safe 
and  proper  to  be  insured  by  the  Company  upon  ordinary  terms,  and  whether 
you  recommend  the  same  to  the  Directors  as  such.  Ascertain  if  the  life 
has  been  proposed  in  any  other  Office,  and  if  so,  whether  declined  or  taken. 
If  the  insurance  is  proposed  by  one  party  on  the  life  of  another,  endeavour 
to  learn  and  state  the  object  for  which  it  is  intended. 

In  another  Life  Office  the  following  particulars  are  required  from  any 
one  proposing  his  life  for  insurance. 

Name,  residence,  occupation  or  designation.     I.  State  place  and  date 
of  birth,  and  age  next  birthday.     Note — The  age  will  be  admitted  on  the 
policy  if  the  date  of  birth  be  satisfactorily  proved  by  such  evidence  as  (1) 
an  extract  from  the  register  of  births,  or  (2)  a  certificate  of  baptism  which 
gives  the  date  of  birth,  or  (8)  an  extract  from  a  family  r^pst^,  such  as  is 
often  made  in  a  Bible.   In  the  event  of  evidence  of  age  not  being  fnmiBhed 
during  the  currency  of  the  policy,  it  will  be  open  to  the  directors  to  require 
it  previous  to  making  payment  of  the  claim.     2.  State  sum  to  be  assured, 
and  whether  with  or  without  profits,  and  if  for  life  or  a  term  of  years. 
3.  State  whether  the  premium  is  to  be  paid  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly, 
while  the  policy  exists,  or  during  a  limited  number  of  years.     4.  What  is 
the  present  and  general  state  of  your  health  ?     5.  State  the  nature  of  any 
illnesses  or  personal  injuries  from  which  you  have  suffered,  when  they 
occurred,  and  what  medical  practitioners  attended  you.     6.  Have  yon  con- 
sulted any  medical  man  within  the  last  five  years  P  and  if  so,  give  his  name 
and  address,  and  state  for  what  ailment  you  consulted  him.     7.  Have  yon 
had  smallpox  or  been  vaccinated  ?     8.  Are  you  strictly  temperate  in  the 
use  of  stimulants  ?    9.  Have  you  always  been  strictly  temperate  P    10.  Are 
your  occupation  and  mode  of  living  in  all  other  respects  conducive  to 
health  P     Have  they  always  been  so  P     11.  State  the  following  particolarg 
regarding  your  parents, — their  ages  if  living :  if  dead,  their  ages  at  the 
time  of  death  :  also  the  cause  of  death.     12.  State  the  number  of  your 
surviving  brothers  and  sisters,  and  as  nearly  as  you  cim  the  ages  of  the 
eldest  and  the  youngest.     13.  If  any  of  your  brothers  or  sisters  are  dead, 
state  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  ages  at  which  they  died,  and  the  canses  of 
death.     14.  If  any  of  the  members  of  your  family  are  in  delicate  health, 
state  as  nearly  as  you  can  their  ages  and  the  nature  of  their  complaints.   If 
consumption  has  manifested  itself  in  any  member  of  the  &mily,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  state  as  far  as  possible  the  ages  and  causes  of  death  of  the 
uncles  and  aunts  and  grand-parents  on  both  sides  of  the  house.     15.  Have 
any  of  your  relatives  suffered  from  consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  heart- 
disease,  gout,  insanity,  or  other  hereditary  disease  P     16.  Have  you  ever 
previously  made  a  pi-oposal  for  assuitince,  and  to  what  office  or  offices  F 
17.   If  so,  was  the  assurance  on  every  occasion  effected  at  the  ordinaij 
premium— or  was  it  ever  effected  at  an  increased  premium  P     18.  Or  was 
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it  ever  dedinod,  and  hj  what  office  or  offices?  19.  Have  yoa  resided 
beyond  the  limits  of  Europe  ?  If  so,  state  when,  where,  and  how  lopg. 
Did  your  health  suffer  ?  20.  Have  yon  any  prospect  or  intention  of  going 
abroad?  21.  Give  the  names  and  addresses  of  two  intimate  friends  (not 
interested  in  the  assurance),  for  the  purpose  of  reference,  and  state  how 
long  you  have  been  known  to  them.  22.  Name  and  address  of  the  person 
in  whose  favour  the  policy  is  to  be  granted.     The  proposer  appends  the 

following  declaration : — I,  the  said (the  person  whose  life  is  proposed 

to  be  assured)  do  hereby  declare  that  what  is  above  stated,  and  what  is 
declared  in  the  replies  made  or  to  be  made  by  me  to  the  medical  officer  of 
the  Company,  contain  a  true  statement  of  every  particular  thereby  required 
to  be  set  forth;  and  I  (the  person  in  whose  favour  the  policy  is  to  be 
granted)  do  hereby  agree  that  the  information  already  referred  to  shall  be 
the  basis  of  the  contract  betwixt  me  and  the  life  Assurance  Company,  and 
if  it  shall  hereafter  appear  that  any  information  has  been  withheld,  or  that 
any  of  the  m9,tiers  set  forth  have  not  been  truly  and  fairly  stated,  then  all 
monies  which  shall  have  been  paid  on  account  of  the  assurance  made  in 
oonseqnence  hereof  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  assurance  itself  shall  be 
absolutely  null  and  void.  (Signature  of  the  person  whose  life  is  to  be 
assured.)     Signed  by  me  at . 

No  one  can  blame  Insurance  Offices  for  putting  these  searching  inquiries 
and  acting  with  rigour.  Frauds  of  the  worst  description  (see  pp.  600,  604) 
have  been  frequently  attempted  upon  them,  and  it  is  only  by  the  adoption 
of  a  searching  set  of  inquiries  that  they  can  protect  themselves. 

The  chapter  on  life  insurance  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  has  been 
translated  by  Tardien  with  numerous  additions.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866, 
1,  p.  383 ;  and  2,  pp.  120  and  382.)  Among  them  he  gives  copies  of  the 
quesiions  to  which  answers  are  required  by  many  French,  Grerman,  and 
Spanish  Offices.  They  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  above  given, 
bnt  the  more  recent  Offices  have  evidently  profited  in  this  respect  by  the 
experience  of  the  older  institutions  in  Great  Britain.  Gmelin  has  collected 
the  formularies  of  questions  put  by  fifteen  different  offices,  chiefly  German, 
to  the  medical  attendant  of  the  intending  insurer.  He  finds  that  they  vary 
from  a  minimum  of  ten  to  a  maximum  of  thirty- two  questions.  He  divides 
them  into  superfluous,  indiscreet,  irrelevant,  and  misleading.  (Eulenberg, 
'  Yierteljahrsschr.'  1872, 1,  p.  271.)  From  the  minnteness  of  some  of  these 
inquiries  it  appears  that  a  much  more  difficult  duty  is  thrown  upon  German 
than  upon  English  medical  practitioners.  According  to  Tardieu,  some 
French  Companies  act  on  a  more  reasonable  plan,  and  leave  the  medical 
attendant  perfectly  free  to  draw  up  a  certificate  according  to  his  own 
views.     (Loc.  cit.) 

The  relations  of  Medical  Men  with  Insurance  Offices — Medical  Besponsi' 
bility. — The  practice  with  some  Offices  of  obtaining  a  certificate  g^tuitously 
from  the  medical  attendant  of  the  person  proposing  to  insure  his  life,  is 
one  great  source  of  litigation.  The  responsibility  of  causing  the  life  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected  is  thus  thrown  entirely  upon  the  usual  medical 
attendant  of  the  person ;  for,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  an  application  for  a 
certificate  from  a  medical  practitioner,  who  is  a  stranger,  is  very  likely  to 
be  treated  as  a  frand  and  may  lead  to  the  disputing  of  the  policy.  The 
medical  attendant  of  the  person,  it  is  true,  is  the  only  individual  who  can 
properly  certify  to  the  real  state  oi  previous  health,  and  therefore  to  him 
an  application  is  generally  made.  He  is  sometimes  expected  to  furnish  an 
important  certificate  of  this  kind  gratuitously ;  and  should  it  happen  to  be 
unfavourable,  he  is  exposed  to  the  risk  of  losing  what  may  probably  be  a 
lucrative  portion  of  his  practice.  The  question  is,  whether  an  Insurance 
Office  has  a  right  to  place  a  medical  man  in  such  a  position  as  this.     In 
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the  issuing  of  a  policy  the  insurers  and  insured  are  equally  benefited,  for  the 
contract  would  certainly  not  be  made  except  upon  a  supposition  of  reciprocal 
advantage.  The  medical  attendant,  without  whose  sanction  the  policy 
could  not  in  all  cases  be  properly  effected,  not  only  derives  no  benefit,  bat 
is  actually  exposed  to  the  risk  of  loss  for  performing  in  an  honourable  and 
conscientious  manner  an  invidious  duty  thus  forced  upon  him.  Such  a 
state  of  things  ought  not  to  be.  Many  actions  for  the  recovery  of  disputed 
policies  have  shown  clearly  that  the  practice  leads  to  great  carelessness 
and  indifference  on  the  part  of  medical  men  in  drawing  up  these  certificates ; 
and  this  produces  in  the  end  a  more  serious  loss  to  the  representatives  of 
the  insured  than  if  the  life  had  not  been  accepted.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  insurers  do  not  suffer  by  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  a  medical 
man  who  signs  such  a  certificate,  but  the  representatives  of  the  insured 
It  is  always  professed  that  such  communications  are  confidential;  but  in 
more  than  one  instance  medical  men  have  found  that  the  contents  of  their 
certificates  have  become  known  to  their  patients,  and  have  even  been 
publicly  used  as  evidence  in  Courts  of  Law.  A  partial  remedy  would 
be,  that  the  medical  attendant  of  the  party  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
sign  a  certificate  at  all,  but  that  this  should  be  done  only  by  a  medical 
referee  of  the  Office  after  a  professional  consultation  with  the  medical 
attendant,  and  a  proper  examination  of  the  person.  If  the  life  were 
rejected,  the  onus  of  rejection  would  be  on  the  proper  person,  the  ap- 
pointed  referee ;  and  if  accepted,  he  would  be  properly  made  responsihle 
to  the  Office  for  any  gross  negligence  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  few  Insurance  Offices  which  have  not  consulting 
physicians  and  surgeons  attached  to  them ;  but  the  weight  of  responsibflitj 
in  contested  suits  does  not  rest  with  these  officers  so  much  as  with  the 
medical  attendants  of  the  insured.  The  subject  of  the  relations  of  medical 
men  to  Insurance  Offices  has  been  ably  handled  by  various  writers  in 
reference  to  the  serious  question  of  responsibility.  Some  have  looked  at 
it  only  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  i.e,  in  reference  to  the  payment  of  fees 
and  the  amount  of  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  the  medical  attendants  of 
persons  proposing  their  lives  for  insurance.  (See  a  paper  by  Hopf,  *  Viertel- 
jahrsschr.'  1870,  1,  p.  274 ;  also  a  criticism  on  that  paper  by  Gmelin  in  the 
same  journal,  1872, 1,  p.  271.)  Others,  like  Tardieu,  have  taken  a  broad  and 
ethical  view  of  the  subject,  and  have  put  the  question  prominently  forward, 
whether  it  is  justifiable  to  extract  from  a  medical  man  information  on 
matters  which  have  been  confided  to  him  by  his  patients.  ('  Aluu.  d'Hyg.' 
1866,  1,  p.  420.) 

Tardieu  considered  that  it  would  be  proper  in  all  cases  that  the 
Company  should  dispense  with  a  certificate  from  the  medical  adviser  of 
the  person  proposing,  and  rely  upon  the  examination  and  i*eport  of  their 
own  medical  referee.  Medical  responsibility  would  thus  be  fixed  in  the 
right  quarter,  but  the  question  then  arises,  '  Could  the  Insurance  medical 
officer  obtain  by  one  or  two  interviews  that  amount  of  information  in 
regard  to  previous  habits  and  general  health  which  would  be  considered 
indispensable  in  apportioning  the  risk  ?  *  A  lady  in  one  of  her  confinements 
may  have  had,  as  a  sequence,  rupture  of  the  perineum,  or  pi'olapsus  of  the 
uterus.  Should  her  medical  attendant  be  compelled  to  give  information 
on  these  and  other  mattei*s  of  an  equally  delicate  nature  ?  Undoubtedly 
they  are  such  conditions  of  body  as  would  influence  the  risk,  and  the 
concealment  of  them  might  nullify  the  insurance.  A  case  will  be  isolated 
hereafter  (p.  605)  in  which,  owing  to  concealment  of  a  rupture  of  the 
perineum,  and  the  surgical  treatment  to  which  it  led,  a  policy  on  the  life 
of  a  lady  was  set  aside.  If  a  medical  man,  in  undertaking  to  answer  the 
qaestions  put  by  Insui'ance  companies,  concealed  such  matters,  his  certi- 
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ficatc  would  be  worse  than  nseless.  He  woald  not  only  canse  the  policy 
to  be  vitiated  on  the  death  of  the  insured,  but  bj  so  acting  he  would  lead 
to  the  loss  of  all  the  premiums.  If  he  declined  to  answer  the  questions  he 
would  throw  the  responsibility  on  his  patient,  who  might  not  know  the 
importance  of  revealing  such  matters,  or  might  be  ignorant  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  malady  from  which  she  had  suffered  or  was  still  suffering. 
A  question  might  ai'ise  in  reference  to  a  private  patient  whether  he  wad 
labouring  under  syphilis.  No  medical  man  in  attendance  would  like  to 
reveal  the  existence  of  such  a  disease  without  being  authorized  ;  and  the 
best  course  to  take  is  to  inform  the  patient  that  he  must  communicate  his 
real  present  and  past  condition  to  the  medical  referee  of  the  Office,  if  he 
wishes  his  heirs  to  avoid  future  litigation,  leading  to  the  possible  loss  of 
the  policy  and  premiums. 

In  the  event  of  a  medical  practitioner  being  called  upon  to  sign  a  cer- 
tificate of  this  kind,  the  safer  course  would  be  that  he  should  decline  the 
proposal,  except  upon  a  professional  consultation  with  the  medical  officers 
appointed  by  the  insurers.  If,  however,  from  private  considerations,  he  is 
compelled  to  sign  the  certificate,  it  is  his  duty  to  use  the  greatest  caution, 
not  merely  in  returning  answers  to  the  formal  questions  on  the  paper,  but 
in  detailing  all  particulars  Jcnaon  to  him  respecting  the  state  of  health  of  the 
perion.  In  acting  otherwise,  he  would  be  doing  the  greatest  possible 
injury  to  the  representatives  of  the  insured,  and  probably  damage  his  own 
repu^tion.  There  is  no  intermediate  course :  the  duty  must  either  be 
performed  carefully,  conscientioasly,  and  honourably,  or  it  must  be  declined 
altogether.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  any  equivocation  or  concealment 
in  the  declaration  can  escape  detection ;  and  yet,  from  the  evidence  which 
has  been  given  on  some  trials,  it  is  probable  that  such  an  idea  had  existed 
in  the  mind  of  the  medical  attendant  who  attached  his  name  to  the 
certificate. 

Tardieu,  after  giving  some  examples  of  fraud  perpetrated  on  the  French 
Offices  by  the  aid  of  certificates  from  medical  men  acting  for  the  insured^ 
suggested,  as  a  remedy  for  many  of  these  evils,  that  the  medical  attendant 
of  the  person  proposing  to  insure  his  life  should  be  free  to  act  as  he  pleases 
in  giving  or  withholding  information.  English  practitioners  already  have 
this  privilege,  for  no  Office  can  compel  them  to  answer  any  of  their  in* 
qoiries.  The  only  effect  of  a  refusal  would  be  that  the  application  of  a 
patient  to  insure  his  life  would  be  rejected  by  the  Office,  and  this  might 
lead  to  his  consulting  a  more  pliable  medical  practitioner.  Tardieu  observed 
further  that  all  should  be  entrusted  to  the  medical  referee  of  the  Company. 
He  is  bound  by  duty  and  interest  to  make  all  the  necessary  inquiries,  and 
procure  all  the  information  required  by  the  Office  for  granting  an  insurance. 
The  Office  will  be  benefited  and  secured  from  unfair  risk  by  acting  solely 
on  the  judgment  of  their  own  medical  officer,  without  requiring  confidential 
communications  from  the  medical  attendant  of  the  insured.  These  cannot 
always  be  obtained,  are  frequently  imperfect  and  incorrect,  generally  use* 
less,  and  quite  worthless  as  a  guarantee  against  risk.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.* 
1866,  1,  p.  434.) 

Diseases  tending  to  shorten  life. — Let  us  take  the  case,  however,  that 
this  preliminary  duty  has  been  properly  perfoimed ;  important  medical 
questions  may  arise  respecting  the  alleged  infringement  of  the  oonditiona 
of  a  policy.  The  list  of  diseases  specified  in  the  inquiries  comprises  a  great 
variety — affections  of  the  head,  apoplexy,  palsy,  epileptic  or  other  fits, 
disease  of  the  brain,  insanity,  disease  of  the  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
asthma,  inflammation,  disease  of  the  heart,  dropsy,  diseases  of  the  bOnrels, 
liver,  kidneys,  or  urinary  organs,  gout,  rheumatism,  hernia,  phthisis,  or 
any  hereditary  malady.    In  the  proposals  of  some  Offices  the  mysterious 
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word  ^  fits '  occapies  a  very  prominent  position,  but  it  is  difficult  to  saj  what 
this  word  thus  isolated  actuallj  means.  Thas  it  may  comprise  apoplexy, 
epilepsy,  paralysis,  syncope,  convalsions  from  any  cause,  and  even  asphyxia. 
The  word  is  too  indefinite  for  a  certificate,  and  should  be  expunged.  In 
the  meantime  a  Court  of  Law  will  not  allow  insurers  to  benefit  by  the  use 
of  ambiguous  terms  in  the  contract,  and  it  has  thei*ef ore  commonly  restricted 
the  meaning  of  the  word  ^  fits '  to  attacks  of  epilepsy.  The  main  condition, 
however,  is  evolved  in  the  terms — *  any  other  disease  or  disorder  tending  to 
ahorten  life,*  Upon  the  meaning  of  these  words  litigation  commonly  turiu^ 
and  the  opinions  of  medical  experts  are  required. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  for  determining  what 
diseases  have  and  what  diseases  have  not  a  tendency  to  shorten  life.    Any 
deviation  from  health  might  be  so  interpreted  ;  but  the  law  puts  a  proper 
limitation  hero  upon  the  meaning  of  the  words,  considering  them  to  apply 
to  those  diseases  only  which,  in  a  medical  view,  are  regarded  as  of  a  serious 
nature,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  are  likely  either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
affect  the  duration  of  life  of  any  person  labouring  under  them.    This 
question  was  brought  to  an  issue  in  the  case  of  Watson  v.  Maintraring^  in 
which  payment  of  the  amount  of  a  policy  was  refused,  because  the  insured 
had  laboured  at  the  time  under  what  was  called  organic  dyspepsia :  and 
this  fact  was  kept  concealed  from  the  insurers.     It  was  left  as  a  question 
of  fact  to  the  jury,  whether  the  malady  with  which   the  deceased  was 
afflicted,  and  of  which  he  ultimately  died,  was  an  ordinary  or  organic 
dyspepsia  at  the  time  of  the  insurance.     The  judge  said :  '  All  disorders 
have  more  or  less  a  tendency  to  shorten  life,  even  the  most  trifling ;  as,  for 
instance,  corns  may  end  in  mortification :  but  that  is  not  the  meaning  of 
the  clause.     If  dyspepsia  were  a  disorder  tending  to  shorten  life  within 
this  exception,  the  lives  of  half  the  members  of  the  profession  of  the  law 
would  be  uninsurable.'     We  learn  then,  from  this  case,  that  a  person  may 
die  from  a  disease  under  which  he  was  labouring  at  the  time  of  insurance : 
and  yet  if  it  be  not  the  common  course  of  that  disease  to  shorten  life,  the 
representatives  may  recover  the  amount  of  the  policy.    This  is  an  equitable 
intei-pretation  of  the  terms ;  for  the  insurers  have  no  right  to  give  a  forced 
meaning  to  the  words  of  the  policy,  and  to  take  advantage  of  what  must 
be  regarded  as  an  accidental  result.     From  other  decisions  we  learn  that, 
in  order  to  render  a  policy  valid,  these  words  do  not  imply  that  the  insured 
must  have  been  at  the  time  entirely  free  from  all  the  seeds  of  disorder  or 
latent  disease.     Such  a  condition  is  impossible.     A  man  may  be  labouring 
under  some   insidious  disease, — ^ulceration  of  the  stomach  or  intestines, 
for  instance — leading  to  perforation ;  but  if  this  be,  as  it  commonly  is, 
unknown  both  to   himself  and   his  medical  attendant,  the  insurers  are 
bound  to  take  the  risk.     Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  case  of  Sir  James  Eosf^ 
held  that  the  warranty  was  sufficiently  true  if  the  person  were  at  the 
time  in  a  reasonably  good  state  of  health.     A  life  may  be  a  good  lii^. 
although  the  person  may  be  at  the  time  labouring  under  some  latent 
bodily  infirmity. 

On  the  other  hand  a  disease  tending  to  shorten  life  must  not  be  taken 
to  signify  only  one  of  those  maladies  which  have  commonly  a  rapid  and 
fatal  course — as  phthisis  and  scirrhus:  it  may  apply  to  dropsy,  gout, 
asthma,  insanity,  and  many  diseases  of  a  chronic  character.  When  the 
existence  of  these  diseases,  or  even  a  well-marked  tendency  to  them,  is  con- 
c^led  from  the  insurers,  or  omitted  to  be  stated  through  mistake,  even 
without  fraudalent  intention,  the  policy  in  the  event  of  death  becomes 
void,  because  the  risk  incurred  is  really  different  from  the  risk  understood 
and  intended  at  the  time  of  the  agreement.  Such  diseases  are  not  neces- 
sarily fatal,  but  this  is  not  the  question  :  their  tendency  is  to  diminish  the 
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expectation  of  Ufa,  and  if  medical  evidence  establish  tbis  with  regard  to 
any  disorder  intentionally  concealed,  whether  chronic  or  acnte,  the  contract 
is  at  an  end. 

Qout, — ^In  Dec.  1862  a  case  was  tried  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  there 
had  been  concealment  of  the  existence  of  gout.  {Exot8.  of  Fowkes  v. 
Manchester  and  Lond,  Assur,  Com.)  The  deceased  Fowkes,  a  commercial 
traveller  aged  49,  in  the  year  1860  effected  a  policy  on  his  life  for  1,000Z. 
He  died  in  June,  1861.  Payment  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the 
answers  of  deceased  were  nntrne,  and  that  there  had  been  suppression 
of  a  material  fact.  It  seems  he  was  asked  whether  he  had  ever  been 
afflicted  with  gout,  and  he  answered  *  No.'  He  was  asked  whether  the  life 
had  been  offered  at  any  other  Office,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  was  accepted ; 
and  he  answered  that  it  had  been  proposed,  and  had  been  accepted  at  an 
ordinary  rate.  These  were  the  answers  which  it  was  alleged  were  false. 
On  the  part  of  the  Company  a  surgeon  stated  that  in  May,  1858,  the  deceased 
was  suffering  from  suppressed  gout.  He  had  an  '  extremely  slight  attack,' 
which  lasted  only  about  forty- eight  hours ;  he  did  not  tell  the  deceased 
that  it  was  gout ;  he  believed  that  he  died  of  suppressed  gout  in  an  aggra* 
vated  form.  A  proposal  of  the  deceased  to  another  Company,  which  had 
been  declined,  was  put  in  evidence.  On  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  it  was 
cxmtended  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  deceased  had  ever  been  '  afflicted 
with  gout.'  The  L.  Ch.  Justice  left  it  to  the  jury — first,  whether  the 
answers  of  the  insured  were  untrue  ;  and  next,  whether  they  were  false  to 
his  knowledge.  First,  had  he  been  *  afflicted  with  gout  ?  '  The  question 
must  be  considered  with  some  reasonable  latitude,  and  it  was  not  because 
a  person  had  some  passing  symptoms  which  a  far-seeing  medical  man 
might  ascribe  to  the  presence  of  suppressed  gout  in  the  system,  but  whether 
there  was  gout  in  a  sensible,  appreciable  form.  This  certainly  was  stated, 
before  the  proposal,  to  have  been  *  the  slightest  possible  case '  of  g^ut, 
according  to  the  medical  evidence.  *^As  to  the  other  question — whether 
the  life  had  been  proposed  at  any  Office  and  accepted  or  declined — ^it 
appeared  that  the  life  had  been  proposed  at  two  Offices,  and  accepted  by 
one  bat  declined  by  the  other.  Had  the  assured  answered  truly  in  simply 
saying  that  he  had  proposed  and  been  accepted  ?  The  question  no  doubt 
was  not  in  the  most  comprehensive  form,  but  was  it  answered  fully  and 
fairly,  and  according  to  its  obvious  meaning  and  effect,  by  saying  nothing 
of  the  proposal  which  had  been  declined  ?  He  thought  not,  but  left  it  to 
the  jury.  He,  however,  thought  further  that  it  was  not  strictly  true  that 
the  life  had  been  *  accepted '  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  nsed — 
for  it  had  not  been  accepted  by  any  Office  on  a  proposal  for  assurance, 
bnt  merely  approved  by  the  medical  man.  It  was  for  the  jury  to  say 
whether  either  of  these  answers  were  untrue,  and,  if  so,  whether  either 
was  untrue  to  the  knowledge  of  the  assured.  The  jury  found  that  the 
assured  had  not  been  afflicted  with  gout  at  the  time  of  the  proposal ; 
also  that  the  answer  to  the  other  question  was  untrue,  but  not  to  his 
knowledge.  The  L.  Ch.  Justice  directed  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs, 
subject  to  a  point  reserved  for  the  Court  whether  the  knowledge  of  the 
untruth  was  material. 

Habits. — Again,  a  person  may  be  labouring  under  no  actual  disease  at 
the  time  of  effecting  the  insurance,  but  his  habits  jh&j  be  such  &8  to  pro- 
duce general  injury  to  health,  and  to  have  a  tendency  to  shorten  life. 
Concealment  of  habits,  the  effect  of  which  on  health  must  or  ought  to  be 
known  to  all  medical  men,  may  be  just  as  fatal  to  a  policy  as  the  conceal- 
ment of  a  serious  disease.  Although  they  may  not  always  be  included  in 
the  questions  put  by  the  Office,  yet  the  law  will  hold  that  the  insurers 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  all  circumstances  which  might  reasonably 
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affect  the  risk.  Concealed  habits  of  drunkenness  have  thns  given  rise  to 
medical  questions  of  considerate  importance;  and  in  one  remaikable 
instance,  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  a  question  arose  as  to  whether 
the  practice  of  opium-eating,  which  had  been  concealed  from  the  insurers, 
had  or  had  not  a  tendency  to  shorten  life.  Some  exposures,  partly  of  a 
civil  and  partly  of  a  criminal  nature,  have  rendered  Insurance  Offices 
much  more  strict  in  their  inquiries.  In  the  rules  already  quoted  special 
information  is  demanded  upon  the  existence  of  materisd  circumsiBmces 
touching  health  or  habits  of  life,  and  whether  the  person  is  or  is  not  of 
temperate  habits.  Any  facts  bearing  upon  these  questions,  if  known  to 
the  medical  attendant,  must  of  course  be  stated*  The  existence  of  such 
habits  must  be  known  to  the  person  himself ;  and  the  declaration  which  he 
signs  is  so  explicit  that,  if  intentionally  concealed  by  him,  no  individual 
can  reasonably  complain  of  the  voidance  of  the  policy  and  the  forfeiture  of 
the  premiums. 

The  case  of  Von  Lindenau  v.  Desboroughj  (K.  B.  Oct.  1828),  shows  thai 
medical  men  are  bound,  at  the  i*i8k  of  invalidating  the  policy,  to  state  the 
exact  bodily  condition,  so  far  as  it  can  be  obtained  by  observation,  of  the 
person  whose  life  it  is  proposed  to  insure.  It  appears  that  on  Jane  16th, 
1824,  a  policy  for  3,208Z.  was  effected,  in  the  Atlas  Office,  on  the  life  of 
the  Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha,  at  the  time  he  was  residing  abroad.  The  Duke 
died  on  Feb.  11th,  1825,  within  nine  months  of  the  time  of  effecting  the 
insurance  ;  and  the  payment  of  the  amount  of  the  policy  was  refused  on 
account  of  a  material  concealment  of  the  exact  condition  of  the  insured 
from  the  insurers.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  for  some  time  prior  to  the 
insurance  the  Doke  had  been  an  invalid,  and  that  at  the  time  it  was  effected 
he  was  childish,  and  had  not  spoken  for  two  years.  He  had  laboured  under 
some  affection  of  the  brain,  did  not  improve  in  health  after  the  insurancei 
and  ultimately  died  from  an  attack  of  paralysis.  The  certificate  upon  which 
the  insurance  was  granted  had  been  ^ned  by  two  German  physicians,  Dori 
and  Ziegler.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  general  health  of  the  Duke 
was  good ;  but  that  he  had  an  impediment  ('  gehindert ')  in  bis  speech, 
and  had  an  affection  in  his  left  eye.  It  was  also  stated  that  he  was  per- 
fectly free  from  disease  or  symptoms  of  disease.  On  inspection  of  the  head 
a  tumour  of  large  size  connected  with  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  was 
found  pressing  upon  the  brain.  This  t amour  was  evidently  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  had  probably  been  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  and  death.  Teu 
ounces  of  serum  were  found  effused  in  the  brain. 

It  appears  that  before  the  insurance  was  effected,  an  agent  in  Germany 
had  informed  the  insurers  that  the  Duke  had  led  a  dissolute  life,  by  which 
he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  speech,  and,  according  to  some,  of  his  mental 
faculties  also ;  and  on  this  the  Office  required  a  payment  of  nearly  donUe 
the  usual  premium.  The  case  of  the  insurers  was  that  there  had  been 
material  concealment  of  the  Duke*s  real  condition  at  the  time  of  effecting 
the  insurance.  Green  considered,  from  the  history  of  the  case,  that 
there  were  no  symptoms  of  organic  disease  at  the  time  of  the  insurance, 
although  the  symptoms  mentioned  would  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  disease  in 
the  head.  In  reply  to  a  question  by  Lord  Tenterden,  he  said  if ,  as  a 
medical  man,  he  had  been  asked  by  an  Insurance  Company  concerning  the 
state  of  a  man's  health  who  was  unwilling  to  move,  who  was  subject  to 
control  and  influence,  and  who  had  lost  his  speech,  he  would  have  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  mention  these  circumstances.  Lord  Tenterden  then 
left  it  to  the  jury  whether  there  had  been  any  concealment  of  material  facts 
I'elative  to  the  Duke's  health.  The  plaintiff  was  nonsuited,  and  a  new  trial 
subsequently  refused. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  answer  here  given  by  Green  ¥ras  such 
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as  every  conscientious  man  must  have  given  under  the  circumstances.  A 
medical  expert  appears  in  Court  to  speak  the  tchole  tntfhj  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment,  and  not  to  make  out  rightly  or  wrongly  the  particular  case  of 
the  person  who  summons  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  Dorl 
and  Ziegler  gave  an  improper  certificate.  They  might  not  have  been  able 
to  express  any  opinion  respecting  the  existence  of  a  tumour  in  the  brain, 
but  they  were  wrong  in  suppressing  the  real  state  of  the  Duke.  If  they 
tcnew  bis  actual  condition,  their  conduct  was  censurable ;  if  they  did  not 
know  it,  they  were  not  justified  in  signing  a  ceHificate  at  all.  Because  a 
man  may  enjoy  at  the  time  tolei*able  bodily  health,  facts  of  this  nature, 
ihowing  great  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  ought  not  to  be  kept  from 
ube  knowledge  of  the  insurei*s.  Imbecility,  depending  on  whatever  cause, 
should  always  be  mentioned. 

Material  concealment. — Some  medical  practitioners  entertain  the  opinion 
:hat,  provided  they  can  certify  that  the  person  is  in  good  health  at  or 
ibout  the  time  of  the  insurance,  this  is  all  that  the  insurers  need  know. 
rhe  same  opinion  is  commonly  entertained  by  the  insured ;  and  the  latter, 
ifter  having  been  attended  by  one  medical  man  for  an  illness,  will  apply  to 
another,  a  comparative  stranger,  to  certify  to  his  condition  of  health  for 
insurance.  We  must  not  lend  ourselves  to  this  system,  which  is  based 
sometimes  upon  a  mistake,  at  others  upon  fraud.  If  medical  men  would 
lecline  signing  the  papers  under  such  circumstances,  they  would  not  only 
save  themselves  fi'om  censure,  but  be  actoally  conferring  a  benefit  upon 
the  applicant,  by  preventing  him  from  obtaining  a  policy  upon  terms  which 
on  his  death  may  render  it  invalid,  and  entail  a  forfeiture  of  the  premiums. 
Prom,  what  has  already  been  said,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  exact  state 
ai  health  of  the  person  at  the  time  of  the  insurance  does  not  represent  the 
whole  of  the  risks  incurred  by  the  Office.  The  restoration  to  health,  as  in 
a  case  of  diseased  lungs,  may  be  only  temporary :  it  may  be  speedily 
followed  by  phthisis,  and  the  insurers  therefore  ought  to  be  informed  of 
the  previous  condition  as  well  as  the  present  state  of  the  applicant.  The 
oonditionB  in  the  declaiution  are  so  explicit  upon  this  point,  as  to  render 
It  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  propriety  of  making  this  addition  to 
the  certificate.  The  disease  under  which  the  insured  had  laboured  may 
have  been  of  a  trivial  kind,  and  not  likely  to  affect  the  risk  ;  nevertheless 
the  safest  plan  is  to  state  it.  The  option  will  then  lie  with  those  who  are 
fco  incur  the  risk.  When  ^ts  of  this  kind  ai*e  either  concealed  or  not 
plainly  stated,  the  question  of  how  far  they  were  or  were  not  material  to 
be  laid  before  the  insurers  is  always  left  to  the  jury,  who  are  guided  in 
their  verdict  by  their  own  common  sense  as  well  as  by  medical  opinions. 
It  woold  appear  also,  from  a  decision  of  the  House  of  Jjords  in  Anderson 
V.  Fitzgerald,  that  the  truth  of  the  answers  given,  and  not  their  materiality, 
should  govern  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  In  a  case  tried  in  Dec.  1856,  Lord 
Campbell  held  that  a  suppression  of  the  truth  on  the  part  of  the  person 
whose  life  was  insured  would  not  avoid  the  policy,  if  the  party  effecting 
the  insurance  was  innocent  and  ignorant  of  the  suppression. 

Some  medical  men  have  adopted  the  plan  of  signing  certificates,  but 
bave  declined  to  make  any  wintten  reply  to  certain  queries :  as,  for  instance, 
the  general  query — Can  you  give  any  and  what  information  respecting  the 
habits  of  the  applicant  P  If  nothing  be  known  concerning  these,  it  should 
be  so  stated ;  if,  however,  the  existence  of  any  habits  affecting  health  be 
known  to  us,  we  shall  do  an  injury  to  the  applicant  and  ourselves  by  with- 
[lolding  information  on  the  subject.  It  may  be  the  means  of  causing  a 
[leavier  premium  to  be  demanded  for  insui^nce  than  if  the  facts  were 
known ;  and  if  this  should  not  happen,  the  omission  is  very  likely  to  give 
nse  to  future  litig^ation.    Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Earl  ofMar^  the  payment 
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of  the  policy  was  refused  on  the  gronnd  that  the  Earl  had  been  addicted 
to  opinm-eating.  His  medical  referee  replied  favourably  to  the  gpecial 
questions  in  regard  to  habits,  whether  sedentary  or  active,  temperate  or 
intemperate ;  but  he  neglected  to  reply  to  the  general  question  reg^rdin^ 
habits  ;  and  on  the  earl's  death  it  was  found  tlukt  he  had  been  an  opium* 
eater  for  many  years  before  effecting  the  insurance.  This  fact  might  not 
have  been  known  to  the  medical  referee,  but  it  is  always  better  to  fill  in 
the  reply  either  affirmatively  or  negatively,  if  the  certificate  be  signed  at 
all,  than  to  leave  the  Office  to  draw  an  unfavourable  inference,  or  to  render 
the  policy  afterwards  open  to  dispute. 

In  the  case  of  a  Mrs.  Elgie,  payment  of  the  amount  of  a  policy  was 
refused  under  the  following  circumstances : — The  insured  had  been  for 
some  time  prior  to  the  insurance  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  and  in  the 
year  1821  it  was  thought  that  the  symptoms  were  those  of  phthisis.    In 
Oct.  1822  she  was  twice  alarmingly  ill.     In  Dec.  of  that  year,  wishing  to 
insure  her  life,  she  called  in  a  medical  friend,  who  had  not  been  in  attend- 
ance upon  her,  to  examine  her  and  certify  as  to  her  state  of  health.    It 
appears  he  examined  particularly  the  state  of  her  lungs  and  liver,  and 
finding  them,  as  he  thought,  sound,  certified  that  the  ordinary  state  of  her 
health  was  good.     On  March  19th,  1823,  he  gave  another  certificate  to  tiie 
same  effect,  upon  which  the  insurance  was  effected  in  Ap.  1823.    Mrs. 
Elgie  died  of  disease  of  the  lungs  in  Ap.  1824.     Payment  wbs  refused,  on 
the  ground  that  there  had  been  concealment  of  material  facts  as  to  the 
state  of  health  of  the  insured.     It  appears  that,  unknown  to  the  medical 
gentleman  who  had  given  the  certificate,  the  insured  had  been  attended 
between  Deo.  1822  and  March  I9th,  1823  (the  date  of  the  certificate),  by  a 
medical  practitioner  residing  in  her  neighbourhood  for  a  cough,  and  that 
she  had  become  much  emaciated.     This  gentleman,  however,  thought  that 
there  was  no  structural  disease — an  opinion  confirmed  by  the  examination 
made  for  the  certificate  in  March.     The  fact  of  the  deceased  having 
laboured  under  this  illness  was,  however,  concealed  from  the  insurers. 
The  jury  thought  that,  although  there  had  been  concealment,  it  was  not 
material,  and  a  verdict  was  returned  against  the  defendants.     A  new  teial 
was  granted,  but  a  verdict  was  ag^in  returned  against  them.     The  troth 
is,  it  is  not   the  concealment  of  every  slight  attack  of  illness  that  will 
vitiate  a  policy ;  although  the  contract  being  one,  as  it  is  termed,  vberrim(f 
fidei,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unwise  either  in  the  insured,  or,  if  it  be 
known   to  him,  in  the  medical  man   signing  the  certificate,  to  conceal 
from  the  insurers  any  previous  illness  or  medical  attendance  from  another 
quarter.     It  may  always  be  fairly  urged  that  a  knowledge  of  the  facts 
might  have  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  life,  or  have  made  a  difference  in 
the  amount  of  the  annual  premiums.     One  part  of  our  duty  therefore, 
if  we  sign  a  certificate  upon  a  careful  examination,  is  to  ascertain  whether 
the  applicant  has  or  has  not  been  previously  attended  by  another  medical 
practitioner. 

A  case  was  tried  (Warwick  Sum.  Ass.  1844,  Oeach  v.  Ingall)^  in  which 
it  was  alleged  that  the  existence  of  phthisis  (pulmonary  consumption),  or 
phthisical  symptoms,  had  been  concealed  from  the  Office.  On  the  side  of 
the  plaintiff  the  medical  attendant  of  the  insured  was  called,  and  he  certified 
that  in  May,  1840,  when  the  policy  was  issned,  he  considered  the  deceased 
to  be  in  good  health,  and  an  insurable  life.  A  physician  who  examined 
the  deceased  in  February  of  that  year  stated  his  belief  that  the  chest  of  the 
deceased  was  sound,  and  he  considered  him  to  be  a  very  good  life.  For 
the  defence  two  medical  men  were  called,  who  deposed  that  deceased  had 
had  spitting  of  blood  before  effecting  the  insurance,  and  that  he  had 
laboured  under  decided  symptoms  of  consumption  in  1840,  which  it  wa» 
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inferred  must  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  insurance.  There  wa» 
evidence  of  a  general  consumptive  tendency  in  the  familj ;  the  father  died 
of  it,  and  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  insured  had-  died  of  it  in 
Dec.  1843,  three  and  a  half  years  after  the  policy  was  issued.  The  medical 
evidence  was  conflicting,  but  the  existence  of  the  disease  at  the  time  of 
the  insurance  rested  upon  presumption  and  not  upon  proof ;  hence  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  A  second  and  a  third  trial  wei*e 
had  upon  this  case,  on  the  gpx)und  of  misdirection  by  the  judges ;  but 
verdicts  were  again  returned  on  both  of  these  occasions  in  the  plaintiff's 
favour.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  seeds  of  consumption  existed  in  the 
insured ;  but,  unless  there  is  some  plain  and  certain  evidence  from 
svmptoms,  proof  of  this  will  amount  to  nothing.  If  inferential  proof  of 
this  kind  were  sufficient  to  avoid  a  policy,  the  payment  of  most  policies 
might  be  easily  and  successfully  disputed.  Had  the  deceased  died  soon 
after  the  insurance  there  might  have  been  greater  probability  in  favour  of 
the  view  adopted  by  the  Office  ;  but  he  lived  nearly  four  years  afterwards ; 
hence  if  the  symptoms  had  existed  in  a  confirmed  state  at  the  time  of  the 
insurance,  of  which  there  was  no  direct  evidence,  as  the  medical  officer  of 
the  Company  had  certified  in  favour  of  the  life,  the  case  must  have  been 
of  an  unusually  protracted  kind. 

In  a  case  in  which  strangulated  heitiia  was  the  cause  of  death,  the 
deceased  had .  insured  his  life  upon  his  own  declaration  and  a  medical 
certificate.  In  about  thirteen  months  afterwards  he  died  from  the  effectK 
of  an  operation  for  strangulated  hernia.  The  medical  witness  who  signed 
the  certificate  stated  at  the  trial  that  the  deceased  had  never  had  hernia, 
and  that  he  had  not  attended  him  for  that  disease.  A  letter  was  produced, 
however,  in  which  he  (the  witness)  had  admitted  the  existence  of  hernia  in 
the  deceased  four  months  before  his  death.  He  denied  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  and  said  the  tumour  which  he  had  reduced  by  manipulation 
was  varicocele.  The  question  was,  whether  hernia  had  or  had  not  existed, 
and  had  been  concealed  from  the  insurei*s  at  the  time  when  the  insurance 
was  effected.  The  admission  in  the  letter  carried  the  period  of  the  alleged 
existence  of  hernia  to  five  months  after  the  certificate  had  been  g^nted, 
whilst  the  deceased  had  positively  stated  in  his  declaration  that  he  was 
not  and  had  never  been  affected  with  rupture,  and  the  medical  certificate 
was  to  the  same  effect.  One  medical  witness  deposed  that  he  had  been 
consulted  by  the  deceased,  and  had  found  him  labouring  under  irreducible 
hernia  five  months  before  he  proposed  to  insure  his  life.  This  gentleman 
stated  that  he  then  informed  the  deceased  he  had  inguinal  hernia :  he  tried 
to^reduce  it,  but  could  not  succeed.  These  facts,  it  was  alleged,  were  not 
stated  to  the  insurers  at  the  time  of  the  insurance,  as  they  ought  to  have 
been.  On  the  other  side,  two  medical  witnesses,  including  the  operator, 
thought  that  the  hernia  was  quite  recent.  The  operator  found  no  adhe« 
sions,  and  there  wa«  nothing  to  induce  him  to  suppose  that  the  hernia  was 
of  fourteen  months'  standing.  Evidence  was  also  given  to  show  that  the 
witness  who  deposed  to  the  existence  of  inguinal  hernia  before  the 
insurance  might  have  been  mistaken  in  his  diagnosis,  and  have  confounded 
a  hydrocele  or  a  varicocele  with  a  hernia ; .  but,  admitting  this  to  be  true, 
the  existence  of  a  tumour  of  any  kind  in  such  a  situation  should  not  have 
been  kept  concealed  from  the  Company  or  their  medical  referee.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  that  there  was  no  fraud,  but  that  the  deceased  had  had 
hernia  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  insurance.  A  second  trial  was  granted, 
and  a  verdict  was  then  returned  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs. 

If,  under  any  circumstances,  a  jury  should  find  that  the  concealment  is 
material,  the  legal  consequence  is  that  the  policy  is  void.  It  is  not  at 
all  necessary  that  the  person  should  die  of  the  disease  concealed.     This 
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iiile  was  laid  down  by  Lord  Tenterden  in  the  case  of  a  Colofiel  Ly(m. 
The  Colonel  insured  his  life  by  two  policies  in  May  and  June,  1823,  and 
died  of  a  bilious  remittent  fever  in  October  following.  Payment  was 
refused  on  the  ground  of  misrepresentation  and  concealment.  Cokmel 
Lyon  referred  the  Office  for  a  certificate  of  his  health  to  a  gentleman  wbo 
had  not  attended  him  for  three  years  previously.  His  answers  to  Uie 
printed  questions  were  that  he  had  had  no  other  medical  attendant,  and 
that  he  had  never  had  '  a  serious  illness.'  The  medical  man  to  whom 
he  referred  certified  that  his  life  was  insurable,  and  the  policy  was  issued. 
It  appeared  in  evidence,  however,  that  the  deceased  had  been  attended  bj 
two  other  medical  practitioners  from  Feb.  to  Ap.  1823,  for  hepatitis,  fever, 
and  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head.  One  of  these  employed  veiy 
active  treatment ;  he  considered  him  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state,  Bud  would 
not  have  certified  him  to  be  in  health  until  the  end  of  May,  1823.  All 
agreed  that  the  deceased  did  not  die  of  the  disease  for  which  he  had  been 
thus  attended.  Lord  Tenterden  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  if  a  man 
referred  to  one  practitioner,  because  he  could  speak  well  of  his  health,  and 
thought  that  if  he  referred  to  other  medical  men  they  would  not  so  certify, 
although  the  insured  did  not  die  of  the  disease  with  which  he  was  thai 
afflicted,  the  policy  would  be  void.  A  veidict  was  accordingly  given  for 
the  defendants. 

The  practice  of  referring  to  medical  men  who  have  been  only  recently 
consulted  is  not  infrequent.  The  opinion  of  the  usual  medical  attendant 
might  be  unfavourable,  or  he  might  report  on  the  existence  of  habits  which 
would  render  the  life  uninsurable,  or  insurable  only  at  a  high  premiom. 
This  want  of  fair-dealing,  however,  commonly  defeats  its  object.  There  is 
expensive  litigation,  and  the  policy  is  pronounced  to  be  void.  The  case  of 
WUshsre  v.  Broion,  (Exch.  Dec.  1842),  and  of  Palmer  aiid  Fish  v.  Ifvimi 
(Norwich  Sum.  Ass.  1843),  furnish  illustrations  of  this.  In  the  latter 
case  the  deceased  had  returned  that  he  had  never  had  a  medical  attendant 
His  life  was  insured  for  a  large  sum  on  Nov.  21st,  1842,  and  he  died  on 
Dec.  5th  following.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  died  from 
inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  but  it  was  pit)ved  that  he  had  laboured  under 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  had  been  attended  by  three 
medical  men  shortly  before  he  effected  the  insurance.  This  was  con- 
cealed, and  the  policy  was  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  fraud. 

A  case  was  tried  at  Glasgow  in  1837,  in  which  the  proceedings  were 
inverted,  compared  with  the  usual  English  practice  in  such  cases.    An 
Insurance  Company  brought  an  action  against  the  representatives  of  the 
insured,  on  the  issue  whether  the  policy  had  not  been  obtained  by  mis- 
repi*esentation  and  undue  concealment.     An  insurance  was  effected  on  the 
life  of  a  Mrs.  Balsion,  on  Dec.  10th,  1833.     Her  own  declaration  was  that 
she  was  in  good  health,  and  that  she  was  not  afflicted  with  any  disease  or 
disorder  tending  to  shorten   life.      She  referred  to   her  usual  medical 
attendant,  who  certified  that  he  had  known  her  for  ten  years,  and  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  attending  her  professionally ;  that  she  was  last  ill  in  Sept* 
1833  ;   '  that  her  indisposition  was  acidity  of  the  stomach ; '  that  she  had 
not,  to  his  knowledge,  been  affected  with  any  illness  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
influence  her  general  health ;  and  that  she  was  then  (30th  Nov.  1833)  in 
pei*fect  health,  and  was  not  subject  to  fits  or  any  affection  of  the  head,  bot 
occasionally  to  slight  headache  from  acidity  in  the  stomach.     He  knew  of 
no  circumstance  in  her  business  or  habits  of  living  tending  to  impair  her 
health  or  shorten  her  life.     The  deceased  died  of  apoplexy  on  Sept.  3rd, 
1834,  within  nine  months  from  the  issuing  of  the  policy.     The  Insurance 
Company  were  about  to  pay  the  amount,  when  an  action  was  brought  by 
the  medical  attendant  against  the  executors  of  the  deceased  for  payment 
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of  162Z.  for  medical  attendance,  &c,,  on  Mrs,  Balston  from  Sept.  15tb, 
1833  (two  months  prior  to  the  date  of  the  policy)  to  June  4th,  1834.  The 
referees  awarded  145  Z.  to  the  plaintiff.  His  books  were  given  in  evidence, 
and  it  then  appeared  that  between  Sept.  19th  and  Dec.  3rd,  1833  (the  date 
of  the  proposal  for  insurance),  he  had  paid  her**  thirty-five  professional 
visits,  most  of  these  of  long  duration.  It  further  appeared  from  the  diary 
that  she  had  been  frequently  bled — her  head  had  been  shaved  and  blistered, 
and  leeches  had  been  applied  to  her  temples.  She  had  also  had  constant 
attendance  after  the  insurance,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1834  had  had 
several  fits  of  epilepsy.  Three  medical  witnesses  deposed  that  the  declara- 
tion of  deceased  and  the  certificates  given  by  her  medical  attendant  did 
not  set  forth  her  true  condition ;  and  that  thei*e  had  been  misrepresenta- 
tion and  concealment  of  material  facts.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  the 
judge,  and  a  verdict  was  returned  for  the  Office.  Although  the  illness 
prior  to  the  insurance,  might  have  had  no  connection  with  the  death  from 
apoplexy,  it  was  held  that  the  insurers  ought  to  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  it. 

A  case  involving  certain  questions  in  obstetric  jurisprudence  (laceration 
of  the  perineum)  came  before  the  Court  of  Exch.  in  Feb.  1873  (Brembridge 
V.  Hoare).  The  action  was  by  Brembridge,  executor  to  a  Mrs.  Formby, 
against  the  Sun  Life  Insurance  Comp.  to  recover  the  amount  of  a  policy 
on  the  life  of  the  testatrix.  This  was  resisted  by  the  Company  on 
the  ground  of  material  concealment.  At  the  date  of  the  policy  Mrs. 
Formby  was  a  widow,  aet.  28.  Her  husband  was  a  man  of  intemperate 
habits  and  believed  to  be  affected  with  syphilis.  She  was  twice  confined 
— in  March,  1867,  and  Ap.  1870  ;  and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  on  both 
occasions  instruments  were  used,  and  on  one  craniotomy  waa  performed* 
In  Nov.  1870  she  proposed  to  insure  her  life  in  favour  of  a  physician 
(Lyle),  whom  she  subsequently  married.  She  filled  up  the  usual  certifi- 
cates, stating  that  her  health  was  good,  and  that  she  had  had  no  illness 
i-equiring  the  aid  of  a  medical  man  except  in  her  confinements  and  for 
passing  ailments.  She  referred  to  Kempe,  who  died  soon  afterwards. 
Kempe  stated  in  his  certificate  that  he  had  attended  her  in  two  severe 
confinements,  from  which  she  made  quick  recovery,  and  once  or  twice  for 
slight  stemach  derangements.  The  Company  wrote  to  Kempe  for  further 
information  respecting  the  confinements,  and  he  answered  by  saying  that 
Mrs.  Formby 's  labours  were  prolonged  in  cod  sequence  of  a  somewhat  con- 
tracted pelvis  and  unusually  large  children,  and  he  saw  no  risks  in  any 
future  confinements  more  than  ordinary.  Budd,  the  Company's  medical 
officer,  saw  the  lady,  asked  the  usual  questions,  and  all  being  satisfactory, 
recommended  her  as  a  good  life.  The  life  was,  therefore,  accepted  on 
Dec.  3rd,  1870. 

The  premiums  were  paid  during  the  year  1871,  and  in  March,  1872, 
notice  was  sent  to  the  Company  of  her  death,  with  a  certificate  from  Tyler 
Smith,  stating  that  she  had  died  on  the  Feb.  1st  of  an  internal  abscess,  he 
haying  attended  her  for  six  or  seven  months.  This  certificate  naturally 
suggested  te  the  Office  some  disease  of  the  sexual  organs,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  histery  of  the  instrumental  deliveries.  Tyler  Smith 
was  therefore  written  to  by  the  Actuary  for  further  explanation,  and  he 
replied  by  stating  that  the  late  Mrs.  Formby  consulted  him  in  Aug.  for 
leucorrhoea,  or  the  ^  whites,'  and  that  the  inflammation,  which  resulted  in 
abscess  and  so  caused  her  death,  arose  from  her  sitting  out  of  bed  on  a 
cold  night  in  Jan.  without  a  fire,  while  menstruation  was  going  on.  The 
abscess  formed  around  the  womb,  but  no  post-mortem  was  made.  The 
managers  still  considered  the  certificate  of  death  unsatisfactory,  not  being 
able  to  understand  why  the  lady  had  come  te  London  to  put  herself  under 
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the  care  of  a  medical  man  five  or  six  months  for  the  '  whites,'  and  had 
then  unfortunately  died  suddenly  of  an  abscess.  After  some  hesitftticm 
they  felt  they  could  gain  no  better  information  than  from  her  medical 
adviser,  and  agreed  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  policy.  Shortly  afterwards 
it  was  reported  to  the  Company  that  Mrs.  Formby  was  in  bad  health  al 
the  time  of  the  insurance,  and  that  she  had  undergone  an  operation. 
Inquiries  were  made,  and  it  was  found  that  in  Aug.  1871  she  had  suffered 
from  prolapse  and  irritable  ulceration  of  the  uterus,  and,  further,  the  root 
of  the  whole  matter  was  that  the  perineum  had  been  torn  in  one  of  her 
confinements.  An  operation  was  performed  to  restore  the  perineum :  the 
wound  healed :  she  had  a  relapse,  followed  by  ngors,  an  abscess  formed, 
and  this  broke  into  the  rectum.  In  her  letters  she  had  always  spoken  of 
herself  as  nervous,  excitable,  and  irritable.  About  the  time  of  her  in* 
surance  and  pi*eYiously,  she  had  been  under  the  care  of  Willis ;  and  hyie 
(her  husband)  had  prescribed  for  her  tonics  and  astringent  lotions.  It 
was  not  alleged  by  the  Company  that  Lyle  knew  of  the  lacerated  pm- 
neum,  or  that  his  wife  knew  exactly  the  cause  of  her  suffering.  There  was 
some  evidence  to  show  that  she  had  had  syphilis,  as  there  was  mention 
made  of  a  rash,  ulcerated  throat,  and  the  fears  of  the  lady  herself  respect- 
ing this  disease.  The  managers  of  the  Company  could  not  acquit  mis. 
Formby  of  untruthfulness  in  stating  she  was  in  good  health  when,  if  she 
had  said  as  much  aboat  her  health  as  was  contained  in  her  private  lettera, 
and  had  spoken  of  a  chronic  uterine  discharge,  her  life  would  not  have 
been  taken,  and  her  actual  condition  never  known.  On  these  grounds  the 
Office  refused  to  pay  the  claim. 

The  nurse  who  attended  Mrs.  Formby  at  her  last  confinement  spoke  to 
the  laceration,  and  that  she  had  attended  to  it.  Another  witness  deposed 
to  Mrs.  Formby  looking  very  ill  in  the  summer  of  1870,  and  complaining 
of  weakness  ever  since  her  confinement,  and  she  did  not  know  that  she 
would  ever  be  well  again;  she  had  hysterics  and  a  constant  discharge. 
This  evidence  was  confirmed  by  that  of  others.  It  appeared  that  after  her 
last  confinement  she  had  always  complained  of  languor  and  general  dehilitj, 
that  she  was  generally  out  of  health,  and  especially  had  difficulty  in  walk- 
iog  and  standing.  No  explanation  was  offered  as  to  Kempe*s  silence 
respecting  the  laceration,  but  it  was  supposed  that  he  might  have  fo^ 
gotten  the  circumstance,  or  thought  that  it  had  healed.  The  two  persons 
who  had  acted  as  referees  confessed  to  knowing  very  little  of  the  insored. 
Barclay,  Bisdon  Bennett,  Birkett,  and  Wood  were  examined  as  scientific 
witnesses,  giving  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  laceration,  falling  of  t^ 
womb,  and  attendant  discharges  woold  probably  have  been  attended  by  the 
symptoms  which  Mrs.  Formby  spoke  of  in  her  letters,  and  which  she  onglit 
to  have  revealed  to  the  Office.  They  believed  that  death  was  caused  hj 
the  bursting  of  an  abscess  into  the  peritoneum,  or  pysBmia ;  the  latter,  they 
said,  was  not  common  after  such  an  operation  as  had  been  undergone,  bat 
might  occur  after  the  slightest  wound.  From  the  description  of  these 
witnesses  Mrs.  Formby  appeared  to  be  a  dai*k  woman,  stout,  and  good- 
looking,  at  first  sight  presenting  the  appearance  of  health,  but  some  wit- 
nesses said  she  was  fat  and  flabby,  of  sedentary  habits,  soon  tired  on  exertion, 
nervous  and  excitable,  but  that  she  ate  and  drank  well. 

The  case  for  the  plantiff  was  that  the  insured  was  substantially  in  good 
health ;  that  the  laceration  was  of  the  most  trifling  character,  gave  her 
no  inconvenience,  and  was  unknown  to  her ;  that  the  discharges  were 
simply  leucorrhoeal ;  that  the  ailments  voluntanly  spoken  of  by  her  in  the 
letters  to  her  friends  denoted  merely  a  temperament  very  commonly  found 
in  women,  in  which  a  pleasure  is  found  in  detailing  all  their  feelings  and 
little  ailments.     That  the  laceration  waa  slight ;  that  there  was  no  need  of 
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the  ppeiatioii,  whicli  was  done  at  Mrs.  Formby's  request  when  she  understood 
its  nature ;  that  she  perfectly  recovered  from  it,  and  was  about  to  leave 
Tyler  Smith's  care  when  an  abscess  appeared,  totally  unconnected  with  the 
operation,  which  speedily  carried  her  off.  Witnesses  were  called,  who  spoke 
generally  as  to  her  good  health,  but  great  discrepancies  existed  as  to  her 
walking  powers,  some  saying  she  walked  well,  and  others,  on  cross-examina« 
tion,  that  she  walked  slowly,  and  was  very  soon  fatigued. 

West  only  saw  her  once,  and  did  not  thoroughly  examine  her.  Oraily 
Hewitt  spoke  of  the  laceration  aft  slight,  but  that  she  had  anteversion  of 
the  uterus  with  some  enlargement,  and  ordered  her  a  cradle  pessary.  She 
remained  under  his  care  some  weeks.  The  witness  knew  nothing  of  the 
ulceration  and  purulent  discharge,  but  the  patient  was  very  much  out  of 
health.  Tyler  Smith  said  that  he  found  Mrs.  Formby  suffering  from  purulent 
discharge,  prolapsus,  and  ulceration  of  the  womb.  He  removed  a  pessary, 
and  admitted  that  this  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  ulceration 
and  discharge.  He  found  also  a  laceration  of  the  perineum.  (Various 
accounts  were  given  of  this  laceration.  It  did  not  pass  through  the 
sphincter  ani,  but  reached  to  within  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  it.) 
By  medicines  and  injections  he  cured  the  discharge  and  ulceration,  and 
then  proposed  the  operation  for  restoring  the  perineum.  This  was  per- 
formed at  the  end  of  the  year  1870.  The  wound  soon  healed,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks  Mrs.  Formby  came  down  into  the  drawing-room  to 
dinner.  In  a  day  or  two,  however,  she  became  very  ill,  had  rigors,  and 
took  to  hei*  bed.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  it  was  found  that  an 
inflammatory  process  was  going  on  among  the  pelvic  organs,  and,  finaUy, 
an  abscess  was  felt  which  burst  into  the  rectum.  Again  a  collection  of 
matter  was  formed,  which  Tyler  Smith  believed  burst  into  the  peritoneum, 
as  she  one  day  suddenly  became  worse  with  symptoms  which  denoted  such 
an  occurrence.  Death  took  place  about  two  months  after  the  operation. 
He  asserted  again  most  positively  that  Mrs.  Formby  had  recovered  from 
the  operation,  and  that  he  was  about  to  send  her  to  Seaford ;  that  she  got 
out  of  bed  one  night  during  a  menstrual  period,  took  cold,  and  this  was 
the  origin  of  the  abscess.  He  therefore  had  no  need  to  mention  the  opera- 
tion in  the  certificate  of  death. 

Bramwell,  B.,  summed  up,  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  evidence  with 
great  care,  and  finally  left  three  questions  to  the  jury: — 1.  Was  there  any 
misrepresentation  ?  2.  Was  there  any  material  misrepresentation  ?  3.  If 
any,  was  the  policy  procured  by  it  P  The  jury  returned  affirmative  answers 
to  1^1  three  of  these  questions,  and  a  verdict  was  accordingly  found  for  the 
defendants.  (^  Lancet,'  1873,  1,  p.  252.)  It  will  be  perceived  that  in  this 
case,  from  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  there  had  been  material  concealment  in 
reference  to  the  existence  of  lacerated  perineum  since  the  last  confinement, 
— as  well  as  the  presence  of  leucorrhoea  and  general  illness,  as  indicated  by 
the  correspondence  of  the  testatrix. 

Urinary  and  Prostatic  disease, — Diseases  affecting  the  urinary  organs 
have  generally  a  tendency  to  shorten  life.  This  is  especially  the  case  when 
these  diseases  have  a  chronic  character  and  occur  in  persons  advanced  in 
life.  A  case  of  this  kind  (Leete  v.  Gresham  Life  Assur,  Soc.)  was  tried  in 
bhe  Court  of  Exch.  July,  1851.  It  was  an  action  to  recover  on  a  policy  on 
the  life  of  one  Giles  Clement.  The  defendants  pleaded  misrepresentation 
Euid  concealment  of  facts  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  health  of  the  deceased. 
It  was  proved  by  a  number  of  medical  and  other  witnesses  that  the  deceased 
had  been  subject  from  boyhood  to  enlargement  of  the  prostate-gland  and 
prostatic  disease.  This  state  of  the  urinary  organs  was  concealed  from  the 
icnowledge  of  the  Company  at  the  time  the  policy  was  issued,  and  it  was 
contended  that  it  was  material  to  the  risk.     B^ea  and  other  physicians 
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gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  disease  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  life. 
The  defence  was  that  it  had  not  a  tendency  to  shorten  Hfe,  becanse  men  of 
the  most  advanced  age  were  found  to  be  affected  with  enlargement  of  the 
prostate  gland,  and  yet  they  lived  on.  This  statement  was  not  supported 
by  any  medical  evidence,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendants, 
considering  that  the  concealment  was  material  to  the  insurers. 

Among  the  diseases  upon  the  concealment  of  which  policies  have  been 
most  frequently  disputed  may  be  enumerated  gout,  dropsy,  paraljsis, 
epilepsy,  haemoptysis,  incipient  phthisis,  delirium  tremens :  and  to  this  list 
may  be  added  drunkenness,  intemperance,  and  irregnlar  habits. 

Intemperate  habits. — In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  payment  of  policies 
is  resisted  on  the  ground  of  concealed  drunkenness  and  general  habits  of 
intemperance.  Thei*e  is  some  difficulty  in  these  cases,  because  medical 
men  may  entertain  different  opinions  respecting  the  effect  of  such  habits 
upon  the  general  health,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  may  be  safely  carried. 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  certain — whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of 
their  effect  on  health,  we  are  bound  to  state,  if  known  to  us,  that  they 
exist,  and  thus  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  a  Company  to  dispute  a  policy 
upon  such  a  ground.  From  the  frequent  concealment  of  habits  of  this 
kind,  some  Offices  now  adopt  the  practice  of  making  it  a  special  question, 
to  which  a  plain  negative  or  affirmative  answer  should  always  be  given— 
'  Are  you  now  and  have  you  always  been  of  temperate  habits  of  life  P  ' 

When  intemperance  is  alleged,  we  find  conflicting  medical  evidence. 
It  becomes  a  question — What  is  intemperance  ?  and  this  is  answered 
according  to  the  views  of  a  witness.  A  case  was  tried  at  the  Exeter  Spring 
Ass.  in  1842  (Southcomh  v.  Merriman),  which  will  show  the  difiEculty  of 
getting  at  the  tinith.  Payment  of  a  policy  was  disputed  by  the  Office  on  the 
ground  of  concealed  intemperate  habits.  At  the  trial  the  representativef^ 
of  the  insured  called  twelve  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  deceased  was  a  ven' 
temperate  man,  while  the  Office  called  twenty-one  to  show  that  he  was 
habitually  intemperate.  One  of  the  temperance  witnesses  (for  the  plaintif) 
defined  drunkenness  to  be  '  when  a  man  lost  his  reason,  could  not  give  a 
proper  answer,  was  not  able  to  do  business,  had  lost  his  leg^,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  candied  home.'  He  admitted  that  the  deceased  had  occasion- 
ally continued  dnnking  for  three  or  four  days  together,  but  that  was  a 
veiy  rare  occuri'ence.  The  medical  attendant  who  gave  the  certificate  said 
that  the  deceased's  was  a  perfectly  good  life,  and  he  considered  him  to  be  a 
pei*son  of  sober  and  temperate  habits  :  he  had  not  thought  it  requisite  to 
inform  the  Office  of  occasional  outbreaks,  because  he  did  not  thmk  that 
drinking  had  any  effect  upon  his  health.  Several  witnesses  proved  that 
the  deceased  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  enormous  quantities  of  beer,  and 
that  it  required  a  g^at  deal  to  make  him  ramble.  The  insurance  was 
effected  in  Oct.  1889,  and  the  deceased  died  in  Ap.  1841,  from  inflammation 
of  the  lungs ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  witnesses,  this  had  not 
arisen  from  excessive  drinking.  Notwithstanding  the  concealment  of  these 
facts,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  full  amount  claimed  ;  but  a  rule 
for  a  new  trial  was  afterwards  obtained.  This  case  shows  what  fallacions 
views  are  entertained  on  the  medical  questions  of  life-insurance.  In  a  case 
like  this  it  was  clearly  the  duty  of  a  medical  man  to  describe  the  habits  of 
the  deceased.  He  might,  if  he  pleased,  have  appended  to  the  certificate 
that  in  his  judgment  they  had  not  affected  the  health  of  the  person,  but  the 
defendants,  who  were  to  take  the  risk,  should  have  been  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion to  form  a  judgment  for  themselves. 

A  similar  question  was  raised  in  Wigans  v.  O^t^esJiam  Life  Assur.  Svc. 
(Bristol  Sura.  Ass.  1872)  and  decided  in  favour  of  the  Company.  Then^ 
was  proof  of  intempemte  habits  at  the  time  the  insurance  was  effected,  and 
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there  was  also  evidence  that  the  deceased  had  suffered  from  diseased  litiigs. 
These  iActs  were  suppressed  by  the  person  insured.  In  the  following  case — 
Bailey  y.  Imperial  Assur,  Go.  (Oxford  Giro.  July,  1869) — the  medical  man 
employed  by  the  Company  to  examine  the  person  whose  life  was  proposed 
lor  insurance  certified  in  favour  of  the  life,  and  although  his  evidence  did 
not  accord  with  the  medical  evidence  for  the  plaintiffs,  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  was  against  the  defendants  on  the  statements  of  their  own  witness. 
The  plaintifk  were  the  executrix  and  executor  of  the  will  of  the  deceased, 
John  Bailey.  He  had  effected  a  policy  of  insurance  on  his  life  with  the 
defendants.  The  policy  was  dated  Aug.  5th,  1867,  and  contained  a  proviso 
that  if  any  proposal  or  declaration  made  by  the  insured  were  untrue  or 
fraudulent,  or  if  any  material  fact  were  concealed  by  him,  the  policy  would 
be  void.  The  deceased  had  made  a  declaration  that  he  had  never  suffered 
iioiXL  cough  and  was  free  from  consumption.  Aiter  the  death  of  the 
deceased  the  defendants  refused  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  policy,  and  now 
defended  the  action  on  the  g^und  &at  in  June,  1866,  the  insured  had 
consulted  Arlidge,  who  had  examined  him,  and  found  him  then  to  have 
signs  of  incipient  consumption,  and  treated  him  for  diseased  lung^  and 
cautioned  him  against  over-exertion.  Arlidge  also  stated  that  it  was  his 
habit  to  tell  his  patients  if  they  were  threatened  with  or  had  consumption, 
and  that  he  believed  he  had  told  the  deceased  of  bis  tendency  to  the  disease. 
In  Feb.  1867,  the  deceased  was  again  examined  by  Arlidge,  and  exhibited 
the  same  symptoms.  In  May  and  June,  1868,  the  deceased  was  attended 
by  Fairman,  who  spoke  to  the  presence  of  the  disease  of  the  lungs.  On 
tihe  other  hand,  the  medical  man  employed  by  the  defendants  to  examine 
the  deceased  before  effecting  the  policy  could  find  no  signs  of  such  disease, 
and  the  mother  and  widow  of  the  deceased  were  called  and  declared  their 
ignorance  of  his  being  the  subject  of  any  such  complaint.  It  was  ruled 
that  upon  the  pleadings  the  ontu  lay  upon  the  defendants  of  proving  the 
untruth  and  fraud  of  the  statements  of  the  deceased,  and  evidence  having 
been  given  in  reference  to  this,  Pigott^  B.,  left  the  questions  to  the  jury, 
whether  there  was  any  fraudulent  concealment  of  a  fact  material  to  be 
known  by  the  defendants,  and  whether  there  was  any  concealment^  though 
without  fraud,  of  any  such  ibct,  and  whether  there  was  any  untrue  state- 
ment at  alL  The  jury  gave  a  negative  answer  to  each  of  the  questions, 
and  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaint^. 

In  the  case  of  the  Hon.  H.  G.  Talbot  (Oraig  v.  Fenn,  Dec.  1841),  where 
no  answer  was  returned  to  the  question  whether  the  deceased  was  of 
temperate  and  moderate  habits  of  life,  and  the  Company  actually  charged 
a  higher  premium  in  consequence,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  their 
favour,  the  real  condition  of  the  insured  not  having  been  made  known  to 
them  at  the  time  the  insurance  was  effected. 

Delirium  tremens.  Concealed  hahits  of  intemperance. '^In  Sutton  T. 
Waterloo  Life  Assoc,  (Q.  B.  Dec.  1859),  an  action  was  brought  by  a  widow 
upon  a  policy  effected  in  Ap.  1854,  on  the  life  of  her  husband.  Payment 
was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  written  answers  made  by  the  deceased 
to  questions  proposed  by  the  Company  were  false,  and  therefore  that  the 
contract  which  was  based  upon  them  was  void.  One  question  was  whether 
he  was  subject  to  delirium,  tremens  ot  ahj  disease  calculated  to  shorten  life, 
which  he  answered  in  the  negative ;  a  second  was,  whether  he  was  of 
temperate  and  sober  habits,  which  he  answered  in  the  aflBrmative ;  and  a 
thiid  was  as  to  the  name  and  residence  of  his  '  ordinary  medical  attendant, 
to  be  referred  to  as  to  present  and  general  state  of  health,'  to  which  he 
answered,  '  Dr.  Cobb.'  The  inquiry  now  was  whether  these  answers  were 
true.  The  action  had  already  been  once  tried,  when  the  plaintiff  obtained 
a  verdict ;  but  a  new  trial  was  moved  for  and  obtained.  At  the  second 
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.trial  the  evidence  in  the  case,  medical  and  general,  showed  that  the  deceased 
was  of  intemperate  habits,  and  that  in  May,  1854,  he  had  saffered  from 
delirium  tremens,  of  which  disease  he  died  in  1856 ;  further,  that  Cobb,  to 
whom  he  referred  as  his  nsnal  medical  attendant,  had  not  attended  him 
since  1851,  and  that  £rom  this  date  until  the  date  of  the  insniance  he  had 
been  attended  by  another  medical  man,  to  whom  he  had  given  no  reference, 
although  he  was  his  usual  medical  attendant.  The  juiy  found  iar  the 
defendants  on  the  main  issues.  This  case  presented  two  curious  features: 
— 1st,  the  medical  evidence  proved  that  the  first  attack  of  delirium  treniens 
came  on  upon  May  11th,  after  the  insurance  had  been  effected ;  and  2nd, 
the  medical  attendant  of  the  deceased  and  the  medical  officer  of  the 
Company  differed  greatly  about  the  deceased's  state  of  health  at  or  about 
the  time  the  insurance  was  effected.  The  medical  attendant  of  the 
deceased,  who  was  a  witness  for  the  Company,  deposed  that  he  attended 
him  for  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens  on  May  11th,  and  again  on  May  28Ui, 
1854 — ^both  attacks  being  the  results  of  excessive  drinking.  The  report 
to  the  Company,  made  by  their  own  medical  officer,  dated  May  22nd,  1854, 
gave,  however,  a  most  flattering  account  of  deceased's  health,  and  described 
him  as  a  '  first-class  life.'  In  his  evidence  at  the  trial  this  gentleman  said 
that  he  then  observed  no  indication  of  delirium  tremens  or  of  drunken 
habits ;  the  deceased  was  the  picture  of  health.  This  serious  discrepancr 
could  not  be  reconciled  by  a  re-examination  of  the  witnesses.  The  conceal- 
ment of  intemperate  habits  was  clearly  proved,  and  on  this  probaUy  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  chiefly  turned. 

Questions  of  a  similar  kind  were  raised  in  Wheelion  v.  HurdUty  (Q.  B. 
Dec.  1856).  An  insurance  had  been  effected  to  a  lai^  amount  on  the  Hfe 
of  Mr.  Jodrell,  and  the  payment  of  the  policy  was  disputed  on  the  ground 
that  there  had  been  concealment  of  intemperate  habits,  and  of  the  extstence 
of  delirium  tremens  at  the  time  the  insurance  was  effected.  The  jury 
found  that  there  had  been  misrepresentation  and  concealment. 

One  of  the  most  singular  cases  of  this  description,  in  reference  to  con- 
flicting medical  evidence,  was  that  of  BawUngs  v.  Deshoroughy  tried  bf 
Lord  Denman  in  Deo.  1837.  The  main  question  was,  whether  John 
Cochrane,  whose  life  had  been  insured,  was  or  was  not  a  person  of  intem- 
perate habits  at  or  before  the  time  of  insurance.  A  medical  certificate  had 
been  given  to  the  effect  that  his  habits  were  not  intemperate.  The  weight 
of  the  evidence,  however,  general  and  medical,  tended  to  show  that  he  was 
a  thorough  drunkard.  One  of  the  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  said,  tbe 
deceased  '  never  appeared  to  me  to  take  anythiog  to  hurt  a  man ;  I  neTor 
saw  him  drink  more  than  the  rest  of  the  company;  I  only  saw  him 
intoxicated  fifty  or  sixty  times  in  four  years.  His  health  did  not  seem  to 
be  impaired  by  what  he  drank.'  His  groom  stated  that  he  had  seen  bis 
master  '  tipsy  a  hundred  times,  perhaps,  but  not  beastly  drunk.'  Travers 
examined  the  deceased  for  one  Office,  and,  from  what  he  saw,  advised  thit 
his  life  should  not  be  accepted.  He  considered  the  man  to  be  labouring 
under  delirium  tremens.  One  observation  made  by  this  witness  is  worthy 
of  remembrance  when  a  medical  practitioner  is  engaged  in  ftTiLTninmg  a 
person  for  a  life-insurance — t.e.  a  man  may  have  pursued  an  intemperate 
course  for  some  time,  and  yet  his  appearance  at  the  time  may  be  duch  as 
to  lead  a  common  observer  to  imagine  he  was  in  the  plenitude  of  health, 
when  he  was  liable  to  become  the  subject  of  an  immediate  attack.  Not- 
withstanding the  strong  evidence  of  habits  of  intemperance  from  a  period 
anterior  to  the  date  of  the  insurance,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiffs,  but  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  made.  Lord  Denman  obserred 
upon  this  occasion,  in  respect  to  what  was  material  concealment^  that  he 
did  not  conceive  the  true  meaning  to  be  that  the  party  whose  Uf e  was  to 
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be  insoi'ed  was  boand  to  volanteer  a  statement  of  every  circtimstance  that 
anybody  might  afterwards  think  was  likely  to  affect  the  risk  of  his  life. 
The  real  intention  was,  that  he  should  submit  himself  to  a  full  examination 
and  inquiry,  that  he  is  bound  to  state  nothing  untruly,  and  that  he  is 
bound  to  answer  all  questions  truly.  If  he  decline  to  answer,  the  Office 
may  act  upon  his  refusal,  and  if  he  answer  untruly,  he  shall  gain  no  benefit 
from  such  false  statement. 

In  Feb.  1840,  a  trial  took  place  before  Tindal,  C.J.  (Pole  v.  Sogers), 
relative  to  a  policy  on  the  life  of  Peter  Cochrane,  brother  of  this  same  John 
Cochrane.  The  insurance  was  effected  in  1834.  The  insured  died  the 
following  year  of  hydrothoraXy  brought  on,  as  it  was  alleged  by  defendants, 
by  very  intemperate  habits,  the  existence  of  which  was  concealed  from 
them.  The  evidence,  both  medical  and  general,  was  just  as  conflictingas 
in  the  former  case,  and  it  became  rather  a  question  of  credibility.  The 
jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  thereby  either  denying  the 
existence  of  intemperance,  or  considering  that  the  concealment  of  it,  if  it 
existed,  was  not  material. 

This  case  involved  a  new  question  in  medical  jurisprudence — ^namely, 
whether  we  are  to  regard  the  immediate  or  remote  effects  on  the  body,  pro- 
duced by  intemperate  habits  ?  The  Solicitor- General,  who  appeared  for 
the  representatives  of  the  insured,  argued  that  the  terms  '  habits  preju* 
dicial  to  health '  were  too  indefinite.  Was  it  to  be  regarded  as  an  abstract 
or  relative  proposition  ?  He  appeared  to  rest  his  ci^se  upon  an  admission 
that  there  was  intemperance  to  a  certain  degree,  but  he  contended  that 
habits  which  were  not  at  all  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  one  man  might 
absolutely  kill  another.  There  was  a  very  common  habit  of  keeping  late 
hours ;  this  might  be  utterly  destructive  to  the  health  of  some  persons,  but 
not  to  that  of  others.  This  sort  of  condition  was  so  vague  that  it  left  it  open 
to  an  Insurance  Office  to  resist  the  payment  of  any  policy,  unless  the  meaning 
of  the  words  was  brought  within  some  reasonable  and  well-defined  limits. 
The  jury  were  bound  to  see  whether  the  alleged  intemperate  habits  had 
been  indulged  in  for  a  long  time  without  injury  ;  they  must  look  to  all  the 
habits  of  the  person  taken  together,  and  see  whether  one  habit  was  not 
counteracted  in  its  effects  by  another.  The  insured  was  a  man  of  very 
active  habits,  and  therefore  excessive  drinking  would  not  affect  him  as  it 
would  others  who  led  a  sedentary  life. 

This  reasoning  involves  an  important  question.  It  is  well  known  that 
intemperance  is  a  relative  term,  and  may  be  differently  construed  by 
different  medical  witnesses.  The  real  question,  however,  divested  of  its 
sophistry,  is  this  : — Can  any  person  indulge  in  an  excessive  use  of  alcoholic 
liquids  without  this  practice  sooner  or  later  leading  to  an  impairment  of 
health,  by  producing  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  and  remotely  affect- 
ing different  organs  ?  The  effects  of  such  habits  may  not  show  themselves 
immediately,  but  the  Office  requires  to  be  informed  of  their  existence  or 
non-existence,  and  not  of  the  period  when  they  are  likely  to  affect  health 
visibly  or  to  engender  a  fatal  dUsease.  To  assert  that  a  man  can  be  addicted 
to  excessive  dnnking  without  impairing  his  health,  is  contraiy  to  expe- 
rience. There  is  no  such  compensation  or  balance  of  habits  as  that  which 
the  Solicitor- General  supposed  to  exist  in  this  case.  Habit  may  accustom 
a  man  to  intemperance — it  may  enable  him  to  drink  a  large  quantity  of 
alcoholic  liquid  without  being  apparently  injuriously  influenced  by  it  at 
the  time ;  but  a  deranged  state  of  system  will  sooner  or  later  follow,  and 
delirium  tremens  or  dropsy  will  probably  supervene.  A  good  natural  con- 
stitution may  enable  a  man  to  resist  the  pernicious  effects  for  a  certain 
period,  but  ultimately  they  will  show  themselves  in  some  form  of  disease  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  these  two  brothers,  the  result  of  their  intemperance  waa 
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made  apparent  in  the  verj  early  deaths  of  both.  It  is  nnf ortnnate  that  no 
light  is  permitted  to  be  thrown  on  such  cases  by  pathology.  Post-mortem 
examinations  are  not  always  made  in  these  cases ;  for  the  death  being,  as 
it  is  called,  natural,  it  is  not  commonly  thought  necessary  to  inspect  the 
body,  although,  as  in  the  above  instances,  the  condition  of  the  liver  sad 
other  organs  might  at  once  haye  removed  a  difficulty  which  arose  from  the 
conflicting  evidence  on  the  habits  of  the  deceased. 

In  all  cases  of  a  contested  policy,  one  important  principle  is  unifonnlj 
acted  upon  ;  those  who  resist  the  payment  are  bound  to  prove  what  thej 
allege  by  conclusive  and  satisfactory  evidence.  A  Court  will  not  receive 
probability  or  conjecture — ^the  evidence  must  be  certain.  Hence  msnj 
suits  fail  from  the  medical  evidence  going  no  further  than  to  show  thivt 
a  particular  disease  or  habit  had  probably  existed  at  the  time  of  insnranoe. 
If  the  disease  or  habits  be  shown  to  have  certainly  existed,  the  evidenofr 
may  still  fail  to  prove  satisfactorily  that  the  concealment  was  either  wilful 
or  material. 

Contested  cases  of  life  insurance  often  show  the  imperfect  manner  ia 
which  medical  observations  respecting  health  or  disease  are  made,  and  tiial 
the  medical  treatment  of  persons  whose  lives  are  insured  may  become  » 
material  question  in  the  event  of  a  policy  being  disputed.  In  the  case  of 
Ohattock  V.  ShawBy  in  reference  to  an  insurance  on  the  life  of  Greswoldt 
a  question  arose  not  only  respecting  the  concealment  of  intemperate  habiiB, 
but  as  to  the  concealed  existence  of  delirium  tremens,  from  the  examinatioir 
of  handwriting,  as  well  as  from  the  description  given  by  non-yndemomil 
witnesses.  It  was  here  even  doubtful  what  had  caused  the  daafth  of  the 
deceased.  According  to  one  medical  witness,  it  was  a  curious  ooiiibmali<m 
of  Asiatic  cholera,  phrenitis,  and  epilepsy.  It  was  proved  that^  more  than 
three  years  before  the  insurance  was  effected,  this  man  had  met  with  a 
fall,  and  he  was  afterwards  seized  with  a  fit,  described  by  some  witneaaea 
as  epileptic,  by  others  as  arising  from  concussion  of  the  brain.  The  exist- 
ence of  intemperance  and  epilepsy  prior  to  the  insurance  was  not  made  ont 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  and  they  returned  a  verdict  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  insured. 

In  Walters  v.  Barker  (Monmouth  Sum.  Ass.  1844),  the  deceased,  at 
the  age  of  sixty,  insured  his  life  in  May,  1841,  and  he  died  in  the  Augmi 
following.  It  was  alleged  by  the  Office  that  the  cause  of  death  was  an 
attack  of  paralysis,  a  tendency  to  which  it  was  pretended  had  existed  from 
a  very  early  period  of  his  life.  No  medical  evidence  was  g^ven  on  either 
side ;  there  was  merely  a  presumption  that  death  might  have  taken  place 
from  paralysis :  hence  the  verdict  was  for  the  plaintiffs. 

An  attack  of  hemiplegia  may  be  followed  by  apoplexy.  A  case  which 
excited  some  discussion  among  French  medical  jurists  gave  rise  to  the^ 
following  question — Whether  a  man  who  had  suffered  from  hemipl^ia 
consequent  on  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  whe 
had  died  two  days  following  a  second  attack,  after  entering  into  a  contract,, 
should  be  considered  as  suffering  from  the  fatal  disease  at  the  time  of 
signing  the  contract  ?  According  to  the  French  law,  the  contract  would 
be  void  if  the  person  was  labouring  under  a  disease  which  proved  fatal 
within  twenty  days  of  his  signing  it.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866,  2,  p.  141.)  A 
similar  question,  as  Tardieu  suggests,  might  arise  in  reference  to  li£» 
insurance.  A  man  affected  with  hemiplegia  at  the  time  of  effecting  an 
insurance  on  his  life,  might  in  a  few  days  be  cut  off  by  an  attack  of  apopleij. 
Would  the  fatal  disease  be  considered  as  covering  the  whole  period  between 
the  acceptance  of  the  policy  and  death  ?  Tardieu,  following  Marc,  aaswen 
a  question  of  this  kind  by  saying  that  the  hemiplegia  showed  the  existence 
of  a  morbid  predisposition,  but  that  the  disease  actually  destroying  life  did 
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Qot  exist  at  the  time  the  contract  was  signed.  (Loo.  cit.  See  also  '  Ann. 
I'Hyg/ 1830, 1,  p.  161.)  In  England  it  wonld  be  held  that  the  concealment 
>f  the  hemiplegia  wonld  be  material,  and  the  policy  wonld  be  void,  although 
bhe  death  might  have  taken  place  from  apoplexy.  If  the  insurers  knew  of 
tihe  existence  of  hemiplegia,  an  acceptance  of  the  life  wonld  be  at  their 
swnrisk. 

Abitinence.  Vegetarianism. — ^We  have  already  considered  the  effects 
rf  habits  of  intemperance,  and  the  necessity  for  stating  in  a  certificate 
ihe  existence  of  them  when  known ;  but  other  habits  may  exist  which 
bave  a  tendency  to  shorten  life,  althongh  in  a  less  obvious  manner. 
IVIiat  are  called  temperance  principles  are  very  prevalent.  There  are  many 
persons  who  have  been  full  livers,  and  have  afterwards  taken  up  the  notion 
^t  water  and  a  vegetable  diet  were  all  that  was  necessary  to  support  life. 
Fhis  sudden  change,  especially  in  persons  advanced  in  life,  is  likely  to 
iffect  the  constitution  seriously,  and,  if  not  to  create  disease,  so  to  weaken 
tihe  vital  powers  as  to  render  any  slight  illness  or  accident  serious.  A 
s^tleman  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  living  on  a  full  diet,  with  a 
moderate  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  suddenly  adopted  the  plan  of  living  on 
irater  and  vegetable  food ;  he  obviously  fell  off  in  strei^h,  and  lost  his 
mvionsly  h^thy  condition.  About  a  year  afterwards  he  met  with  a 
ilight  sprain  at  the  ankle-joint;  inflammation  ensued,  which,  in  spite  of 
ihe  best  treatment^  assumed  an  unhealthy  character ;  suppuration  of  the 
oint  followed ;  amputation  of  the  leg  was  performed,  but,  in  spite  of  an 
mproved  diet,  the  powers  of  life  never  rallied.  There  was  no  attempt  at 
inion  in  the  flap,  and  he  finally  died  exhausted.  These  sudden  changes  in 
'he  mode  of  living  are  liable  to  lead  to  impairment  of  health,  and  to  affect 
iiatertaUy  the  expectation  of  life.  Hence  it  is  our  duty  to  inquire  and 
report  upon  fsucts  of  this  kind  when  they  become  known  to  us. 

In  Huntley  v.  The  8t,  Oeorge  Insur.  Co.  (Newcastle  Aut.  Ass.  1858),  a 
nedical  man  insured  his  life ;  and  although  certified  to  be  in  good  health, 
lad  to  all  appearance  he  was  so,  he  died  from  Bright's  disease  within  three 
nonths  after  he  had  effected  the  insurance.  There  was  also  disease  of  the 
leart.  The  question  whether  he  had  either  of  these  diseases  at  the  time  of 
iie  insurance  were  answered  by  him  in  the  negative.  It  was  contended 
ihat,  as  a  medical  man,  he  must  have  known  that  ho  was  suffering  from 
ihese  diseases,  and  had  wilfully  concealed  them.  It  appeared  from  the 
rvidenee  that  the  deceased  had  taken  to  a  vegetable  diet,  and  it  was  con- 
ddered  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  rapid  failing  of  his  health.  The  jury 
■etumed  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs. 

Opiums-Bating. — There  is  another  habit,  the  concealment  of  which  gave 
ise  to  an  important  trial :  the  practice  of  opiuin-eating.  The  Ba/rl  of  Mar 
sffected  an  insurance  on  his  life,  and  two  years  afterwards,  i.e.  in  1828,  he 
lied  of  jaundice  and  dropsy  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  The  Insurance 
Ikmipany  declined  paying  the  amount  of  the  policy,  on  the  ground  that 
»he  Earl  was,  at  the  time  of  the  insurance,  and  had  been  for  some  time 
ireviously,  an  opium-eater.  This  practice  was  concealed  from  the  insurers ; 
hnd  it  was  further  alleged  that  it  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  life.  It  was 
slearly  proved  in  evidence  that  the  Earl  had  been  a  confirmed  opium-eater 
ip  to  the  time  of  his  death.  According  to  Ghristison,  the  deceased  had 
iksm  laudanum  for  thirty  years,  at  times  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three 
mnoes  daily — a  tablespoonful  for  a  dose.  He  was  a  martyr  to  rheumatism, 
indf  besides,  lived  rather  freely.  Many  persons  who  were  constantly  about 
lim,  and  many  intimate  friends,  depoiied  that  until  the  year  of  the  in- 
(uranoe  he  was  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  clear  in  his  intellects.     Some 
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.of  them  admitted  that  thej  then  perceived  a  change  in  his  habits,  whi&h 
the  J  attributed  to  the  adverse  circumstances  in  which  he  was  compelled  to 
live.  In  1825  Abercrombie  found  him  enfeebled  and  broken-down  in  con* 
stitution,  but  without  any  definite  complaint.  The  main  question  at  the 
trial  was,  whether  opium-eating  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  life — ^for  on 
this  the  issue  turned — whether  concealment  from  or  the  non-ooTnTWonica^ 
tion  of  this  practice  to  the  Office  was  or  was  not  material. 

Christison,  Alison,  Abercrombie,  and  Duncan  were  examined  on  the 
part  of  the  insurers ;  and  although  they  entertained  the  opinion  that  tiie 
habit  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  Ufe,  they  were  unable  to  adduce  any  futs 
or  cases  in  support  of  it.  Their  opinion  was  based  not  on  personal  ex- 
perience, but  on  the  general  effects  of  opium,  as  manifested  by  its  action 
on  the  brain — by  its  producing  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  giving 
to  the  person  a  worn  and  emaciated  appearance.  In  most  of  the  inatanoes 
collected,  there  was  no  evidence  that  life  had  been  shortened  by  the 
practice.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  persons  had  carried  it  on  for  years, 
and  had  attained  a  good  old  age.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintifb,  not  on  the  ground  that  the  practice  was  innoxious  and  its  con- 
cealment immaterial,  so  much  as  on  the  technical  point  that  the  insurers 
had  not  made  the  usual  and  careful  inquiries  into  the  habits  of  the 
deceased ;  and  they  were  therefore  considered  as  having  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  risk  from  their  own  laches.  It  appears  that  the  general  questioii 
mth  respect  to  habits  was  not  answered  by  the  medical  referee,  and  it  was 
therefore  considered  that  the  Office  had  waived  the  knowledge  of  them. 
A  new  trial  was  granted,  on  the  ground  of  misdirection,  but  the  suit  was 
compromised. 

Hence  no  decision  was  come  to  in  this  case  on  an  important  question, 
which  is  very  likely  to  aiise  again.  It  will  be  desirable  therefore  to 
examine  some  of  the  facts  connected  with  opium-eating,  in  order  if  possilde 
.to  see  how  far  it  really  tends  to  shorten  life.  In  the  case  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  it  appeared  to  be  a  fair  inference  that  the  habit  did  not  shorten  his 
life,  for  he  is  represented  to  have  indulged  in  it  for  thirty  years ;  and  for 
twenty-eight  years,  according  to  the  statements  of  his  friends,  no  injurioos 
effects  had  followed.  Christison  subsequently  collected  from  numerous 
sources  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  cases,  from  which  we  learn  that  opium 
has  been  taken  in  larg^  quantities  for  forty  years  together  without  pro- 
ducing any  marked  injury  to  health.  Clutterbuck  relates  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  for  seven  years  had  taken  two  scruples  (forty  g^ins)  of  solid 
opium  daily.  She  was  fifty-four,  had  led  an  irregular  life,  and  had  first 
taken  opium  to  relieve  the  pains  of  rheumatism.  The  dose  was  not 
increased,  and  the  usual  ill-effects  of  opium  were  absent — such  as  consti- 
pation, nausea,  and  loss  of  appetite.  Although  she  did  not  increase  the 
dose,  the  effects  of  the  diminution  of  a  single  grain  of  her  usual  quantity 
were  most  marked,  and  she  felt  them  immediately.  Many  cases  of  this 
description  are  recorded  by  medical  authorities  ;  they  appear  to  show  that 
opium-eating  has  not  necessarily  that  tendency  to  shorten  life  which  it  has 
been  supposed  to  have.  There  is,  however,  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  practice  gives  rise  to  noxious  effects  on  the  system  and  tends  to  impair 
health.  It  may  not  have  this  effect  in  all  cases,  except  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  stimulus ;  but  this  is  not  the  question.  It  might  be  on  this  principle 
argued  that  the  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquids  has  no  tendency  to  shorten 
life,  because  some  hundreds  of  cases  may  be  adduced  in  which  the  per8(»s 
have  been  addicted  to  intemperate  habits  for  years,  and  have  still  appeared 
to  suffer  but  little  in  bodily  health.  Those  who  have  witnessed  the  effects 
of  opium-eating  in  Tuikey  and  China  state  that  the  practice  leads  to  the 
V  speedy  destruction  of  health.     It  is  right,  however,  to  observe  that  quite 
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recently  these  statements  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  opinm  on  the 
Chinese — at  all  events,  as  reg^ards  opium-smokers — ^have  been  denied. 
Oppenheim,  in  writing  on  the  state  of  medicine  in  Turkey,  says :  '  The 
habitnal  opium-eater  is  readily  recognized  by  his  appearance.  A  total 
attenuation  of  body,  a  withered  yellow  countenance,  a  lame  gait,  a  bending 
of  the  spine  (frequently  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  the  body  to  assume  a 
semicircular  form),  and  glassy  deep  sunken  eyes,  betray  him  at  the  first 
glanca  The  digestive  organs  are  much  deranged;  the  sufferer  eats 
scarcely  anything,  and  has  hardly  one  evacuation  in  a  week ;  his  mental 
and  bodily  powers  are  destroyed.  As  the  habit  becomes  more  confirmed, 
his  strength  continues  decreasing,  the  craving  for  the  stimulus  becomes 
greater,  and  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  effect  the  dose  must  be  con- 
stantly augmented.  After  long  indulgence,  the  opium-eater  suffers  from 
neuralgic  pains,  to  which  opium  itseU  brings  no  relief.  These  persons 
seldom  attain  the  age  of  forty  if  they  have  begun  to  take  opium  early.' 
This  description  of  the  effects  is  what  we  should  expect  from  physiological 
and  pathological  reasoning.  Christison  states  he  has  ascertained  that  con- 
stipation is  by  no  means  a  general  consequence  of  the  continued  use  of 
opium ;  but  this  may  be  simply  an  exception  to  the  rula  It  is  believed 
by  some  that  the  action  of  the  drug  may  be  different  in  different  countries, 
and  that  the  description  of  the  efiects  produced  by  the  use  of  opium  in 
Turkey  cannot  be  applied  to  the  English  opium-eater.  The  following  case, 
however,  which  occurred  at  University  College  HospiW,  shows  that  the 
climate  has  little  influence  on  the  effects  of  this  drug : — 

E.  M.,  aged  35,  was  admitted  May  26th,  1835.  About  seventeen  years 
ago  she  began  to  suffer  from  a  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region,  for  wluch  a 
medical  jdbji  ordered  her  to  take  ten  drops  of  laudanum  night  and  morning. 
This  was  gradually  increased,  the  pain  continuing,  until  at  last  she  took 
three  teaspoonfuls  every  four  hours,  night  and  day.  At  first  the  ten  drops 
relieved  the  pain,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  dose  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect,  so  that  the  three  teaspoonfuls  at  last  did  not  produce 
so  much  relief  as  the  ten  drops  at  first.  The  effect  of  the  small  doses  was 
simply  to  produce  a  relief  from  pain,  without  otherwise  affecting  the  body 
or  mind.  As  the  dose  was  increased,  however,  she  found  it  to  produce  a 
comfortable  condition  of  the  mind :  she  felt  lively  and  cheerful,  and  was 
capable  of  doing  any  amount  of  work ;  it  also  caused  a  sense  of  warmth 
over  the  whole  body.  She  had  severe  family  afflictions,  but  while  under 
the  influence  of  opium  was  not  at  all  distress^  by  them,  although  she  felt 
them  severely  at  other  times.  If  she  passed  over  the  usual  time  for  taking 
a  dose,  she  had  the  most  distressing  sensations  about  the  joints,  not  of  pain, 
but  such  as  she  was  unable  to  describe.  She  suffered  from  involuntary 
motions  of  the  arms,  fingers,  and  toes ;  numbness  in  the  limbs  and  body 
generally ;  profuse  perspiration,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  loss  of  appetite ; 
a  saline  taste  in  the  saliva,  and  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth ;  trembling  of  the 
limbs,  great  debility,  and  a  feeling  of  lassitude.  The  memory  and  mental 
powers  generally  became  impaired,  and  there  was  a  great  depression  of  the 
spirite.  These  symptoms  were  all  relieved  by  a  repetition  of  the  dose. 
The  opium  also  produced  constipation — ^not  more  than  one  motion  occurring 
in  a  week ;  and  she  did  not  recollect  whether  that  was  produced  by 
medicine  or  not.  If  the  dose  was  deferred,  she  had  always  suffered  from 
severe  headache.  Her  sense  of  smell  was  so  much  impaired  that  she  could 
perceive  no  pungency  in  snuff  ;  her  taste  was  so  much  lost  that  she  could 
not  distinguish  pepper  or  mustard ;  and  her  hearing  was  so  defective  that 
fihe  could  hardly  detect  the  voice  of  any  one  who  spoke ;  yet  her  own  voice 
sounded  most  disagreeably  loud  to  her.  Her  touch  was  so  much  affected 
that  she  could  not  execute  any  needlework.    The  acuteness  of  all  her 
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senses  was,  lioweyer,  restored  by  ihe  nsaal  dose,  the  want  of  wldoh  ifiB 
indicated  hj  flushing  and  heat  of  the  face.  During  the  period  of  taking 
the  opium  she  had  very  little  sleep,  and  in  the  intervals  she  did  not  attempt 
to  sleep  from  want  of  the  desire,  so  that  she  generally  worked  all  night 
What  sleep  she  had,  was  generally  daring  the  day,  bnt  this  was  much  con- 
fused and  easily  broken.  About  five  or  six  years  ago,  her  resources  being 
exhausted,  she  obtained  admission  into  the  hospitaL  The  laudanum  was 
here  discontinued  for  the  first  three  days,  and  all  the  above  symptoms  were 
present ;  she  now  for  the  first  time  appeared  to  see  the  most  frighthd 
spectres  of  animals  and  other  objects  in  the  ward.  The  symptoms  were 
again  relieved  by  the  usual  dose&  The  doses  of  laudanum  were  decreased 
during  the  whole  time ;  and  when  she  left  the  hospital,  she  took  a  teik 
spoonful  only  in  the  course  of  the  day.  On  returning  home,  as  she  was 
dependent  on  her  friends,  she  was  obliged  to  discontinue  the  laudanum  and 
wine,  and  was  unable  to  get  beer ;  she  was  now  more  miserable  than  before^ 
all  the  symptoms  returning  with  increased  severity,  and  for  the  first  six 
months  she  was  almost  entirely  helpless.  There  was  pain  in  the  chest  with 
a  cough,  which  had  continued  ever  since.  She  was  twelve  months  at  hraie 
before  the  above  distressing  symptoms  disappeared.  The  consequences  of 
her  opium-eating  then  observed,  were  a  much-impaired  taste,  numbness  of 
the  limbs,  coldness  of  the  feet,  inability  to  walk  far  without  aching  pains 
in  the  b'mbs,  and  a  general  sense  of  lassitude. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  drug,  as  it  has  been  administeral 
to  children  in  the  factory  districts,  has  produced  serious  injury  to  health  and 
great  mortality.  In  Ghninger's  report  on  the  Children's  Employment  Oom- 
mission,  it  is  stated  that  laudanum  and  other  preparations  of  opium  aie 
given  to  infants  and  children  in  gradually-increased  doses,  until  the  ohildrBn 
will  bear  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  at  a  time.  The  child 
becomes  pale  and  wan,  with  a  peculiar  sharpness  of  features,  and  rapidly 
wastes  away.  The  majority  of  these  children  die  by  the  time  they  aie  two 
years  old.  These  facts  appear  to  show  that  climate  does  not  at  all  affect 
the  action  of  the  drug  in  the  early  periods  of  life,  and  the  observations 
yet  made  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  justify  us  in  afiELrming  the 
existence  of  this  influence  with  respect  to  adults.  Ghristison  remarked 
that  many  persons  probably  die  young  from  the  effects  of  this  habit  with- 
out the  secret  being  discovered ;  for  even  the  medical  attendant  as  well 
as  intimate  friends  may  be  kept  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  person 
indulging  in  it. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  the  habit  of  opium-eating 
is,  as  a  rule,  injurious  to  health,  and  is  therefore  calculated  to  shorten  life. 
In  any  proposal  for  life  insurance,  the  insurers  should  be  informed  of  this 
habit  where  it  exists,  and  no  medical  man  should  sanction  its  concealment, 
merely  because  many  persons  addicted  to  it  have  lived  for  yean  in 
apparently  tolerable  health.  One  of  the  questions  put  to  a  medical  man  is, 
whether  he  knows  any  material  circumstsuice  touching  the  health  or  habits 
of  the  person  to  which  the  other  inquiries  in  the  certificate  do  not  extend; 
and  if  so,  he  is  required  to  state  them.  Now,  without  going  the  length  of 
saying  that  the  life  of  an  opium-eater  is  uninsurable  upon  a  common  lisk, 
the  habit  is  itself  sufficiently  material  to  require  that  it  should  be  declared 
in  reply  to  such  a  question  as  this.  The  practice  may  be,  and  often  is, 
conc^ed  from  a  medical  attendant ;  then  the  insured,  if  not  candid  in 
avowing  its  existence,  must  expose  his  representatives  to  the  risk  of  losing 
all  benefit  under  a  policy.  Independently  of  medical  ibcts,  which  appear 
to  favour  both  sides  of  itds  question,  a  jury  would  probably  be  guided  to 
a  verdict  by  the  effect  actually  produced  on  the  constitution  of  a  person 
who  has  been  addicted  to  the  practice.    If  it  has  continued  many  yean, 
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Ad  there  is  no  proof  of  his  health  having  in  consequence  undergone  any 
emarkable  change,  this  might  be  regarded  by  the  inrj  as  the  best  possible 
vidence  in  favour  of  the  concealment  not  being  in  snch  a  case  material. 
Ihe  insurers  could  not  equitably  complain  of  the  verdict  in  the  Earl  of 
iar's  case ;  for  as  he  began  opinm*eating  at  twenty-seven,  and  died  at 
ifiy-seven  without  any  obviously  injurious  effects  being  produced  by  the 
.86  of  the  drug,  it  could  not  be  said  that  in  his  case  at  least  the  practice 
ad  shortened  life.  It  is  rarely  in  our  power  to  apply  any  better  or  more 
•ractical  test  than  this,  under  circumsteoices  in  which  medical  facts  appear 
0  bear  both  ways.  The  case  is  veiy  different  from  intemperance  in  the 
se  of  alcoholic  liquids :  no  one  can  doubt  that  in  this  form  the  results 
lust  be  inevitably  to  impair  health  and  to  shorten  life.  The  facts  here 
ear  one  way ;  and  if  instances  of  longevity  can  be  adduced  among  spirit- 
linkers,  they  are  well  known  and  generally  admitted  to  be  exceptions  to 
be  rule.  The  queries  put  by  Insurance  Offices  are  now  so  explicit,  that 
bey  must  be  considered  as  including  the  habit  of  opium-eating ;  and  there 
oea  not  appear  to  be  any  just  pretence  for  evading  the  admission  of  the 
•ractice,  either  on  the  part  of  the  insured  or  (if  known  to  him)  of  his  medical 
ttendant. 

TobaccO'Smoking. — The  prevalent  habit  of  smoking  tobacco  has  never  been 
dequatelyregarded  in  relation  to  life  insurance.  Although  ezcessive'smokers 
TB  liable  to  attacks  of  dyspepsia,  loss  of  muscular  and  nervous  power,  weak- 
lesB,  amaurosis,  and  other  derangements  of  the  system,  there  is  no  evidence 
0  show  that  the  practice  has  a  tendency  to  shorten  life.  The  habit  should 
•e  stated  in  the  certificate,  if  known  to  the  medical  referee  and  to  be  of  an 
aveterate  kind.  (See  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866, 2,  p.  152.)  This  would  at  least 
>revent  objections  on  the  part  of  a  captious  Company.  There  is  no  rule 
f  law  on  this  point,  if  we  except  a  dictum  of  Lord  Mansfield :  ^  The  insured 
leed  not  mention  what  the  insurer  ought  to  know,  what  he  takes  upon 
limself  the  knowledge  of,  what  he  waives  being  informed  of ;  the  insurer 
eed  not  be  told  general  topics  of  speculation.' 

Insanity, — ^When  we  are  called  upon  to  say  what  diseases  have  a  tendency 
0  shorten  life,  there  is  commonlv  no  difficulty  in  giving  a  reply,  since  the 
tame  of  the  disease,  its  known  [effects  upon  the  body,  the  degree  of  the 
aortality  produced  by  it,  and  its  intetctableness,  are  data  upon  which  a 
oedical  opinion  may  be  easily  expressed.  There  are  some  diseases,  how- 
▼er,  respecting  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  return  an  answer ;  and  among 
heee  may  be  mentioned  insanity ,  which  has  already  given  rise  to  discussion 
Q  a  Court  of  Law.  The  treatment  of  this  malady  falls  out  of  the  usual 
ine  of  practice ;  and  there  are  comparatively  few  in  the  profession  who 
tave  made  themselves  acquainted  with  statistical  details  respecting  it. 
Jhis  may  account  for  the  decision  in  the  following  case : — 

In  1^5,  a  trial  took  place  at  the  York  Assizes,  in  which  the  question 
TBBf  whether  insanity  had  or  had  not  a  tendency  to  shorten  life.  The 
epresentatives  of  a  man  brought  an  action  against  the  Providence  In- 
orance  Company,  to  recover  the  amount  of  a  policy ;  but  the  Office  refused 
9  pay  on  account  of  the  person  having  been  insane,  and  this  fieust  having 
een  kept  from  their  knowledge  when  the  insurance  was  effected.  Several 
ledical  witnesses  gave  evidence  on  the  occasion.  One  considered  that 
ofloiity  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  life ;  another,  that  it  had  not ;  a  third, 
rho  admitted  that  the  deceased  was  labouring  under  insanity,  did  not  con- 
ider  that  his  mental  state  was  such  as  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  life. 
^he  judge  charged  the  jury  that  the  question  for  them  to  consider  was, 
rhetner  insanity  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  life,  as,  if  so,  this  would  make 
he  concealment  of  it  material.  If  insanity  had  such  a  tendency,  they  must 
ind  lor  the  defendant ;  if  not,  for  the  plaintiff.    The  jury  found  for  the 
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plaintiff,  on  the  gronnd  that  insanity  had  no  tendency  to  shorten  life,  and 
that  therefore  the  concealment  was  not  material. 

There  is  probably  no  case  which  more  strongly  shows  the  necessity  for 
proper  medical  evidence  on  these  occasions.  The  finding  of  the  jniy  win 
contrary  to  all  good  medical  experience,  and  was  based  on  a  complete 
mistake.  The  researches  of  Elsqnirol,  Farre,  and  others  show  that  insanity 
has  a  decided  tendency  to  shorten  life.  So  well  avrare  are  the  Insoranoe 
Offices  of  this,  that  Uie  existence  or  non-existence  of  insanity  or  mental 
derangement  is  now  made  a  special  question,  to  which  an  answer  mnst  be 
given  in  the  declaration.  The  contrary  opinion  appears  to  have  risen  from 
the  hypothesis  that  insanity  is  not  a  boidily  disease,  and  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  physical  changes  in  the  stmctnre  of  the  brain.  Even  if  this 
statement  be  admitted,  experience  is  decidedly  against  the  inference  based 
on  it,  when  we  look  at  insanity  in  the  aggregate  of  cases. 

There  was  formerly  a  notion  that  insanity  had  a  tendency  to  prolong 
life;  but  statistics  have  shown  that  the  insane  are  more  liable  than  the 
sane  to  various  diseases,  and  that  when  attacked  they  sink  more  easily 
under  them :  hence  the  mortality  of  the  insane  is,  aeterU  paribus,  nmch 
above  the  average  of  that  of  the  sane  population.  Among  other  fatal  diseaaeB, 
the  insane  are  specially  liable  to  attacks  of  paralysis  and  epilepsy:  and 
paralysis,  however  slight,  is  commonly  the  f  orernnner  of  death  in  these  cases. 
In  private  asylums  the  mortality  is  always  less  than  in  public  hospitals ; 
but  researches  have  proved  that  the  mortality  of  the  insane  has  been  much 
redoced  by  the  introduction  of  an  improved  system  of  management  and 
treatment. 

Observations  have  shown  that  the  mortality  among  male  is  greater 
than  among  female  lunatics,  and  the  more  advan(^  the  age  the  gretHer  the 
proportionate  rate  of  mortality.  The  concealment  of  insanity  in  any  of  iin 
forms,  or  even  the  concealment  of  a  known  hereditary  tendency  to  this 
malady,  would  be  considered  material,  inasmuch  as  either  condition  forms 
a  special  question  to  which  a  direct  answer  should  be  returned. 

Accidental  causes  of  death.  Death  from  sunstroke. — There  are  Offices 
which  now  insure  persons  against  accidents  occurring  on  sea  or  land  ;  and 
it  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  in  these  cases  there  would  be  less  room 
for  litigation.  The  proof  of  the  accident  and  the  amount  of  injury  done 
or  (if  fatal)  the  cause  of  death,  would  appear  to  be  a  simple  matter.  But 
the  question  arises — What  is  an  accidental  as  distinguished  from  a  natural 
cause  of  death?  In  other  words,  what  is  understood  by  an  'accident?' 
With  our  ideas  of  an  accident,  we  generally  associate  physical  injury  or 
violence  done  to  the  person ;  and  if  a  man  dies  from  any  other  cause,  his 
death  cannot  be  said  to  be  accidental.  Lexicographers  describe  an '  accident  * 
as  '  the  happening  of  an  event  without  the  design  of  the  agent,'  or  ^  an 
event  that  takes  place  without  one*s  foresight  or  expectation ; '  but  neither 
of  these  definitions  would  exclude  diseases  of  a  fatal  kind.  Tardiea  is 
correct  in  stating  that,  in  a  medical  sense,  an  accident  is  characterised  by 
its  effects  on  the  body — ^it  signifies  injuries  more  or  less  severe  such  as  are 
produced  by  blows,  falls,  the  agency  of  poisons,  death  by  asphyxia  or  by 
a  violent  death,  often  sudden  and  always  moi'e  or  less  rapid.  An  accident, 
however,  may  only  prove  fatal  after  a  long  interval  from  secondary  causes. 
(See  vol.  1,  p.  595.) 

The  strict  definition  of  the  term  *  accidental  death '  is  sometimes  required 
in  civil  cases.  A  question  of  this  kind  came  before  the  Queen's  Bench  in 
Jan.  1861  (Sinclair  v.  The  Maritime  Insur.  Go.)  The  action  was  brought  by 
the  administratrix  of  a  person  named  Laurence ^  who,  being  about  to  proceed 
on  a  voyage  as  a  master  of  a  vessel,  insured  himself  against  any  personal 
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injury  from  any  '  accident '  which  might  happen  to  him  upon  any  ocean, 
sea,  river,  or  lake.  The  assnred  being  with  his  ship  in  the  Cochin  river, 
on  the  south-west  of  India,  and  being  on  duty  on  board  his  ship,  was,  in 
the  language  of  the  special  case,  'struck  down  by  sunstroke,'  from  the 
efEects  of  which  he  died  in  the  coarse  of  the  same  day.  The  question  was, 
whether  the  death  arose  from  '  accident '  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  Court  was  that  it  did  not.  It  was  di£Bicult  to  draw 
a  line  between  a  death  from  '  accident '  in  a  policy  of  this  nature  and  a 
death  from  natural  causes  such  as  should  be  of  uniyersal  application.  But 
the  Court  might  safely  assume  that  in  an  '  accident '  some  violence,  casualty, 
or  vis  major  was  necessarily  involved,  and  that  a  death  from  a  known 
natural  cause  could  not  be  considered  as  accidental.  Disease  or  death 
engendered  by  exposure  to  heat,  cold,  damp,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  climate 
or  atmospheric  influences,  could  not  properly  be  said  to  be  accidental ;  at 
all  events,  not  unless  the  exposure  was  brought  about  by  circumstances  of 
an  accidental  character.  Thus,  if  a  mariner  in  the  orcQnary  discharge  of 
his  duty  caught  cold  and  died,  his  death  would  not  be  accidental,  though 
it  might  be  so  if  by  reason  of  shipwi*eck  he  was  compelled  to  take  to  the 
boat,  and  died  from  exposure  to  wet  and  cold.  In  one  sense  the  death  was 
accidental,  for  the  efPect  was  uncertain  beforehand ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  efPect  of  natural  causes,  and  not  accidental.  Sunstroke,  so 
far  as  the  Court  was  informed  of  it,  was  an  inflammatory  disease  of  the 
brain,  brought  on  by  exposure  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun's  rays.  To 
that  disease  persons  exposing  themselves  to  the  sun  in  tropical  climates 
were  more  or  less  liable,  just  as  persons  exposing  themselves  to  natural 
causes  of  a  different  kind  were  liable  to  diseases  consequent  therefrom^. 
(See  ante,  p.  133.)  Death  from  '  sunstroke  '  must  therefore  be  considered  as 
arising  from  natural  causes  and  not  from  accident,  and  judgment  was  given 
in  favour  of  the  defendants. 

There  are  now  several  Accidental  Death  Insurance  Companies ;  some 
for  accidents  by  railway  travelling,  others  for  accidents  generally.  A 
question  may  occasionsdly  arise  as  to  whether  death  took  place  from 
accident  or  disease.  In  Gross  v.  Ths  Railway  Accid,  Insur.  Go>  (Lewes  Sum. 
Ass.  1871)  this  question  was  raised  under  the  following  circumstances : — ^A 
lady  of  sixty-six  effected  an  insurance  on  her  life  against  accidents  of  any 
kind ;  and  the  Company  undertook  to  pay  5002.  in  the  event  of  her  death 
within  three  months  after  an  accident.  On  Ap.  20th,  1870,  she  fell  down- 
stairs, and  it  was  stated  that  she  had  then  received  an  injury  of  which  she 
died  on  Dec  11th  following.  The  Company,  however,  disputed  their 
liability  for  more  than  30  Z.,  which  they  paid  into  court.  They  denied  that 
the  accident  was  the  cause  of  death,  and  suggested  that  she  was  already 
suffering  under  disease,  and  that  she  was  not  disabled  from  the  effects 
of  the  accident  for  more  than  ten  weeks.  The  plaintiff,  however,  who 
was  the  lady's  residuary  legatee,  stated  that  she  was  quite  healthy  when 
the  accident  occurred,  and  she  and  two  other  witnesses  proved  that  she 
was  walking  about  the  town  up  to  the  day  of  the  accident.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case,  it  turned  chiefly  on  the  medical  evidence — in  which 
there  was  some  contradiction.  The  medical  men  who  first  attended  her 
found  no  indication  of  such  an  accident  as  would  have  caused  her 
symptoms,  which  they  ascribed  to  Bright's  disease  and  dropsy:  Tatham 
formed  the  same  opinion,  and  they  were  called  for  the  defence ;  while 
Wheatley,  who  had  attended  her,  was  called  for  the  plaintiff,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  the  symptoms  arose  from  the  accident. 

Bramwell,  B.,  told  the  jury  he  felt  inclined  to  leave  it  to  them  without 
remarks  on  his  part,  for  really  how  could  he  attempt  to  discriminate 
between  these  conflicting  opinions  of  the  medical  men  ?    He  ventured, 
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However,  to  suggest  that  Tatham  in  some  important  points  confirmed  the 
evidence  of  Wheatlej,  and  he  coald  not  help  suggesting  this  practical  test 
— ^Was  the  woman  in  a  good  state  of  health  to  all  appearance  just  before 
the  accident,  and  did  the  symptoms  come  on  immediately  afterwards  P  If 
so,  then  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  the  inference  that  the  accident  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  Two  witnesses  besides  the  plaintiff  (who  was 
interested)  alleged  that  the  woman  was  walking  about  up  to  the  veiy  dav  of 
the  accident.  The  jury,  however,  must  be  satisfied  that  the  accident  had 
disabled  the  deceased  for  more  than  ten  weeks  in  order  to  entitle  the 
plaintiff  to  a  verdict  beyond  the  sum  paid  into  court.  The  jury,  after 
some  consideration,  gave  a  verdict  for  the  defendants,  believing  that  the 
sum  paid  into  court  was  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  damage  arising'  from  the 
accident. 

In  the  case  of  a  person  being  kiUed  by  lightning  whose  life  was  insured 
against  accidental  death,  the  question  might  arise  whether  such  a  mode  of 
death  was  accidental  or  not  Death  by  lightning  is  certainly  not  a  natural 
cause  of  death,  and  in  common  language  auy  person  killed  by  lightning  is 
said  to  have  died  accidentally. 

Suicide. — ^Among  the  conditions  in  policies  of  insurance,  there  is 
generally  a  stipulation  in  the  contract  that  the  policy  shall  be  void  if  tiie 
person  who  insures  his  life  commits  suicide.  Thus,  a  medical  qnestion  may 
arise  as  to  whether  suicide  was  or  was  not  committed  in  a  particular  case. 
A  person  may  die  from  poison,  wounds,  drowning,  or  other  forms  of 
asphyxia ;  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  in  certain  cases  whether  the  death 
arose  from  accident,  suicide,  or  from  violence  inflicted  by  another.  Such 
cases  are  often  left  in  great  uncertainty  at  coroners*  inquests — the  evidenoe 
received  being  imperfect  or  insufficient ;  because  in  cases  of  sudden  death, 
provided  there  be  no  suspicion  of  murder,  it  is  considered  of  little  moment 
to  make  a  strict  inquiry.  If  the  life  of  the  deceased  should  happen  to  he 
insured  under  a  policy  containing  this  condition  respecting  suicide,  the 
question  may  become  of  great  importance  to  the  interest  of  the  insurers, 
and  they  will  require  clear  evidence  that  the  death  was  natural  or  acci- 
dental, and  not  suicidal,  before  paying  the  amount  of  the  policy.  The 
cause  of  death  should  in  all  cases  of  violence  be  determined  by  a  medical 
man ;  this  will  put  an  end  to  any  dispute  concerning  the  payment  of  the 
policy,  and  relieve  the  representatives  from  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
litigation.  If  the  death  be  sudden,  and  any  suspicious  circumstances  aie 
left  unexplained,  it  is  certain  that  a  civil  action  will  follow.  We  are  not 
therefore  safe  if,  at  a  coroner's  inquest,  we  suppose  that  we  have  only  to 
satisfy  a  jury  by  a  hasty  opinion  expressed  from  an  external  view  of  the 
body  or  an  ill-conducted  inspection,  merely  because  it  may  appear  to  ns 
quite  certain  that  the  deceased  could  not  have  been  murdered.  Should  the 
deceased  happen  to  be  one  of  that  class  of  persons  on  whose  lives  insurances 
are  commonly  effected,  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
examination  of  the  body,  and  the  medical  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death, 
must  come  to  h'ght,  and  if  carelessly  performed,  will  probably  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  severe  cross-examination.  There  have  been  several  painful 
exposures  of  this  kind,  because  the  medical  witness  thought  any  kind  of 
evidence  would  serve  the  purpose  of  a  coroner's  jury.  The  verdict  of  a 
jurv  at  an  inquest  is  not  bin^g  on  a  Company :  they  have  not  only  a 
right  but  often  good  reason  to  dispute  it,  and  they  frequently  exercise 
this  privilege.  The  Insurance  Companies  are  exposed  to  all  kinds  of 
frauds,  actually  leading,  as  in  the  case  of  burial  clubs  (a  kind  of  U^ 
insurance),  to  the  perpetration  of  murder  for  the  sake  of  the  small  amount 
insured. 

A  case  of  interest  in  reference  to  the  question  of  suicide  by  poison,  on 
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the  part  of  a  person  whose  life  had  been  only  recently  insured  for  a  yery 
lai^  snm,  was  tried  before  Lord  Tenterden  in  1832  {Kinnear  v.  The  Bock 
Ifuur.  Go,),  Ghreen,  Key,  and  the  author  were  called  upon  to  give  eyi- 
dence  on  the  part  of  the  defendants.  This  trial  would  not  have  occurred 
but  that  the  medical  inspection  of  the  body  for  the  inquest,  two  years 
previously,  had  been  improperly  conducted,  and  no  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  cause  of  death  assigned.  As  a  sum  of  10,0002.  rested  upon  the  issue, 
the  insurers  felt  that  they  had  a  right  to  demand  a  full  and  perfect  inquiry. 
From  the  depositions  taken  at  the  inquest  it  appeared  that  the  person 
whose  life  was  insured  died  two  years  before  the  action  was  brought ;  the 
body  was  carelessly  inspected  for  a  coroner's  inquest,  and  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  without  being  subjected  to  any  chemical  analysis,  had  been 
thrown  away.  These  circumstaiices  placed  spreat  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
producing  proof,  and  in  fact  so  far  as  medical  evidence  was  concerned, 
they  left  the  question  almost  a  mere  matter  of  opinion.  An  application 
was  made  to  the  author  on  the  part  of  the  Insurance  Company,  to  know 
whether  the  exhumation  of  the  body  and  any  further  processes  of  analysis 
would  be  attended  with  any  benefit,  but  an  answer  was  returned  in  the 
negative.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  first  examination  had  been  con- 
ducted, and  from  the  fact  that  as  the  symptoms  xmder  which  the  deceased 
had  died  could  have  been  presumptively  only  those  of  narcotic  poisoning, 
it  was  then  altogether  improbable  that,  after  two  years'  interment,  any 
teace  of  the  poison  would  bie  discovered  in  the  remains. 

The  deceased,  who,  according  to  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial,  had 
been  for  some  time  in  a  low  state  of  mind,  returned  to  his  house  in  the 
evening.  The  house  was  then  undergoing  repair ;  his  family  were  in  the 
coimtry,  and  the  only  person  residing  with  him  at  the  time  was  a  man- 
servant The  account  given  by  this  person  was  that  the  deceased  returned 
home  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  apparently  in  his  usual  health ;  he 
ordered  him  to  place  a  decanter  of  wine,  a  tumbler,  and  a  wine-glass,  on 
the  library-table  adjoining  his  bedroom;  told  him  that  he  was  going  to 
take  a  composing  draught,  and  desired  that  he  might  not  be  called  on  the 
Following  morning,  saying  that  he  would  ring  his  bell  if  he  wanted  any- 
thing. The  deceased  went  to  bed,  but  about  midnight  the  servant  was 
awakened  by  a  noise,  as  if  the  bar  of  the  Ubrary-shutters  had  fallen.  On 
getting  up,  he  saw  his  master,  without  a  light,  in  the  act  of  returning 
from  the  library  to  his  bedroom,  which  adjoined  it ;  he  took  a  light  from 
wiiaiess,  and  again  went  to  bed.  On  going  upstairs  ten  minutes  after- 
wards, the  witness  found  the  light  extinguished,  and  the  door  of  the 
deceased's  bedroom  fastened.  At  9.30  a.m.,  the  witness  went  to  the  deceased's 
bedroom,  and  knocked  at  the  door  as  usual,  but  received  no  answer ;  he 
vrent  again  at  ten  o'clock,  but  the  door  was  still  fastened,  and  the  deceased 
did  not  answer  when  he  knocked.  The  workmen  who  were  employed 
in  the  house  alarmed  the  witness,  about  noon,  by  telling  him  that  they 
had  heard  his  master  moaning  or  groaning.  A  ladder  was  then  procured, 
sknd  the  room  was  entered  by  the  window.  The  deceased  was  in  bed, 
ind  appeared  to  have  just  died  as  the  witnesses  entered.  A  surgeon  was 
immediately  sent  for,  who  on  his  arrival  examined  and  tasted  some  liquid 
which  was  found  in  the  tombler  on  the  table.  Search  was  made  for  a 
phial,  but  none  could  be  found ;  however  it  was  proved  that  there  was 
3n  the  library-table  a  piece  of  blue  and  a  piece  of  red  paper,  evidently 
^e  cover  and  wrapper  of  a  phial,  which  were  not  there  previously.  It  was 
aJso  deposed  that  a  cork  and  string  were  found  in  the  fireplace.  The 
window  of  the  library  was  found  open,  the  shutter  having  been  unfastened 
luring  the  night. 

The  surgeon  who  was  called  stated  that  the  body  was  lying  in  a  com- 
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posed  state,  the  countenance  being  somewhat  pale.  There  was  perspiration 
on  the  skin,  with  patches  of  a  livid  colour  here  and  there  distributed  OTer 
it.  The  hodj  was  inspected  for  the  coroner's  inquest  by  two  physidans 
and  two  surgeons.  An  accumulation  of  putrid  blood  is  said  to  have  bee& 
found  in  the  stomach,  with  an  effusion  on  either  side  of  the  chests  The 
vessels  of  the  brain  were  somewhat  turgid,  but  there  was  no  extravasatkm. 
The  contents  of  the  stomach  were  thrown  away  without  any  chemiod 
analysis  having  been  made.  It  appears  that  the  only  approach  to  an 
analysis  was  the  drawing  of  a  stick  of  silver  nitrate  across  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  at  the  time  of  the  inspection.  The  cause  of 
death  assigned  by  these  witnesses  was  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the 
stomach.  A  verdict  of  '  Death  from  natural  causes '  was  returned ;  the 
body  was  buried,  and  it  was  supposed  that  all  inquiry  had  ceased. 

The  cause  of  death  assigned  by  the  witnesses  being  considered  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  account  for  this  event  under  the  circumstances — the 
suddenness  of  death  in  a  person  who  was  in  perfect  health  the  evening 
before — ^the  absence  of  any  sign  of  efhision  of  blood  in  the  brain  so  fro- 
quently  met  with  in  sudden  death  from  apoplexy — ^together  with  the  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  that  some  liquid  had  been  taken  bv  deceased  and  the 
phial  disposed  of,  afiEorded  a  strong  gpround  for  suspicion.  The  insurers 
refused  payment  of  the  amount  of  the  policy  and  demanded  an  inquiry. 
The  circumstantial  evidence  not  being  of  itself  su£Bicient  to  establish  the 
fact  of  poisoning,  additional  evidence  was  required  to  determine — Ist^ 
Whether  the  cause  of  death  assigned  by  the  witnesses  at  the  inquest  was 
adequate  to  account  for  it ;  and  2nd,  wheUier,  if  not,  the  facts  proved  relative 
to  the  death  of  the  deceased  were  consistent  with  narcotic  poisoning — 
whether,  in  short,  death^by  poison  was  or  was  not  probable. 

Ghreen,  Key,  and  the  author  were  requested  to  give  an  opinion  on  these 
points.  With  regard  to  the  first,  they  said  the  cause  of  death  assigned  by  the 
witnesses  was  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.  The  blood  found  in  the 
stomach  was  loosely  described  as  half-putrid  and  not  coagulated :  so  fsr 
from  its  being  proved  that  it  had  been  effused  during  life,  it  was  not  im- 
probable, from  the  careless  manner  in  which  the  inspection  was  made,  that 
it  had  proceeded  from  some  vessels  divided  by  the  examiners  during  the 
inspection.  Admitting  that  it  had  been  efhised  during  life,  it  did  not 
furnish  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cause  of  death,  since  the  quantity 
was  small.  That  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  inspectors  themselves 
appeared  certain  from  the  fact  that  they  examined  the  stomach  for  some 
land  of  poison  by  the  rough  experiment  of  drawing  a  stick  of  silver  nitrate 
over  the  mucous  membrane.  Further,  gastric  heemorrhage  rarely  destrojs 
life  on  a  first  attack,  and  is  generally  accompanied  by  vomiting  of  blood; 
but  the  deceased  had  never  been  subject  to  hesmatemesis,  and  there  had 
been  no  bloody  vomiting.  With  regard  to  the  second  question,  the  facts 
proved  might  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  deceased  had  taken  a 
poisonous  dose  of  laudanum  or  of  some  preparation  of  opium :  it  might  he 
contended  that  no  opiate  was  present  in  the  stomach,  but  it  did  not  appear 
that  any  analysis  had  been  made.  The  deceased  had  died  in  about  the 
period  at  which  this  poison  operates  fatally ;  and  it  was  for  the  jury  to 
determine  from  the  circumstantial  evidence,  as  the  medical  evidence  wholly 
&iled  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject,  how  far  this  was  likely.  They  afi 
agreed  that  narcotic  poisoning  in  the  deceased's  case  was,  so  far  as  they  could 
speak  in  the  absence  of  an  analysis,  probable,  inasmuch  as  the  facts  proved 
respecting  his  death  agreed  with  this  view,  and  the  results  of  the  medical 
inspection  so  far  as  they  went  were  consistent  with  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  question  might  arise  whether  there  were  no  natural  causes  which 
would  have  destroyed  life  within  twelve  hours  in  the  same  tranquil  manner 
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In  which  the  deceased  was  supposed  to  have  died.  To  this  it  maj  be 
replied,  that  apoplexy  and  other  diseases  might  also  have  accounted  for 
death ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  from  the  inspection  to  establish  the 
existence  of  these,  and  death  from  a  narcotic  poison  was,  medically  speaking, 
jnst  as  probable.  In  short,  as  the  evidence  was  essentially  of  a  negative 
kind,  and  there  were  two  ways  of  accounting  for  death,  either  of  them 
consistent  with  the  medical  facts,  it  remained  for  the  jury  to  decide  from 
fhe  whole  of  the  circumstances  which  was  the  more  probable.  The  cause 
of  death  was  entirely  a  matter  of  medical  presumption.  It  was  impossible 
to  swear  that  the  deceased  could  not  have  died  from  apoplexy  or  from 
the  effects  of  a  large  dose  of  an  opiate.  As  the  case  was  only  one  of 
itupicion^  and  not  of  actual  proof,  a  verdict  was  returned  for  the  plaintiff. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  verdict,  since  the  law 
always  justly  insisted  upon  what  the  circumstantial  evidence,  combined 
with  medical  opinions,  was  here  incapable  of  affording — ^namely,  direct  and 
not  inferential  proof  of  death  from  poison.  The  insurers  had  alleged  suicide 
by  poison — this  they  were  bound  to  prove  by  clear  and  distinct  evidence ; 
the  plaintiff  was  not  required  to  show  that  the  death  was  natural.  If, 
besides  the  coloured  paper-wrappers,  string,  and  cord,  a  phial  which  had 
evidently  contained  laudanum  had  been  found,  or  the  liquid  in  the  tumbler, 
instead  of  being  merely  tasted  or  smelt  by  the  medical  man  and  then 
thrown  away,  had  been  analysed,  or  had  the  same  proceedings  been  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  evidence  might  have  been 
adduced  which  would  have  satisfied  the  jury  that  the  deceased  had  died 
from  narcotic  poison.  In  supposing  that  the  deceased  took  a  fatal  dose  of 
an  opiate,  it  was  assumed  that  he  had  disposed  of  the  bottle  by  throwing  it 
out  of  the  library-window,  which  was  found  open  after  the  shutters  had 
been  fastened ;  no  traces  of  the  composing  draught  which  he  had  told  his 
servant  he  should  take  were  found — not  even  the  phial — and  the  coloured 
wrappers  of  paper,  cork,  and  string  found  in  the  bedroom  were  not 
accounted  for. 

The  only  point  that  went  against  the  presumption  of  narcotic  poisoning 
was  this ;  the  servant  swore  on  the  trial  that  his  master's  bell  rang  about 
nine  o'clock.  If  this  were  true,  the  deceased  could  not  then  have  been 
nnder  the  influence  of  a  narcotic  poison,  as  he  must  have  walked  across 
the  room  to  have  rung  the  bell.  This  would  have  given  but  three  hows 
for  the  fatal  operation  of  the  poison,  while  most  cases  of  poisoning  by 
opium  have  not  proved  fatal  in  less  than  from  six  to  twelve  hours.  Still, 
opium  has  been  known  to  cause  death  within  a  short  period.  Ghristison 
met  with  a  case  where  the  person  died  in  three  hours,  and  Beck  another 
where  death  occurred  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  But  on  comparing  the 
evidence  of  this  witness  at  the  inquest  and  the  trial  there  was  a  dis- 
crepancy. He  said  nothing  of  a  bell  ringing,  when  he  was  examined  at 
the  inquest  recently  after  his  master's  death  {i.e,  two  years  before  the 
trial),  when  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  were 
quite  fresh  in  his  mind.  He  had  also  stated  that  just  before  the  alleged 
ringing  of  the  bell,  when  he  knocked  at  his  master's  door,  on  going  up  to 
his  room  about  nine  o'clock,  he  received  no  answer.  There  was  only  one 
bell  in  the  house,  and  the  four  workmen  employed  about  the  house  did 
Dot  hear  it  ring  during  the  whole  of  the  morning.  These  four  witnesses 
also  deposed  that  between  eleven  and  twelve,  hearing  a  groaning  or  a 
snoring  in  the  deceased's  bedroom,  they  proposed  to  the  servant  to  break 
open  the  door  and  enter ;  but  he  objected  because,  he  said,  his  master  was 
poorly — that  he  had  taken  a  composing  dranght,  and  had  desired  him  not 
to  go  near  the  room  until  he  heard  his  bell  ring.  This  he  said  two  hours 
after,  the  time  at  which  he  swore  on  the  trial  that  he  had  heard  the  bell 
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ring  and  went  up  to  answer  it.  This  part  of  the  evidence,  which  appeared 
to  militate  against  the  presumption  of  narcotic  poisoning,  was  therefore 
inconsistent ;  but  bj  a  strange  omission  the  discrepancies  in  the  eTidenoe 
of  this  witness  escaped  notice  at  the  time.  This  case  shows  the  importance, 
nay,  the  absolute  necessity,  of  performing  post-mortem  inspectioiis  and 
chemical  analyses  or  inquests  in  a  careful  and  proper  manner.  It  ako 
illustrates  the  principle  that,  although  suicide  may  be  a  ground  for  vitiating 
a  contract  of  this  description,  the  allegation  must  not  rest  upon  mere 
medical  presumptions  or  inferences,  but  upon  direct  and  positive  prodB. 

Among  the  medico-legal  questions  connected  with  this  subject  is  the 
following : — Does  the  proviso  in  the  policy  respecting  suicide  include  all 
acts  of  self-destruction,  or  is  it  restricted  only  to  those  cases  in  which 
either  a  sane  or  a  partially  insane  person  consciously  destroys  himself? 
This  question  has  been  elsewhere  fully  considered  (p.  482,  ante).    The  act 
of  suicide  does  not  necessarily  indicate  insanity ;  but  even  if  it  did,  the 
rule  of  law,  as  settled  by  a  majority  of  the  judges  in  refercEnoe  to  this 
proviso  in  cases  of  life  insurance,  is  that  whenever  an  insured  penon 
destroys  himself  intentionally,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  his  mind,  the 
policy  is  void.     If  a  person,  whether  sane  or  insane,  kills  himoelf  unintem-^ 
tionally,  then  the  insurers  are  liable ;  but  the  onus  of  proof  in  this  case  lies 
upon  the  plaintifEs,  i,e.  those  who  would  benefit  by  the  policy.     A  question 
here  arises.     Can  an  insane  person  really  be  considered  to  have  the  same 
*  intention '  to  destroy  himself  that  could  be  ascribed  to  one  who  was  sane  ? 
Is  not  the  intention  affected  by  the  state  of  insanity  ?     This  may  in  some 
measure  depend  on  the  degree  which  the  mental  disorder  has  reached. 
According  to  Tardieu  the  decision  of  a  French  tribunal  on  this  subject, 
Aug.  8th,  1854,  was  to  the  following  effect :  '  Whosoever  has  caused  his 
own  death  under  an  attack  of  insanity  cannot  be  considered  to  have  falloi 
a  victim  to  '*  suicide  "  in  the  sense  in  which  this  term  is  used  in  policies  of 
insurance.'     Q  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864,  2,  p.  394.)     According  to  the  practice 
of  some  British  Offices,  the  act  of  suicide  does  not  render  a  policy  void ; 
but  in  the  GtDvemment  life  insurances  there  is  a  provision  to  the  efifoct 
that  they  will  be  void  in  case  of  death  by  the  hands  of  justice  or  by 
suicide. 

It  is  supposed  that  a  man  has  a  direct  interest  in  preserving  his  own 
life,  but  this  of  course  will  not  prevent  him  from  falling  a  victim  to  the 
criminal  designs  of  another.  The  insurable  interest  of  a  person  in  the  life 
of  another  became  an  important  question  in  Jan.  1868.  {Hehdon  v.  West.) 
The  plaintiff,  a  clerk  in  a  banking-firm,  had  effected  an  insurance  on  the 
life  of  one  Pedder,  who  was  a  member  of  the  firm.  The  plaintiff  became 
indebted  to  the  firm  for  the  sum  of  5,0002.,  and  Pedder  having  informed  tiio 
plaintiff  that  he  should  not  be  troubled  with  any  demand  for  repayment 
during  his  (Pedder's)  life,  the  plaintiff  insured  Pedder*s  life  in  tiie 
defendant's  Company  for  the  sum  of  2,5002.  It  was  the  payment  of  Uus 
snm  to  the  plaintiff  that  was  now  in  dispute,  the  defendant  contending  that 
the  plaintiff  had  no  insurable  interest  in  the  life  of  Pedder.  The  case  iras 
argued,  and  the  Court  put  to  counsel  the  cases  which  had  been  alreadj 
decided,  of  a  father  insuring  his  own  life,  or  a  husband  his  wife's.  It  had 
been  held  that  in  these  cases  there  was  no  insurable  interest.  Hence,  when 
a  husband  desired  to  make  a  provision  for  his  wife,  he  insured  his  own  life 
— she  did  not  insure  his.  Further,  they  instanced  the  case  of  WainewrigU 
(p.  627),  in  which  that  person  induced  his  sister-in-law  to  insure  her  life, 
and  then  poisoned  her,  in  order,  as  next  of  kin,  to  get  hold  of  the  sum 
assured.  The  case  showed  the  immense  importance  of  the  law  requiring 
proof  of  a  real  interest  in  the  life  of  a  person  whose  life  was  insured.  The 
result  of  the  argument  was  that  the  Court  i^eserved  its  judgment;  bat 
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there  appeared  to  be  no  agreement  concerning  what  was  a  legal  insurable 
interest  in  the  life  of  another. 

From  a  statement  made  by  Tardieu  (*  Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1866,  2,  p.  394),  it 
would  appear  that  life  insurances  are  occasionally  effected  in  Frjsince  vnth 
a  deliberate  design  on  the  part  of  the  insured  to  destroy  their  lives  for  the 
benefit  of  their  heirs.  The  Offices  have  good  reason  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  this  fraud,  but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  proving  the  fact.  Even  when  they 
feel  certain  that  an  act  of  suicide  has  been  perpetrated  from  a  desire  to 
benefit  a  family,  owing  to  misfortunes  in  business,  the  Offices  are  unwilling 
to  undertake  judicial  proceedings  against  the  executors,  partly  perhaps 
from  the  proofs  not  being  quite  satisfactory,  and  partly  from  a  desire  not 
io  damage  their  business  in  pubHc  estimation. 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  distinguish  suicide  from 
accident,  but  the  distinction  is  absolutely  necessary  when  a  claim  is  made 
tiirough  the  deceased  for  the  payment  of  a  policy  of  insurance.  (Vol.  1, 
pp.  509,  695.)  Tardieu  relates  some  cases  in  illustration  of  the  difficulties 
which  surround  these  investigations.  While  a  carriage  was  being  driven 
along  the  boulevards  of  Paris,  a  loud  report  of  a  gun  was  heard  and  smoke 
was  seen  issuing  from  the  carriage- window.  The  carriage  was  stopped, 
and  it  was  then  seen  that  there  was  the  body  of  a  man  in  one  corner  in  a 
sitting  posture,  with  a  double-barrelled  gun  between  his  legs.  Death  must 
have  been  almost  instantaneous,  as  the  left  half  of  his  skull,  which  had 
been  blown  off  in  the  explosion,  was  found  lying  between  his  legs.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  only  been  in  the  carriage  five  minutes,  and  that 
shortly  before  he  had  insured  his  life  in  two  French  Offices  for  the  sum  of 
QfiOOL  When  the  claim  was  made  by  the  relatives,  the  Offices  refused  to 
pay,  on  the  ground  that  the  death  was  a  voluntary  act  (deliberate  suicide) 
and  not  accidental.  The  case  was  fully  investigated  by  Tardieu  and 
Brierre  de  Boismont,  and  they  published  a  lengthy  report  of  the  facts. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1860,  1,  p.  443;  1859,  2,  p.  126.)  The  conclusion  which 
Tardieu  drew  from  an  examination  of  the  position  of  the  body  and  of 
the  gun,  as  well  as  from  the  oblique  direction  of  the  wound  in  the  head, 
was  that  the  piece  had  been  voluntarily  discharged,  and  death  was  the 
result  of  suicide,  and  not  of  any  accident  from  the  mode  of  carrying  the 
gun.  The  act  had  been  perpetrated  in  a  deliberate  manner,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  show  that  the  deceased  had  contemplated  self-destruction. 

As  the  Offices  repudiated  the  contract  on  the  ground  of  suicide,  it  was 
for  them  to  prove  their  case.  This  they  failed  to  do,  and  the  Tribunal 
condemned  them  to  the  payment  of  the  full  amount  of  the  insui^nce. 
0  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 1866,  2,  p.  397.) 

Brierre  de  Boismont  reports  a  case  which  is  also  instructive  in  reference 
to  this  difficult  question.  A  man  was  found  dead  on  the  road,  apparently 
strangled.  His  affairs  were  found  to  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  and  it 
was  supposed  he  had  destroyed  himself ;  but  the  position  of  the  body,  and  the 
condition  in  which  it  was  found,  were  apparently  not  consistent  with  this 
theory.  His  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back,  and  there  were  the  appear^ 
ances  of  a  robbery.  As  all  the  circumstances  pointed  to  a  violent  death  at 
the  hands  of  another,  a  judicial  inquiry  was  made,  which  fi'om  want  of 
evidence  led  to  no  result.  The  deceased,  who  was  a  merchant,  had  recently 
effected  an  insurance  on  his  life  for  the  amount  of  1,600Z.,  which  was  to  be 
paid  to  his  family  on  his  death,  except  in  case  of  his  committing  suicide. 
This  sum  was  paid  into  Court,  and  was  subsequently  reclaimed  by  the 
Ofiice  on  the  ground  that  the  deceased  had  destroyed  himself.  A  witness 
had  come  forward  with  an  autograph  letter  of  the  deceased,  in  which  he 
had  described  the  motives  that  had  led  him  to  perpetrate  the  act,  and  the 
mode  in  which  he  intended  to  carry  out  his  design.    This  document  proved 
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that  he  had  sacrificed  his  own  life  for  the  sake  of  his  family,  in  order  io 
preserve  them  from  impending  rnin.  According  to  the  private  letter  to 
his  friend,  which  had  every  appearance  of  authenticity,  he  had  suspended 
himself  to  a  beam,  from  which  a  friend,  by  a  previous  arrangement,  had 
cut  him  down,  and  had  then  disposed  his  body  on  the  high  road,  under 
such  circamstances  as  to  give  the  impression  that  he  had  been  the  victim 
of.  a  murderous  assault.     ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1866,  2,  p.  397.) 

There  is  another  kind  of  fraud,  namely,  that  in  which  the  insured 
simulates  death  in  order  that  his  relatives  or  creditors  may  receive  the 
amount  of  the  insurance.  Three  instances  of  this  kind  have  been  related  in 
a  former  part  of  this  work.  (Vol.  1,  pp.  168,  169.)  In  two  cases  the 
insurer  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  lost  his  life  while 
bathing  on  the  sea-shore,  his  clothes  being  found ;  in  the  other,  the  case 
of  a  fi*audulent  bankrupt,  the  man  registered  his  own  allied  death,  and 
followed  his  own  coffin  to  the  grave  in  a  country  churchyard.  In  all  these 
cases  the  fraud  was  detected,  and  the  Offices  were  saved  from  a  heavy  loss. 

In$uran<:e  murders, — The  insurance  of  the  lives  of  others  has  been  con- 
sidered to  be  objectionable,  on  the  ground  that  it  tends  to  create  an  interest 
in  the  death  of  a  person,  and  thus  to  lead  to  secret  acts  of  murder.  The 
14th  George  III.  c.  48,  expressly  enacts  that  no  insurance  on  a  life  shall 
be  valid  unless  the  person  insuring  has  a  direct  legitimate  interest  in  the 
pei*son  whose  life  is  insured.  This  statute  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  gambling  in  policies,  and  to  guard  society  against  tiie  risk  of 
persons  insuring,  and  then  contriving  the  death  of  the  insured  for  the  sake 
of  the  payments  to  be  made  under  the  policy.  Its  effect  is  simply  to  render 
the  policy  void ;  it  does  not  require  that  the  premiums  shall  be  refunded, 
nor  does  it  award  any  penalty  to  the  offenders.  As  policies  of  life  insmance 
may  be  bonght  and  sold  like  other  property,  they  may  hXL  into  the  hands 
of  persons  who  have  no  other  interest  in  them  than  the  desire  that  sndi 
policies  should  speedily  become  claims  by  the  death  of  the  insured.  The 
interest  of  such  holders,  it  has  been  justly  observed,  lies  in  the  deaiJi  and 
not  in  the  life  of  the  insured. 

In  another  part  of  this  work  (vol.  1,  p.  690)  a  case  is  related  in  whiA 
a  man  was  found  dead  from  a  pistol-shot  wound  under  very  suspicions 
circumstances.  The  medical  and  moral  facts  were  not  consistent  with  the 
theory  of  suicide :  on  the  contrary,  they  all  pointed  to  an  act  of  murder. 
A  medical  man  was  placed  on  his  trial  for  this  alleged  crime,  and  the 
motive  assigned  for  the  act  was  that  the  prisoner  had  recently  effected 
insui^nces  in  three  different  Offices  to  the  amount  of  about  2,0001.  upon 
the  life  of  the  deceased — a  poor  man,  in  whose  life  it  was  proved  he  ccHild 
have  had  no  lawful  pecuniary  interest.  The  insurances  were  only  for  short 
periods,  and  as  in  the  Scotch  Offices  the  policies  are  not  rendered  void  hy 
suicide,  the  amounts  could  be  claimed  even  assuming  that  the  deceased  had 
destroyed  himself.  The  body,  weapon,  and  other  objects  had,  it  was  sop- 
posed,  been  arranged  with  a  view  to  make  it  appear  that  the  act  wtf 
suicidal.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  however,  as  a  key  to  explain  the  death  of 
the  deceased  and  the  motive  of  the  accused,  that  the  risk  connected  with 
the  largest  insurance  (1,000Z.)  commenced  on  Nov.  24th,  1852,  and  termi- 
nated on  Nov.  24th,  1853.  Only  one  premium  to  the  amount  of  about 
eleven  pounds  had  been  paid,  and  this  payment  was  proved  to  have  been 
made  by  the  prisoner.  The  deceased  was  found  dead  on  Not.  20th,  1853; 
i.e.  only  four  days  before  the  date  at  which  the  policy  of  insurance  on  his 
life  would  have  lapsed.  The  evidence  went  to  show  that  the  accused  htd 
the  motive,  means,  and  opportunity  of  committing  this  crime  ;  but  as  there 
were  no  circumstances  which  could  directly  fix  it  upon  him^  he  ^^ 
acquitted  of  the  charge. 
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On  Marcli  26tli,  1856,  an  insurance  was  effected  in  a  Fi'encli  Office  on 
the  life  of  one  Hoffstedt,  a  domestic  servant,  bom  in  1805.  The  insurance 
was  for  the  benefit  of  Swensson,  a  merchant's  clerk,  and  the  policy  was 
granted  on  the  certificate  of  a  physician  of  good  practice  in  the  same  town. 
Hoffstedt  was  a  man  of  drunken  habits,  and  in  one  of  these  fits  he  hanged 
himself,  but  he  was  cut  down  and  his  life  saved  by  Swensson.  After  this 
Swensson  entered  into  a  secret  compact  with  HofEstedt,  promising  to  supply 
him  with  any  amount  of  brandy,  provided  he  took  no  other  nourishment. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  life  of  HofEstedt  was  insured  in 
the  French  Office.  As,  in  spite  of  his  drunken  habits,  HofEstedt  continued 
to  live  longer  than  Swensson  had  anticipated,  there  were  violent  quarrels 
between  them,  and  the  latter  dreaded  the  payment  of  a  second  premium. 
Hoffstedt  died  on  Aug.  31st,  1856,  six  months  after  the  policy  of  insurance 
had  been  issued.  After  another  six  months  had  passed,  Swensson  claimed 
the  amount  from  the  Office.  Swensson  was  charged  with  the  murder  of 
Hoffstedt  by  poison,  and  although  he  was  acquitted  for  the  want  of  distinct 
proofs,  the  facts  which  were  elicited  showed  that  he  had  entered  into  a  dis- 
graceful speculation  to  profit  by  the  death  of  the  insured.  Arsenic  was 
found  in  the  body  of  HofPstedt  and  in  the  possession  of  Swensson,  but 
administration  by  the  latter  could  not  be  proved.  An  attempt  was  made 
in  France  in  1859  to  compel  the  Office  to  pay  the  insurance.  It  was  then 
piroved  that  HofPstedt  had  died  from  the  effects  of  arsenic,  but  it  was  sug- 
gfested,  in  answer  to  this,  that  the  poisoning  might  have  been  the  result  of 
suicide  and  not  of  murder;  but  the  case  was  ultimately  decided  in  favour 
of  the  Office,  on  the  ground  that  whenever  an  insurance  on  a  life  has  been 
effected,  if  the  insured  commits  an  act  of  suicide,  or  if  his  death  has  been 
caused  or  accelerated  by  the  agency  of  the  person  who  would  benefit  by  it, 
the  policy  becomes  null  and  void.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866,  2,  p.  410.) 

A  remarkable  case  was  tried  in  this  country  in  1835  (^Wainewright  v. 
Bland,  Exch.  29th  June,  1835),  in  which  the  amount  of  a  policy  of  insurance 
effected  for  two  years  on  the  life  of  a  Miss  Ahercromhie  was  sought  to  be 
recovered.  The  action  was  brought  against  the  Directors  of  the  Impei-ial 
Assur.  Comp.,  and  was  resisted  by  them  on  the  grounds  that  the  lady  had 
been  destroyed  by  poison,  and  that  the  plaintiff  Wainewright  had  no  lawful 
pecuniary  interest  in  her  life.  As  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
this  was  one  of  the  first  murders  brought  about  by  the  use  of  strychnine 
in  this  country,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  type  of  those  which  twenty-one 
years  later  were  for  a  time  successfully  perpetrated  by  the  criminal  William 
Palmer.  Strychnine  had  been  discovered  only  twelve  years  previously  to 
the  death  of  Miss  Abercrombie,  and  it  was  then  but  little  known  as  a  poison 
either  in  England  or  France.  The  history  of  the  case  is  remarkable,  as 
the  real  cause  of  death  was  completely  overlooked.  Two  fine-looking  young 
women  of  the  name  of  Abercrombie,  the  daughters  of  a  deceased  officer, 
with  no  other  property  than  pensions  of  ten  pounds  a  year  from  Govern- 
ment, lived  a  few  miles  out  of  town  with  their  brother-in-law,  Waine^ 
Wright,  and  his  wife,  who  were  also  in  reduced  circumstances.  They  came 
to  London  in  1830,  as  the  winter  was  setting  in,  and  took  lodgings. 
The  elder  girl,  having  just  attained  her  twenty-first  year,  was  sent, 
sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  with  her  sister,  to  no  fewer  than  eight 
or  ten  Insurance  Offices,  to  effect  insurances  at  each  on  her  own  life. 
Being  in  full  and  vigorous  health,  she  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from 
several  Offices,  although  she  could  assign  no  other  reason  for  wishing  to 
insure  her  life  than  that  she  was  told  it  was  right  for  her  to  do  so.  Five 
Ofiices  granted  time  policies  in  her  own  name,  some  for  two,  others  for  three 
years,  for  18,000Z.  The  premiums  paid,  together  with  the  stamps,  amounted 
to   two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  in  case  of  Miss  Abercrombie 
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living  more  than  three  years,  all  these  payments  would  be  lost.     Not  satis- 
fied with  these  accepted  insurances  for  this  large  sum,  Wainewright  induced 
her  to  apply  for  2,000Z.  from  the  Eagle,  5,000Z.  from  the  Globe,  and  5,000/. 
from  the  Alliance  Office,  but  these  proposals  were  declined.     In  Oct.  1830^ 
the  Imperial  Office  accepted  an  insurance  on  her  life  for  two  years  for 
3,000/.     On  the  13th  Dec.  following,  when  in  perfectly  good  health,  she  made 
her  will,  and  assigned  this  and  other  policies  to  the  plaintiff  Wainewright 
and  his  wife.     On  the  evening  of  this  day  the  whole  party  went  to  a  theatre, 
and  on  their  return  had  a  supper  of  oysters  and  porter.     On  this  ooGasion 
Miss  Abercrombie  was  first  taken  ill;  it  was  said  she  suffered  from  an 
hysterical  attack,  but  there  was  no  clear  account  of  her  illness  at  this  time. 
It  was  not  until  the  16th  that  she  was  seen  by  a  physician,  but  her  illness 
was  not  then  such  as  to  excite  alarm  ;  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  hysterical 
On  the  21st  this  physician  was  suddenly  called  to  see  her,  and  he  then  foond 
her  in  violent  tetanic  convulsions,  resembling  those  which  are  sometimes 
the  effects  of  a  wound — i.e.  tetanus.     She  said  she  was  sure  she  should  die, 
and  she  suddenly  went  off  into  a  fit  of  convulsions.     The  physician  left  the 
house,  returned  in  about  an  hour,  and  she  was  then  just  dead.     The  appear* 
ances  presented  by  the  body  are  imperfectly  reported  :  there  was  an  effu* 
sion  of  serum  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  to  this  death  was  referred. 
There  was  no  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach :  it  is  said  they  were 
minutely  examined,   and    that    there  was    no    appearance   of    anything 
sufficient  to  account  for  death ;  but  the  person  to  whom  this  examination 
was  entrusted  was  not  called  at  the  trial,  and  so  little  was  known  at  that 
time  of  the  chemical  properties  of  strychnine,  that  any  analysis  fw  this 
poison  would  have  had  a  negative  result. . 

Wainewright,  as  executor  and  trustee,  applied  for  payment  of  two  of 
the  policies  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  the  deceased,  bat  this  was 
ref ased.  He  then  went  to  France  with  his  family,  and  five  years  after- 
wards (in  1835),  through  an  agent,  brought  an  action  for  the  amount 
against  the  Imperial  Assur.  Comp.  On  this  occasion  the  jury  could  not 
agree  in  a  verdict.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  16,  p.  606.)  Another  action  was 
afterwards  brought  against  the  Company,  and  the  facts  above  stat^  came 
out  at  the  trial.  The  Attorney-General,  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  said 
that  the  plaintiff  had  left  the  country,  and  there  was  good  reason  to  behcTe 
that  ho  would  never  again  return  to  it.  Lord  Abinger  charged  the  jury 
that,  whether  murder  had  been  committed  or  not,  the  executors  could 
recover,  pix)vided  the  insui^ance  had  been  effected  bond  fide  on  behalf  of  the 
deceased.  His  lordship  directed  their  attention  to  the  extraordinary  fwt 
of  this  young  lady,  the  deceased,  having  effected  these  lai^g'e  insurances  for 
only  two  years — of  her  sudden  illness  and  death  in  con^nilsions  soon  after 
the  assignment  of  the  policy — and  reminded  them  that  no  proof  had  been 
adduced  to  substantiate  the  reasons  she  had  given  to  the  various  Offices  for 
effecting  the  insurances  on  her  life.  By  the  will  and  assignment  made  to 
the  plaintiff  and  his  wife,  these  persons  were  placed  in  a  situation  in  which 
the  law  would  not  allow  any  one  to  stand — namely,  that  of  having  a  strong 
interest  in  procuring  the  death  of  a  fellow-creature  by  unlawful  means. 
The  juiy  returned  a  verdict  for  the  insurer,  on  the  ground  of  misrepi«- 
sentation  and  want  of  interest. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  young  woman  died  from  the  effects  of  a 
dose  of  strychnine,  administei^d  to  her  shortly  before  she  was  seen  by  the 
physician  on  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  21st.  Tetanus,  as  it  is  produced  by  this 
poison,  is  rapidly  fatal ;  but  as  it  arises  from  wounds  or  from  exposure  if> 
cold,  it  comes  on  slowly,  and  is  only  fatal  after  some  days,  and  there  was 
no  wound  or  other  natural  cause  to  account  for  its  occurrence.  Waine* 
wright  was  subsequently  tried  on  a  charge  of  forgery  and  convicted.   H*? 
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died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  in  1852,  in  Tasmania,  while  undergoing  his 
sentence  as  a  convict.  Before  his  death,  it  is  repoi'ted,  he  substantially 
admitted  that  he  had  destroyed  Miss  Abercrombie  with  strychnine,  and 
had  previously  killed  two  other  relatives  with  the  same  poison — namely, 
his  uncle  and  his  wife's  mother.  Their  symptoms  were  similar,  and  they 
all  died  suddenly.  Death  was  ascribed  to  heart  disease,  pressure  on  the 
brain,  or  hysteria. 

Some  of  the  poisonings  which  took  place  at  Rugeley  in  1855-66,  and 
which  culminated  in  the  conviction  and  execution  of  the  notorious  William 
Palvier  for  the  murder  of  J.  P.  Cook,  originated  in  the  easy  system  of 
raising  money  by  the  insurance  of  lives.     (Beg,  v.  Palmer^  vol.  1,  p.  431.) 
The  body  of  Ann  Palmer,  the  wife  of  the  prisoner,  a  surgeon  and  general 
practitioner,  had   been  lying  fifteen  months  in   the  grave,  under  a  pro- 
fessional burial-certificate  of  death  from  bilious  cholera,  when  the  suddeii 
death  of  Cook  and  the  detection  of  antimony  in  his  body,  led  to  the  exhu- 
mation of  the  body  of  this  lady.     It  was  then  found  that  she  had  died  from 
the  effects  of  antimony,  which  was  detected  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  even 
in  the  ovaries.     When  the  histoiy  of  the  illness  which  preceded  death  was 
gone  into,  it  was  found  that  the  symptoms  were  consistent  with  the  effects 
of  tartarated  antimony,  but  not  with  those  of  bilious  cholera  or  of  any  other 
disease.     Antimony  had  not  been  prescribed  for  the  deceased  duHng  her 
illness,  and  it  was  therefore  clear  that  it  must  have  been  administered  to 
her  by  some  one  up  to  within  a  short  peHod  of  her  death.     With  an  actual 
life-interest  in  his  wife's  property  to  the  extent  of  only  3,000/.,  and  within 
the  short  period  of  nine  months  of  her  death,  William  Palmer  had  made, 
or  caused  to  be  made,  proposals  for  insuring  her  life  in  eight  different 
Offices  for  an  aggregate  sum  of  33,000/.     Three  of  these  proposals,  made 
by  himself — to  the  Norwich  Union  in  Dec.  1853,  for  3,000Z. ;  to  the  Scottish 
Equitable  in  Jan.  1854,  for  5,000/. ;  and  to  the  Sun  in  Feb.  1854,  also  for 
5,000/. — were  accepted  by  these  Offices.     He  thus  contrived  in  less  than 
three  months  to  effect  a  total  insurance  of  13,000/.,  to  cover  a  life-interest 
of  3,000/.  on  his  -wife's  property.     The  other  proposals,  to  the  amount  of 
about  20,000/.,  were  declined  by  the  Offices  to  which  he  applied.     The  total 
premiums  paid  by  Palmer  on  the  three  policies  amounted  to  338/. ;  and  he 
was  at  the  time  so  pressed  for  money  that  he  drew  a  bill  which  was 
actually  discounted  on  the  security  of  the  policies,  so  that  he,  with  criminal 
ingenuity,  contrived  to  make  the  policies  pay  for  themselves.     As,  at  the 
time  of  effecting  these  insurances,  he  was  in  embarrassed  circumstances, 
and  unable  to  meet  bills  of  this  kind  without  becoming  still  more  deeply 
involved  in  debt,  the  realization  of  the  policies  by  the  death  of  his  wife 
became  to  him  a  matter  of  necessity.     Within  little  more  than  six  months 
after  effecting  the  insurances  on  her  life,  the  wife  died  from  poison  under 
his  immediate   superintendence.     On   her  death  these  large  sums  were 
claimed  by  Palmer,  and  were  paid  to  him  by  the  Offices.     Although  there 
was  at  the  time  some  suspicion  that  the  wife  had  died  from  poison,  there 
was  no  inquest  or  inspection,  and  the  body  was  hastily  buried.     These  facts 
openly  came  to  light,  about  a  year  after  her  death,  during  the  investigation 
of  another  murder  perpetrated  by  him  in  1855.     It  seems  that  the  seeming 
respectability  of  Palmer,  his  social  and  professional  position,  together  with 
the  two  medical  certificates  of  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  wife,  checked 
any  intention  which  might  have  existed  on  the  part  of  the  Offices  to  resist 
the  payment  of  the  policies.     Palmer,  however,  carried  his  life-insurance 
speculations  much  further  than  this.     Having  no  pecuniary  interest  what- 
ever in  the  life  of  his  brother,  Walter  Palmer,  he  either  made  or  induced 
him  to  make  proposals  for  the  insurance  of  his  life,  in  various  Offices,  to 
the  amount  of  82,000/.     The  Prince  of  Wales  Office  accepted  the  proposal? 
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to  the  extent  of  13,00OZ.,  under  certain  limitations.  On  Ang.  16tli,  1855, 
Walter  Palmer  died  suddenly,  in  the  presence  of  hia  brother  William  and 
another  man  of  donbf  nl  charactei*,  with  whom  he  had  recently  placed  him 
as  a  lodger ;  and  it  was  rendered  highly  probable,  if  not  proved^  that  the 
prisoner  William  had,  an  honr  or  two  before  his  death,  parchaeed  at  a  drug- 
gist*s  a  bottle  of  pmssic  acid.  The  policy  had  been  previooaly  assigned  by 
Walter  to  William,  for  a  nominal  consideration ;  but  when  William  Palmer 
made  application  for  the  amount  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  Office 
refused  payment ;  and,  for  very  good  reasons,  Palmer  failed  to  enforce  it 
At  the  inquest  held  on  the  body  of  the  brother  at  Bugeley  in  1855-66,  it 
was  proved  that  Palmar  had  directed  the  man  with  whom  he  had  placed 
his  brother  after  the  insorance  on  his  life,  to  give  him  as  much  brandy  as 
he  would  take,  and  to  keep  a  quantity  of  this  spirit  by  his  bedside.  The 
brother  was  a  drunkard,  but  this  mode  of  destroying  life  was  too  slow  for 
his  purpose.  When  the  necessity  for  money  increased  he  reverted  to  the 
potent  poison  above  mentioned,  and  suggested  that  death  had  been  caused 
by  apoplexy.  Palmar  subsequently  tried,  but  inefEectually,  to  insure,  to  the 
extent  of  25,000Z.,  the  life  of  his  g^room,  George  Bates,  described  by  him  in 
his  proposal  as  *■  a  gentleman  '  of  independent  means ;  and  he  advised 
Gheshii*e,  the  Postmaster  of  Bugeley,  also  to  make  proposals  on  his  life  to 
the  extent  of  5,000 Z.  and  assign  the  policies  to  him.  But  for  the  revelation 
of  facts  connected  with  the  death  of  Cook,  these  two  persons,  on  whose 
heads  a  heavy  life-insurance  value  had  thus  been  set,  would  doubtless  have 
been  the  next  victims. 

It  is  now  the  castom  of  Offices  to  require  a  statement  whether  the  life 
has  been  already  proposed  to  other  Offices,  and  whether  the  proposal  has 
or  has  not  been  accepted,  and  to  what  amount.  But  this  is  only  a  partial 
method  of  checking  such  nefarioas  speculations.  In  France  and  most 
Continental  States  insurances  of  this  kind  ai*e  said  to  be  strictly  forbidden, 
in  order  to  guard  society  against  the  risk  of  the  persons  who  insure,  con- 
triving  the  death  of  the  insured.  That  these  regulations  are  not  sufficient 
to  guard  against  secret  muinler  and  speculation  in  human  life  is,  however, 
clearly  established  by  the  case  of  Dr,  Be  la  Pommerais,  who  in  May,  1864, 
was  convicted  in  Paiis  of  the  murder  of  a  woman  named  Pauw.  In  another 
part  of  this  work  (vol.  1,  p.  456)  the  reader  vnW  find  an  account  of  the 
medical  circumstances  connected  with  this  act  of  murder,  which  equals,  if 
it  does  not  surpass,  in  atix)city,  the  muiniers  perpetrated  by  William 
Palmer  on  his  wife  and  bix)tlier. 

De  la  Pommerais  had  first  cohabited  with  the  deceased.  Having  thrown 
her  off,  he  married,  in  Aug.  1861,  a  lady  of  some  fortune,  Madlle.  Duhiiy. 
Some  time  after  the  man*iage,  the  mother  of  this  lady  died  under  very 
suspicious  circumstances,  as  it  was  supposed,  fix)m  poison  administered  by 
the  prisoner.  In  June,  1863,  he  suddenly,  and  without  any  apparent 
cause,  renewed  his  intimacy  with  the  deceased  Pauw,  who  was  living  in 
great  poverty  with  several  of  her  children.  Having  advanced  to  her  small 
sums  of  money,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  about  27Z.,  he  induced  her  to 
insure  her  life  in  vaiious  Insui'ance  Offices  for  the  sum  of  22,000/.,  and 
afterwards  to  assign  the  policies  to  him.  The  reasons  which  he  gave  for 
effecting  these  insurances  were — partly  that  he  had  advanced  to  the 
deceaseil  4000Z.,  and  partly  that,  in  the  event  of  her  death,  he  wished  to 
provide  for  his  illegitimate  children.  The  firat  statement  was  proved  to  be 
untrue,  and  the  second  was  inconsistent  with  the  claims  which  he  subse- 
quently made  on  the  Offices.  The  woman  was  examined,  found  to  be  in 
good  health,  and  insurances  on  her  life  were  effected  for  two  or  three 
years  to  the  large  amount  above  stated.  La  Pommerais  paid  the  first 
premiums,  amounting  to  600/.    He  had  thus  entered  into  engagements  for 
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three  years  to  paj  in  premiums  a  sum  of  about  800Z.  per  annum,  when  his 
practice  did  not  bring  in  more  than  400  Z.  per  annum,  and  he  had  no  other 
resources.  He  induced  the  deceased  to  feign  that  she  was  ill  and  had  met 
with  an  accident ;  but  the  surgeons  and  physicians  whom  she  consulted 
found  that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  her,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  attacks  of  Tomiting.  She  continued  well  up  to  Nov.  16th,  when 
the  prisoner  yisited  her  and  passed  the  evening  with  her.  She  was  taken 
Tery  ill  that  night,  and  after  yiolent  vomiting  and  convulsions,  with 
fainting,  she  died  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  as  it  was  proved,  from  the 
effects  of  digitalin,  a  large  quantity  of  which  the  prisoner  had  purchased 
some  time  before,  and  of  the  disposal  of  which  he  could  give  no  satisfactory 
account.  He  found  no  difficulty,  however,  in  procuring  a  medical  cer- 
tificate to  the  effect  that  deceased  had  died  from  gastritis  and  perforation 
of  the  stomach.  The  policies  of  insurance  had  been  assigned  to  him  by 
the  deceased  shortly  before  her  death,  and  it  was  the  early  claim  which  he 
put  in  for  the  payment  of  them  that  first  led  to  suspicion.  There  was  no 
answer  to  the  charge  of  murder  by  the  administration  of  digitalin,  and  the 
prisoner  was  convicted. 

The  proper  method  to  stop  this  secret  system  of  murder  would  be  by 
placing  legal  restrictions  on  the  sale  or  assignment  of  policies,  and  by  pre- 
venting the  purchase  of  them  by  strangers,  who  can  only  have  an  interest 
in  the  death  of  the  insured  at  the  earliest  possible  period.  Further,  no 
person  insuring  the  life  of  another  should  be  permitted  to  claim  after  death 
a  larger  sum  than  would  represent  his  lawful  i*ecoverable  interest  in  the 
life  of  the  insured.  The  burial-club  murders  are  said  to  have  been  much 
checked  by  a  regulation  of  this  kind,  which  prohibited  a  person  from 
recovering  under  this  species  of  insurance,  more  than  the  amount  proved 
to  have  been  actually  paid  for  the  funeral.  It  would  be  well  if  this  prin- 
ciple were  universally  carried  out,  but  from  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial 
of  Mary  Ann  Cotton  (Beg.  v.  Cotton,  Durham  Lent  Ass.  1873),  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  insurances  on  lives  are  secretly  effected  simply 
for  the  purposes  of  murder.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  the  murder 
by  poison  or  her  stepson,  who  died  in  1872.  The  body  of  the  deceased 
was  exhumed,  and  arsenic  was  detected  in  it.  This  was  proved  to  be  the 
sole  cause  of  death.  This  woman,  it  was  stated  upon  well-ascertained 
facts,  had  at  different  times  killed  jby  poison  her  mother,  fifteen  children, 
three  husbands,  and  a  lodger — making  altogether  twenty  persons  in  a  few 
years :  and  the  lives  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  were  insured.  In  some  of 
these  cases  she  had  claimed  and  received  from  the  Insurance  Offices,  the 
premiums  on  these  deaths.  One  of  her  three  husbands  thus  disposed  of, 
and  four  of  her  children,  were  insured  in  the  British  and  Prudential  Insur. 
Office.  They  died  rather  rapidly  one  after  the  other,  and  the  medical  man 
assigned  gctstric  fever  as  the  cause  of  death,  when  the  symptoms  wei*e  not 
consistent  with  this  disease.  The  prisoner  obtained  from  the  Office  a  sum 
of  thirty-five  pounds  by  the  death  of  this  husband,  and  some  smaller 
amounts  from  burial  clubs  by  the  death  of  the  children.  She  then  married 
a  man  with  a  family  of  children,  and  was  very  anxious  to  have  his  life 
and  the  lives  of  his  children  insured.  One  day  he  found  her  at  an  Office 
trying  to  procure  an  insurance  on  his  life.  He  then  refused  to  live  with 
her,  and  his  life  was  thereby  saved.  This  woman  was  convicted.  It  is 
clear  from  the  evidence  in  this  and  other  cases,  that  some  of  the  Insurance 
Offices  which  find  clients  among  the  poor,  famish  great  facilities  for 
such  murders,  and  that  the  managers  are  not  sufficiently  careful  in  making 
inquiry  into  the  means,  motives,  and  objects  which  induce  persons  in 
this  class  of  life  to  effect  insurances  on  the  lives  of  others. 

The  trial  and  conviction  of  this  criminal  for  these  insurance  murders 
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bronglit  to  light  another  fact,  namely,  the  great  in8eciii*it7  of  life  in  this 
country  owing  to  the  perfunctory  manner  in  which  some  medical  men  dis- 
charge an  important  duty  in  filling  up  certificates  of  the  causes  of  death. 
(See  vol.  1,  p.  11.)  With  fully-marked  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning, 
tiicso  sudden  and  violent  deaths  were  registered,  one  after  the  other,  as 
gastric  fever.  The  success  of  this  criminal  depended,  first,  on  the  facilities 
for  insuring  the  lives  of  others  in  a  low  class  of  Insurance  Offices,  and, 
secondly,  on  the  carelessness  with  which  tlic  causes  of  death  were  certified. 
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arsenic,  i  283 

prussic,  1  376 

carbonic,  ii  97 

sulphurous,  ii  109 

hydrosulphuric,  ii  118 

pyrogallic,  i  347 
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Acid,  carbolic,  i  345 

meconio,  i  374 
Acids,  bums  from,  i  715 
Acid  poisons,  i  211 
Aconite,  poisoning  by,  i  458 

s^ptoms  and  appearances,  i  459 

tmcture  of,  i  459 

root  of,  mistaken  for  horseradish,  i  461 

leaves  and  seeds  of,  i  462 
Aconitino,  i  462 

Oerman,  i  465 

Morson^s,  i  464 
Aconitum  Napellus,  i  458 
Adams,  Reg,  v.,  i  692,  ii  568 
Adipocere,  production  of,  i  105 

conditions  for  its  formation,  i  106 

properties  of,  i  107 

presumption  of  date  of  death  from,  i  127 
yEthusa  cynapium,  i  451 
Affiliation,  cases  of,  ii  271 
Aqe,  alleged  influence  of,  on  putrefaction, 
199 

of  skeletons,  i  147 

deduced  from  the  teeth,  i  148 

from  stature,  i  156 

medical  questions  concerning,  ii  234 

for  legal  responsibility,  ii  234 

for  procreative  power,  ii  283 

impotency  depending  on,  ii  285 

of  the  new-bom  chHd,  rules  for  deter- 
miningj  ii  312 
Aidoiomania,  li  580 
Air,  influence  of,  on  putrefieu^tion,  1  97,  98 

in  veins,  a  cause  of  death,  i  662 

confined,  suffocation  from,  ii  111 

of  drains  and  sewers,  composition  of,  ii 
122 
Aloohol,  poisoning  by,  i  398 

analysis  of,  i  400 

amylic,  i  390 
Alexander,  Dr.,  case  of,  i  263 
Algaroth,  powder  of,  i  322 
Alienation,  mental  (see  Insanity),  ii  462 
Alkalies,  poisoning  by,  i  233 
Alkaloids,  cadaveric,  i  472 
Allen,  case  of,  i  638 
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AUen  y.  Chester  Ry.  Co,,  i  638 

AUnuUy  case  of,  ii  548 

AUotropio  phosphorus,  action  of,  i  254 

AUridge,  case  of,  ii  387 

Almond-flayour,  i  385 

Almonds,  bitter,  essential  oil  of,  i  385 

Aloes,  noxious  effects  of,  i  335 

Ambidextrous  persons,  wounds  produced 

by,  i  521 
Amenorrhoea,  ii  146 

a  cause  of  sterility,  ii  302 
of  insanity,  ii  553 
Amentia,  ii  471 
Amnion,  the,  ii  172 
Ammonia,  poisoning  by,  i  23G 
Ammoniated  mercury,  i  295 
Ammoniated  tincture  of  opium,  i  868 
Ammonio-chloride  of  mercury,  i  295 
Amnii,  liquor,  the  composition  of,  ii  203 
Amorphous  or  allotropio  phosphorus,  i  254 
Amylene,  i  390 
Amylic  alcohol,  i  390 
Anaosthetic  vapours  and  gases,  i  401,  405, 

iill5 
Analysis,  articles  presenred  for,  i  207 

fallacies  connected  with,  i  208 
Andiffe,  case  of,  ii  411 
Andcraony  case  of,  ii  397 
Anderton  y.  Gibbs,  ii  263 
Androgynus  and  androgyna,  ii  273 
An^usy  case  of,  ii  175 
Aniline,  effects  of,  i  394 
Animal  bones,  mistakes  respecting,  i  142 

food,  polBonous  effects  of,  i  352 

irritants,  i  348 
Animirta  cocculus,  i  411 
AnJserSy  Reg.  v.,  i  499 
AnsoTiy  Mrs.y  case  of,  i  362 
Amtihont,  tartarated,  poisoning  by,  i  315 

chronic  poisoning  by,  i  320 

chloride  or  butter  of,  i  324 
Antiseptic  properties  of  poisons,  i  100 
Aorta,  wounds  of  the,  i  661 
Apparent  death,  i  43 
Aqua  fortis,  i  219 
Arachnoid  membrane,  the.  1  650 
Aramy  Eugene,  case  of,  1  138 
Areola)  of  the  breasts,  state  of  in  preg- 
nancy, ii  137 
Armaiidy  M.y  case  of,  ii  79 
Armstrongy  3fr».,  case  of,  ii  584 
Arrowroot,  detection  of,  ii  365 
Arsenates,  alkaline,  poisoning  by  the,  i 

283 
Abskmic,  i  256. 

as  a  preservatiTC,  i  100 

eating,  i  184 

effect  of  habit  on,  i  184 

in  the  earth  of  cemeteries,  i  206 

taste  and  solubility  of,  i  256 

coloured,  blue  and  black,  i  256 

symptoms  caused  by,  i  256 

chronic  poisoning  by,  i  258 

post-mortem  appearances,  i  259 

death  from  external  application  of,  i 
260 

fatal  doses  of,  i  202 

effects  of  the  vapoui,  v  262 


BAR 

Arsenic,  period  at  which  death  occurs, 
1262 

analysis  as  a  solid,  i  263 

in  solution,  i  266 

Beinsch's  process  for,  1  267,  274 

Marsh's  processes  for,  i  267 

detection  of,  in  organic  mixtures,  i  269 

in  the  tissues,  by  distillation-prooess,  i 
270 

detection  of,  after  long  periods,  i  278 

green,  i  279 

sulphides  of,  i  283 

yellow,  i  283 

chloride  of,  i  285 
Arsenic  add,  i  283 
Arsenious  acid  (see  Absknic),  i  256 
Arsenites,  alkaline,  poisoning  by,  i  279 
Arsenite  of  copper,  i  279 

in  paper-hanging^,  i  281 
Arsenetted  hydrogen,  faiBl  effects  of,  i  283 
Arteries,  wounds  of^  i  631,  661 
Arterial  and  yenous  blood,  i  564 
Artificial  inflation  of  the  longs,  ii  342 
Asarum  Europieum,  ii  190 
Asarabacca,  ii  190 
Athfordy  Maryy  case  of,  ii  18 
A$hton,  case  of,  ii  412 
Asiatic  cholera,  mistaken  for  poisoniog,  i 
192 

heat  of  the  body  in  death  from,  i  50 
Asphyxia,  death  from,  i  164 

yarious  forms  of,  ii  1 

cause  of  death  in,  ii  1 

restoration  in  cases  of,  ii  7 

^m  mechanical  causes,  ii  82 
from  gases,  ii  96 
AtpinaUy  case  of,  ii  140 
Assessors,  medical  and  scientific,  i  36 
Assizes,  trial  at  the,  i  17 
Atavism  in  insanity,  ii  493 
Atchley  v.  Spriggy  ii  238,  268 
Atelectasis  of  the  lungs,  ii  331 
Atropa  belladonna,  i  420 
Atropine,  i  424 
Auscultation  in  pregnancy,  ii  150, 212 

Baby  farming,  deaths  from,  ii  145 

Bacon,  poisoning  by,  i  854 

BacoHy  Reg.  v.,  i  294 

Bagoi  y.  6agoiy  case  of,  ii  293 

BcujsteTy  MifSy  case  of,  ii  528 

Bainbrigge  v.  Bainbrigge^  ii  544 

Bailey  v.  Imperial  Aisuranee  Covupany,  ii 

609 
Bilker,  Reg.  y.,  i  645 
Baker  y.  Lowe,  i  617 
BaUy  Reg.  y.,  ii  498 
BaU,  Weekly,  case  of,  i  152 
Bally  Httgh  Swinton,  case  of^  i  175 
Ballottement  in  pregnancy,  ii  151 
Balls,  apertures  produced  by,  i  685 

deflection  of,  i  689 
BaUoner,  case  of,  i  677 
Banks,  Mi$8,  case  of,  i  196 
Banbury-peerage  case,  ii  287 
Barber's  poisoned  wheat,  i  413 
Barium,  salts  of,  i  244 

poisoning  by  chloride  of,  i  244 
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Barkery  case  of,  ii  196 

Barhw,  Bilat^  case  of;  i  435, 441 

Barrett,  Beg,  ▼.,  i  482 

Barry,  Dr.  Jamee,  case  of,  ii  281 

Barton,  case  of,  i  162 

Baryta,  poisoning  by,  i  244 

Baryta,  carbonate  of,  i  245 

Bastardy,  adulterine,  law  regarding^  ii  237, 

271 
Bath  buns,  poisoning  of,  i  283 
BaUle's  vermin-killer,  i  436 
Battley's  sedative  solution,  1  368 
BayUy,  case  of,  i  482 
Bean,  Calabar,  i  414 
Bearded  darnel,  i  413 
Bearsfoot  (HeUebore),  i  342 
Belladonna,  i  420 
BeU,  case  of,  i  601 
BenneU  y.  Gredley,  i  601 
Beneon,  case  of,  i  506 
Benzol,  effects  of,  i  889 
Berri,  Duke  de,  case  of,  i  62^ 
Berries  of  the  yew,  i  469 
Berryman,  case  of,  i  162 
Beei  y.  HaU,  ii  236 
BestiaUty,  ii  460 
Betts  y.  Clifford,  case  of,  i  17 
Bias  in  medical  evidence,  i  3S 
Bichloride  of  mercury,  i  286 

of  methylene,  i  406 
Bichromate  of  potash,  i  332 
Bicyanide  of  mercury,  i  298 
Binoxalate  of  potash,  1  231 
BiBTH,  concealment  of,  ii  176 

S roofs  of,  in  criminal  law,  ii  854 
ate  of,  ii  205 

proof  of,  in  civil  law,  ii  207 

posthumous,  ii  272 

date  of,  in  cases  of  child  murder,  ii  373 

iniuries  to  the  child  during,  ii  424 
Births,  post-mortem,  ii  165,  218 

plural,  u  223 

premature,  it  244,  334 

protracted,  ii  257 

posthumous,  ii  239,  272 
BiHwiHU  y.  Vardell,  u  238 
Bishop  and  WiUiams,  case  of,  ii  32, 98 
Bismuth,  poisoning  by,  i  331 
BiTTEB  Almonds,  essential  oil  of,  i  385 

symptoms  and  appearances  caused  by, 
1386 
Bitter-sweet,  effects  of,  i  420 
Black  drop,  i  368 
Black  hellebore,  i  342 
Blaekmore,  case  of,  ii  532 
Bladder,  ruptures  of  the,  i  674 
Blagg,  Beg.  v.,  i  543 
Blandy,  case  of,  i  196 
Blaston  v.  Blauon,  ii  205 
Blast-furnaces,  gases  of,  ii  105 
Bleeding,  death  from  (see  Ksuobbhacie), 
i  583,  ii  377 

cicatrices  from,  i  624 
Blight,  case  of,  i  5,  534 
Blisters  from  bums  and  scalds,  i  70 
Blistering  fly,  poisoning  by  (see  CAinsA- 

RiDEs),  i  348 
Blood,  coagulation  of,  afker  death,  i  63, 493 


BOL 

Blood,  state  of  the,  in  wounds,  i  487 

on  weapons,  i  535,  561 

on  clothing  and  furniture,  i  545,  557 

tests  for,  i  558 

inference  from  quantity  of,  i  548 

on  the  deceased,  i  551 

on  the  assailant^  i  551 

effect  of  heat  upon,  i  558 

detection  of,  by  guaiacum,  i  566 

detection  of,  by  spectral  analysis,  i  568 

loss  of,  in  woimds,  i  583 

marks  of,  in  death  from  wounds,  i  551 

arterial  and  venous,  i  564 

evidence  from  spots  of,  i  555,  565 

corpuscles  of,  i  570 

menstrual,  i  566,  ii  457 

microscopical  examination  of,  i  570,  574 

on  Unen,  i  556,  572 

human  and  animal,  i  573 

optical  examination  of,  i  568 

loss  of,  a  cause  of  death,  i  583 

extravasation  of,  on  the  brain,  i  641 

in  cases  of  abortion,  ii  203 

in  tiie  stomach  of  a  new-born  child,  ii 
367 

washed,  examination  of,  i  560 

fibrin  in,  i  564 
Blood-corpuscles,  i  570 

animal,  i  573 
Blood-crystals,  i  576 

Blood-stains,  chemical  examination  of, 
1555 

on  linen,  i  556,  572 

date  of,  i  556 

detection  of,  after  long  periods,  i  562 

distinguished  from  fruit-stains,  i  5G0 

removal  of,  i  560 

on  weapons,  i  560 

caution  respecting  the  analysis  of,  i  562 

microscopical  examination  of,  i  555,  570 

in  cases  of  abortion,  ii  203 

in  rape,  ii  455 

Bloomer  process,  i  328 
Blows  or  falls,  injuries  produced  by,  i  501, 

640 
Blue  pill,  i  285 

vitnol,  i  310 

rocket,  i  458 
Bocarme,  Count  de,  case  of,  i  410 
Body,  coldness  of,  in  -death,  i  46 

luminosity  of  the,  i  96 

preservation  of  the,  i  97 

destruction  of  the,  by  putrefaction,  i  163 

inflammable  gases  from  the,  i  111 

rapid  decomposition  of  the,  i  111 

destruction  of  the,  by  fire,  i  161 

specific  gravity  of  the,  ii  24 

mutilated,  identity  of  the,  i  129 

inspection  of  the,  in  cases  of  poisoning, 
1204 

exhumation  of  the,  i  205 

position  of  the,  in  death  from  wounds, 
i  534,  693 

position  of  the,  in  death  from  hanging, 
ii55 

spontaneous  combustion  of  the,  i  123 
Boisdeehine,  Joseph,  case  of,  ii  274 
Bolam,  case  of,  i  578 
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Bone-cells,  i  144 

BoDes,  medico-legal  questions  connected 
with,  i  137 

human  and  animal,  i  142 

age,  sex,  and  stature  from,  i  145 

date  of  interment  of,  i  146 

changes  produced  by  age  in,  i  148 

ancient,  1 152 

defects  in,  i  159 

calcined,  examination  of,  i  161 

fractures  of  the,  i  157,  679 
BoninOf  case  of,  i  159 
Books,  quotations  from,  i  23 
Bom  auve,  signification  of,  in  civil  and 

criminal  law,  ii  204,  311 
Boroughs,  Reg.  v.,  i  376 
BorradaiU  ▼.  Hunter,  ii  484 
Bouchardat's  iodine  test,  i  373 
Bottghion,  Sir  T.,  case  of,  1 191 
Boughton  ▼.  Knight,  ii  541 
BouUon  and  Park,  Beg,  ▼.,  ii  459 
Bourhon,  Duke,  case  of,  i  82,  ii  55 
Boipyer,  case  of,  i  445 
Boyden,  Reg.  ▼.,  i  453 
Bradfoiii  lozenge  cases,  i  284 
Brain,  locomotion  after  severe  Injury  to 
the,  i  628 

extravasation  of  blood  on  the,  i  640 

wounds  of  the,  i  649 

membranes  of  the,  i  650 

stmoture  of  the,  i  651 
Brain,  Rex  v.,  ii  351 
Branding,  scars  from,  i  622 
Bravo,  Mr.,  case  of,  i  318 
Breasts,  changes  of  the,  in  pregnancy,  ii 

147 
Brembridge  v.  Iloare,  ii  605 
Brick-kilns,  vapour  of,  ii  111 
J^^g^y  Mr,,  case  of,  i  503,  5G3 

Srigg'i  Rfg'  v.,  i  167 

Brixey,  case  of,  ii  562 
Brock  V.  KeUy,  ii  209 
Brook,  Reg.  v.,  ii  588 
BromwichY.  Waters,  ii  253,  450 
BroughtoH  v.  Randall,   i  177 
Brough,  Reg.  v.,  ii  554,  565 
Broxn^,  Reg.  v.,  i  636,  ii  193 
Broxcning,  case  of,  ii  77 
Broicnrigg,  Mrs.,  case  of,  ii  145 
Brucine,  effects  of,  i  444 
Brunswick  green,  i  280 
Budd,  Reg.  v.,  i  502 
Bullets,  composition  of,  1  544 

deflection  of,  i  689 
Buoyancy  of  the  body,  living  and  dead, 

ii24 
BuraneUi,  Reg.  v.,  i  688,  ii  569 
Burgess,  case  of,  i  637 
Burial-club  murders,  ii  631 
Burke,  case  of,  i  440,  ii  87,  93,  96 
Burking,  death  from,  ii  93 
Burnett's  fluid,  poisoning  by,  i  320 
Burning,  homicidal,  i  713 
Bums,  Miss,  case  of,  ii  175 
Burns,  Req.  v.,  ii  422 
Burns  and  scalds,  i  705 

their  relation  to  wounds,  i  479 

degrees  of,  i  705 


Bums  and  scalds,  stupor  from,  i  706 
cause  of  death  from,  and  appearances, 

1707 
on  the  living  and  dead  body,  i  709,  713 
the   result   of   accident,   homicide,  or 

suicide,  i  713 
from  petroleum,  i  715 
by  corrosive  liquids,  1  716 
from  lightning,  ii  128 

Burnt  animal  matter,  tests  for,  i  161 

BurUm,  Reg.  v.,  ii  546,  565,  568 

Bury,  case  of,  ii  306 

Bufby,  case  of,  ii  155 

Butler's  vermin-killer,  i  435 

Butter  of  antimony,  1  324 

Butcher,  Reg.  v.,  i  603 

Butierfield,  case  of,  i  196 

Byrne,  Mrs.,  case  of,  i  114,  ii  66 

Byron,  Reg.  v.,  ii.  416,  587 

Cadaveric  alkaloids,  i  472 

rigidity,  i  52 

in  the  drowned,  i  66 

spasm,  i  59-64 

Uvidity.  i  88 
CflBsarian  extraction,  11  214 
Cairns  v.  Marienski,  ii  543 
Calabar  bean,  i  414 
Calcined  bones,  evidence  from,  i  161 
Calder,  Reg.  v.,  ii  192 
Calomel,  aalivation  from  small  doses  of, 
i295 

chemical  analysis  of,  i  295 
Caloricity,  post-mortem,  i  50 
Campbell,  case  of,  ii  87 
Campbcne,  action  of,  i  344 
Camphor,  poisoning  by,  i  408 
Canadian  partridges,  poisoning  by,  i  301 
Canalis  venosus,  closure  of  the.  ii  362 
Canthabides,  symptoms  caused  by,  i  ^^ 

post-mortem  appearances,  i  349 

fatal  dose  of,  i  350 

detection  of,  i  350 
Cantharidin,  i  351 
Capacity,  testamentary,  ii  526,  531 

test  of,  ii  537,  544 
Cajieicum,  effects  of,  i  337 
Carbolic  acid,  poisoning  by,  i  345 

analysis  of,  i  346 
Carbon  disulphide,  i  388 
Carbonates  of  potash  and  soda,  i  231 

of  ammonia,  i  239 

of  baryta,  i  245 

of  lead,  i  304 
Carbonic  Acid,  suffocation  by,  ii  97 

symptoms  caused  by,  ii  100 

appearances  in  death  from,  ii  101 

analysis,  ii  102 

alleged  murder  by,  ii  97 

combustion  in  mixtures  of,  ii  106 

rapid  diffusion  of,  ii  106 

of  lime  and  brick-kilns,  ii  111 
Carbonic  oxide,  ii  102,  108 
Carburctted  hydrogen,  suffocation  bv.  ii 

112 
Carlo  Ferrari,  case  of,  ii  32,  95 
Carminative,  Dalby's,  i  367 
Carnal  knowledge,  ii  426 
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Camty  case  of,  ii  23 

Carotid  arteries,  locomotion  after  wounds 

of  the,  i  631 
Ckirvery  Beg.  v.,  i  524 
Ccuey,  case  of,  i  645 
Casfiin,  Miss,  case  of,  i  717 
Cass,  Reg.  v.,  i  518,  553 
(kutaing,  case  of,  i  370 
Ciutleden  ▼.  CcuUeden,  ii  307 
Castor-oil  seeds,  poisoning  by,  i  339 
Ckutro,  Beg.  ▼.,  i  622,  626 
Catamenia,  cessation  of  the,  a  sig^  of 
pregnancy  (see  HenstbuatiomX  ii 
146 
Caustic,  lunar,  i  329 
Caustic  alkalies,  poisoning  by,  i  233 
Cawley,  Case  of,  i  489 
Cayenne  pepper,  effects  of,  i  337 
Cement-kilns,  vapours  of,  ii  110 
Cemeteries,  mephitic  vapours  of^  ii  125 

arsenic  in  the  earth  of,  i  208 
Centrum  ovale,  i  650 
CcphalsBmatoma  in  infanticide,  ii  377 
Cerebellum,  view  of  the,  i  651 
Cerebral  matter,  detection  of,  i  554 
Cerebral  or  narcotic  poisons,  i  198,  361 
Cerebro-spinal  poisons,  i  198,  444 
Cerebrum,  anatomy  of  the,  i  651 
Certificates  of  insanity,  rules  regarding, 

ii507 
Ceruse,  poisoning  by,  i  304 
Cesspools,  effluvia  of,  ii  123 
ChamfiUmier,  case  of,  i  590 
Chancre,  pus  from  a,  ii  437 
Chairman^  Beg.  v.,  i  699 
Charooal  vapour,  effects  of,  ii  102 
Charles  Xll.  of  Svoeden,  death  of,  i  688 
Chang  and  £ng  monstrosity,  ii  221 
Chattock  V.  ShaWy  ii  612 
Cheese,  poisoning  by,  i  353 
Chemical  analysis,  articles  preserved  for, 

1207 
Cherry,  laurel-water,  i  387 
Chest,  wounds  of  the,  i  656 

direcfciou  of  wounds  in  the,  i  664 

view  of  the  organs  of  the,  i  660 

changes  produced  in  the,  by  respiration, 
ii322 
Chevalier  D'Eon,  case  of,  ii  278 
Child-murder  (see  Infanticide),  ii  310 
Child,  new-bom,  age  and    maturity  of, 
from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  montii, 
ii313 

evidence  from  development  of,  in  con- 
tested legitimacy,  ii  249 

inspection  of  the  body  of,  ii  311 

changes  in  the  body  of  the,  after  birth, 
iL356 

average  length  and  weight  of,  ii  314 

legal  definition  of  a,  ii  425 

evidence  from  the  crying  of  a,  ii  207 
C 'hildren,  supposititious,  ii  280 

posthumous,  ii  272 
Chloral  hydrate,  effects  of,  i  402 
Chloride  of  arsenic,  i  285 

of  barium,  i  241 

of  mercury,  i  286 

of  copper,  i  311 


COK 

Chloride  of  antimony,  i  324 

of  zinc,  i  326 

of  tin,  i  328 

of  gold,  i  329 

of  iron,  1329 
Chloriodide  of  potassium  and  mercury,  i 

374 
Chlorodyne,  i  369 
Chloroform,  poisoning  by,  i  404 

vapour  of,  i  405 

detection  of,  i  406 

death  from,  under  surgical  operations, 
1610 
Cholera  mistaken  for  poisoning,  i  192 
Chorion,  the,  ii  172, 173 
Christina  BiUa,  case  of,  ii  220 
Christopher,  Beg.  v.,  ii  352 
Chromium,  poisoning  by,  332 
Chronic  poisoning,  i  195 

by  phosphorus,  i  249 

by  arsenic,  i  258 

by  mercury,  i  287 

by  lead,  i  805 

by  copper,  i  312 

by  antimony,  i  320 

by  opium,  i  361,  ii  615 
Church  V.  8mUh,  i  167 
Cicatrices  from  disease  or  wounds,  i  621 

imputed,  i  621 

age  or  date  of,  i  620 

personal  identity  from,  i  622 

coloured,  i  625 

scrofulous,  i  621 

syphilitic,  i  621 
Cicatrix,  nature  of  a,  i  620 

evidence  from,  i  622 
Cicatrization  of  wounds,  i  617 
Cicuta  virosa,  i  448 
Cider  poisoned  with  lead,  i  309 
Cinnabar,  effects  of,  i  297 
Circulation,  cessation  of  the,  in  death,  i  42 

foetal   changes   produced   in    the,    by 
respiration,  ii  325 
Circumstantial  evidence,  in  wounds,  i  532 

in  death  from  hanging,  ii  54 

in  infanticide,  ii  389 
Citrate  of  iron  mistaken  for  blood,  i  561 
Civil  responsibility  of  the  insane,  ii  533 
Clarke,  case  of,  ii  176,  447 
aark  V.  Taiam,  ii  299 
Classification  of  poisons,  i  186 
Clavering,  Lieut,,  case  of,  i  524 
Cleator  Moor  case,  ii  120 
Clothing,  analysis  of  acid  stains  on,  i  218, 
223 

of  blood  on,  i  545 

wounds  through,  i  506 

suspicious  stains  on,  i  557 
Cluderay,  case  of,  i  183 
Coagulation  of  blood  after  death,  i  63,  493 
Coal-naphtha,  i  388 

vapour,  effects  of,  ii  109 

gas,  suffocation  by,  ii  112 
Cocculus  Indicus,  i  183 

poisoning  by,  1411 
Cochrane,  Mr.,  case  of,  ii  610 
Cogan,  case  of,  i  526 
Coke  vapour,  effects  of,  ii  109 
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Colchicine,  i  342 

Colchicum,  poisoning  with,  i  340 

antamnnle,  1  340 
Coloured  cicatrices,  i  625 
Coldstroke,  death  from,  ii  134 
Cold,  death  from,  ii  133 

appearances  caused  by,  ii  135 

murder  by,  ii  136 

infanticide  by,  ii  390 

its  effects  on  lunatics,  ii  474 
Coldness  of  the  body  in  death,  i  46,  49 
Colic,  painter's,  i  305 
Colica  pictonum,  i  305 
CoUUr,  case  of,  i  702 
Colocynth,  effects  of,  i  335 
Colostrum,  ii  366 

Colouring  matters  resembling  blood,  i  559 
Coma,  or  death  by  the  brain,  i  165 
Combustion,  human,  alleged,  i  718 

spontaneous,  i  718 

in  mixtures  of  carbonic  acid  and  air,  ii 
106 
Commissions  of  lunacy,  ii  520 

costs  of,  ii  521 
Compos  mentis,  ii  466,  521 
Compression  of  the  brain,  i  641 

of  the  lungs,  i  657 

of  the  umbilical  cord,  death  from,  ii 
378 
Concealed  sex,  ii  281 
Concealment  of  pregnancy,  ii  156 

of  delivery,  ii  159 

of  birth,  ii  176 

of  habits  in  cases  of  life  insurance,  ii  590 

of  disease,  ii  601-608 
Conception,  date  of,  ii  242 
Concussion    of   the  brain    mistaken    for 
death,  i  77 

symptoms  of,  i  637 

distinguished  from  intoxication,  i  638 

of  the  spinal  marrow,  i  653 
Cond^f  Prinee  de,  case  of  the,  i  82,  ii  55 
Conduitt  V.  Soane,  ii  300 
Confessions  in  drunkenness,  ii  582 
Confined  air,  effects  of,  ii  111 
Congenital  defects,  causes  of  impotency 
and  sterility,  ii  200,  302 

disease,  a  cause  of  death  in  new-bom 
children,  ii  380 
Conia,  i  447 
Conicine,  i  447 

Conium  maculatum,  poisoning  by,  i  445 
ConneU,  case  of,  i  615 
Consciousness,  retention  of,  in  poisoning 
by  prussic  acid,  i  380 

after  severe  injuries  to  the  bead,  i  628 
Consumption  in  reference  to  life  insurance, 

ii602 
Contracts  made  by  the  insane,  when  in- 
valid, ii  534 
Contused  wounds,  i  500 
Contusions  on  the  living  and  dead,  i  492 

date  of  infliction  of,  i  491 

without  ecchjrmosis,  i  496 

of  the  abdomen,  i  665 
Cook,  J.  P.,  case  of,  ii  629,  630 
Cooling  of  the  body  after  death,  i  46 
(Joombs  family,  case  of,  i  279 


Cooper,  case  of ,  ii  77 
Cope  Y.  Co^  ii  267 
CoppEB,  poisoning  by,  i  310 

salts  of,  i  312 

chronic  poisoning  by,  i  312 

in  articles  of  food,  i  313 
Copperas,  poisoning  by,  i  329 
Copper,  arsenite  of,  poisoning  by,  i  280 
Cord,  nmbiUoid,  point  of  insertion  of  the, 
U315 

death  from  laceration  and  oompienioD 
of  the,  ii  377,  378 

evidence  furnished  by  the  length  of  the, 
u402 

strangulation  by  the,  ii  407 

coiling  of  the,  in  ntero,  ii  379 

mark  of  the,  in  hanging,  ii  41,  45 

in  strangulation,  ii  61 
Cordial,  Godfrey's,  i  867 
Coroners  inquests,  i  10 

defects  in  the  proceedings  of^  i  11 
Corpora  lutea,  ii  167 

conflicting  evidence  respecting,  ii  169 

false,  ii  169 
Corrosion  distinguished  from  nleentioD,  i 

200 
Corrosive  liquids,  burnA  froniy  i  716 

poisons,  i  186 
CoBBOSiYB   SuBLDCATB,    eolobiUtf,  tftste, 
symptoms,  i  286 

salivation  an  effect  of,  i  287 

post-mortem  appearanees,  i  288 

death  from  external  application,  i  287 

fatal  dose,  i  289 

period  of  death,  i  289 

tests  for,  i  290 

in  organic  liquids,  i  291 
CoUercUl  v.  CoUeraU,  ii  262 
Cotton,  Mary  Ann,  Beg.  v.,  ii  631 
Cotton,  microscopic  appearance  of,  i  538 
Cottrell,  Reg.  v.,  i  688 
Counsel,  license  of,  i  20,  26 

duties  of,  i  25 

medical,  i  37 
Counterstroke,  injuries  by,  ii  620 
Courbon,  case  of,  i  73 
Courtesy,  tenancy  by,  ii  213 
Qmrvoisier,  case  of,  i  547 
Cotcley,  Beg,  v.,  ii  235 
Cowper,  Spencer,  case  of,  ii  22, 24 
Cox,  case  of^  ii  155 
Cranium,  fraotures  of  the,  i  644 

accidental  in  the  new-bom  child,  ii  '^^ 
Craig  v.  Fenn,  ii  609 
Craniotomy,  ii  218 
Crayons,  poisonous,  i  304 
Creasote,  poisoning  by,  i  344 
Criminal  Abobtion  (see  Abobtion),  ii  ITS 
Cbiminal  Bbsponsibilitt  in  inaanitv,  ii 
545 

in  drunkenness,  ii  581,  582 

in  somnambulism,  ii  586 

in  deafness  and  dumbness,  ii  587 
Crocus  sativus,  ii  190 
CrosB  V.  Bailteay  Amuranee  Companv,  ii 

619 
Cross-examination,  i  22 
Cioton  oil,  poisoning  by,  i  337 
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Croton  tigUnm,  i  337 

Crutchley,  case  of,  ii  416 

Crying,  evidence  of  live  birth,  from,  ii  207, 

208 
Crypsorchidee,  virility  of,  ii  288, 454 
Cuffery,  Beg,  v.,  i  669 
CumminQy  Mr$.,  case  of,  ii  522,  541 
Cupping,  cicatrices  from,  i  624 
CurtiSj  Reg.  v.,  ii  178 
Cuthrey,  Mrs.^  case  of,  i  665 
Cats  and  stabs,  i  505 
Cyanide  of  mercury,  i  298 
Cyanide  of  sUver,  i  381,  385 
Cyanide  of  potassiom,  i  383 
symptoms  and  appearances  in  poisoning 

with,  i  383 
Cynanche  parotidea  (see  Mnmps),  alleged 

effect  of,  on  the  sexnal  organs,  ii 

293 
Cytisine,  i  468 
Cytisus  labnmnm,  poisoning  by,  i  466 


Da  Coda  v.  Jwm,  ii  278. 

Dadd,  Reg,  v.,  u  547 

Dalby's  canninative,  i  867 

JDoZmcu,  case  of,  i  552,  632 

Ddlyy  case  of,  i  684 

Dalhousie  Y.  M^DoudO,  ii  238 

Dariki,  case  of,  i  631 

Darnel,  bearded  (Lolinm  temnlentum),  i 

413 
Date  of  birth,  ii  205 

of  conception,  ii  244 
Datura  stramonium,  poisoning  by,  i  425 
Datorine,  i  429 
Davey^  case  of,  ii  144 
Davey  v.  Comber^  ii  538 
Davidson,  case  of,  i  532 
Davis  V.  Oregory,  ii  541 
Davis,  Beg.  v.,  i  484 
Davy,  case  of^  i  167 
Davy,  Beg,  ▼.,  i  525 
Day  V.  Day,  ii  230 
Day,  case  of,  ii  535  • 
Dead,  gases  from  the,  i  93, 123,  ii  125 

wounds  and  contusions  on  the,  i  487,492 

body,  examination  of  the,  i  534 

burning  of  the,  i  712 

time  required  for  burning  the,  i  725 

attitude  of  the,  i  70 

bleeding  of  the,  i  92 

concealment  of  the,  11 176 

alleged  spontaneous  oombustion  of  the, 
1718 
Death,  signs  of,  i  42,  75 

trance,  i  43,  80 

muscular  irritability  after,  i  58,  73 

reality  of,  i  75 

verification  of,  i  76 

state  of  the  hands  and  eyes  after,  i  61 

state  of  the  skin  and  blood  after,  1  62, 63 

mistakes  respecting,  i  77 

apparent,  i  43 

proofis  of,  i  79 

apparent  in  new-bom  children,  i  81 

inference  of  the  time  of,  before  putrefac- 
tion, i  81 


DE7 

Death,  date  of,  presumption  of,  i  85-88, 
166 

causes  of  sudden,  i  163 

violent,  causes  of,  i  166 

pretended,  i  169 

priority  of,  i  170 

acceleration  of,  in  personal  injuries,  i 
590 

from  surgical  operations  on  wounded 
persons,  i  608 

accidental    causes     of,    in     new-bora 
children,  ii  376 
Deadly  poison,  i  183 

nightshade,  i  420 
Deaf  and  dumb,  ii  587 
Deafness  and  dumbness  feigned,  detection 

of,  ii  588 
De  Badddey,  Beg.  v.,  ii  191 
Debility,  death  of  the  new-born  child  from, 

ii337 
Decav,  food  rendered  poisonous  by,  i  360 
Decidua,  the,  ii  172 
Declarations  of  dying  persons,  1 481 
Defloration,  signs  of,  ii  440 
Deformities,  evidence  from,  i  159 

of  the  face  from  wounds,  i  651 

not  transmissible,  ii  270 

sexual,  ii  273 
Ddafosse  v.  Forieseue,  case  of,  ii  442 
Delirium,  mistaken  for  insanity,  ii  477 

wills  made  in,  ii  536 
Delirium   tremens,  a  cause  of  death  in 
wounds,  i  607 

in  reference  to  insanity,  ii  504-506 

in  drunkards,  ii  585 

in  reference  to  life  insurance,  ii  609 
Delivebt,  ii  158 

signs  of,  in  the  living,  ii  160 

at  a  remote  period,  ii  161 

feig[ned  and  unconscious,  ii  162 

during  sleep,  ii  163 

post-mortem,  ii  165 

signs  of,  in  the  dead,  ii  165 

protracted,  death  of  the  child  from,  ii  337 

sudden,  in  the  erect  posture,  ii  398 

locomotion  and  exertion  after,  ii  397, 407 

violence  inflicted  on  tiie  child  durine:, 
U404 
Delusion  in  insanity,  ii  465,  467 
Delusion,  connection  of,  with  acts  of  the 
insane,  ii  465, 467 

in  reference  to  testamentary  capacity,  ii 
537 
De  lunatico  inquirendo,  ii  521 
Dementia,  ii  488 

senUe,  u  491,  542 

feigned,  ii  496, 498 
Dementia  naturalis,  accidentalis,  ii  465, 

489 
DEon,  Chevalier,  case  of,  ii  278 
Depilatories,  arsenical,  i  284 
Derangement,  mental,  ii  462 
De  Salvi,  case  of,  i  545 
Desha,  case  of,  i  113 
Destructive  things,  i  184 
Development  of  child,  evidence  from,ii  251 
De  ventre  inspiciendo,  writ  of,  ii  153 
Devine,  Beg.  v.,  i  541 
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Bevandld  v.  Hope,  ii  153 

Dialysis,  detection  of  poisons  by,  i  216 

Diaphragm,  rnptures  of  the,  i  (^2,  6G2 

wounds  of  the,  i  662 

position  of  the,  i  662 
Dicephaloos  monsters,  ii  221, 220 
Diekenttm,  Reg.  ▼.,  ii  565 
JHekifUon,  Reg,  ▼.,  i  616 
Diffusion  of  carbonic  acid,  ii  lOG 
Digitalis,  poisoning  by,  i  453 
Digitalin,  i  455 
Dipsomania,  ii  581 
Discharge  of  lunatics,  ii  517 
DiBeased  flesh,  poisonous,  i  360 
Disease,  influence  of,  on  putrefaction,  i  99 

a  cause  of  impotency,  ii  291 

latent,  in  oases  of  wounds,  i  589 

fatal,  following  operations,  i  616 

tending  to  shorten  life,  ii  597 

congenital,  11  380 
Dislocations,  wounds  in  law,  i  479 

nature  of,  1  682 
DisomatouB  monsters,  ii  219 
DiTers,  submersion  of,  ii  5 
Divorce,  medical  evidence  in  suits  of,  ii  305 
Dixon^  Reg,  ▼.,  i  676 
Dobie  V.  RichanUon,  ii  209 
Docimasia  pulmonaris,  ii  330 

circulationis,  ii  357 
Ihdd$t  case  of,  i  278 
Dodd,  Reg.  ▼.,  i  501 
Doidge,  case  of,  i  83 
DotuU  ▼.  Haniquetj  ii  534 
Donellan,  case  of,  i  3 
Dore  and  Spry,  case  of,  i  259 
Douat  VUaU  case  of,  i  169 
Double  monsters,  ii  221 
Doubtful  sex,  ii  273 
DouglcU' peerage  case,  ii  269 
Dover's  powder,  i  368 
Drains  and  sewers,  noxious  gases  of,  ii  121 
Draper,  Reg.  v.,  i  612 
Dress,  examination  of  the,  in  wounds,  i  506 

wounds  inflicted  through  the,  i  506 
Dripping  poisoned  by  lead,  i  309 
Drory,  case  of,  ii  72 
Dbowxino,  putrefaction  in  cases  of,  i  123 

inference  of  date  of  death  from,  i  125 

cause  of  death  in,  ii  1 

period  at  which  death  occurs,  ii  4 

period  for  resuscitation,  ii  5 

treatment  of,  ii  7 

death  from  secondary  causes  in,  ii  10 

appearances  in,  ii  10 

proofs  that  death  was  caused  by,  ii  16 

buoyancy  of  the  body  in,  ii  24 

marks  oi  violence  in  cases  of,  ii  27 

homicidal  or  suicidal,  ii  30 

in  shallow  water,  ii  31 

from  partial  immersion,  ii  31 

weights  attached  to  the  body  in  cases  of, 
ii33 

a  cause  of  death  in  new-born  children, 
11386 
Drugs  used  as  abortives,  ii  182 
Drunkenness,  civil  and  criminal  responsi- 
bility  in  cases  of,  ii  581, 582 

restraint  in  cases  of,  ii  584 


Drummondf  Mr.,  case  of,  i  684-688 
Ductus  arb^osus,  closure  of,  evidence  firoa 
the,  ii  859 
venoeuB,  ii  362 
Dujarrier,  case  o^  i  544 
DtUce  of  Orleans,  case  of  the,  i  638 
Dulcamara,  effects  oi,  i  420 
Dumb,  responnbUity  of  the,  ii  587 
Duplex  monsters,  ii  221 
Duration  of  cases  of  poiaoning,  i  195 
Dura  mater,  the,  i  650 
DumeU  v.  Corfidd,  ii  543 
Dyee  Sombre,  case  of;  ii  521,  538 
Dyes,  red,  mistaken  for  blood,  i  559 
Dyer's  spirit,  poiaoninf  with,  i  328 
Dying  declarations,  rules  respecting,  i  4Sl 
Dymm  ▼.  Dymm,  ii  265 

Earthenware,  wounds  from,  i  499 
Eccentricity  mistaken  for  inaaoity,  ii  480 

in  will,  ii  539 
EccHTMOSis,  cadaveric,  i  88 

from  violence,  nature  of,  i  489 

seat  of,  and  changes  of  ctdour  in,  i  401 

evidence  from,  i  492 

production  of,  after  death,  i  492 

various  causes  of,  in  the  living,  i  491 

spontaneous,  in  tlie  dead,  i  496 

not  always  a  result  of  oontoaion,  i  496 

in  hanging,  ii  41 

in  death  from  strangulation,  ii  61 

in  strang^ulation  by  the  ainbilical  cord, 
u408 

natural  marks  resembling,  ii  412 
Ecbolics,  action  of,  ii  182, 191 
Ecboline,  ii  195 
Eccles,  Reg.  v.,  i  675 
Eclampsia,  ii  164 
Eczema  from  arsenic,  i  258 
Edey,  case  of,  i  644 
Edmund*,  Reg.  v.,  i  518,  ii  155,  54S 
Edtcardf^  Eliza,  case  of,  ii  281,  459 
Effusion  of  blood  (see  Extbavasjltios), 

i640 
Effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  date  of. 
1648 

spontaneous,  i  643 

in  cases  of  child  murder,  ii  403 
Effluvia  of  drains  and  sewers,  ii  121 

from  the  dead,  ii  125 
Elderfield,  case  of,  U  579 
Electric  fluid,  action  of  (see  Ligbt5I5gX 

ul26 
Elgie,  Mm.,  case  of,  ii  602 
Ellenherger,  Dr.,  case  of,  i  372 
Ellison,  Reg.  v.,  i  67 
Elixir,  paregoric,  i  368 
Elphiek,  case  of,  i  487 
Embryo,  examination  of  the,  ii  172 

characters  of  the,  to  the  sixth  month. 
ul71 
Emerald  green,  poisoning  with,  i  '279 
Emetic,  tartar,  poisoning  with,  i  315 
Emmenagogues,  ii  182 
Emphysema  of  the  lungs,  ii  339 
Enoch,  Reg.  v.,  ii  414 
Epilepsy,  in  oases  of  insanity,  ii  612 
Epispadia,  ii  290 
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Epithelial  scales,  ii  366,  457 
Ergot  of  rye  as  an  abortive,  ii  191 

noxious  effects  of,  ii  193 
Ergotine,  ii  195 
Erotomania,  ii  580 
Erysipelas  following  wounds,  i  605 
Eserine,  i  414 
Essence  of  Mirbane,  i  894 
Essential  oil  of  almonds,  i  385 
E8$ex,  Earl  of,  case  of  the,  i  51(^ 
Ether,  poisoning  by,  i  401 
Eugene  Aram,  case  of,  i  138 
EvanSy  case  of,  i  701 
Evidence  and  testimony,  i  29 
Evidence,  medical,  i  1 

mles  for  the  delivery  of,  i  2S 

conflicting,  i  40 
Evidence,  scientific,  mannfactnie  of ,  i  38 
Evidence  of  poisoning  in  tho  living,  i  188 

in  the  dead,  i  194 

identity  of  articles  for  analysis,  i  200 

notes,  when  and  how  used  in,  i  208 

circumstantial     and    presumptive    in 
wounds,  i  532 

medical,  bias  in,  i  34 

comments  on,  i  33^  40 
Examination  in  chief,  i  22 

cross,  i  22 
Examination  of  wounds,  i  485 

of  weapons,  i  498 

of  the  dress  in  wounded  persons,  i  506 

of  fire*arms,  i  544 

of  blood-stains,  i  555 

of  the  woman  in  child-murder,  ii  419 

of  lunatics,  ii  522 
Excitement  a  cause  of  extravasation,  i  645 
Exhalations  from  the  dead,  ii  125 
Exhaustion,  death  from,  i  585 
Exhumation  of  bodies,  i  104,  205 

of  skeletons,  i  137 
Experts,  medical  and  scientific,  i  32 

evidence  of,  i  34 
Exposure  of  new-bom  children,  ii  390 
Extent  of  wounds,  i  511 
Extract,  Gtoulard's,  poisoning  by,  i  304 
Extra  quatuor  maria,  rule  of,  ii  238 
Extra-uterine  conceptions^,  ii  202 

life,  ii  208 
Extravasation  of  blood  on  the  brain,  i  640 

causes  and  seat  of,  i  642,  644 

from  excitement,  i  645 

from  diseases  or  violence,  i  642 

causing  death  after  a  long    period,  i 
647 

date  of,  i  648 
Eyebrow,  hair  of  the,  i  539 

Fabricius,  Dr.,  case  of,  i  600 

Face,  wounds  of  the,  i  651 

Facts,  specification  of,  in  certificates  of 

insanity,  ii  511 
Facts,  defective  statement  of,  in  cases  of 

insanity,  ii  512 
Fairholme,  case  of,  i  177 
FajcU  Francois,  case  of,  ii  301 
Falls,  wounds  from,  i  501 
Fama  clamosa,  ii  249 
Family  likeness,  evidence  from,  ii  269 
VOL.    II. 
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Farina,  detection  of,  in  the  stomach  of  the 

new-bom  child,  ii  367 
Farlei/y  Beg.  v.,  ii  483 
Fasting,  long,  effects  of,  ii  143 
Fatality  of  wounds,  i  629 
Fatuity,  ii  488 

Fat  poisoned  by  lead  glaze,  i  309 
Fawcettf  CbZ.,  case  of,  i  664 
Fawkes  v.  Manchester  Am.  Co.t  ii  599 
FeaihersUme,  case  of,  ii  155 
Features,  evidence  from  the,  ii  270 
Fecundation,  process  of,  ii  284 
Fecundity,  in  women,  ii  299 
Fees,  medical,  claims  for,  i  18,  40 

payable  to  medical  witnesses,  i  40 
Feigned  poisoning,  i  193 

wounds,  i  578 

pregnancy,  ii  152 

menstruation,  ii  147 

delivery,  ii  162 

abortion,  ii  197 

insanity,  ii  494 

deafness  and  dumbness,  ii  588 
Felo  de  se,  ii  483, 486 
Fever,   death   from,   after   wounds   and 

operations,  i  595,  609 
Fibrin,  detection  of,  in  blood-stains,  i  564 
Fife,  Mr.,  case  of,  ii  486 
Fire-arms,  chemical  examination  of,  i  544 
Fire,  wounds  caused  by,  i  715 
Fuher,  Beg.  v.,  i  246,  484 
Fish-poison,  i  352 
FUh  V.  Palmer,  ii  207 
Fist,  injuries  produced  by  the,  i  501 
Fits,  in  reference  to  Ufe  insurance,  ii  597 
Flagellation,  death  from,  i  587 
Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite,  death  from, 

1460 
Flesh,  diseased,  poisoning  by,  i  355 
Fletcher,  Beg.  v.,  ii  446 
Flogging,  military,  death  from,  i  587 
Fly-paper,  i  283 

Fly-powder  and  water,  death  from,  i  279 
FoQtal  circulation,  changes  in  the,  caused 

by  respiration,  ii  325 
Fcetal  stomach,  contents  of  the,  ii  367 
Foetal  heart,  sounds  of  the,  ii  150 

changes  in  the,  after  breathing,  ii  362 
FoQtal  vessels,  changes  in  the,  at  birth,. 
ii357 

date  of  closure  of,  ii  364 
Foeticide  (see  Abortion),  ii  178 
Foetus,  characters  of  the,  from  conception 
to  the  sixth  month,  ii  171 

from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  month,  ii 
313 

death  of,  in  the  uterus,  ii  318 
Food,  poisonous,  i  352 

putrescent,  i  360 

death  from  privation  of,  ii  137 
Fool's  parsley,  poisoning  with,  i  451 
Foramen  ovale,  closure  of  the,  ii  862 
Formby,  Mrs.,  case  of,  ii  605 
Forty  V.  Forty,  ii  301 
Fougnies,  M.,  case  of,  i  410 
Fotples,  case  of,  ii  71 
Fowler's  mineral  solution,  i  279 
Fox,  case  of,  ii  153 
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Foxglore,  poisoning  by,  i  458 

Fbaotubkb  of  bonea,  are  they  woundg? 
1478 
identity  from,  i  157 
oftlieBknU,i639 
in  new  bom  ohildien,  ii  394 
of  the  spine,  i  654 
spontaneons,  i  680 
before  or  after  death,  i  081 
period  required  for  union,  i  681 
marka  of,  in  exhumed  bones,  i  682 
locomotion  after,  i  682 
resembling  dislocations,  i  683 
accidental,  in  the  drowned,  ii  29 

Fragilitas  ossium,  i  679 

Franci$y  Reg,  v.,  ii  560 

Franek,  Dr.,  case  of,  ii  76 

FrafMin,  case  of,  i  280 

Frater  v.  Bagley^  ii  270,  441 

Frere  ▼.  Peaaxk,  ii  539 

Fright,  death  from,  i  591 

Frith,  case  of  ,  ii  360 

Fruits,    preserred,   poisoned   by  copper, 
1815 

Frmt-stains  resembling  blood,  i  560 

JFW2tfi^,  B0^.  ▼.,  i  614 

Fumes  of  mineral  acids,  death  from,  1  219 
of  arsenic,  i  262 

Fungi,  poisoning  by,  i  416 

Ftcriey,  l^eg.  ▼.,u483 

Furniture,  marks  of  blood  on,  i  545 

Fusel  oil,  i  390 

OaiUkm,  Beg,  v.,  1  715 

Gall-bladder,  wounds  and  ruptures  of  the, 

1670 
Gallop^  case  of,  ii  548 
Gamboge,  effects  of,  i  335 
Game,  poisoned^  i  360 
Gammonj  case  of,  ii  428 
Garden  nightshade,  i  420 
Gardiner  v.  LLevoellyn^  ii  213 
Gardner,  case  of,  i  68,  83,  519,  546 
Gardner'peerage  case,  ii  263 
Garotte  robberies,  ii  73 
Garotting,  u  73,  74 
Qss,  coal,  suffocation  by,  ii  112 
Gaseous  poisons,  ii  96 
Gases  of  putrefaction,  i  93,  111 
GathereoU,  Reg.  v.,  ii  483 
Geach  v.  Inga%  ii  602 
Gednfy  v.  SmiOi,  ii  232 
Geering,  Reg,  t.,  i  100 
Gelatinized  (spontaneous)  perforation  of 

stomach,  i  202 
Gelseminine,  i  343 
Gelsemium  sempervirens,  i  343 
Genitals,  wounds  of  the,  i  677 
George,  Reg,  v.,  1  67,  ii  11 
Gestatiox,  natural  period  of,  11  237 

duration  of,  from  one  intercourse,  ii  239 

cause  of  the  variations  in,  ii  241 

short  periods  of,  ii  244 

mistakes  in  the  mode  of  computation  of, 
ii  244 

protracted,  ii  257 

period  of,  not  fixed  by  law,  ii  262 

legal  decisions  respecting,  ii  262-268 


Gibbini,  case  of,  ii  77 

Gibbi^  Mr,,  case  of,  ii  32 

(Ttbbs  ▼.  Tunaley,  1  616 

Gibetm,  case  of,  ii  401,  578 

GtUhritl,  case  of;  i  713 

GiU,  Reg,  Y,,  i  S35 

GlanduUr  sears,  1  621 

Glass,  characters  of  wounda  caused  by, 

1499 
Globules  of  blood,  1571 
Glonoin,  effects  of,  1 397 
Godfrey's  cordial,  1  367 
Goerlitz,  Counteu  of,  case  of,  1  723,  ii  69 
Gold,  Mr.,  case  of,  1 503 
Gonorrhosa,  In  rape,  ii  434,  437 
Good,  case  of,  1 712 
GoodehOd,  Reg.  v.,  ii  198 
GoodaU,  case  of,  11 171 
GoodkaU,  Reg,  ▼.,  ii  198 
Goodman,  Reg.  ▼.,  ii  588 
Goulard's  extract,  1 304 
Goulard- water,  i  304 
Gout,  its  influence  on  life,  ii  599 
Grady,  case  of;  ii  412 
Grains  of  Paradise,  1  337 
Grave-yards,  vapoun  of;  ii  125 
Gravidine,  ii  150 
Greena^ere,  case  of,  i  488 
GreentmiOi,  case  of,  11  565 
Green  vitriol,  1  329 
Green  hellebore,  i  342 
Green  v.  Green,  1 168 
Green,  case  of,  11  418 
Greenwood,  caae  of,  11  432 
Greek,  case  of,  11  71 
Greetkam  v.  MUnes,  1 178 
Gretwold,  case  of,  11  612 
Grievous  bodily  hi^m,  1  484 
Grifin  and  Venn,  Reg.  v^  ii  182 
Gnfin,  Reg.  v.,  ii  24 
Griffiths'  mixture,  11  185 
Grimwood,  case  of,  i  551,  564 
Grotta  del  Oane,  gases  of  the,  11 107 
Guaiacum  process  for  detecting  Uood,  i 

566 
Guelder  rose,  1  471 
Gu&in,  case  of;  1  137,  160 
Guinea  pepper,  1  337 
Gunpowder,  wounds  fh>m,  1  701 

identity  fiom  the  flash  of,  1  704 
Gunshot  wounds,  substances  found  in,  i  66G 

nature  of;  1  684 

near  or  distant,  i  685 

accidental,  homicidal,  or  suicidal,  i  690 

in  the  living  or  dead,  1  684 

survivorship  from,  1  690 
(htmey  v.  Gumey,  ii  268 

Habit,  its  influence  on  poisons,  i  184 
Habits  tending  to  shorten  life,  oonoealm^t 

of  in  life  insurance,  11  599 
Habits,  intemperate,  concealed,  11  60$ 
Habitual  Drunkards'  Act,  11  584 
Hacking,  Reg.  v.,  11  422 
HadfieCd,  case  of;  11  558 
HsBmin,  crystals  of,  1  576 
Hnmoglobin,  i  555 
spec&um  of,  1  576 
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ILsMORRHAGE,  post-mortem,  i  92 

death  from,  i  583 

interaal,  death  from,  i  584 

death  of  the  new-born  child  from,  ii 
377 
Hogg,  case  of,  ii  427 
Haines,  case  of,  i  704 
Haib,  examination  of,  on  skullB,  i  162 

of  man  and  animals,  i  539,  540 

evidence  from,  on  weapons,  i  537 

the  colour  of,  in  paternity,  ii  270 

nnnatnral  growth  of,  in  women,  ii  274 
Hair-dyes,  i  163 
HdU,  Reg.  v.,  ii  145,  231 
HaU  V.  S&nple,  ii  506 
Hallucinations  in  insanity,  ii  467 

in  drunkenness,  ii  583 
Hamilton,  Reg.  ▼.,  ii  451 
Hands,  wounds  of  the,  1  520 
Handwriting  in  insanity,  evidence  from, 

ii526 
Hanging,  death  from,  ii  33 

fatal  secondary  effects  of,  ii  36 

treatment  of  cases  of,  ii  37 

appearances  in  death  from,  ii  39 

evidence  of,  from  mark  of  the  cord,  ii  41 

of  the  dead  body,  ii  46 

marks  of  violence  on  the  body  in,  ii  48 

accidental,  ii  50 

suicidal,  ii  51 

homici<^,  ii  51 

circumstantial  evidence  in  cases  of,  ii  54 

evidence  from  position  of  the  body  in, 
ii55 
Hansen,  Reg.  v.,  i  537 
Hardman,  Reg.  v.,  i  196,  321 
Hargrave  v.  Hargrove,  ii  253 
Hargreaves,  Reg.  v.,  i  296 
Harmer,  Reg.  v.,  ii  443 
Harrington,  case  of,  i  537,  551 
Harris  v.  Harris,  case  of,  ii  308 
Hartley,  case  of,  i  183 ;  ii  471 
Hartshorn,  poisoning  by,  i  236 
Harvey,  Reg.  v.,  i  482 
Harvoood  v.  Baker,  ii  535 
Hastings,  Lady  Flora,  case  of,  ii  156 
Hatio,  case  of,  i  545,  546,  726 
Haversian  canals,  i  144 
Haiokey,  Reg.  v.,  i  614 
Haynes,  case  of,  i  481 
Hayvoard,  case  of,  i  183 
Haywood,  Mr.,  death  of,  i  219 
HazeU,  case  of,  i  544 
Head,  wounds  of  the,  i  628,  636 

injuries  to  the,  in  new-bom  children, 
u393 
Heart,  wounds  of  the,  i  629,  657 

ruptures  of  the,  i  659 

changes  in  the,  in  new-bom  child,  ii  358 

stmcture  of  the,  i  658 
Heat,  excessive,  death  from,  Ii  136 

of  the  dead  body,  i  50 
Hebdon  v.  West,  ii  624 
Hellebore,  poisoning  by,  i  342 
Hemiplegia,  virile  power  in  cases  of,  ii  292 

in  reference  to  lite  insurance,  ii  612 
Hemlock,  poisoning  with,  1  448 

water-dropwort,  i  449 


HYD 

Henbane,  poisoning  by,  i  419 
Hentig,  case  of,  i  178 
Hepatization  of  the  lungs,  ii  337 
Hereditary  tendency  to  insanity,  ii  492 

to  suicide,  ii  487 
Hermaphrodites,  legal  rights  of,  ii  277 
Hermaphroditism,  ii  272 
Hernia,  phrenic,  i  663 

in  reference  to  life  insurance,  ii  603 
Hewitt,  case  of,  i  278 
Heywocd,  case  of,  i  519,  607,  ii  91,  95 
Hierapicra,  i  335 

in  abortion,  ii  183 
Hill  V.  Philp,  case  of,  ii  504 
Hm,  Reg.  v.,  U  519 
Hioms  V.  Drew,  i  168 
Hobbs,  Reg.  v.,  i  614 
Hodges,  case  of,  ii  435 
Hoffstedt,  case  of,  ii  627 
HoUiss  Y.  Turner,  i  124 
Holloway's  piUs,  i  335 
Holly,  effects  of  the  berries  of,  i  471 
Holy  bitter,  i  335 
Holmes,  Reg.  v.,  i  278 
Homicidal  Monomania,  ii  551 

causes  and  symptoms  of,  ii  552,  553 

legal  tests  of,  ii  556 

medical  tests  of,  ii  559 

summary  of  characters  in,  ii  562 
Homicidal  wounds,  characters  of,  i  509-515 

buming,  mistaken  for  spontaneous,  i  723 
Honeycombe,  Reg.  v.,  ii  177 
Hooner,  case  of,  ii  265 
Hopley,  Reg.  v.,  i  12,  82 
Horder,  case  of,  ii  404 
Horseradish  mistaken  for  aconite,  i  461 
Hotoe  and  Wood,  Reg.  v.,  i  685 
Howes,  Reg^.,  i  501 
Huetin  v.  WHson,  i  178 
Huelin,  case  of,  ii  62 
HuU,  Reg.  v.,  i  699 
Hulme,  case  of,  i  599 
Human  bones,  i  139, 142 

combustion,  1  718 
Humfrey  v.  Maybury,  ii  581 
Hunger,  death  from  (see  Starvation),  ii 

137 
Hunt,  case  of,  i  460,  ii  154 
Hunt  V.  Hunt,  ii  442 
Hunter,  case  of,  i  141 
Hutchins  v.  Huiehins,  ii  231 
Hutton  V.  Waterloo  Assoc.,  ii  609 
Huntley  v.  St.  George  Insurance  Company, 

u613 
Hybernation,  state  of,  i  42 
Hydatids,  uterine,  ii  l74 
Hydrate  of  chloral,  i  401 
Hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  i  370 
Hydrochloric  acid,  i  224 
Hydrocyanic  acid  (see  Pbussio  Acid),  i  376 
Hydrogen,  arsenetted,  i  285 

test  for  arsenic,  i  266 
Htdbostatio  Test,  ii  330 

objections  to  the,  from  sinking  of  the 
lungs,  ii  331 

erroneous  inferences  from  the,  ii  337,  348 

effects  of  putrefaction  on  the,  ii  840 

artificial  inflation,  ii  342 
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Ilydroetatic  Test,  general  eonolusions  re- 
specting the  employment  of  the,  ii 
342 
oonclosionB  respecting  the,  ii  348 

Uydrosnlphide  of  ammonium,  action  of 
Tapour  of,  il  123 

Uydroenlphuric  acid,  poisoning  by,  ii  118 

Hydrothorax  in  life  assurance,  ii  611 

Hylandf  Reg.  ▼.,  ii  413 

Hymen,  evidence    d(»iTed   from  the,  in 
rape,  ii  429 
as  a  sign  of  virginity,  ii  441 

Hyoeoine,  i  40 

Hyoscyamine,  i  40 

Hyoecyamus,  poisoning  by,  i  419 

Hypospadia,  il  290 

iDEvnTY  of  the  dead  body,  i  57 

of  mutilated  bodies,  i  129 
Identity  from  marks  and  scani,  i  137,  622 

from  tattoo  marks,  i  625 

mistaken,  i  124, 142 

from  the  teeth,  i  140 

from  foictured  bones,  i  157 

from  disease  or  deformity,  i  159 

of  the  new-bom  child,  ii  317 

of  substances  intended  for  analysis  i 
206 

from  the  flash  of  gunpowder,  i  704 
Idiocy,  U  489 

Idiosyncrasy  in  poisoning,  i  185 
Ilex  aquifoUum,  i  471 
Illusions  in  insanity,  ii  467 

in  drunkenuess,  ii  583 
Imbecility,  ii  489 

senile,  ii  491 
Immaturity  of  the  foetus,  ii  312 

evidence  from,  in  cases  of  legitimacy, 
ii  251 

death  of  the  child  from,  ii  391 
Impediments,  canonical,  to  marriage,  ii  304 
Imperial,  Prince,  identification  of  remains 

of,  i  153 
Impotency,  ii  282 

from  ago,  ii  285 

from  local   disease  and   malformation, 
ii287 

from  corporeal  disease,  ii  291 

us  a  ground  for  divorce,  ii  304 
Impregnation  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness, ii  157 
Imputed  poisoning,  i  193 

wounds,  i  517,  578 

straog^ulation,  ii  75 
Inanition,  death  from,  ii  137 
Incapacity,  sexual  (see  Impote>'cy),  ii  282 
Incendiarism,  propensity  to,  ii  577 
Incised  wounds,  i  498 
Incoherency,  ii  491 

Incompetency,  mental,  medical  tests  of, 
ii  525 

from  ignorance,  ii  528 
Indian  tobacco,  i  452 
Indigo,  sulphate  of,  poisoning  by,  i  218 
Infons,  ii  20i 
Infanticu)K,  ii  310 

evidence  in  coses  of,  ii  311 

rales  for  inspection  of  the  body  in,  ii  316 


INS 

Infimticide,  proofs  of  life  before  respiration 
in  oases  of,  ii  817 
after  respiration,  ii  321 
static  test  in,  U  325 
PlonoquetTs  test  in,  ii  328 
legal  proofiB  of,  ii  351 
proofs  of  live-birth  in,  ii  354,  364 
sorvivarship  of  the  child  in  cases  of,. 

ii373 
natural  causes  of  death  in,  ii  876 
violent  causes  of  death,  ii  381 
summary  of  medical  proofs  in,  ii  421 
frequent  acquittals  in  cases  of,  ii  421 
verdicts  of  manslaughter  in  cases  of, 

ii423 
examination  of  women  charged  with,. 
ii419 
Infantile  leucorrhaa,  ii  433 
Infants,  action  of  opium  on,  i  364 
Inflation,  artificial,  of  the  lungs,  ii  342 
Inheritance,  questions  relating  to,  ii  2<H 
Injections  as  abcntivee,  ii  195 
Inquests,  ooroners*,  i  10 
Insane,  the  effects  of  cold  on  the,  ii  474 
insensibility  of  the,  to  severe  injuries. 

ii475 
restraint  applied  to  the,  ii  502 
responsibihty  of  the,  in  civil  oases,  ii 

533 
in  criminal  cases,  ii  545 
Insanity,  medical  definitions  of,  ii  462 
moral,  ii  464 

legal  definitions  of,  ii  465 
legal  tests,  ii  556 
early  symptoms  of,  ii  466 
hallucinations  and  illusions  in,  ii  467 
Stephen,  J.,  on,  ii  545,  550,  552,  556 
lucid  intervals  in,  ii  470 
various  forms  of,  ii  471 
hereditary  transmission  of,  ii  492 
feigned,  ii  494 
post-mortem  appearances  in  cases  of. 

ii491 
causes  of,  ii  494 
statistics  of,  ii  501 

rules  for  applying  restraint  in,  ii  502 
signing  certificates  of,  ii  507 
interdiction  in  cases  of,  ii  520 
questions  as  to  alleged,  ii  556 
evidence  of,  from   written  doeam^nts, 

ii526 
civil  responsibility  in  cases  of,  i  533 
an  impediment  to  marriage,  ii  533 
plea  of,  in  criminal  oases,  ii  545 
restriction  of  medioal  opinions  in  cases 

of,  ii  544 
homicidal  (see  Homicxdal  MoNOMAyiA), 

ii551 
its  tendency  to  shorten  life,  ii  617 
Insect-powders,  i  435 
Inspection  of  the  body,  mlee  for  the,  ia 
poisoning,  i  204 
in  wounds,  i  485 
in  child-murder,  ii  316,  322 
for  coroners'  inquests,  i  14 
Inspections,  i  15 

Insurance,  questions  relating  to,  i  170 
(see  Life  Insubance),  ii  590  ' 
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Insurance  murders,  li  626 

Intellectual  insanity,  ii  464 

Intemperate  habits  in  reference  to  life 

insurance,  ii  608 
Intercourse,  duration  of  gestation  after, 
U239 
carnal,  legal  proofs  of,  ii  443 
Interdiction  in  insanity,  ii  520 

in  drunkenness,  ii  584 
Interment,  date  of,  of  bones,  i  146 
Interments,  alleged  premature,  i  75 

FeUhde-te  Aety  1882,  ii  483 
Intervals,  lucid,  in  insanity,  ii  470 

validity  of  acts  performed  during,  ii  476 
Intestinal  canal,  view  of  the,  i  674 
Intestines,  wounds  and  ruptures  of  the, 
i671 
view  of  the,  i  674 
Intoxication  distinguished   from  concus- 
sion, i  638 
fatal  mistakes  respecting,  i  639 
Intra  quatuor  maria,  ii  238 
Iodide  of  potassium,  i  243 
Iodide  of  potassium  as  an  abortive,  ii  190 

and  iodine,  i  874 
Iodine,  effects  of,  i  254 
Iodoform,  i  407 

lodohydrargyrate  of  potash,  i  374 
Iron,    preparations    of,    poisoning    by,  i 
329 
sulphate  of,  i  329 
chloride  of,  i  330 

moulds  mistaken  for  blood-stains,  i  559 
filings  as  an  abortive,  ii  184 
salts  of,  as  abortives,  ii  183 
muriated  tincture  of,  i  830 
Iron  rust  and  blood  on  weapons,  i  562 
Irritability,  muscular,  in  the  dead  body, 

173 
Irritant  poisons,  general  effects  of,  i  186 
Irritants,  mechanical,  i  184 
mineral,  i  211 
vegetable,  i  335 
animal,  i  348 
Jricin,  case  of,  ii  402 
Isgate,  case  of,  i  703 
Issue,  cicatrix  from  an,  i  623 

Jaek9onj  case  of,  ii  447,  588 

Jacobs,  Sarah,  case  of,  ii  148 

Jaedbt,  Reg.  v.,  ii  144 

John,  Dr.,  case  of,  i  448 

James,  case  of,  i  197 

Jasmine,  yellow,  noxious  effects  of,  i  343 

Jalap,  effects  of,  i  385 

Japaconitine,  i  462 

Jatropha  Gurcas,  i  338 

urens,  i  339 
Jefferies,  case  of,  i  178 
Jermy,  case  of,  i  543 
JodreU,  case  of,  ii  610 
John,  Perqf  Malcolm,  case  of,  i  464 
Johnson,  case  of,  i  601,  ii  93 
Johnson  V.  Johnson,  11  286 
Jones,  case  of,  i  666 
Juniperus  Sabina,  poisoning  by,  i  336, 

iil86 
Jury  of  matrons,  ii  154 


Keir,  case  of,  i  88 
Kelly,  Beg.  v.,  i  26,  609 
Kelpen,  Meg.  v.,  i  638 
Kendreto,  case  of,  i  699 
Kennedy,  case  of,  i  680 
Kent,  Qmstanee,  Reg.  v.,  i  547 
Keichum,  Gen.,  case  of,  i  319 
Kettleband,  case  of,  ii  29 
Kidneys,  ruptures  of  the,  i  633,  671 
Kiestein  in  the  urine  in  pregnancy,  ii  150 
Kilns,  vapours  of,  ii  110 
King,  Reg.  v.,  ii  283 
Kinghom  case,  the,  ii  228,  249 
KingshoU,  Reg.  v.,  i  597,  611 
King's  yellow,  a  poison,  i  283 
KingsUm,  Duchess  of,  case  of,  i  21 
Kingston,  Earl,  case  of,  ii  522 
Kinnear  v.  Rock  Insurance  Company,  ii  621 
Kleptomania,  ii  579 
in  pregnancy,  ii  577 

Labour,  premature,  responsibility  in   in- 
ducing, ii  200 
Labrie,  case  of,  i  624 
Laburnum,  poisoning  by,  i  466 
Lacerated  wounds,  i  500 
Lacey,  Reg,  v.,  ii  590 
Lac  resin,  detection  of,  i  542 
Lactation  a  cause  of  pueperal  insanity, 

ii576 
Lactucarium,  i  376 
Lactuca  virosa  and  sativa,  i  376 
Lactucin,  i  376 
Lamson,  Reg.  v.,  i  464 
VAngdier,  case  of,  i  277 
Lapis  infemalis,  i  329 
Larynx,  spasm  of  the,  ii  380 
Latent  disease,  death  from,  in  wounds, 

1589 
Laudanum,  poisoning  by,  i  361 
Laughing  gas,  death  froin,  ii  116 
Ijaurel-water  and  oil,  poisoning  by,  1  387 
Laurence,  Reg.  v.,  ii  567 
Laacs,  case  o(  i  666 
Lead,  poisoning  by  the  acetate  of,  i  300 

analysis  of  the  salts  of,  i  302,  808 

carbonate,  i  804 

chronic  poisoning  by,  i  305 

oxides  of;  i  809 

meconate  of,  i  875 

action  of  water  on,  i  306 
Lead-glaze,  poisonous  effects  of,  1  309 
Lead  palsy,  i  305 
Leander,  Rea.  v.,  ii  463 
Lees,  case  ol!,  i  92 

Leete  v.  Oresham  Assurance  Company,  ii  607 
Lefroy,  case  of,  i  503 

Legal  tests  of  insanity  in  criminals,  ii  556 
Legge  v.  Edmunds,  ii  292 
Legitimacy,  legal  presumption  of,  ii  237 

from  development,  ii  255 

of  children  Dom  after  the  death  of  the 
mother,  11  239 

period  of  gestation  in  reference  to,  ii  239 

French  law  as  to,  ii  262 

disputed,  from  shortness  of  gestation 
11244 

viability  in  reference  to,  ii  246 
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Legitimacy,  proofa  of,  from  the  state  of  the 
offspring,  ii  251 

dlBDutea  from  long  periods  of  gestation, 
ii257 

in  what  cases  admitted,  ii  262 

inferred  from  paternal  likeness,  ii  269 
Lemmnes,  case  of  the,  i  162 
licmons,  essential  salt  of,  i  281 
Lesurguest  case  of,  i  621 
Lettnoe-opiom,  i  376 
Leucorrhoea  a  canse  of  sterility,  ii  303 

infantile,  ii  433 
Leyant-nnt,  i  395 
Xetetf,  Jane,  case  of,  i  518 
LeiMi  Tnuti,  case  of,  i  178 
VHotdUer,  case  of,  ii  215 
Libbey,  Beg.  ▼.,  ii  424 
License  of  counsel,  i  20,  26 
Life,  legal  and  medical,  ii  207,  208 

expectation  of,  ii  591 
LiFi  Inbubakok,  presumption  of  death  in 
oases  of,  i  168 

suicide  in  relation  to,  ii  484,  620 

principles  of,  ii  590 

questions  connected  with  proposals  for, 
u592 

medical  responsibility  in  reference  to, 
ii595 

policies  of,  yitiated  by  fraud,  ii  601 

acts  of  murder  in  connection  with,  ii  626 
IJOHTinNO,  death  from,  ii  126 

post-mortem  appearances,  ii  127 

burns  from,  ii  128, 129 

civil  action  concerning  damage  from, 
ul33 

death  from,  in  reference   to    life   in- 
surance,  ii  620 
ligustrum  (PrivetX  alleged  poisoning  by, 

1471 
Likeness,  parental,  eTidonco  from,  ii  269 
Limekilns,  suffocation  by  the  vapours  of, 

ullO 
Lindenau,  Von,  v.  Desborofigh,  ii  600 
Linen,  microscopic  appearance  of,  i  538 
Lines,  Beg,  ▼.,  ii  428 
Liquids,  corrosive,  bums  by,  i  710 
Liquor  amnii,  ii  204 
Liouor  arsenicalis,  i  279 
Litharge,  poisoning  by,  i  309 
LitUewood,  Beg.  v.,  i  605 
Live-birth  in  civil  suits,  ii  204 

evidence  of,  ii  207 

proofs  of,  in  child-murder,  ii  354 

summary  regarding,  ii  372 
Liver,  ruptures  and  wounds  of  the,  i  633, 667 

view  of  the  under  surface  of  the,  i  670 
Lividity,  cadaveric,  i  88 
UeweUyn  v.  Gardiner,  ii  213 
Lloyd,  case  of,  i  543 
Lobelia  inflata,  poisoning  by,  i  452 
Lobeline,  i  453 

Lochia,  evidence  of  delivery  from  the,  ii  160 
Lockjaw,  death  from,  in  wounds,  i  603 
Locomotion  in  poisoning  by  prussic  acid, 
1378 

after  severe  personal  injuries,  i  534 

power  of,  in  females  after  recent  de- 
liTWy,  u  407 
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Locomotion  in  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid, 

iiSOl 
Lolium  temulentum,  poisoning  by,  i  41:^ 
LondeAorough,  Beg.  v.,  i  482 
Long  fjBsting,  effects  of,  ii  143 
JxnSl,  Beg.  v.,  ii  136 
Losenges,  poisoned,  i  284 
Lucea  De,  case  of,  i  524 
Lucid  intervals,  ii  470 
Luminosity  of  the  body,  i  96 
Lunacy,  ii465 

Acts,  legal  prorisions  of  the,  ii  507 

commissions  of,  ii  520 
Lunar  caustic,  poisoning  by,  i  3S9 
LuNATiOB,  wounds  inflicted  by,  i  512 

restraint  applied  to,  ii  502 

discharge  of,  ii  517 

testimonial  oapaeity  of,  ii  518 

interdiction  o^  ii  520 

examination  of  alleged,  ii  522 

responsibility  of,  in  civil  oases,  ii  535 

wills  by,  ii  549 
Lungs,  wounds  and  ruptures  of  the,  1 636 

front  view  of  the,  i  660 

examination  of  tiie,  in  new-b(»n  chil- 
dren, ii  322 

specific  gravity  of,  ii  329 

atelectasis  of  the,  ii  331 

variably  affected  by  respiration,  n  3^5 

putre&ction  of,  ii  340 

artificial  inflation  of,  ii  342 
Lung-tests,  ii  330 
Lueoombe  v.  Prettpokn^  u  264 
Lyon,  Col.,  case  oi;  ii  604 
Lypemahia,  ii  480 

Macdonald,  case  of,  i  690 
Macdougal,  case  of,  ii  397 
Macdougall,  case  of,  ii  93 
Maeewan,  case  of,  i  597,  612 
Maeintyre,  case  of,  ii  38^5 
Mackenzie,  case  of,  i  599 
Mackinnon,  case  of,  i  523 
Maek'lin,  case  of,  i  652 
Maemillan,  case  of,  i  611 
Macnaughten,  case  of,  ii  556,  563 
Macrae,  case  of,  ii  429 
Magarity,  case  of,  i  696 
Magistery  of  bismuth,  i  331 
Magnetic  sleep,  rape  during,  ii  447 
Mahaig,  case  of,  i  117,  ii  66 
MConkey,  Beg.  v.,  i  458 
McDonougJi,  Beg.  v.,  ii  438 
M'Laehlan,  case  of,  i  9, 85,  485,  546 
M^Mtdlen,  case  of,  i  196 
M*Pherson,  case  of,  i  9,  85 
Majority,  questions  relative  to,  ii  231 

when  attained,  ii  236 
Malapraxis,  i  615 

alleged,  in  fractures  and  dislocatkuii. 
1683 

in  midwifery,  ii  200 
Male,  Dr.,  case  of,  i  459 
Malformation,  death  of  the  new-bom  cbiU 
from,  ii  379 

sexual,  ii  273 

Malignant  cholera  mistaken  for 
il92 
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3fa2otiy,  Beg,  ▼.,  i  526 

Manchester  J  Duehew  of,  case  of  the,  ii  585 

Mania,  ii  471 

snicidal,  ii  481 

feigned,  ii  495 

homicidal,  ii  551 

pnerpenJ,  ii  576 

sine  delirio,  ii  464 

transitoria,  ii  552 
ManningB^  case  of  the,  i  101 
Mar,  Earl  of,  case  of,  ii  613 
Maroooleu,  case  of,  i  376 
Marks  of  blood,  evidenoe  from  the  fonn 
and  situation  of,  i  565 

chemical  examination  of,  i  555 

in  cases  of  rape,  ii  455 
Maj^  of  tattooing,  i  625 
Marriage,  impediments  to,  ii  304 

nnUity  of,  li  304-309 

of  the  insane,  ii  533 
MarrU,  case  of,  i  601,  700 
Marsh's  process  for  arsenic,  i  267 
MarihaJlY.  MarshaUy  ii  308 
Martin,  Jonathan,  case  of,  ii  577 
Martin,  Beg.  v.,  u  403,  408 
Madin,  case  of,  i  384 
Mauey  and  Ferrand,  Beg.  v.,  i  338 
Massicot,  i  309 
Master  y.  Blackpool  BaUway  Company,  i 

607 
Material  concealment,  in  reference  to  life 

insurance,  ii  601 
Maternity,  early,  ii  298 
Matrons,  jury  of,  ii  154 
Maturity  of  the  new-bom  child,  signs  of, 

ii  314 
Matoer,  Peter,  case  of,  i  107,  341 
Maxsted  ▼.  Morris,  i  18 
May,  Beg.  v.,  ii  398 
Maynard,  Beg.  ▼.,  i  615,  ii  423 
Meadow  saffixm  (see  Golohioum),  i  310 
Meat,  unwholesome,  i  352-360 
Meconium,  detection  of,  ii  368 

microscopical  characters  of,  ii  369 
Mechanical  injury,  deatii  from^  i  585 
Mechanical  irritants,  i  184 
Meoonic  add,  tests  for,  1  374 
Medical  counsel,  i  37 
Medical  evidence,  i  28 
Medical  experts,  i  32 
Medical  jurisprudence  defined,  i  1 
Medical  jurists,  duties  of,  i  8 
Medical  responsibility,  in  wounds,  i  597, 
610 

in  operations,  i  615 

in  cases  of  insanity,  ii  516 

in  delivery  (abortion),  ii  200 

in  cases  of  ciiild-murder,  ii  419 

in  life  insurance,  ii  595 
Medical  witnesses,  privUegee  of,  i  21 
Medicines  and  poisons,  i  181 
Medioo-legal  reports,  i  209 

for  coroners'  inquests,  i  7 
Meer  Khan,  case  of^  i  158 
Melted  metals,  bums  from,  i  705 
Mdler,  Mr.,  case  of,  ii  94 
Melancholia,  ii  480 
Membrane  pupillares,  ii  314 
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Membranes,  child  bom  in  the,  ii  177 

foetal,  u  172 
Menses,  suppression  o^  in  pregnancy,  ii 

146 
Menses  (see  Menstruation),  ii  294 
Menstrual  blood,  characters  of,  i  538,  ii 

456 
Menstraal  climacteric,  ii  298 
MsNSTBUATiON,  suppression  o^  a  sign  of 
pregnancy,  ii  146 

feigned,  ii  147 

appearances  of,  after  death,  ii  196 

relation  of  gestation  to,  ii  241 

fallacies  in  calculating  pregnancy  from, 
ii243 

age  at  which  it  appears,  ii  294 

pregnancy  before,  ii  296 

pregnancy  after   cessation  of,  ii  299, 
303 

appearance  of,  in  infants,  ii  297 

age  at  which  it  ceases,  ii  298 

continuance  of,  to  late  periods  of  life, 
U300 

absence  of,  a  oause  of  sterility,  ii  302 

in  hermaphrodites,  ii  279 
Mental  alienation,  ii  462 
Mentha  pulegium,  ii  184 
Mephitic  vapour  of  oemeteries,  ii  125 
Mercurius  vitie,  i  322 
Mbbgtbt,  poisoning  by  the  salts  of,  i  285 

chloride  of,  i  286 

chronic  poisoning  by,  i  287 

absorbed,  i  293 

subohloride  of,  i  295 ' 

ammonio-chloride  of,  or  white  precipi- 
tate, 1295 

oxide  of,  i  297 

cyanide  of,  i  298 

sulphide  of,  i  297 

sulphates  of,  i  298 

nitrates  of,  i  299 
Mercurial  ointment,  poisoning  of  cattle 

with,  i  286 
MerriU,  case  of,  i  277 
Metallic  irritants,  i  256 
Methyl  alcohol,  i  389 
Methylated  spirit,  i  389 
Methylene,  bichloride  of,  40G 
Mevat,  Sir  H,,  case  of,  ii  521 
Microscopical  evidence  in  rape,  ii  450 
Midwifery,  malapraxis  in,  ii  200 
Milk,  detection  of,  in  the  stomach,  ii  865 
Millar,  Beg.  v.,  ii  62 
Millei,  case  of,  i  718 
MillgaU,  case  of,  ii  416 
MOiu,  oase  of,  1 578 
Mmigan,  case  of,  ii  586 
MUner,  Beg.  v.,  ii  291 
Minehin,  Beg.  v.,  ii  586 
Mind,  unsoundness  of,  ii  466 
Mineral  acids,  poisoning  by,  i  211 

green,  poisoning  by,  i  279 

poisons,  i  211 

solution.  Fowler's,  i  279 

tujrpeth,  i  298 
Minium,  poisoning  by,  i  309 
Minor.    (See  Minobitt.) 
Minority,  questions  relating  to,  ii  234 
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"Mirbane,  essenoe  of,  i  894 
Mifloaniage,  Ic^l  meaning  of,  ii  178 
Mitten,  oaae  of|  i  561 
MUeheO,  case  of,  ii  141 
Moift  Captain,  case  of,  i  605 
Molar  pregnancy,  ii  174 
Moles,  nature  of,  ii  173 

▼esionlar,  ii  173 

on  the  skin,  i  625 
Moles,  abortion  o^  ii  203 
Monekton  ▼.  CamerouXj  ii  534 
Monkshood,  poisoning  by,  i  458 
Monomania,  li  477 

homicidal,  ii  551 

suicidal,  ii  481 

feigned,  ii  475 
Monorohides,  virility  of,  ii  288 
Monsters,  abortion  of,  ii  202 

legal  definition  of;  ii  219 

Tarieties  of,  ii  220 

criminal  responsibility  of,  ii  222 

destrootion  of,  not  permitted,  ii  379 
Monstrosity,  ii  219 

and  superfcetation,  ii  229 

death  of  the  child  fWnn,  ii  379 
Moorey  Ann,  case  of,  ii  143 
Moore,  Beg.  ▼.,  i  295,  545,  ii  189 
Moral  insanity,  ii  464,  540,  552 
Mordaunt,  Lady,  case  of,  ii  498 
Mordaunt  ▼.  Mordaunt,  ii  498 
Morgan,  JBea.  ▼.,  ii  413 
Morgan  ▼.  Boy$,  ii  540 
Monson's  pills,  death  from,  i  335 
Morphia  and  its  salts,  poisoning  by,  i  370 

chemical  analysis  o^  1 373 

death  from  local  application  of,  i  371 
Morris  v.  Dams,  ii  267 
Mortal  wounds,  i  529 
Mortality  of  wounds,  i  588 
Mortiboys,  case  of,  ii  384 
Mortlodc,  case  of,  i  684 
Mosdy,  case  of,  ii  437 
Mother,  examination  of  the,  in   infanti- 
cide, ii  419 
Motives  for  crime,  evidence  from,  ii  559 
Muco-purulent  discharges,  ii  453 
Mucous  discharges,  microscopic  characters 

of;  ii  450 
Mucous  membrane,  wounds  of  the,  i  479 
Mudway  v.  Croft,  ii  555 
MUUer,  Bt^.  v.,  i  545,  552 
Mummy  linen,  microscopic  appearance  of, 

i  538 
Mumps,  impotency  from,  ii  293 
Munro  v.  Lawson,  ii  544 
Murder,  secret,  in  cases  of  life  assurance, 

ii  626 
Muriate  of  iron,  i  330 

of  morphia,  i  370 
Muriatic  Acid,  poisoning  by,  i  224 
Murroiit,  case  of,  i  716 
MurUm,  Beg.  v.,  i  602 
Muscular  irritability  after  death,  i  73 

order  of  cessation  of,  i  74 
Mushrooms,  poisoning  by,  i  416 
Mussamatt  Janoo,  case  o^  ii  230 
Mussels,  poisoning  with,  i  352 
Mutilated  bodies,  identity  of,  i  129 


OIL 

Nsvi  mistaken  for  marks  of  vidleaee  in  in- 
fantidde,  ii  412 

evidence  of  identity  from,  i  625 
Naphth»<»al,  effects  of;  i  388 
Naphthapwood,  effects  of,  i  889 
Narcotic  poisons,  i  187, 361 
Narootico-irritants,  effscts  of,  i  187 
Nation,  Beg.  v.,  i  536 

Navel  string  (see  Umbiuojll  Oobd),  ii  356 
Neck,  twisting  of  the,  in  new4ioin  chil- 
dren, U  404 

view  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the,  i  516 
Needles    and    vins,    efibots    U,    when 

swallowed,  i  184 
Nepenthe,  i  370 
Neurotic  poisons,  i  187,  861 
New-bom  child,  legal  meaning  of;  ii  310 
New-bom  children,  mortality  of;  ii  310, 

376 
Newton,  case  of,  i  712 
Nicotine,  poisoning  by,  ii  410 
Nightshade,  Woody,  eflfoets  of;  i  420 

Deadly  (see  BelladonnaX  i  420 
Nitrate  of  baryta,  i  245 

of  mercury,  i  299 

of  silver,  i  329 

of  bismuth,  i  331 
Nitre,  death  from,  i  240 

crystalline  form  of;  i  222 
NiTBio  AdD,  poisoning  by,  i  219 

vapour  of,  i  219 

appearances  in  death  fhvn,  i  220 

analysis,  i  222 

on  articles  of  clothing,  i  223 

local  action  of,  i  717 

period  of  death,  i  221 
Nitrobenzol,  i  391 

substitute  for  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  i  391 
Nitroglycerin,  i  397 
Nitrous  oxide,  effects  of,  ii  115 
Nolan,  death  of  Captain,  i  65 
Noma  pudendi,  cases  of,  ii  432 
Non  compos  mentis,  ii  466 
Norman,  Beg.  v.,  ii  93 
Norris,  Beg.  v.,  i  615 
North,  Beg.  v.,  ii  418 
Nose,  wounds  of  the,  i  652 
Notes,  use  of,  in  evidence,  i  208 
Notiidge  v.  Bipley,  case  of,  ii  503 
Noxious  substances,  legal  meaning  of;  ii 
198 

animal  food,  i  352 
Nullity  of  marriage,  suits  for,  ii  306 
Nux  vomica,  poisoning  by,  i  490 

Obstetric  jurisprudence,  ii  146 
Ochreous  deposits,  arsenic  in,  i  206 
O'Connor,  Arthur,  case  of,  ii  493 
(Edema  of  the  lungs,  ii  331 
CEnanthe  crooata,  i  449 
Ogilvy,  Beg.  v.,  ii  510 
Oil   of  vitriol,  poisoning   by  (see  Sn- 
FHX7RIC  Acid),  i  211 

of  croton,  i  337 

of  tar,  i  344 

of  turpentine,  i  344 

bitter  almonds,  i  385 

fusel,  i  390 
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<  )il  of  wonnwood,  noxious  effects  of,  i  396 

of  saving  ii  188 
of  tansy,  ii  189 
Ommaney  v.  StUlweU,  i  176 

<  )l)eration8,  surgical,  death  from,  i  608 

under  chloroform,  i  610 

necessity  for,  i  611 

under  mistaken  opinions,  1 613 

medical  responsibility  in,  i  615 
Operation,  Gsesarean,  ii  216 
Opixtm,  symptoms  caused  by,  i  361 

appeanmces  in  death  from,  i  863 

action  of,  on  infants,  i  364 

process  for  detecting,  i  372,  375 

eating,  concealed  in  reference  to  life  in- 
surance, ii  613 

chronic  poisoning  by,  ii  615 
Orbit,  wounds  of  the,  i  652 
Ordeal  beao,  effects  of  the,  i  414 
Orleans^  Duke  of^  case  of  the,  i  638 
Orpiment,  poisoning  by,  i  283 
Osmic  acid,  i  333 
Osmium,  i  333 

Osmosis,  detection  of  poisons  by,  i  215 
Ossification,  as  a  test  of  age,  i  149 

in  the  fostus,  ii  313 

defective,  simulating  violence,  1 160 
Ovary,  with  corpus  luteum,  ii  168 
Ovum,  examination  of  the,  ii  171 

appearances  of  the,  in  the  membranes, 
iil72 
ihoen  and  Thomtu^  Reg,  v.,  ii  23 
(Pwen,  Reg,  v.,  ii  443 
Oxalate  of  potash,  acid,  i  231 
Oxalic  Acid,  symptoms  caused  by,  i  225 

appearances  in  aeath  from,  i  226 

analysis  of,  i  228 

dialysis  of,  i  230 

on  clothing,  i  230 
Oxide  of  mercury,  i  297 

of  lead,  1309 

of  zinc,  i  326 

/'(uu,  Mr.,  case  of,  i  712 

Painter's  colic,  i  305 

Palmer,  Ann,  case  of,  i  100,  ii  629 

Palmer,  WiUiam,  Reg.  v^  i  197,  442,  443, 

ii629 
Palmer,  Walter,  case  of,  i  877,  ii  629 
Palsy  from  lead,  i  305 
from  mercury,  i  287 
Panophobia,  ii  472 
Paper  hangings,  arsenic  in,  i  281 
Papier  Moure,  i  283 
l*appian  law,  provisions  of  the,  ii  304 
Paralysis  from  lead,  i  805 

in  reference  to  life  insurance,  ii  612 
Paraplegia,  virility  in  oases  of,  ii  293 
Parasites  in  food,  i  355-360 
Paregoric  elixir,  i  367 
Parental  likeness,  evidence  from,  ii  269 
Parkman,  Dr.,  restoration  of  the  skeleton 

of,  i  131 
Parsley  distinguished  from  hemlock,  i  452 
Partridges,  Canadian,  noxious  effects  of,  i 

861 
Parturition  (see  DeliyebtX  ii  158 
PaHM,  ii  204 


POI 

Pateoe,  case  of,  ii  188 

Pauw,  case*  of,  ii  630 

Pale,  case  of,  ii  546 

Paternity,  questions  on,  ii  269 

Paienon,  case  of,  i  599 

Pattetan,  Reg.  v.,  ii  583 

Pearee,  Mr.,  case  of,  i  677 

Pearlash,  poisoning  by,  i  234 

Pearl-white,  i  381 

Pederastia,  ii  458 

Pen/cld  V.  Crawford,  ii  585 

Pennyroyal,  action  of,  in  abortion,  ii  184 

Perforation  of  the  stomach  from  poisou 

and  disease,  i  201 
Perforations,  post-mortem,  i  202 
Perceval,  Mr.,  case  of,  ii  468 
PercivcU,  Reg.  ▼.,  i  591 
Perineum,  rupture  of,  concealed,  ii  605 
Peritonitis  from  abortion,  ii  196 
Personal  injuries,  i  477 

rules  of  law  respecting,  1  590 

death  from  slight,  i  ^2 
PerraU,  Reg.  y.,  I  61S 
PeteohiiB,  i  495 
Peten,  Mrs.,  case  of,  i  198 
Petroleum,  bums  from,  i  715 

poisoning  by,  i  347 
Pettengill,  Reg.  v.,  i  482 
Peytil,  M.,  case  of,  i  687 
Phelp$,  Reg.  v.,  i  640 
Phillips,  Reg.  v.,  i  683 
Phippf,  Reg.  v.,  i  647 
Phlebitis,  a  secondary  cause  of  death,  i 

717 
Phlosgiston,  i  718 
Phosphorescence  of  the  body,  i  96 
PuosFHOBUS,  symptoms  of  poisoning  by,  i 
247 

chronic  poisoning  by,  i  249 

effects  of  the  vapour  of^  appearances 
after  death,  i  249 

analysis,  i  252 

red  or  aUotropie  action  of,  i  254 
Phrenic  hernia,  i  668 

Phthisis,  concealment  of,  in   life  insur- 
ance, ii  602 
Physostigma  Venenosum,  i  414 
Physostigmine,  i  416 
Physic  nut,  i  338 
Pia  mater,  i  650 
Picrotoxin,  effects  of,  i  418 
Pickles,  poisoned  with  copper,  i  315 
Pilacotia,  ii  183 
Pinekardj  case  of,  ii  72 
Pins  and  needles,  administration  of,  i  184 
PlalU,  case  of,  i  140 
Plea  of  pregnancy,  ii  154 

of  insanity,  ii  545 
Plowes  V.  Bossey,  ii  238, 268 
Ploucquet's  test,  ii  828 
Plural  births,  U  228 
PoiBON,  definition  of,  1 180 

law  respecting  the  adminifltration  of,i 
181-183 

influence  of  habit  on,  i  184 

of  idiosyncrasy,  i  185 

irritant  and  corrosive,  i  186 

narcotic  and  narcotico-irritant,  i  187,  X^^ 
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PoiBon,  effects  of,  modified  by  diM^ae,  i  189 

deadly,  i  183 

neurotic,  i  187, 198 

compound  action  in,  i  188 

slow  and  rapid  death  from,  i  194-196 

^aseooflyii  96 
PoiBoned  articles  for  analysis,  identity  of, 

i206 
Poisoned  game,  i  360,  361 
Poisoned  grain,  i  413 

PoisoNiNO,  eyidenoe  of,  in  the  living,  i 
188 

disease,  mistaken  for,  i  192 

feigned  and  imputed,  i  198 

eyidenoe  in  the  dead,  i  194 

sudden  death  resembling,  i  195 

chronic,  i  195 

ulceration,  corrosion,  and  softening  in, 
i200 

perforation,  i  201 

rules  for  investigating  cases  of,  i  203 

post-mortem  appearances  in  cases  of,  i 
197-201 

death  of  new-bom  child  from,  ii  418 
Poisonous  and  non-poisonous  substances, 

il81 
Poisonous  food,  i  352 
Poisonous  gases,  ii  96 
Poisonous  sausages,  i  353 
Poisonous  fungi  or  mushrooms,  i  416 
Poisons,  influence  of,  on  putrefiAction,  i  99 

classification  of,  i  186 

irritant,  i  186,  211 
PoU  y.  Rogers,  ii  611 
Policies  of  life-insurance,  voidance  of,  by 

fraud,  ii  604 
Pommeraii,  de  la,  Dr,,  case  of,  i  438,  ii  630 
Pooh,  Reg.  v.,  i  552 
Poppies,  syrup  and  decoction  of,  i  366 
Pork,  measly,  poisoning  by,  i  354 
Porter,  Commonweaiih  v.,  ii  265 
Posthumous  children,  ii  239,  272 
Post-mortem  appearances,  hi  poisoning,  i 
197-201 

births,  ii  218 

bnmorrhage,  i  92 
Potash  and  its  carbonates,  poisoning  by, 
i233 

chlorate  of,  i  244 

acid  oxalate  of,  i  231 

analysis  of,  i  235 

nitrate  of,  i  240 

sulphate  of,  i  241 

arsenite  of,  i  279 

arsenate  of,  i  283 

bichromate  of,  i  332 

iodobydrargyrate  of,  i  374 
Potassium,  iodide  of,  i  243,  374 

cyanide  of;  i  883 
Poulton,  Rez  v.,  ii  351 
Prculin,  Duke  de,  case  of,  i  263,  278 
Prculin,  Duchess  of,  case  of,  i  550,  587 
PraOey,  Reg.  v..  u  410 
Precipitate,  white,  i  183,  295 

red,  i  297 
Precocity,  sexual,  in  males,  ii  285 

in  females,  ii  297 
Pbionakct,  signs  of;  ii  146 


POT 

Pregnancy,  feigned,  ii  152 

plea  of,  in  bsr  of  exeoutioot  ii  154 

concealment  of;  ii  156 

unconscious,  ii  157 

in  the  dead,  ii  158 

proof  of;  in  cases  of  abortion,  ii  197 

extra-uterine,  ii  202 

longest  duration  of,  ii  257 
.  before  menstruation,  ii  296 

crimes  perpetrated  during,  ii  577 

earliest  age  for,  ii  297 

latest  age  for,  U  299 

fbllowi^  rape,  ii  449 
Ptemature  interments,  i  75 

births,  ii  244 

labour,  induction  of,  ii  200 

puberty,  U  297 
Preserving  articles  for  analysis,  i  200 
Presumption  of  death,  i  166-170 

of  survivorship,  i  170 
Pretended  fiMting,  cases  of;  ii  143 
Price,  case  of,  ii  583 
Priority  ofdeath,i  170 
Privet,  effects  of,  i  471 
Prooreative  power,  age  for,  in  the  nuile, 
ii283 

in  the  female,  ii  294 
Procurator-FistHkl,  the  oflloe  of,  i  IS 
Projectiles,  chemical  examination  of,  i  544 

whether  fired  near  or  at  a  distance,  i  6St> 

defiection  of,  i  689 
Prostatic  disease  in  life  insnranoe^  ii  607 
Protracted  births,  u  257 

sestation,  ii  257 

delivery,  ii  377 
Prussio  Acid,  i  376 

taste  and  odour  of,  i  876 

symptoms  caused  by,  i  376 

post-mortem  appeamnces,  i  378 

fatal  doses  of,  1 379 

analysis,  i  380 

detection  of  vapour  in  organic  hqnids 
1382 

in  the  tissues,  i  383 
Pryhe,  Reg.  v.,  ii  141 
Pseudaconitine,  i  462 
Pseudo-morbid  appearances,  i  94,  95 
Ptomaines,  i  472 

Ptyalism,  mercurial  (see  Salivation),  i  287 
Puberty  in  males,  ii  283 

in  females,  ii  294 

premature,  ii  297 
Puerperal  mania,  ii  576 
Pulmona^  tests,  ii  330 
Pulham,  Reg.  v.,  ii  10 
Pulley,  Mr*.,  case  of,  i  721 
Puncta  cruenta,  i  650 
Punctured  wounds,  i  499 
Purging  nuts,  1837 
Purpura,  i  495 
Pus,  microscopic  appearance  of,  ii  436,  \'<i 

firom  a  chancre,  ii  437 
Purulent  discharges  in  alleged  rape,  ii  V& 
PuTRxrAonoir,  effects  of,  i  ^3 

gases  of,  i  93 

changes  in  the  viscera  from,  i  94 

external  changes  indieative  of,  i  95 

in  air,  i  96 
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Putrefaction,  ooudltionB  for,  i  97 

influoDce  of  air  and  moisture,  i  97,  98 

modifying  conditions  of,  i  99 

accelerators  of^  i  100 

effects  of  poisons  on,  1 100 

in  the  earth,  i  101 

cases  of  rapid,  i  110 

slow  access  of,  i  79 

medical  evidence  in  cases  of,  i  lli5 

in  water,  i  123 

attempted   restoration   of  idclititj    in 
cases  of,  i  124 

of  the  foetus  in  utero,  ii  318 

in  body  of  new-bom  child,  ii  374 
Putrescent  food,  i  360 
Pynmia  a  cause  of  death  in  wounds,  i 

609,  612,  615 
Pym,  case  of,  i  482,  597,  613 
Pyne,  Reg.  v.,  ii  408 
Pyrogallio  acid,  347 
Pyrogallin,  i  347 
Pyromania,  ii  577 

Quain,  Ilex  v.,  i  612 

QuaUer,  case  of,  i  483 

Quickening,  a  sign  of  pregnancy,  ii  148 

Quicksilver  (see  Mebcubt),  i  285 

*  Quietness,'  i  367 

Quotations  from  books,  i  24 

Bace^  case  of,  i  702 
Baekttrawy  Reg.  v.,  ii  447 
RaiUon,  case  of,  ii  375 
RaUtan,  Mrs.,  case  of,  ii  604 
Bape,  definition  of,  ii  426 

statistics  of,  ii  427 

proofs  of,  in  children  under  puberty, 
u427 

Yulval  and  vaginal,  ii  429 

evidence  from  marks  of  violence  in,  11 429 

false  charges  of,  ii  429 

purulent  discharges  in,  ii  433 

gonorrhoeal  discharge  in,  ii  436 

on  females  after  puberty,  ii  438 

on  adults,  ii  443 

possibility   of  perpetrating,   on   adult 
women,  ii  444 

on  idiots,  ii  445 

during  sleep,  ii  446 

loss  of  physical  evidence  in  cases  of, 
u448 

pregnancy  following,  ii  449 

microscopical  evidence  in,  ii  450 

evidence  of,  in  the  dead  body,  ii  456 

by  females  on  males,  ii  457 

by  the  insane,  ii  581 
Raven,  Reg.  v.,  ii.  415 
Rawlings  v.  Detborough^  ii  610 
Readly,  case  of,  i  694 
Redaniea,  case  of,  ii  569 
Bed  dyes  mistaken  for  blood,  i  559 
Bed  lead,  i  309 
Bed  paint,  i  559 
Bed  globules  of  blood,  i  571 
Bed  phosphorus,  i  254 
Bed  precipitate,  i  297 
Bedness  from  bums,  i  711 
Bedness  of  the  stomach  in  poisoning,  i  199 


uus 

Beduction  process  for  arsenic,  i  264 

Reed  and  Dondan,  case  of,  i  619 

Reed  v.  Legard,  ii  533 

Reeve,  case  of,  ii  400 

Be-examination,  i  23 

Reid,  case  of,  i  71,  90,  654 

Beinsch's  process  for  arsenic,  i  267,  274 

„  „        for  antimony,  i  321 

Renou/Y.  Eden,  ii26& 
Beports,  medico-legal,  i  209 
Besorcin,  i  346 

Bebpiration,  cessation  of  the,  in  death, 
142 

signs  of,  in  the  new-bom  child,  ii  321 

imperfect,  ii  332 

before  birth,  ii  349 

a  sign  of  life,  not  of  live  birth,  ii  350, 354 
BssFOKSiBiLiTT,  mcdloal,  in  cases  of  al- 
leged abortion,  ii  200 

in  child  murder,  ii  419 

in  cases  of  insanity,  ii  516 

in  life  insurance,  ii  595 

of  the  insane  in  civil  cases,  ii  533 

test  of,  in  criminal  oases,  ii  563 

medic»l,  after  surgical  operations,  i  608- 
617 
Bestraint  in  insanity,  ii  502 

in  drunkenness,  ii  584 
Reynolds,  case  of,  ii  71,  545,  570 
Rhodes^  Reg.  v.  Mice,  ii  142 
Bibs,  side  view  of  the,  showing  the  direc- 
tion of  wounds,  i  525 
Rich  v.  Pierpoint,  case  of;  i  17 
Richards,  case  of,  i  693 
Richardson,  Reg.  v.,  i  543 
Richman,  Pro/.,  case  of,  ii  132 
Bicinns  oommuuis,  i  d3& 
Bigidity,  cadaveric,  i  52 

in  cases  of  poisoning,  i  59,  60 

in  death  from  lightning,  i  60 
Bigor  mortis,  i  52 

in  new-bom  children,  ii  354 
Bing  Theatre,  burning  of;  i  708 
Risk  AUah,  case  oUiedi: 
Bead  murder,  the,  i  547,  548 
Roberts,  R^.  v.,  ii  579 
RoberU  ▼.  Kersldke,  ii  492 
Robinson,  case  of,  ii  409 
Ross,  Sir  J.,  case  of,  u  598 
Ro9S,  Elizabeth,  case  of,  i  150,  ii  93 
Ross  Touehet,  Reg.  v.,  i  595,  ii  567 
Roux,  Maurice,  case  of,  ii  79 
Rowe,  Reg.  v.,  ii  52 
Bue,  action  of,  in  abortion,  ii  184 
RvmhaU^  case  of,  ii  483 
RunMe,  Reg.  v.,  ii  183 
Buptore  of  the  lungs,  i  657 

of  the  heart,  i  659 

of  the  diaphragm,  i  632 

oftheliver,  1633.  667 

of  the  spleen  and  kidneys,  1 633 

of  the  intestines,  i  671 

of  the  stomach,  i  672 

of  the  urinary  bladder,  i  674 
Rush,  case  of,  i  543 
Russellj  case  of,  i  195 

RusseU,  Lord  W.,  case  of,  i  66,  513,  535. 
552 
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Jluuen,  Hex  v.,  ii  428' 

Rust,  stains  of,  mistaken  for  Uood,  i  562 

Ruta  graveolens,  11 184 

Ryan^  Reg,  v.,  ii  445 

Ryder^  Reg,  ▼.,  ii  577 

Bye,  ergot  of,  action  of,  ii  191 

Saffinon,  as  an  abortive,  ii  190 

SaUcin,  i  489 

Salivation,  arsenical,  i  258 

mercurial,  i  287 
Salt  of  Bond,  i  231 
Salt  of  lemons,  1231 
Saltpetre,  action  of,  i  240 
Sal  volatUe,  i  239 
Sal  polychrest,  i  241 
Sal  de  dnobos,  i  241 
Bampmrn,  Reg,  v.,  ii  410 
Sanguineous  tumours  in  new4>om  chil- 
dren, 11377 
Santonin,  i  439 
Sausage  poison,  i  353 
iSlnrOIe,  case  of,  1535 
Savin,  poisoning  W,  i  836 

as  an  abortive,  ii  186 
Saxe  Ootha,  Duke  of,  case  of,  ii  GOO 
Sayen,  Reg.  v.,  1  6C»6 
Scalding  homicidal,  i  716 
Scalds  and  bums,  i  705 
Scalp,  wounds  of  the,  i  636 
Scalp-tumour  in  new-bom  children,  ii  377 
Scammony,  1 335 
Scars  (see  Cicatrices^  i  617 
Schedmaitig,  case  of,  li  586 
Scheele's  green,  i  279 

prussic  acid,  i  376 
Sehufobe  v.  Cli/t,  ii  485 
Schweinfurt  green,  i  280 
Scorbutic  scars,  i  621 
aScoU  v.  Wakem,  ii  504 
Scirrhus  of  the  lungs,  ii  331 
Scrofulous  cicatrices,  i  621 
Seaham,  Reg.  v.,  i  296 
Seaton  v.  Adcoch,  ii  534 
Secale  corautum,  li  191 
Sedative  solution,  i  368 
Self-delivery,  violence  inflicted  by  women 

during,  ii  404 
Self-inflicted  wounds,  i  516,  578 
SeU,  Reg.  v.,  ii  424 
SdU$,  case  of,  1  513,  565 
SeUii,  Rex.  v.,  ii  351 
Seminal  stains,  detection  of,  ii  451 
Senile  dementia,  ii  491,  542 
Setons,  cicatrices  from,  i  623 
Seton,  Mr.f  case  of,  i  597 
Sewer  gases,  noxious  effects  of,  ii  121 
Skx,  determination  of,  in  skeletons,  i  145 

distinction  of,  ii  273 

mixed  and  doubtful  cases  of,  ii  274 

civil  rights  depending  on,  ii  279 

concealed,  ii  281 
Sexual  identity,  ii  308 
Sexual  malformation,  varieties  of,  ii  273 

causes  of,  ii  276 

influence  of,  on  electoral  rights,  ii  279 

operations  for  the  removal  of,  il  280 

a  cause  of  impotency,  11 290 


•     SOL 

Sheepwash,  arsenical,  i  279 

ShelOsh,  poisoning  by,  i  352 

Shellac,  evideiice  from  the  difleoveiy  ot, 

in  burnt  hair,  i  542 
Skeppardj  Reg,  v.,  ii  405 
Shencin  ▼.  N.  E,  RaUway  Campamy,  i  38 
Sheward^  Reg.  v.,  i  150 
Shock,  death  from,  i  585 
Shot,  wounds  by,  i  698 
Siamese  TWns,  ease  of;  ii  221 
Silk,  microscopic  appearance  o^  i  53$ 
Silver  cyanide,  i  380 

poisoning  by,  i  385 

nitrate  ol^poisoning  by,  i  329 
Simpeon  v.  MaUiday,  case  ol^  i  18 
SimnKm,  Rex  v^  ii  351,  585 
Sinaair  v.  Maritime  A$$uranee  Compawf, 

11618 
Skeletons,  identity  of,  1 137 

restoration  o^  1 131, 132 

exhumation  of,  i  137 

determination  of  sex  in,  i  145 

date  of  interment  of,  i  146 

age  of;  1 147 

mistakes  respecting,  i  138,  139 

stature  in  reference  to,  i  154 
Skelton,  Reg,  v.,  i  505 
Skin,  state  of,  in  the  dead,  i  62 

wounds  of  the,  i  477 

in  new-bom  children,  ii  357,  373 
Skull,  evidence  from  a,  i  151 

defective  ossiflcatlon  in  the,  i  161 

fractures  of  the,  i  639 

coverings  of  the,  i  650 

accidental  fracture  of,  partnrilion,  11 398 
Slater  and  Vivian,  Reg.  v.,  U  475,  635 
Sleep,  morbid,  i  43, 44 

delivery  during,  ii  162 

rape  during,  ii  446 

homicide  during,  11  586 
Slow  poisoning  (see  Chronic  PoisosisgX 

il95 
Small-pox,  cicatrices  from,  i  623 
Small-shot,  composition  <^,  i  544 

death  from,  1  699,  700 

wounds  produoed  by,  i  698 
SmelhurH,  case  of,  i  196 
Smith,  Reg.  v.,  i  552,  ii  397 
Smith,  Br,,  Reg,  v^  i  690 
Smith,  Madeline,  case  of,  i  277 
Smith,  SUae,  i  435 
Smoking  and  life  insurance,  11  617 
Smothering,  death  firom,  ii  91 

accidental  cases  of,  ii  91,  92 

homicidal,  11 92 
Smyth  V.  Smyth^  case  of,  1  621 
Snipe,  Reg,  v.,  i  550 
Snuff,  poisoning  with  lead,  i  310 
Soap-lees,  poisoning  by,  1  233 
Soda  and  its  carlxmate,  poisoniiur  bf,  i 
233 

arsenite  of,  i  279 
Sodomy,  ii  458 
Softening  of  the  stomach  from  poison  asd 

disease,  1200 
Solanine,  1  420 

Solanum  dulcamara  and  nignun,  i  420 
SoUmcay,  Reg,  y.,  i  485 
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Somnambulism,  reBponsibility  in  cases  of, 
ii586 
in  life  insurance  and  snicido,  ii  587 
Soothing  syrup,  i  867 
Sorrel,  salt  of,  i  231 
South,  Rex  y.,  ii  418 
SatUh,  case  of,  ii  16 
Southcomh  y.  Merrimarij  ii  608 
Southgate^  case  of,  1  183 
Spanish  flies,  poisoning  by,  i  348 
Spasm,  cadaveric,  i  64 
of  the  larynx,  ii  380 
Spaiil,  Reg.  v.,  ii  84 

Specific  gravity  of  the  human  body,  ii  24 
Spectral  analysis  for  detecting  blood,   i 

568 
Spermatorrhoea  a  cause  of  impotency,  ii 

290 
Spermatozoa,  ii  284 
age  at  which  they  appear,  ii  285 
examinations  of  stains  for,  i  451 
Sphacelia  segetum  (seo  Ergot),  ii  194 
Spicevj  case  of,  i  486,  549 
Spinal  marrow,  injuries  to  the,  i  653-656 

poisons,  i  430 
Spine,  concussion  of  the,  i  653 

fractures  of  the,  i  654 
Spirit,  Dyer's,  poisoning  by,  i  328 

of  salt  (see  Mubiatio  Acid),  i  224 
Spirits,  poisoning  by  (see  Aloohol),  i  398 

of  hartshorn,  death  from,  i  236 
Spleen,  ruptures  of  the,  i  633,  670 
Spontaneous  Combustion,  i  718 

of  the  dead  body,  i  725 
Spontaneous  perforation  of  the  stomach,  i 

202 
SpriggSy  Reg.  v.,  i  699 
Spurred  rye,  ii  191 
Squibb's  fluid  extract  of,  i  44r> 
Squire,  Reg.  v.,  ii  145 
Stabs  and  cuts,  i  505 
Stabs  and  cuts,  accidental,  i  522 
Stadtmuhler,  Reg,  v.,  ii  179, 180 
Stains,  acid,  on  clothing,  i  217 
of  blood  on  linen  and  weapons,  i  556, 

561 
in  cases  of  rape,  ii  451 
Staniland  v.  WiUett,  ii  534 
SiapUy,  Reg.  v.,  i  704 
Starchy  detection  of,  ii  367 
Stabvation,  death  from,  ii  137 
symptoms  of,  ii  137 
appearances  in  death  from,  ii  137 
alleged  murder  by,  ii  140-143 
voluntary,  ii  143 
responsibility  of  parents  in  cases  of,  ii 

140, 144 
infanticide  by,  ii  391 
Stas's  process  for  strychnine,  i  439 
Static  test,  the.  in  infanticide,  ii  325 
Statistics  of  insanity,  ii  501 
Stature,  determination  of,  i  154 

in  reference  to  age,  i  156 
Stauff,  /.,  case  of,  i  723 
Staunton,  Reg.  v.,  ii  142 
Staunton,  Harriet,  case  of,  ii  142 
Steele,  Reg.  v.,  i  424 
Steinberg,  case  of,  ii  565 


SUF 

Sterility  in  males  and  females,  ii  294 

causes  of,  ii  301 
Sleven$y  case  of^  1 337 
Stibiated  tartar,  i  315 
Still  births,  u  376 
Stokes,  Reg,  v.,  ii  549 
Stomach,  redness  of  the,  i  199 

ulceration  of  the,  i  200 

softening  of,  i  200 

spontaneous  perforation  of,  i  202 

examination  of  the,  in  wounded  persons. 
i486 

wounds  and  ruptures  of  the,  i  672 

sectional  view  of  the,  i  673, 674 

foetal,  contents  of  the,  ii  367 

foreign  substances  in  the,  ii  370 

view  of  the,  and  duodenum,  i  673 
Stone  V.  Stone,  ii  252 
Stothard  v.  Aldridge,  u  270 
Stott,  case  of,  u  539 
Stout,  Sarah,  case  of,  ii  22,  24 
Stramonium,  poisoning  by,  i  425 
StrangewayB,  Reg.  y.,  li  401 
Strangulation,  false  charges  of  murder 
by,  i 115-123 

cause  of  death,  in  cases  of,  ii  60 

post-mortem  appearances  in,  ii  61  , 

proofs  of,  ii  64 

marks  produced  by,  on  the  dead  bodv, 
ii65 

accidental,  ii  66 

suicidal,  ii  68 

homicidal,  ii  71 

evidence  of,  from  marks  of  violence,  ii  74 

doubtful  cases  of,  ii  76 

imputed  homicidal,  ii  79 

marks  of,  in  a  burnt  body,  ii  69 

destruction  of  a  new-bom  child  by,  ii 
406 

accidental,  by  umbilical  cord,  ii  407 

marks  on  child  resembling,  ii  75,  410 

before  or  after  birth,  ii  414 
Stroudy  case  of,  ii  198 
Strychnine,  poisoning  by,  i  430 

symptoms,  i  430 

appearances,  i  432 

fatal  dose,  i  434 

analysis,  i  436 

detection  of,  in  organic  mixtures,  i  413 

death  from  endermic  application  of,  414 
Stuart,  case  of,  i  624 
Stulz,  case  of,  ii  49 
Stupor  from  bums,  i  706 
Sturt,  case  of,  i  284 
Styria,  arsenic  eating  in,  i  184, 185 
Subacetate  of  lead,  i  304 

of  copper,  i  311 
Subchloride  of  mercury,  i  295 

of  copper,  i  312 
Sublimate,  corrosive,  poisoning  by,  i  286 
Subnitrate  of  bismuth,  i  331 
Subpoenas,  mles  respecting,  1 16, 17 
Sudden  death,  i  163 
Sudden  delivery,  ii  397 
Suffocation,  ii  81 

cause  of  death  in,  ii  84 

various  forms  of,  ii  81 

from  mechanical  causes,  ii  82 
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Suffocation,  post-mortem  appearanoet,  ii  85 

oyidence  of  death  from,  ii  87 

accidental  cases  of,  ii  88 

suicidal,  ii  89 

homicidal,  ii  90 

of  children,  ii  91 

from  gases,  ii  96 

by  carbonic  acid,  ii  97 

by  carbonic  oxide,  ii  108 

by  charcoal  Tapour,  ii  102 

coal  yapour,  ii  109 

by  vapour  of  lime  and  brick-kilns,  ii  110 

confined  air,  ii  111 

by  ooal-gas,  ii  112 

sulphurous  acid,  ii  109 

nitrous  oxide,  ii  115 

carburetted  hvdrpgen,  ii  112 

sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ii  118 

by  sewer  gases,  ii  121 

by  effluvia  from  graves,  ii  125 

of  new-bom  chiloren,  ii  381 
Kugar,  detection  of,  in  the  foetal  stomach, 
ii365 

of  lead,  poisoning  by,  i  300 
Su^[illation,  nature  of,  i  495 
Suicidal  wounds,  characters  of,  i  512-522, 
529,  690,  69i 

mania,  ii  481 
8UIGIDB  and  insanity,  ii  481,  482 

its  effect  on  life  insurance,  ii  484,  G20 

hereditary  disposition  to,  ii  487 
SuUivan,  Beg.  v.,  i  647 
Sulphate  of  indigo,  i  218 

of  potash,  i  241 

of  meroury,  i  298 

of  copper,  i  810 

of  zinc,  i  325 

of  iron,  i  329 
Sulphide  of  arsenic,  poisoning  by,n  283 

of  mercury,  i  297 

of  carbon,  i  388 

of  ammonium,  ii  122 
SuLPHURKTTED  Htdrogen,  symptoms  of, 
iill8 

poisoning  by,  ii  119 

appearances  in  death  from,  ii  119 

in  air  of  drains  and  sewers,  ii  121 

detection  of,  ii  123 
SuLPHUBic   Acid,  symptoms   caused  by, 
i211 

appearances,  i  312 

dialysis,  i  215 

on  clothing,  i  217 
Sulphurous  acid,  action  of,  ii  109 
Sunstroke,  death  from,  ii  137 

in  life  insurance,  ii  618 
Superoonception,  ii  225 
SuperfoDtation,  ii  224 

and  monstrosity,  ii  229 
Supposititious  chUdreu,  ii  230 
Surgical  operations,  responsibility  in  re- 
ference to,  i  608-617 

cicatrices  from,  i  623 
Survivorship,  presumption  of,  i  170 

medical  evidence  on,  i  173 

under  severo  wounds,  i  627 

evidence  from,  in  cases  of  leeitimacv, 
ii  228,  249  ^ 


TBI 

Suydam^  Levi^  oase  of,  U  279 

Sujeenie^  esse  of,  ii  447 

8ymm  y.  Fraxer  and  AndrewM^  ii  505 

SynoM>e,  death  from,  i  163 

Syphilis,  evidence  firom,  in  oases  of  rape, 

u436 
Syphilitio  scan,  i  621,  622 
Syrup  of  poppies,  i  366 
SMVkhing,  i  367 

Talboij  Omstable,  case  <^,  i  26,  609 

Tanaoetum  vulgare,  ii  18d 

Tanner,  Dr,^  fast  o^  ii  144 

Tansy,  oil  of,  ii  189 

Tar,  oU  of  ,  i  344 

Tartar  Emetio,  poisoning  with,  i  315 

chronic  poisoning  with,  i  320 

appearances  caused  by,  i  317 

analysis  of,  i  321 
Tartarated  antimony,  i  315 
Tartaric  acid,  poisoning  by,  i  232 
Tattoo-marks,  mode  of  proidueing,  i  62J 

evidence  &om,  i  626 
TatoeZZ,  Beg.  v.,  case  of,  i  37 
Taxine,  i  470 

Taxus  baocata,  effects  of^  i  469 
Taylor,  case  of,  i  713,  u  71,  ^  199,  392, 

522 
Teagtt^  case  of,  i  504,  540 
Testh,  a  test  of  age,  i  148 

identity  from  the,  i  150 

not  weapons,  i  506 
Tenancy  by  courtesy,  ii  213 
Teratology  (see  Monsters),  ii  219 
Testamentuy  capacity,  ii  534 
Testicles,  period  at  which  they  descend, 
ii314 

non-descent  of  the,  ii  287,  288 
Testimonial  competency  in  relation  to  age, 

ii234 
Testimonial  in  cases  of  insanity,  ii  518 
Tetanus  from  wounds,  i  603 
ThaUium,  effects  of,  i  334 
Theft,  insane  propensity  to,  ii  579 
Thorn,  case  of,  ii  517 
ThovMu,  Mr8.y  case  of,  i  137 
Thomas,  case  of,  i  588,  640 
Thomapple,  poisoning  by,  i  425 
ThomhiU,  Beg.  v.,  u  287 
TTiomton,  Bex  v.,  ii  18 
Throat,  wounds  of  the,  i  512, 516-522 
Thugs,  acts  of  poisoning  by,  i  427 
Tichborne  case,  i  622,  626 
Tin,  poisomug  by  the  salts  of,  i  328 
Tobacco,  poisoning  by,  i  409 

Indian,  i  452 
Tobacco-smoking,  effects  of  on  health,  ii 

617 
Tomtney,  Beg.  v.,  ii  423 
Toplis,  case  of,  ii  524 
Tottenham,  case  of,  i  692 
ToucJieit,  i?oi«.  Beg.  v^  ii  567 
Toumley,  O.  V.,  Beg.  v^  ii  570 
Toumthimd,  Cc^onel,  case  of,  i  42 

peerage  case,  ii  2iS9 
Trance,  death,  i  80 
Trial  at  assizes,  i  17 
Trichina  spiralis,  i  355,  356 
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Triohinoais,  i  355 

TrichinoaiB,  symptoms  and  appearances,  i 

366,357 
Trichomonas  vaginsB,  ii  455 
TriUoe,  case  of,  ii  404 
Trisoeles,  monster,  ii  219 
Tromm^s  test,  ii  865 
Trurariy  Mr^  case  of,  ii  105 
Tully  V.  Cotrie,  i  314 
Tumours,  sanguineous,  ii  377 
Tunic  arachnoid,  the,  i  650 
Turner  ▼.  Myeri,  ii  533 
Turners^  cases  of  the,  i  258 
Turpeth,  mineral,  i  298 
Turpentine,  oil  of,  noxious  effects  of,  i  344 

Ulceration  distinguished  from  corrosion,  i 

200 
Umbilical  cord,  evidence  of  live  birth  from, 
ii356 

its  relative  position  in  mature  child,  ii 
315 

laceration  of  the,  ii  377 

death  from  compression  of  the,  ii  378 

length  of  the,  u  402 

strangulation  by  the,  ii  407 

fatal  bleeding  from  the,  ii  377 
Unconscious  pregnancy,  ii  157,  450 

delivery,  ii  162 

intercourse,  ii  446,  450 
Underwood  v.  Wing^i  172 
Unnatural  offences,  ii  458 
Unsoundness  of  mind,  11  466 
Upton,  case  of,  ii  29 

tTrinary  disease  in  life  insurance,  ii  607 
Uterine  age  of  foetus,  ii  312 
Uterine  life,  ii  208 

Uterus,  accidental  injuries  sustained  by 
the  child  in  the,  ii  403 

changes  in  the,  from  pregnancy,  ii  151 

Vaccine  scars,  i  623 
Vagina,  wounds  of  the,  i  678 

purulent  discharges  from  the,  ii  433 
Vaginitis  in  infants,  ii  433,  439 
Vagitus  uterinus,  ii  212,  349 
Vagitus  vaginalis,  ii  349 
VcUus,  Reg.  v.,  i  595 
Vamplew,  Beg,  v.,  i  409,  ii  236 
Vampirism,  i  80 
Vapours  of  charcoal,  effects  of,  ii  102 

of  coal  and  coke,  ii  109 

of  lime,  brick,  and  cement  kilns,  ii  110 
Vamey,  case  of,  i  161 
Vaughan,  Beg.,  v.  ii  180, 580 
Vegetable  irritant  poisons,  i  335 
Vegetarian  system,  the,  and  life  insurance, 

ii613 
Veins,  wounds  of,  i  661 

death  from  entrance  of  air  into,  during 
operations,  i  662 
Venereal  disease  in  cases  of  rape,  ii  435 

in  reference  to  life  insurance,  ii  606 
Venter,  ii  204 
Ventre  inspicendo  de,  writ  o^  ii  153 

sa  m^re,  in,  ii  204 
Ventricles  of  the  brain,  view  of  the,  1  650, 
651 


WAT 

Veratria  or  veratrine,  1 342 
Verdigris,  i  311 
Vermilion,  effects  of,  i  297 
Vermin  powder,  or  killer,  i  635 
Vertebr»,  fractures  of  the,  i  654 

in  drowning,  ii  29 

injuries  to  tiie,  in  hanging,  ii  34 

in  cases  of  child-murder,  ii  404 
Vesications  from  bums  and  scalds,  709 
ViabiHty,  ii  222,  246 

in  monstrosity,  ii  222 

in  legitimacy,  ii  246 

in  cases  of  infanticide,  ii  812 
Vibices,  nature  of,  i  89 
Viburnum  opulus,  i  471 
Vidil,  Baron  de,  case  of,  i  504 
Vienna  green,  i  280 
Vinegar,  poisoning  by,  i  233 
Violation  (see  Baps),  ii  426 
Violence,  post-mortem  changes  re8emblin<?, 

190 
Violet  powder,  arsenical,  i  261 
Virginity,  signs  of,  ii  440 
Virgo  intacta,  ii  806,  442 
VirUity,  proofs  of,  ii  288 
Viscera,  effects  of  putre&ction  on  the,  i  94 
Vital  Douai,  case  of,  i  169 
Vitriol,  oil  of,  poisoning  by  (see  Sulfhubic 
AcTD),  i  211 

blue,  poisoning  by,  i  310 

white,  i  325 

green,  i  329 
Volition,  retention  of,  after  severe  injuries 

to  the  head,  i  627 
Vomica,  nux,  poisoning  by,  i  430 
Vulva,  penetration  of,  in  rape,  ii  428 
Vyte,  Beg.  v.,  ii  548 

Wadding,  wounds  from,  1 701 

Wainewrxqht  v.  Bland,  ii  627 

Wainwrigkt,  Henry,  case  of,  i  135 

Walee,  Beg.  v.,  ii  392 

WaU,  Governor,  case  of,  i  587, 599 

Wall-papers,  arsenical,  effects  of,  i  281 

WaUis,  case  of,  i  601,  ii  185, 199 

WaUh,  case  of,  i  150 

TFaZ«A<;,  case  of,  1701 

WaUer$,  Beg.  v.,  ii  390 

Walten  v.  Barker,  ii  612 

WanttaU,  Beg.  v.,  i  482 

Warhoy,  Beg,  v.,  ii  198 

Ward,  Beg.  v.,  i  649,  ii  317 

Warman,  Beg.  v.,  i  452 

Warner,  Dr.,  case  of,  i  434 

Waterloo  Bridge  case,  i  131-134,  509 

remains  restored,  i  132 
Water,  influence  of,  on  putrefaction,  i  128 
effects  of,  on  the  body  after  a  long  period, 

il26 
action  of,  on  lead,  i  306 
Water-hemlock,  i  448 
Water-parsnip,  i  448 

Waters,  potable,  poisoned  with  lead,  i  307 
Waters,  Beg.  v.,  ii  145,  390 
Wateon,  Beg.  v.,  case  of,  ii  517 
WeUson  v.  Mainwaring,  ii  598 
WaUon  V.  England,  i  167 
Wation  and  Wife,  Beg.  v.,  1  541 
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WatU,  Beg,  v.,  ii  579 
Weals  on  the  dead,  oaoaes  of,  i  89 
Weapons,   whether    used    in   prodneing 
woonds,  i  498, 506 

teeth  not  considered,  i  506 

wooden  legs  and  arms  are,  i  506 

circumstantial  eyidence  regarding  the 
disooTerr  of,  i  534,  693 

fonnd  in  the  hands  after  death,  i  534 

blood  on,  i  535 

hair  and  other  substances  on,  i  537 

examination  of,  i  561 
Weaver,  Beg.  ▼.,  ii  584 
Webb  ▼.  Page^  case  of,  i  17 
Web$Ur,  Kate,  case  of,  i  137 
Wfbeter,  Dr.,  case  of,  i  131, 153 
Weeki,  case  oCii  155 
Weekly  Ball,  case  of,  i  152 
Weight  of  the  child  at  different  ages,  ii 
313-316 

of  the  lungs  in  the  new-bom  child,  ii 
325,326 
Weir  V.  Hodgion,  ii  420 
Wehh  FoMling  Oirl,  case  of,  ii  14a 
Weat,  case  of,  u  391,  392 
Wett  V.  Sylvegter,  ii  543 
Wettnm,  Beg.  v.,  ii  558 
TFefhsood,  case  of,  1 711,  ii  154 
Wharton,  Mr$,,  case  of,  i  319 
Wheat,  poisoned,  i  413 
Whisker,  case  of,  ii  199 
WhUhy  ▼.  Hodgton,  ii  235 
White,  case  of,  i  704,  ii  446 
White  precipitate,  poisoning  bv,  i   183, 
295 

lead,  i  304 

vitriol,  i  325 

hellebore,  i  342 
Whyddon  y.  BiUinghurO,  ii  535 
Wieldotc-peerage  case,  ii  232 
Wigini  y.  Gre$ham  Asiuranee  Company,  ii 

608 
WiJhins,  Beg.  v.,  ii  463 
WiUiamf,  case  of,  i  276,  640 
Wills  of  the  insane,  law  regarding,  ii  534 

proofs  of  eccentricity  in,  ii  539 

in  senile  dementia  and  in  extremis,  ii 
542,  543 

made  in  drunkenness,  ii  581 
Wilson,  Beg.  v.,  i  674,  ii  554 

Catherine^  case  of,  i  341 
WiUon  v.  Wilton,  ii  306 
Windham,  Mr.  W.  F.,  case  of,  ii  521* 
Wine  of  colchicum,  i  341 
Wintiow,  case  of,  i  198,  320 
Winslow's  soothing  sjrrup,  i  367 
Winslou^B  TnuU,  ii  300 
WimUme  y.  Owen,  ii  543 
Wiseman,  Bex  v,  ii  458 
Witnesses,  medical,  i  17-40 

Hkilled,  i  :U 

admitted  in  court,  1  24 

rules  respecting  the  examination  of,  i  22 

fees  allowed  to,  i  41 
Wolfsbane,  poisoning  by,  1  458 
Wood,  smouldering,  death  from  the  yapour 
of,  ii  105 

naphtlia  or  spirit,  effects  of,  i  388 


Wood,  case  of,  i  479,  ii  892 

Woodmam^  case  of,  ii  176 

Woody  nightshade,  action  ci,  i  420 

Wool  T.Wool,u  252 

WooUr,  case  of,  i  196 

Woollen,  microscopic  appearance  of,  i  53 

Wormwood,  oil  of,  i  396 

Wounds,  medical  definitions  of^  i  477 
legal  definitions  of,  i  478 
dangerous  to  life,  i  481 
producing  grieyous  bodily  harm,  i  48^ 
examination  of^  i  485 
description  of,  i  487 
yital  and  post-mortem,  i  487 
without  hjBmorrhage,  i  489 
produced  by  weapons,  i  498 
incised,  1498 
punctured,  i  499 
varieties  of,  i  498 
from  glass  or  earthenware,  i  490 
statutes  relative  to,  i  500 
lacerated  and  contused,  i  500 
homicidal  and  suicidal,  i  509 
evidence  from  situation  of,  i  510,  51.'> 
nature  and  extent  of,  i  511 
direction  and  shape  of,  i  513 
suicidal  and  accidental,  i  515 
of  the  throat,  doubtful,  i  516 
by  right  or  left  hand,  i  521 
presence  of  several,  on  the  body,  i  537. 

529 
by  different  weapons,  i  529 
produced  at  different  times,  i  530 
circumstantial  evidence  in,  i  532 
foreign  substances  in,  i  543 
in  what  position  inflicted,  i  523 
self-inflicted  or  imputed  homicidal,  i  51G, 

578 
direct  cause  of  death,  i  582 
fatal  from  hiemorrhage,  i  583 
fatal,  from  mecbanicul  injury,  i  SS."* 
from  shock,  i  585 
from  erysipelas,  i  605 
from  delirium  tremens,  i  607 
mortality  of.  i  588 
death  from  latent  disease  in  cases  of, 

i589 
which  of  two  caused  death,  i  591 
death  from  slight  wounds,  i  587, 392 
the  indirect  cause  of  death,  i  594 
fatal  after  long  periods,  i  595,  647 
secondary  causes  of  death  from,  i  596 
fatal  from  unskilful  treatment,  i  597 
fatal  from  imprudence,  i  598 
fatal  from  unhealthy  state  of  body,  i  60<^ 
circumstances     diminishing    respoDii* 

bility,  i  602 
acceleration  of  death  from,  i  602 
fatal  from  abnormal  conditions,  i  002 
tetanus  following,  i  603 
erysipelas  following,  i  605 
delirium  tremens  following,  i  G07 
from  surgical  operations,  i  608,  615 
from  pynmia,  i  609 
cicatrization  of,  i  617 
period  of  infliction  of,  i  620,  625 
volition  and  locomotion  after  severe, 
627 
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wou 

Wounds  of  the  head,  i  636 
struggling  after  severe,  i  634 
of  the  brain,  1  649 
of  the  face,  i  651 
of  the  orbit,  i  652 
of  the  nose,  i  652 

of  the  spine  and  spinal  marrow,  i  653 
of  the  chest,  1  656,  664 
of  the  lungs,  i  656 
of  the  heart,  i  657 
of  the  arteries  and  veins,  i  631,  661 
of  the  diaphragm,  i  632,  662 
of  the  abdomen,  i  665 
of  the  liver,  i  667 
of  the  gall-bladder,  i  670 
of  the  spleen,  i  670 
of  th^  intestines,  i  671 
of  the  stomach,  i  672 
of  the  urinary  bladder,  1  674 
of  the  genitals,  i  677 
gunshot,  i  683  , 

from  bmall-shot,  i  698 


ZOO 

Wounds  from  gunpowder,  1  701 

caused  by  fire,  1  715 

caused  by  lightning,  ii  128 

on  the  new-born  child  in  infanticide,  ii 
891 
Wren,  case  of,  i  437,  ii  413 
Wright,  case  of,  ii  154 
Wyld,  Mr,,  case  of,  1  601 

Yaxley,  Beg.  v.,  ii  32 

Yellow  arsenic  (King's  yellow),  poisoning 

by,  i  283 
Yellow  jasmine,  i  343 
Yew  berries  and   leaves,  poisoning    by, 

1469 
Ygleaias  v.  Dyhe,  ii  540 
Yoolow,  case  of,  ii  523 

Zinc,  poisoning  by  the  sulphate  of,  i  326 
chloride  of,  an  antiseptic,  i  100 
poisoning  by,  i  325 

Zoosperms  (sec  SrEBMATOzoA),  ii  451 
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